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CHAPTER. I. 
BIOGRAPHICAL. 


THE desire is common to all readers to know not only what a great writer has written, but also of 
what nature has been the man who has produced such great work. Biographical details have been 
more or less known to the world, so that, whether of a Cicero, or of a Goethe, or of our own Johnson, 
there has been a story to tell. Of Thackeray no life has been written ; and though they who knew him 
—and possibly many who did not—are conversant with anecdotes of the man, who was one so well 

_ known in society as to have created many anecdotes, yet there has been no memoir of his life sufficient 
to supply the wants of even so small a work as this purports to be. For, this the reason may simply 
be told. Thackeray, not long before his death, had had his taste offended by some fulsome biography. 

_ Paragraphs, of which the eulogy seemed to have been the produce rather of personal Jove than of jn- 
_ quiry or judgment, disgusted him, and he begged of his girls that when he should have gone there 
- should nothing of the sort be done with his name. ‘ 

We can imagine how his mind had worked, how he had declared to himself that, as by those loving 
hands into which his letters, his notes, his little details—his literary remains, as such documents used 
to be called—might naturally fall, truth of his foibles and of his shortcomings could not be told, so 
should not his praises be written, or that flattering portrait be limned which biographers are wont to 
produce. Acting upon these instructions, his daughters—while there were two living, and since that 
the one surviving—have carried out the order which has appeared to them to be sacred. Such being 
the case, it certainly is not my purpose now to write what.may be called a life of Thackeray. In this 

_ preliminary chapter I will give such incidents and anecdotes of his life as will tell the reader perhaps all 
about him that a reader is entitled to ask. I will tell how he became an author, and will say how first 
he worked and struggled, and then how he worked and prospered, and became a household word in 

_ English literature ; how, in this way, he passed through that course of mingled failure and success 

_*which, though the literary aspirant may suffer, is probably better both for the writer and for the writ- 

_ ings than unclouded early glory. The suffering, no doubt, is acute, and a touch of melancholy, per- 
haps of indignation, may be given to words which have been written while the heart has been too full 

_ of its own wrongs; but this is better than the continued note of triumph which is still heard in the 

_ final voices of the spoiled child of literature, even when they are losing their music. Then I will tell how 

_ Thackeray died, early indeed, but still having done a good life’s work. . Something of his manner, 
something of his appearance I can say, something perhaps of his condition of mind, because for some 
years he was known to me. But of the continual intercourse of himself with the world, and of himself 
with his own works, I can tell Jittle, because no record of his life has been made public. 

William Makepeace Thackeray was born at Calcutta, on July 18th, 1811. His father was Rich- 
mond Thackeray, son of W. M. Thackeray, of Hadley, near Barnet, in Middlesex. A relation of his, 

of the same name, a Rev. Mr. Thackeray, I knew well as rector of Hadley, many years afterward. 
Him I believe to have been a second cousin of our Thackeray, but I think they had never met each 

other. Another cousin was Provost of Kings at Cambridge, fifty years ago, as Cambridge men will 
remember. Clergymen of the family have been numerous in England during the century ; and there 
was one, a Rev. Elias Thackeray, whom I also knew in my youth, a dignitary, if 1 remember right, 
in the Diocese of Meath. The Thackerays seem to have affected the Church ; but such was not at any | 
period of his life the bias of our novelist’s mind. _ 

His father and grandfather were Indian civil servants. His mother was Anne Becher, whose 
father was also in the Company's service. She married early in India, and was only nineteen when 
her son.was born. She was left a widow in 1816, with only one child, and was married a few years 

afterward to Major Henry Carmichael Smyth, with whom Thackeray lived on terms of affectionate in- 
tercourse till the major died. All who knew William Makepeace remember his mother well, a hand- 

“some, spare, gray-haired lady, whom Thackerav treated with a courily deference as well as constant 

affection. There was, however, something of discrepancy between them as: to matters of religion. 

Mrs, Carmichael Smyth was disposed to the somewhat austere observance of the evangelical section of 

the Church. Such, certainly, never became the case with her son. There was disagreement on the 
subject, and probably unhappiness at intervals, but never, I think, quarrelling. Thackeray's house was 
his mother’s Porte whenever she pleased it, and the home also of his step-father. Dba 

He was brought a child from India, and was sent early to the Charter House. Of his life and 
doings there his friend and school-fellow George Venables writes to me as follows : 


ce 
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‘“ My recollection of him, though fresh enough, does not furnish much material for biography. 
He came to school young—a pretty, gentle, and rather timid boy. I think his experience there was 
not generally pleasant. Though he had afterward a scholarlike knowledge of Latin, he did not attain 
distinction in the school ; and I should think that the character of the head-master, Dr. Russell, which 
was vigorous, unsympathetic, and stern, though not severe, was uncongenial to his own. With the 
boys who knew him, Thackeray was popular ; but he had no skill in games, and, I think, no taste for 
them. . . . He was already known by his faculty of making verses, chiefly parodies. I only re- 
member one line of one parody on a poem of L. E. L.'s, about * Violets, dark blue violets’ ; Thacke- 
ray’s version was ‘ Cabbages, bright green cabbages,’ and we thought it very witty. He took part in 
a scheme, which came to nothing, for a school magazine, and he wrote verses for it, of which I only 
remember that they were good of their kind. When I knew him better, in later years, I thought I 
could recognize the sensitive nature which he had asaboy. . . . His change of retrospective feel- 
ing about his school days was very characteristic. In his earlier books he always spoke of the Charter 
House as Slaughter House and Smithfield. As he became famous and prosperous, his memory soft- 
ened, and Slaughter House was changed into Grey Friars, where Colonel Newcome ended his life.”’ 


In February, 1829, when he was not as yet eighteen, Thackeray went up to Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, and was, I think, removed in 1830. ‘It may be presumed, therefore, that his studies there were 
not very serviceable to him. There are few, if any, records left of his doings at the university—unless 
it be the fact that he did there commence the literary work of his life. The line about the cabbages 
and the scheme of the school magazine can hardly be said to have amounted even to a commencement. 
In 1829 a little periodical was brought out at Cambridge, called 7ze Snob, with an assurance on the 
title that it was of conducted by members of the university. It is presumed that Thackeray took a 
hand in editing this. He certainly wrote, and published in the little paper, some burlesque lines on the 
subject which was given for the Chancellor's prize poem of the year. This was ** Timbuctoo,’” and 
Tennyson was the victor on the occasion. There is some good fun in the first four and last four lines 
ef Thackeray's production. 


““TIn Africa—a quarter of the world— 
Men’s skins are black ; their hair is crisped and curled ; 
And somewhere there, unknown to public view, : > i 
. A mighty city lies, called Timbuctoo. 
* * * * * * * . 
7 


“TI see her tribes the hill of glory mount, 
And sell their sugars on their own account ; 
While round her throne the prostrate nations come, 
Sue for her rice, and barter for her rum.”’ 


I cannot find in Ze Sod internal evidence of much literary merit beyond this. But then, how 
many great writers have there been from whose early lucubrations no future literary excellence could be 
prognosticated ? : F 

There is something at any rate in the name of the publication which tells of work that did come. 
Thackeray’s mind was at all times peculiarly exercised with a sense of snobbishness. His appreciation 
of the vice grew abnormally, so that at last he had a morbid horror of a snob—a morbid fear lest this 
or the other man should turn snob on his hands. It is probable that the idea was taken from the early _ 
‘Snob at Cambridge, either from his own participation in the work or from his remembrance of it. The 
Sn0b lived, I think, but nine weeks, and was followed at an interval, in 1830, by The Gownsman, 
which lived to the seventeenth number, and at the opening of which Thackeray no doubt had a hand. 
It professed to be a continuation of Ze Snob. It contains a dedication to all proctors, which I should 
not be sorry to attribute to him. ‘‘ To all Proctors, past, present, and future— 


Whose taste it is our privilege to follow, 
Whose virtue it is our duty to imitate, 
Whose presence it is our interest to avoid.”’ 


There is, however, nothing beyond fancy to induce me to believe that Thackeray was the author of the 
dedication, and I do not know that there is any evidence to show that he was connected with The Sob 
beyond the writing of ‘* Timbuctoo."’ aes 
In 1830 he left Cambridge, and went to Weimar either in that year or in 1831. Between Weimar 
and Paris he spent some portion of his earlier years, while his family—his mother, that is, and his step-_ 
father—were living in Devonshire. It was then the purport of his life to become an artist sae < 
studied drawing at Paris, affecting especially Bonnington, the young English artist, who had himself 
painted at Paris, and who had died in 1828. He never learned to draw—perhaps never could have | 
Jearned. That he was idle, and did not do his best, we may take for granted. He was always idle 
and only on some occasions, when the spirit moved him thoroughly, did he do his best even in after. 
life. But with drawing—or rather without it—he did wonderfully well even when he did his worst 
He did illustrate his own books, and every one knows how incorrect were his delineations But as illus- 
trations they were excellent. How often have I wished that characters of my own creating might be 
sketched as faultily, if with the same appreciation of the intended purpose. Let any one look = the 
“plates,” as they are called in ‘‘ Vanity Fair,’’ and compare each with the scenes and the characters 
intended to be displayed, and there see whether the artist —if we may call him so—has not ma re 
convey in the picture the exact feeling which he has described in the text. I have a little sketch 
which a cannon-ball is supposed to have just carried off the head of an aide -de-camp—me: 
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perhaps better say, lest I might affront military feelings—who is kneeling on the field of battle and 
delivering a dispatch to Marlborough on horseback, The graceful ease with which the duke receives the 
message, though the messenger’s head be gone, and the soldier-like precision with which the headless 
hero finishes his last effort of military obedience, may not have been portrayed with well-drawn figures 
but no finished illustration ever told its story better. Dickens has informed us that he first met Thacke. 
ray in 1835, on which occasion the young artist aspirant, looking no doubt after profitable employment 

proposed to become the illustrator of my earliest book.’’ It is singular that such should have been 
the first interview between the two great novelists. We may presume that the offer was rejected. 

In 1832, Thackeray came of age, and inherited his fortune—as to which various stories have been 
told. It seems to have amounted to about five hundred a year, and to have passed through his hands 
in a year or two, interest and principal. It has beem told of him that it was all taken away from him 
at cards, but such was not the truth. Some went in an Indian bank in which he invested it. A por- 
tion was lost at cards. But with some of it—the larger part, as I think—he endeavored, in concert 
with his step-father, to float a newspaper which failed. There seem to have been two newspapers in 
which he was so concerned, 7%ewVatzonal Standard and The Constttutvonal. On the latter he was 
engaged with his step-father, and in cafrying that on he lost the last of his money. Zhe National 
Standard had been running for some weeks when Thackeray joined it, and lost his money in it. It ran 
only for little more than twelve months, and then, the money having gone, the periodical came to an 
end. I know no road to fortune more tempting to a young man, or one that with more certainty leads 
toruin. Thackeray, who in a way more or less correct, often refers in his writings, if not to the inci- 
dents, at any rate to the remembrances, of his own life, tells us much of the story of this newspaper in 
“ Lovel the Widower.’’ ‘* They are welcome,"’ says the bachelor, ‘‘ to make merry at my charges in 
respect of a certain bargain which I made on coming to London, and in which, had I been Moses 
Primrose purchasing green spectacles, I could scarcely have been more taken in. My Jenkinson was 
an old college acquaintance, whom I was idiot enough to imagine a respectable man. ° The fellow had 


avery smooth tongue and sleek, sanctified exterior. He was rather a popular preacher, and used to 


ery a good deal in the pulpit. He anda queer wine-merchant and _bill-discounter, Sherrick by name, 
had somehow got possession of that neat little literary paper, Ze Museum, which perhaps you 
remember, and this eligible literary property my friend Honeyman, with his wheedling tongue, in- 
duced me to purchase.’’ Here is the history of Thackeray's money, told by himself plainly enough, 
_ but with no intention on his part of narrating an incident in his own life to the public. But the drollery 
of the circumstances, his own mingled folly and young ambition, struck him as being worth narration, 
and the more forcibly as he remembered all the ins and outs of his own reflections at the time—how 
he had meant to enchant the world and make his fortune. There was literary capital in it of which he 
could make use after so many years. Then he tells us of this ambition, and of the folly of it; and at 
the same time puts forward the excuses to be made for it. ‘I daresay I gave myself airs as editor of 
that confounded A/xseum, and proposed to educate the public taste, to diffuse morality and sound liter- 
ature throughout the nation, and to pocket a liberal salary in return for my services. I daresay I 


printed my own sonnets, my own tragedy, my own verses. . . . I daresay I wrote satirical articles. 
. . . Idaresay I made a gaby of myself to the world. Pray, my good friend, hast thou never done 
likewise ? If thou hast never been a fool, be sure thou wilt never be a wise man.’’ Thackeray was 


quite aware of his early weaknesses, and in the maturity of life knew well that he had not been preco- 
ciously wise. He delighted so to tell his friends, and he delighted also to tell the public, not meaning 
that any but an inner circle should know that he was speaking of himself. But the story now is plain 
to all who can read.* ; 

It was thus that he lost his money; and then, not having prospered very well with his drawing 
lessons in Paris or elsewhere, he was fain to take up literature as aprofession. It isa business which has 
its allurements. It requires no capital, no special education, no training, and may be taken up at any 
time without a moment's delay. If a mancan command atable, achair, a pen, paper, and ink, he can 
commence his trade as literary man. It is thus that aspirants generally do commence it. A man may 
or may not have another employment to back him, or means of his own; or—as was the case with 
Thackeray, when, after his first misadventure, he had to look about him for the means of living—he may 
have nothing but his intellect and his friends. But the idea comes to the man that as he has the pen 
and ink, and time on his hand, why should he not write and make money ? 

_ It is an idea that comes to very many men and women, old as wel] as young—to many thousands who 
at last are crushed by it, of whom the world knows nothing. A man can make the attempt though he 
has not a coat fit to go out into the street with ; or a woman, though she be almost in rags. There is 
no apprenticeship wanted. Indeed, there is no room for such apprenticeship. It is an art which no 
one teaches ; there is no professor who, in a dozen lessons, even pretends to show the aspirant “ow to 
write a book or an article. If you would be a watchmaker, you must Jearn ; or a lawyer, a -ook, or 
even a housemaid. Before you can clean a horse you must go into the stable, and begin at the begin- 
ning. Even the cab-driving tyro must sit fora while on the box, and learn something of the streets, be- 
fore he can ply for a fare. But the literary beginner rushes at once at the top rung of his ladder—as 
though a youth, having made up his mind to be a clergyman, should demand, without preliminary 
steps, to be appointed Bishop of London. That he should be able to read and write is presumed, and 
that only. So much may be presumed of every one, and nothing more is wanted. 

In truth nothing more is wanted—except those inner lights as to which so many men live and die: 


without having learned whether they possess them or not. Practice, industry, study of literature, culti- 


* The report that he had lost all his money and was going to live by painting in Paris, was still preva-- 


' lent in London in 1836. Macready, on the 27th April of that year, says in his Diary : ** At Garrick Club,, 
te ci 


dined and saw the papers. Met Thackeray, who has spent all his fortune, and is now about to settle: 
; I believe as an artist,’’ But at this time he was, in truth, turning to literature a$ a profession. 
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vatien of taste, and the rest, will, of course, lend their aid, will probably be necessary before high excel- 
lence is attained. But the instances are not to seek —are at the fingers of us all—in which the first un- 
instructed effort has succeeded. A boy, almost, or perhaps an old woman, has sat down and the book 
has come, and the world has read it, and the book-sellers have been civil and have written their 
checks. When all trades, all professions, all seats at offices, all employments at which a crust can be 
earned, are so crowded that a young man knows not where to look for the means of livelihood, is there 
not an attraction in this which to the self-confident must be almost invincible? The booksellers are 
courteous and write their checks, but that is not half the whole? MMonstrari digito/ That is 
obtained. The happy aspirant is written of in newspapers, or, perhaps, better still, he writes of 
others. When the barrister of forty-five has hardly got a name beyond Chancery Lane, this glorious 
young scribe, with the first down on his lips, has printed his novel and been talked about. 

The temptation is irresistible, and thousands fall into it. How is a man to know that he is not the 
lucky one or the gifted one? There is the table, and there the pen and ink. Among the unfortunate, 
he who fails altogether and from the first start is not the most unfortunate. A short period of life is 
wasted, and a sharp pang is endured. Then the disappointed one is relegated to the condition of life _ 
which he would otherwise have filled a little earlier. He has been wounded, but not killed, or even 
maimed. But he who has a little success, who succeeds in earning a few halcyon, but ah! so danger- | 
ous, guineas, is drawn into a trade from which he will hardly escape till he be driven from it, if he come 
out alive, by sheer hunger. He hangs on till the guineas become crowns and shillings- +ill some sad 
record of his life, made when he applies for charity, declares that he has worked hard for the last year 
or two, and has earned less than a policeman in the streets or a porteratarailway. Itistothatthathe ~ 
is brought by applying himself to a business which requires only a table and chair, with pen, ink, and 
paper! It is to that which he is brought by venturing to believe that he has been gifted with powers — 
of imagination, creation, and expression. 

The young man who makes the attempt knows that he must run the chance. He is well aware 
that nine'must fail where one will make his running good. So much as that does reach his ears, and ~ 
recommends itself to his common-sense. But why should it not be he as well as another? And this — 
prize, when it has been won, is so well worth the winning !_ He can endure starvation—so he tells him- 
self—as well as another. He will try. But yet he knows that he has but one chance out of ten in hi 
favor, and it is only in his happier moments that he flatters himself that that remains to him. The 
there falls upon him—in the midst of that labor which for its success especially requires that a man’s 
heart shall be light, and that he be always at his best—doubt and despair. If there be no chance, o 
what use is his labor ? 


“Were it not better done as others use, a | 
To sport with Amaryllis in the shade,” 


and amuse himself after that fashion? Thus the very industry which alone could give him a chance is 
discarded. It is so that the young man feels who, with some slight belief in himself and with many 
doubts, sits down to commence the literary labor by which he hopes to live. 

So it was, no doubt, with Thackeray. Such were his hopes and his fears—with a resolution, of 
which we can well understand that it should have waned at times, of earning his bread, if he did not 
make his fortune, in the world of literature. One has not to look far for evidence of the condition I 
have described—that it was so, Amaryllis and all. How or when he made his very first attempt in 
London, I have not learned; but he had not probably spent his money without forming “‘ press’’ 
acquaintances, and had thus formed an aperture for the thin end of the wedge. He wrote for The 
Constitutzonal, of which he was part proprietor, beginning his work for that paper as a correspondent 
from Paris. For a while he was connected with Ze Tzmes newspaper, though his work there did not, 

I think, amount to much. His first regular employment was on Fraser's Magazine, when Mr. 
Fraser’s shop was in Regent Street, when Oliver Yorke was the presumed editor, and among contrib- 
utors, Carlyle was one of the most notable. I imagine that the battle of life was difficult enough with 
him even after he had become one of the leading props of that magazine, All that he wrote was not 
taken, and all that was taken was not approved. In 1837-38, the ‘‘ History of Samuel Titmarsh and 
the Great Hoggarty Diamond ’’ appeared in the magazine. The ‘‘ Great Hoggarty Diamond ’’ is now 
known to all readers of Thackeray's works. It is not my purpose to speak specially of it here, except 
to assert that it has been thought to be a great success. When it was being brought out, the author 
told a friend of his—and of mine—that it was not much thought of at Fraser's, and that he had been 
called upon to shorten it. That is an incident disagreeable in its nature to any literary gentleman, and 
likely to be specially so when he knows that his provision of bread, certainly of improved bread and 
butter, is at stake. The man who thus darkens his literary brow with the frown of disapproval, has at 
his disposal all the loaves and all the fishes that are going. If the writer be successful, there will come 
a time when he will be above such frowns; but, when that opinion went forth, Thackeray had not 
yet made his footing good, and the notice to him respecting it must have been very bitter. It was in 
writing this ‘ Hoggarty Diamond”’ that Thackeray first invented the name of Michael Angelo 
Titmarsh. Samuel Titmarsh was the writer, whereas Michael Angelo was an intending illustrator. 
Thackeray’s nose had been broken ma school fight, while he was quite a little boy, by another little 
boy, at ee poe iehees ; ane there was Esueb kp some association, intended to be jocose, with the 
name of the great artist, whose nose was broken by his fellow- igi nd sj 
areas aes 8 three centuries before Waa Shyaen bi FAME ia aa ween a 
can understan all the disquietude of his heart when that warning as to the to 2) i 
his story was given to him. He was not a man capable of feeling saa time mais yee 
position, and when that occurred he was very far from assurance. I think that at no time did he : 
the sufficiency of his own mental qualification for the work he had taken in hand : but he dou 
else. He doubted'the appreciation of the world; he doubted his fitness for turning his int 
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valuable account ; he doubted his physical capacity—dreading his own lack of industry ; he doubted 
his luck ; he doubted the continual absence of some of those misfortunes on which the works of literary 
men are shipwrecked. Though he was aware of his own power, he always, to the last, was afraid that 
his own deficiencies should he too-strong against him. eh his nature to be idle—to put off his 
work—and then to be angry with himself for putting it off. Ginger was hot in the mouth for him, and 
all the allurements of the world were strong upon him. To find on Monday morning an excuse why he 
should not on Monday do Monday's work was, at the time, an inexpressible relief to him, but had be- 
come a deep regret—almost a remorse—before the Moniday was over. To such a one it was not given 
to believe in himself with that sturdy rock-bound foundation which we see to have belonged to some 
men from the earliest struggles of their career. To him, then, must have come an inexpressible pang 
when he was told that his story must be curtailed. 

Who else would have told such a story of himsélf to the first acquaintance he chanced to meet ? 
Of Thackeray it might be predicted that he certainly would do so. No little wound of the kind ever 


came to him but what he disclosed it at.once. ‘‘ They have only bought so many of my new book.”’ 
a Have you seen the abuse of my last number?’’ ‘‘ What am I to turn my hand to? They are get- 
ting tired of my novels. They don't read it,’’ he said to me of ‘‘ Esmond.’’ ‘‘ So you don’t mean 


to publish my work ?”’ he said once to a publisher in an open company. Other men keep their little 

_troubles to themselves. I have heard even of authors who have declared how all the publishers were 
running after their books ; I have heard some discourse freely of their fourth and fifth editions ; I have 
known an author to boast of his thousands sold in this country, and his tens of thousands in America ; 

* but I never heard any one else declare that no one would read his chef d@’e@uvre, and that the world 
was becoming tired of him. It was he who said, when he was fifty, that a man past fifty should never 
write a novel. 

_  _ And yet, as I have said, he was from an early age fully conscious of his own ability. That he was 
so is to be seen in the handling of many of his early works—in ‘* Barry Lyndon,”’ for instance, and the 
“* Memoirs of Mr. C. Jeames Yellowplush.’’ The sound is too certain for doubt of that kind. But he 
had not then, nor did he ever achieve, that assurance of public favor which makes a man confident that 

is work will be successful. During the years of which we are now speaking, Thackeray was a literary 
emian in this sense—that he never regarded his own status as certain, While performing much of 
best of his life’s work he was not sure of his market, not certain of his readers, his publishers, or 
price ; nor was he certain of himself. . 
It is impossible not to form some contrast between him and Dickens as to this period of his life—a 
comparison not as to their literary merits, but literary position. Dickens was one year his junior in 
re, and at this time, viz., 1837-38, had reached almost the zenith of his reputation. *‘‘ Pickwick’’ had 
_ been published, and ‘* Oliver Twist’? and ‘* Nicholas Nickleby’’ were being published, All the world 

_ was talking about the young author who was assuming his position with a confidence of his own powers 
which was fully justited both by his present and future success. It was manifest that he could make, 
not only his own fortune, but that of his publishers, and that he was a literary hero bound to be wor- 
shipped by all literary grades of men, down to the ‘‘devils’’ of the printing-office. At that time 
Thackeray, the older man, was still doubting, still hesitating, still struggling. Every one then had 
accepted the name of Charles Dickens. That of William Thackeray was hardly known beyond the 

’ circle of those who are careful to make themselves acquainted with such matters. It was then the 
custom, more generally than it is at present, to maintain anonymous writing in magazines. Now, if 
_ anything of special merit be brought out, the name of the author, if not published, is known. It was 
_ much less so at the period in question; and as the world of readers began to be acquainted with 
_ Jeames Yellowplush, Catherine Hayes, and other heroes and heroines, the name of the author had to 
be inquired for. I remember myself, when I was already well acquainted with the immortal Jeames, 
asking who was the writer. The works of Charles Dickens were at that time as well known to be his, 
and as widely read in England, as those almost of Shakespeare. 
It will be said, of course, that this came from the earlier popularity of Dickens. That is of course ; 
but why should it have been so? They had begun to make their effort much at the same time ;. and if there 
__ was any advantage in point of position as they commenced, it was with Thackeray. It might be said that 
the genius of the one was brighter than that of the other, or, at any rate, that it was more precocious. . But 
after judgment has, I think, not declared either of the suggestions to be true. J will make no comparison 
between two such rivals, who were so distinctly different from each, and each of whom, within so very 
short a period, has come to stand on a pedestal so high—the two exalted to so equal a vocation, And 
if Dickens showed the best of his power early in life, so did Thackeray the best of his intellect. In no 
display of mental force did he rise above ‘* Barry Lyndon.” I hardly know how the teller of a narra- 
- tive shall hope to mount in simply intellectual faculty above the effort there made. In what, then, was 
the difference? Why was Dickens already a great man when Thackeray was still a literary Bohemian ‘ 
7 The answer is to be found, not in the extent or in the nature of the genius of either man, but in the 
condition of mind—which indeed may be read plainly in their works by those who have eyes to see. 
_ The one was steadfast, industrious, full of purpose, never doubting of himself, always putting his best 
foot foremost and standing firmly on it when he got it there; with no inward trepidation, with no 
moments in which he was half inclined to think that this race was not for his winning, this goal not to 

_ be reached by his struggles. The sympathy of friends was good to him, but he could have done with- 

out it. The good opinion which he had of himself was never shaken by adverse criticism ; an the 

- criticism on the other side, by which it was exalted, came from the enumeration of th number of 

He was a firm, reliant man, very little prone to change, who, when he had discovered the 

is own talent, knew how to do the very best with it. ; ) 

almost be said that Thackeray was the very opposite of this. _ Unsteadfast, idle, changeable 

-pose, aware of his own intellect but not trusting it, no man ever failed more generally than he to 
best foot foremost. Full as his works are of pathos, full of humor, full of love and charity, tend- 
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h and honor and manly worth and womanly modesty, excelling, as they 
seem to me to do, most other written precepts that I know, they always seem to lack panes = 
might have been there. There is a touch of vagueness which indicates that his pen was not frm oY ile 
he was using it. He seems to me to’ have been dreaming ever of some high flight, and es - ote 
told himself, with a half-broken heart, that it was beyond his power to soar up aw t ose righ 
regions. I can fancy, as Hee sheets went from sie pe eee he told himself, in regard to every sheet, 

it wa ai ‘ ickens was quite sure of his ae act ; ‘ 
aati ag arate sae he aMortsaay Then he would put his hands in his pockets, and stretch al 
self, and straighten the lines of his face, over which a smile would come, as though ra crabs rom 
his editor were the best joke in the world ; and he would walk away, with his heart b is ing, and every 
nerve in an agony. There 2re none of us who want to have much of his work sey yo anno z 

In 1837 Thackeray married Isabella, daughter of Colonel Matthew Shawe, and from : is aarti pe 
came three daughters, Anne, Jane, and Harriet. The name of the eldest, now Mrs. Ric en = ie, 
who has followed so closely in her father’s steps, is a household word to the world of nove ane - ; 
the second died as a child ; the younger lived to marry Leslie Stephen, who is too well known dl ae to) 
say more than that he wrote, the other day, the little volume on Dr. Johnson in this series ; but she, 
too, has now followed her father. Of Thackeray’s married life what need be said shall be contained in 
a very few words. It was grievously unhappy; but the misery of it came from God and was in no 
~ wise due to human fault, She became ill, and her mind failed her. There was a period during which 
he would not believe that her illness was more than illness, and then he clung to her and waited on her 
with an assiduity of affection which only made his task the more painful to him. At last it became 
evident that she should live in the companionship of some one with whom her life might be altogether 
quiet, and she has since been domiciled with a lady with whom she has been happy. Thus she “am 
after but a few years of married life, taken away from him, and he became, as it were, a widower till 
the end of his days. . ; ; aes ; ¥ 

At this period, and indeed for some years after his marriage, his chief literary dependence was on 
Fraser's Magazine. He wrote also at this time in the Wew Monthly Magazine. In 1840 he brought 
out his ‘‘ Paris Sketch Book,’’ as to which he tells us, by a notice printed with the first edition, that 
of the sketches had already been published in various periodicals. Here he used the name Michael 
Angelo Titmarsh, as he did also with the ‘‘ Journey from Cornhill to Cairo."’ Dickens had called him- 
self Bozjeand clung to the name with persistency as long as the public would permit it. Thackeray's 
affection for assumed names was more intermittent, though I doubt whether he used his own name 
altogether till it appeared on the title-page of ‘* Vanity Fair.’" About this time began his connection 
with Puzch, in which much of his best work appeared. Looking back at our old friend as he used to 
come out from week to week at this time, we can hardly boast that we used to recognize how good the 
literary pabulum was that was then given for our consumption. We have to admit that the ordinary 
reader, as the ordinary picture-seer, requires to be guided bya name. We are moved to absolute 
admiration by a Raphael or a Hobbema, but hardly till we have learned the namevof the painter, or, at 
any rate, the manner of his painting. I am not sure that all lovers of poetry would recognize a “* Lyci- 
das’’ coming from some hitherto unknown Milton. Gradually the good picture or the fine poem makes 
its way into the minds of a slowly-discerning public. Pzzchk, no doubt, became very popular, owing, 
perhaps, more to Leech, its artist, than to any other single person. Gradually the world of readers 
began to know that there was a specialty of humor to be found in its pages—fun and sense, satire and 
good-humor, compressed together in small literary morsels as the nature of its columns required. 
Gradually the name of Thackeray as one of the band of brethren was buzzed about, and gradually 
became known as that of the chief of the literary brothers. But during the years in which he did much 
for Punch, say from, 1843 to 1853, he was still struggling to make good his footing in literature. 
They knew him well in the Puch office, and no doubt. the amount and regularity of the checks from 
Messrs. Bradbury & Evans, the then and still owners of that happy periodical, made him aware that. 
he had found for himself a satisfactory career. In *‘ a good day for himself, the journal, and the world, 
Thackeray found Puach.’’ This was said by his old friend Shirley Brooks, who himself lived to be 
editor of the paper and died in harness, and was said most truly. Puch was more congenial to him, 
and no doubt more generous, than Fraser. There was still something of the literary Bohemian about 
him, but not as it had been before. He was still unfixed, looking out for some higher career, not 
altogether satisfied to be no more than one of an anonymous band of brothers, even though the brothers 
were the brothers of Puzck. We can only imagine what were his thoughts as to himself and that other 
man, who was then known as the great novelist of the day—of a rivalry with whom he was certainly 
conscious. Punch was very much to him, but was not quite enough. That must have been very clear 
to himself as he meditated the beginning of ‘* Vanity Fair.”’ 

Of the contributions to the periodical, the best known now are ‘‘ The Snob Papers” and ‘‘ The 
Ballads of Policeman X.’’ But they were very numerous. Of Thackeray as a poet, or maker of verses, 
I will say a few words in a chapter which will be devoted to his own so-called ballads. Here it seems 
only necessary to remark that there was not apparently any time in his career at which he began to 
think seriously of appearing before the public as a poet. Such was the intention early in their career 
with many of our best-known prose writers, with Milton, and Goldsmith, and Samuel Johnson, with 
Scott, Macaulay, and more lately with Matthew Arnold—writers of verse and prose who ultimately 
prevailed, some in one direction, and others in the other. Milton and Goldsmith have been known best 
as poets, Johnson and Macaulay as writers of prose. But with all of them there has been a distinct 
effort in each art. Thackeray seems to have tumbled into versification by accident, writing it as ama- 
teurs do, a little now and again for his own delectation and to catch the taste of partial friends 2 Ehe 
reader feels that Thackeray would not have begun to print his verses unless the opportunity of doi 
had been brought in his way by his doings in prose. And yet he had begun to write verses wt 
was very young—at Cambridge, as we have seen, when he contributed more to the fame of Timt 


ing, as they always do, to trut 
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than I think even Tennyson has done—and in his 
have felt the strength of his own mingled humor and pathos, he always struck with an unceytain note 
till he had gathered strength and confidence by popularity. Good as they generally were, his verses 
were accidents, written not as a writer writes who claims to be a poet, but as though they might have 
been the relaxation of a doctor or a barrister, 

And so they were. When Thackeray first settled himself in London, to make his living among 
the magazines and newspapers, I do not imagine that he counted much on his poetic powers, He de- 
scribes it all in his own dialogue between the pen and the album. 


“Since he,"’ says the pen, speaking of its master, Thackeray : 


early years at Paris. Here again, though he must 


“ Since he my faithful service did engage, 
To follow him through his queer pilgrimage, 
I’ve drawn and written many a line and page. 


“ Caricatures I scribbled have, and rhymes. 
And dinner-cards, and picture pantomimes, 
And many little children’s books at times. 

“*T’ve writ the foolish fancy of his brain ; 

The aimless jest that, striking, hath caused pain ; 

The idle word that he’d wish back again. 


““ [ve helped him to pen many a line for bread.”’ 


It was thus he thought of his work. There had been caricatures, and rhymes, and many little 
children’s books ; and then the lines written for his bread, which, except that they were written for 
Punch, were hardly undertaken with a more serious purpose. In all of it there was ample seriousness, 
had he known it himself. What a tale of the restlessness, of the ambition, of the glory, of the 
misfortunes of a great country is given in the ballads of Peter the French drummer ! Of that 
brain, so full of fancy, the pen had lightly written all the fancies. He did not know it when 
he was doing so, but with that word fancy he has described exactly the gift with which his 
brain was specially endowed. If a writer be accurate, or sonorous, or witty, or simply pathetic, 
he may, I think, gauge his own powers. He may do so after experience with something ‘of cer- 
tainty. But fancy is a gift which the owner of it cannot measure, and the power of which, when he 
is using it, he cannot himself understand. There is the same lambent flame flickering over everything 
he did, even the dinner-cards and the picture pantomimes. He did not in the least know what he put 
into those things. So it was with his verses. It was only by degrees, when he was told of it by others, 
that he found that they, too, were of infinite value to him in his profession, 

The “‘ Irish Sketch Book ’”’ came out in 1843, in which he used, but only half used, the name of 
Michael Angelo Titmarsh. He dedicates it to Charles Lever, and in signing the dedication gave his 
own name. ‘‘ Laying aside,’’ he says, ‘for a moment the travelling title of Mr. ‘fitmarsh, let me 
acknowledge these favors in my own name, and subscribe myself, ,etcy,.etes,; WwW. M. Thackeray. So 
he gradually fell into the declaration of his own identity. In 1844 he made his journey to Turkey and 
Egypt—"* From Cornhill to Grand Cairo,”’ as he called it, still using the old nom. de plume, but again 
signing the dedication with his own name. It was now made to the captain of the vessel in which he 
encountered that famous white squall, in describing which he has shown the wonderful power he had 
et aha was commenced, in numbers, the novel which first made his name well known to the 
world. This was ‘‘ Vanity Fair,’’ a work to which it is evident that he devoted all his mind. Up to 
this time his writings had consisted of short contributions, chiefly of sketches, each intended to stand by 
itself in the periodical to which it was sent. ‘* Barry Lyndon had hitherto been the longest ; but that 
and ‘‘ Catherine Hayes,’’ and the ‘‘ Hoggarty Diamond,’’ though stories continued through various 
numbers, had not as yet reached the dignity —or at any rate the Jength—of a three-volume novel. sbi 
of late novels had grown to be much longer than those of the old well-known measure. Dickens pe 
stretched his to nearly double the length, and had published them intwenty numbers. The attempt a 
caught the public taste, and had been pre-eminently successful. The nature of the tale as nese eas 
by him was altogether unlike that to which the readers of modern novels had been used. No ie wit 
an arranged catastrophe or dénomdment, was necessary. Some untying of the various knots = the nar- 
rative, no doubt, were expedient, but these were of the simplest kind, done with the view of giving an 
end to that which might otherwise be endless. The adventures of a Pickwick ora Nick eby re- 
quired very little of a plot, and this mode of telling a story, which might be continued on eo an 
number of pages, as long as the characters were interesting, met with approval. Thackeray, w ee a 
never depended much on his plot in the shorter tales which he had hitherto told, determined to a ne 
the sapae form in his first great work, butewith these changes : That as the central character with Dick- 

had always been made beautiful with unnatural virtue—for who was ever so unselfish as Pickwick, 
tant meciets as Nicholas, or so good a boy as Oliver?—so should his centre of interest be in 
Racca: - atheuret mt anal for this—or rather as to that condition of mind which brought about this 
alot ill soap in a final chapter, in which I will endeavor to describe the nature and effect 
result—I Mie se all Here it will be necessary only to declare that such was the choice he now made 
Spears i pe his jet attempt to rise out of a world of small literary contributions into the more 
OeegeN osition he author of a work of importance. We are aware that the monthly nurses of peri- 
sched tena ne me rst smile on the effort. The proprietors of magazines did not see their way 
Oe rany Pas,” and the publishers are said to have generally looked shy upon it. At 
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last it was brought out in numbers—twenty-four numbers instead of twenty, as with those by Dickens 
—under the guardian hands of Messrs. Bradbury & Evans. This was completed in 1848, and then it 
was that, at the age of thirty-seven, Thackeray first achieved for himself a name and reputation 
through the country. Before this he had been known at Fraser's and at the Punch office. He was 
known at the Garrick Club, and had become individually popular among literary men in London. He 
had made many fast friends, and had been, as it were, found out by persons of distinction. But Jones, 
and Smith, and Robinson, in Liverpool, Manchester, and Birmingham, did not know him as they knew 
Dickens, Carlyle, Tennyson, and Macaulay—not as they knew Landseer, or Stansfeld, or Turner ; not 
as they knew Macready, Charles Kean, or Miss Faucit. In that year, 1848, his name became common 
in the memoirs of the time. On the sth of June I find him dining with Macready, to meet Sir J. Wil- 
son, Panizzi, Landseer, and others. A few days afterward Macready dined with him. ‘‘ Dined with 
Thackeray ; met the Gordons, Kenyons, Procters, Reeve, Villiers, Evans, Stansfeld, and saw Mrs. 
Sartoris and S. C. Dance, White, H: Goldsmid, in the evening.’’ Again: ‘‘ Dined with Forster, hay- 
ing called and taken up Brookfield ; met Rintoul, Kenyon, Procter, Kinglake, Alfred Tennyson, Thacke- 
ray.’’ Macready was very accurate in jotting down the names of those he entertained, who enter- 
tained him, or were entertained with him. ‘‘ Vanity Fair’’ was coming out, and Thackeray had become 
one of the personages in literary society. In the January number of 1848, the Kadznburgh Review had 
an article on Thackeray's works generally, as they were then known. It purports to combine the “‘ Irish 
Sketch Book,’’ the ‘* Journey from Cornhill to Grand Cairo,’’ and *‘ Vanity Fair’’ as far as it had then 
gone, but it does in truth deal chiefly with the literary merits of the latter. I will quote a passage 
from the article, as proving in regard to Thackeray’s work an opinion which was well founded, and as 
telling the story of his life as far as it was then known : 

‘“* Full many a valuable truth,’’ says the reviewer, ‘‘ has been sent undulating through the air by men 
who have lived and died unknown. At this moment the rising generation are supplied with the best of 
their mental aliment by writers whose names are a dead letter to the mass; and among the most re- 
markable of these is Micheal Angelo Titmarsh, a/zas William Makepeace Thackeray, author of the 
‘‘ Trish Sketch Book,’’ of ‘‘ A Journey from Cornhill to Grand Cairo,’’ of “‘ Jeames’s Diary,’’ of *‘ The 
Snob Papers’’ in Punch, of ‘‘ Vanity Fair,’”’ etc. 

“Mr. Thackeray is now about thirty-seven years of age, of a good family, and originally intended for 
the bar. He kept seven or eight terms at Cambridge, but left the university without taking a degree, 
with the view of becoming an artist ; and we well remember, ten or twelve years ago, finding him day 
after day engaged in copying pictures in the Louvre, in order to qualify himself for his intended profes- 
sion. It may be doubted, however, whether any degree of assiduity would have enabled him to excel 
in the money-making branches, for his talent was altogether of the Hogarth kind, and was principally 
pea ae in the pen-and-ink sketches of character and situation which he dashed off for the amuse- 
ment of his friends. At the end of two or three years of desultory application, he gave up the notion of 
becoming a painter, and took to literature. He set up and edited with marked ability a weekly journal, 
on the plan of Te Atheneum and Literary Gazette, but was unable to compete successfully with such 
long-established rivals. He then became a regular man of letters—that is, he wrote for respectable 
magazines and newspapers, until the attention attracted to his contributions in Fraser’s Magazine and 
Punch emboldened him to start on his own account, and risk an independent publication.’’ Then 
follows a eulogistic and, as I think, a correct criticism on the book as far as it had gone. There are a 
few remarks perhaps a littless eulogistic as to some of his minor writings, ‘‘ The Snob Papers’ in par- 
ticular ; and at the end there is a statement with which I think we shall all now agree: ‘‘ A writer 
ee such a pen and pencil as Mr. Thackeray’s is an acquisition of real and high value in our litera- 

The reviewer has done his work in a tone friendly to the author, whom he knew *—as indeed it 
may be said that this little book will be written with the same feeling—but the public has already recog- 
nized the truth of the review generally. There can be no doubt that Thackeray, though he had hitherto 
been but a contributor of anonymous pieces to periodicals—to what is generally considered as merely 
the ephemeral literature of the month—had already become effective on the tastes and morals of read- 
ers. Affectation of finery ; the vulgarity which apes good breeding but never approaches it ; dishonest 
gambling, whether with dice or with railway shares ; and that low taste for literary excitement which is 
gratified by mysterious murders and Old Bailey executions, had already received condign punishment 
from Yellowplush, Titmarsh, Fitzboodle, and Ikey Solomon. Under all those names Thackeray had 
plied his trade as a satirist. Though the truths, as the reviewer said, had been merely sent mee be or 
cise i bes air, st had already become effective. é ‘ 8 

ackeray hac now become a personage—one of the recognized stars of the li 2) ; 1 
day. It was an honor to know him, and we may well buhieve that the givers of dnnere bie ho - 
have BP their guests. He had opened his oyster with his pen—an achievement whic be can- 
not be Said to have accomplished until ‘‘ Vanity Fair’’ had come out. In inquiring about him fror 
those who survive him, and knew him well in those days, I always hear the same i “ fies id 
only tell you the impromptu lines which fell from him!’ ‘‘If I had onl a Sis 

ad only kept the drawings from his 
pen, which used to be chucked about as though they were worth nothing!’ ‘‘If I could onl eM 
ber the drolleries !’’ Had they been kept, there might now be many volumes of these slits ih eats 
which the reviewer says that their talent was ‘‘ altogether of the Hogarth kind.’’ Could the hee ‘ 
kind more valuable? Like Hogarth, he could always make his picture tell his sto th aeh a 
Hogarth, he had not learned to draw. I have had sent to me for my inspection an “Ib peri eee 
and letters, which, in the course of twenty years, from 1829 to 1849, were dispatched pate Pharkscey 
to his old friend Edward Fitzgerald. Looking at the wit displayed in the drawings, I feel inclined to 

* The article was written by Abraham Hayward, who is still with us re 
desire to assist Thackeray in his struggle upward in which it succeeded. 
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and was no doubt instigated by a 
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ey ye oe he a si he would have been a second Hogarth. There is a series of ballet scenes, in 
wine Hi a et Zephyr are the two chief performers, which for expression and drollery exceed any- 

ng that I know of the kind. The set in this book are lithographs, which were published, but I do 
not eae to have seen them elsewhere. There are still among us many who knew him ‘well—Ed- 
at itzgerald and George Venables, James Spedding and. Kinglake, Mrs. Procter—the widow of 

arry Cornwall, who loved him well—-and Monckton Milnes, as he used to be, whose touching lines 
moe. just after Thackeray s death will close this volume, Frederick Pollock and Frank Fladgate, John 

ser Bm and William Russell—and they all tell the same story. Though he so rarely talked, as 
ee stalkers do, and was averse to sit down to work, there were always falling from his mouth and pen 
those little pearls. Among the friends who had been kindest and dearest to him in the days of his 
strugglings, he once mentioned three to me—Matthew Higgins, or Jacob Omnium, as he was more 
popularly called ; William Stirling, who became Sir William Maxwell; and Russell Sturgis, who is 
ae the senior partner in the great housé of Barings. Alas, only the last of these three is left among 
us! Thackeray was a man of no great power of conversation. i doubt whether he ever shone in what 
is called general society. He was not a man to be valuable at a dinner-table as a good talker. It was 
when there were but two or three together that he was happy himself and made others happy ; and 
then it would rather be from some special piece of drollery that the joy of the moment would come, 
than from the discussion of ordinary topics. After so many years his old friends remember the fag-ends 
of the doggerel lines which used to drop from him without any effort on all occasions of jollity. And 
though he could be very sad—laden with melancholy, as 1 think must have been the case with him 
always—the feeling of fun would quickly come to him, and the queer rhymes would be poured out as 
plentifully as the sketches were made. Here is a contribution which I find hanging in the memory of 
an old friend, the serious nature of whose literary labors would certainly have driven such lines from 
his mind, had they not at the time caught fast hold of him : 


*“ In the romantic little town of Highbury 
My father kept a circulatin’ library ; 
He followed in his youth that man immortal, who 
Conquered the Frenchmen on the plains of Waterloo, 
Mamma was an inhabitant of Drogheda, 
Very good she was to darn and to embroider. 
In the famous island of Jamaica, 
For thirty years I’ve been a sugar-baker ; 
And here I sit, the Muses’ ’appy vot’ry, 
A cultivatin’ every kind of po’try.”’ 


There may, perhaps, have been a mistake in a line, but the poem has been handed down with fair 
correctness over.a period of forty years. He was always versifying. He once owed me five pounds 
seventeen shillings and sixpence, his share of a dinner bill at Richmond. He sent me a check, for the 
amount in rhyme, giving the proper financial document on the second half of a sheet of note-paper. I 
gave the poem away as an autograph, and now forget the lines. This was all trifling, the reader will 
say. Nodoubt. Thackeray was always trifling, and-yet always serious. In attempting to understand 
his character, it is necessary for you to bear within your own mind the idea that he was always, within 
his own bosom, encountering melancholy with buffoonery, and meanness with satire. The very spirit 
of burlesque dwelt within him—a spirit which does not see the grand the less because of the travesties 
which it is always engendering. 

In his youthful—all but boyish—days in London, he delighted to ‘* put himself up’’ at the Bed- 
ford, in Covent Garden. Then, in his early married days, he lived in Albion Street, and from thence 
went to Great Coram Street, till his household there was broken up by his wife’s illness. He afterward 

_ took lodgings in St. James’s Chambers, and then a house in Young Street, Kensington. Here he lived 
from 1847, when he was achieving his great triumph with ‘‘ Vanity Fair,’’ down to 1853, when he 
removed to a house which he bought in Onslow Square. In Young Street there had come to lodge 
opposite to him an Irish gentleman, who, on the part of his injured country, felt very angry with — 
Thackeray. The ‘‘ Irish Sketch Book ’’ had not been complimentary, nor were the descriptions, which 
Thackeray had given, generally, of Irishmen; and there was extant an absurd idea that in his 
abominable heroine Catherine Hayes he had alluded to Miss Catherine Hayes, the Irish singer. Word 
was taken to Thackeray that this Irishman intended to come across the street and avenge his country 
on the calumniator’s person. Thackeray immediately called upon the gentleman, and it is said that the 
visit was pleasant to both parties. There certainly was no blood shed. 

He had now succeeded—in 1848—in making for himself a standing. as a man of letters, and 
an income. What was the extent of his income I have no means of saying, nor is it a subject on 
which, as I think, inquiry should be made. But he was not satisfied with his position. He felt it to be 
precarious, and he was always thinking of what he owed to his two girls. That arbztrzum populares 
aur@ on which he depended for his daily bread was not regarded by him with the confidence which it 
deserved. He did not, probably, know how firm was the hold he had obtained of the public ear. At 
any rate he was anxious, and endeavored to secure for himself a permanent income in the public 
service. He had become by this time acquainted, probably intimate, with the Marquis. of Clanricarde, 
who was then Postmaster-General. In 1848 there fell a vacancy in the situation of Assistant Secretary 
at the General Post-Office, and Lord Clanricarde either offered it to him or promised to give it to him. 


_ The Postmaster-General had the disposal of the place, but was not altogether free from control in the 


- 


matter. When he made known his purpose at the Post-Office, he was met by an assurance from the 
officer next under him that the thing could not be done.’ The services were wanted of a man who had 
had experience in the Post-Office, and, moreover, it was necessary that the feelings of other gentle- 
men should be consulted. Men who have been serving in an office many years do not like to see even 
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a man of genius put over their heads. In fact, the office would have been up in arms at such an injus~ 
tice. Lord Clanricarde, who in a matter of patronage was not scrupulous, was still a good-natured 
man and amenable. He attempted to befriend his friend till he found that it was impossible, and then, 
with the best grace in the world, accepted the official nominee that was offered to him. 

It may be said that had Thackeray succeeded in that attempt he would surely have ruined himself, 
No man can be fit for the management and performance of special work who has learned nothing of it 
before his thirty-seventh year ; and no man could have been less so than Thackeray. There are men 
who, though they be not fit, are disposed to learn their lesson and make themselves as fit as possible. 
Such cannot be said to have been the case with this man. For the special duties which he would, have 
been called upon to perform, consisting to a great extent of the maintenance of discipline overa large 
body of men, training is required, and the service would have suffered for awhile under any untried 
elderly tyro. Another man might have put himself into harness. Thackeray never would have done 
so. The details of his work, after the first month, would have been inexpressibly wearisome to him, To 
have gone into the city, and to have remained there every day from eleven till five, would have been all 
but impossible to him. He would not have done it. And then he would have been tormented by the 
feeling that he was taking the pay and not doing the work. There is a belief current, not confined to a 
few, that a man may be a Government secretary, with a generous salary, and have nothing todo. The 
idea is something that remains to us from the old days of sinecures. If there be now remaining places 
so pleasant, or gentlemen so happy, I do not know them. Thackeray’s notion of his future duties was 
probably very vague. He would have repudiated the notion that he was looking for a sinecure, but no 
doubt considered that the duties would be easy and light. It is not too much to assert that he who 
could drop his pearls, as I have said above, throwing them wide-cast without an effort, would have 
found his work as Assistant Secretary at the General Post-Office to be altogether too much for him. 
And then it was no doubt his intention to join literature with the civil service. He had been taught to 
regard the civil service as easy, and had counted upon himself as able to add it to his novels, and his 
work with his Pusch brethren, and to his contributions generally to the literature of the day. He 
might have done so, could he have risen at five, and have sat at his private desk for three hours before 
he began his official routine at the public one. A capability for grinding, an aptitude for continuous 
hard work, a disposition to sit in one’s chair as though fixed to it by cobbler’s wax, will enable a man 
in the prime of life to go through the tedium of a second day’s work every day ; but of all men Thack- 
eray was the last to bear the wearisome perseverance of such a life. Some more or less continuous 
attendance at his office he must have given, and with it would have gone Puch and the novels, the 
ballads, the burlesques, the essays, the lectures, and the monthly papers full of mingled satire and ten- 
derness, which have left to us that Thackeray which we could so ill afford to lose out of the literature 
of the nineteenth century. And there would have remained to the civil service the memory of a dis- 
graceful job. , 

He did not, however, give up the idea of the civil service. Ina letter to his American friend, Mr. 
Reed, dated 8th November, 1854, he says: “‘ The secretaryship of our Legation at Washington was 
vacant the other day, and I instantly asked for it ; but in the very kindest letter Lord Clarendon showed 
how the petition was impossible. First, the place was given away. Next, it would not be fair to ~ 
appoint out of the service. But the first was an excellent reason—not a doubt of it.’’ The validity of 
the second was probably not so apparent to him as it is to one who has himself waited long for promo- ° 
tion. *‘So if ever I come,”’ he continues, *‘ as I hope and trust to do this time next year, it must be in 
my own coat, and not the queen’s.’’ Certainly in his own coat, and not in the queen’s, must Thack- 
eray do anything by which he could mend his fortune or make his reputation. There never was a man 
less fit for the queen’s coat. : 

Nevertheless he held strong ideas that much was due by the queen’s ministers to men of 
letters, and no doubt had his feelings of slighted merit, because no part of the debt due was paid to 
him. In 1850 he wrote a letter to The Morning Chronicle, which has since been republished, in 4 
which he alludes to certain opinions which had been put forth in The Examzner. ‘‘1 don’t see,’’ he ; 

says, “why men of letters should not very cheerfully coincide with Mr. Examiner in accepting all the 

honors, places, and prizes which they can get. “The atnount of such as will be awarded to them will 
not, we may be pretty sure, impoverish the country much; and if it is the custom of the State to 
reward by money, or titles of honor, or stars and garters of-any sort, individuals who do the country 
service —and if individuals are gratified at having ‘ Sir’ or ‘ My lord’ appended to their names, or stars 
and ribbons hooked on to their coats and waistcoats, as men most undoubtedly are, and as their wives 
families, and relations are—there can be no reason why men of letters should not have the chance as 
well as men of the robe or the sword ; or why, if honor and money are good for one profession they 
should not be good for another. No man in other callings thinks himself degraded by receiving a re- 
ward from his Government ; nor, surely, need the literary man be more squeamish about pensions 
and ribbons, and titles than the ambassador, or general, or judge. Every European State but ours 
rewards its men of letters. The American Government gives them their full share of its small patron- 
age ; and if Americans, why not Englishmen ?”’ 

In this a great subject is discussed which would be too long for these pages; but I think that 
there now exists a feeling that literature can herself, for herself, produce a rank as effective as any that 
a queen’s minister can bestow. Surely, it would be a repainting of the lily, an adding a flavor to the: 
rose, a gilding of refined gold, to create to-morrow a Lord Viscount Tennyson, a Baron Carlyle, or a 
Right Honorable Sir Robert Browning. And as for pay and pension, the less of it the better for any 
profession, unless so far as it may be payment made for work done. Then the higher the payment the 
better, in literature as in all other trades. It may be doubted even whether a special rank of its own 
be good for literature, such as that which is achieved by the happy possessors of the forty chairs of the 
Academy, in France. Even though they hadan angel to make the choice—which they have not—that 
angel would do more harm to the excluded than good to the selected, > 
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‘* Pendennis, Esmond,”’ and ‘‘ The Newcomes” followed ‘ ir’’ i 
bai always at an interval of two years—in 1850, 1852, and 1854. a Se ns Ponte rake Wee 
a chapter, or part of a chapter, to each of these, I need say nothing here of their special merits or 
demerits. Esmond _’’ was brought out as awhole, The others appeared in numbers. ‘‘ He Jisped 
in numbers, for the numbers came.’’ It isa mode of pronunciation in literature by no means very 
ea ies but easy of production and lucrative. But though easy it is seductive, and leads to idleness. 

seoesthsy) by means of it can raise money and reputation on his book before he has written it, and 
when the pang of parturition is over in regard to one part, he feels himself entitled to a period of ease 
because the amount required for the next division will ocuppy him only half the month. This to Thack- 
tray was so alluring that the entirety of the tinal half was not always given to’ the task. His self- 
reproaches and bemoanings when sometimes the day for reappearing would come terribly nigh, while 
yet the necessary amount of copy was far from being ready, were often very ludicrous and very sad— 
ludicrous. because he never told of his distress without adding to it something of ridicule which was 
irresistible, and sad because those who loved him best were aware that physical suffering had already 
fallen upon him, and that he was deterred by illness from the exercise of continuous energy. 1 my- 
self did not know him till after the time now in question. My acquaintance with him was quite late 
in his life. But he has told me something of it, and 1 have heard from those who lived with him how 
continual were his sufferings. In 1854, he says in one of his letters to Mr. Reed—the only private Jet- 
ters of his which I know to have been published: ‘‘I am to-day just out of bed after another, about 
the dozenth, severe fit of spasms which I have had this year. My book would have been written but 
for them.’’ His work was always going on, but though not fuller of matter—that would have been 
almost impossible—would have been better in manner, had he been delayed neither by suffering nor by 
that palsying of the energies which suffering produces. a 

This ought to have been the happiest period of his life, and should have been very happy. He 
had become fairly easy in his circumstances. He had succeeded in, his work, and had made for him- 
self a great name. He was fond of popularity, and especially anxious to be loved by a small circle of 
friends. These good things he had thoroughly achieved. Immediately after the publication of ** Vanity 
Fair” he stood high among the literary heroes of his country, and had endeared himself especially to a 

_ Special knot of friends. His face and figure, his six feet four in height, with his flowing hair, already 
nearly gray, and his broken nose, his broad forehead and ample chest, encountered everywhere either 
love or respect ; and his daughters to him were all the world—ihe bairns of whom he says, at the end 
of the ** White Squall ’” ballad : 


““T thought, as day was breaking, 
My little girls were waking, 
And smiling, and making 

A prayer at home for me.”’ 


Nothing could have been more tender or endearing than his relations with his children. But still there was 
a skeleton in nis cupboard—or rather two skeletons. His home had been broken up by his wife’s malady, 
and his own health was shattered. When he was writing ‘‘ Pendennis,’’ in 1849, he had a severe fever, 
and then those spasms came, of which four or five years afterward he wrote to Mr. Reed. His home, as 
a home should be, was never restored to him—or his health. Just at that period of life at which a 
man generally makes a happy exchange in taking his wife’s drawing-room in lieu of the smoking-room 
of his club, and assumes those domestic ways of living which are becoming and pleasant for matured 
years, that drawing-room and those domestic ways were closed against him. The children were then 
_ no more than babies, as far as society was concerned—things to kiss and play with, and make a home 
happy if they could only have had their mother with them. I have no doubt there were those who 
_ thought that Thackeray was very jolly under his adversity. Jolly he was. It was the manner of the 
_ man to be so—if that continual playfulness which was natural to him, lying over a melancholy which 
was as continual, be compatible with jollity. He laughed, and ate, and drank, and threw his pearls ' 
about with miraculous profusion. But I fancy that he was far from happy. I remember once, when I 
was young, receiving advice as to the manner in which I had better spend my evenings ; 1 was toley 5 
that I ought to go home, drink tea, and read good books. It was excellent advice, but I found that oe 
the reading of books in solitude was not an occupation congenial to me. It was so, I take it, with 
Thackeray. He did not like his lonely drawing-room, and went back to his life among the clubs by no 
‘means with contentment. 

In 1853, Thackeray, having then his own two girls to provide for, added a third to his family, and 
adopted Amy Crowe, the daughter of an uld friend, and sister of the well-known artist now among us. 
How it came to pass that she wanted a home, or that this special home suited her, it would be un- 
necessary here to tell even if I knew. But that he did give a home to this young lady, making her in 

all respects the same as another daughter, should be told of him. He was a man who liked to broaden 
his back for the support of others, and to make himself easy under such burdens. In 1862, she mar- 
ried a Thackeray cousin, a young officer with the Victoria Cross, Edward Thackeray, and went out to 

_ India, where she died. ; 
In 1854, the year in which ‘‘ The Newcomes”’ came out, Thackeray had broken his close alliance 
with Punch. In’ December of that year there appeared from his pen an article in 77 he Quarterly on 
_ * John Leech’s Pictures of Life and Character.”’ It is a rambling discourse on picture-illustration in 
~ general, full of interest, but hardly good as a criticism—a portion of literary work for which he was not 
specially fitted. In it he tells us how Richard Doyle, the.artist, had given up his work for Punch, not 
_ having been able, as a Roman Catholic, to endure the skits which, at that time, were appearing in one 
~ number after another against what was then called Papal aggression. The reviewer--Thackeray him- 
- self —then tells us of the secession of himself from the board of brethren, ‘‘ Another member of Mr. 
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Punch’s cabinet, the biographer of ‘Jeames,’ the author of ‘The Snob Papers,’ resigned his func- 
tions, on account of Mr. Punch’s assaults upon the present Emperor of the French nation, whose anger 
Jeames thought it was unpatriotic to arouse.’’ How hard it must be for cabinets to agree ! This man 
or that is sure to have some pet conviction of his own, and the better the man the stronger the convic- 
tion! Then the reviewer went on in favor of the artist of whom he was specially speaking, making a 
comparison which must at the time have been odious enough to some of the brethren. ‘* There can he 
no blinking the fact that in Mr. Punch's cabinet John Leech is the right-hand man. Fancy a number 
of Punch without Leech’s pictures ! What would you give for it?’’ Then he breaks out into strong 
admiration of that one friend—perhaps with a little disregard as to the feelings of other friends.* This 
‘* Critical Review,”’ if it may properly be so called—at any rate it is so named as now published—is to 
be found in our authors’ collected works, in the same volume with ‘‘ Catherine.’’ It is there preceded 
by another, from 7he Westminster Review, written fourteen years earlier, on ‘‘ The Genius of Cruik- 
shank.’’ This contains a descriptive catalogue of Cruikshank’s works up to that period, and is interest- 
ing, from the piquant style in which it is written. I fancy that these two are the only efforts of the kind 
which he made—and in both he dealt with the two great caricaturists of his time, he himself being, in 
the imaginative part of a caricaturist’s work, equal in power to either of them. 

We now come to a phase of Thackeray’s life in which he achieved a remarkable success, attribut- 
able rather to his fame as a‘writer than to any particular excellence in the art which he then exercised, 
He took upon himself the functions of a lecturer, being moved to do so by a hope that he might thus 
provide a sum of money for the future sustenance of his children. - No doubt he had been advised to 
this course, though I do not know from whom specially the advice may have come. Dickens had 
already considered the subject, but had not yet consented to read in public for money on his own 
account. John Forster, writing of the year 1846, says of Dickens and the then only thought-of exercise 
of a new profession : ‘‘ I continued to oppose, for reasons to be stated in their place, that which he had 
set his heart upon too strongly to abandon, and which I still can wish he had preferred to surrender, 
with all that seemed to be its enormous gain.’’ And again he says, speaking of a proposition which 
had been made to Dickens from the town of Bradford: “‘ At first this was entertained, but was 
abandoned, with some reluctance, upon the argument that to become publicly a reader must alter, with- 
out improving, his position publicly as a writer, and that it was a change to be justified only when the 
higher calling should have failed of the old success.’’ The meaning of this was that the money to be 
made would be sweet, but that the descent to‘a profession which was considered to be lower than that 
of literature itself would carry with it something that was bitter. It was as though one who had sat on 
the Woolsack as Lord Chancellor should raise the question whether, for the sake of the income attached 
to it, he might, without disgrace, occupy a seat on a lower bench; as though an architect should con- 
sider with himself the propriety of making his fortune-as a contractor ; or the head of acollege lower his 
dignity, while he increased his finances, by taking pupils. When such discussions arise, money generally 
carries the day—and should do so. When convinced that money may be earned without disgrace, we 
ought to allow money to carry the day. When we talk of sordid gain and filthy lucre, we are generally 
hypocrites. If gains be sordid and lucre filthy, where is the priest, the lawyer, the doctor, or the man 
of literature who does not wish for dirty hands? An income, and the power of putting by something 
for old age, something for those who are to come after, is the wholesome and acknowledged desire of 
all professional men. Thackeray having children, and being gifted with no power of making his money 
go very far, was anxious enough on the subject. We may say now, that had he confined himself to 
his pen, he would not have wanted while he lived, but would have left but little behind him. That he 
was anxious we have seen, by his attempts to subsidize his literary gains by a Government office. I 
cannot but think that had he undertaken public duties for which he was ill qualified, and received a 
salary which he could hardly have earned, he would have done less for his fame than by reading to the 
public. Whether he did that well or ill, he did it well enough for the money. The people who heard 
him, and who paid for their seats, were satished with their bargain—as they were also in the case of 
Dickens ; and I venture to say that in becoming publicly a reader, neither did Dickens nor Thackeray 
‘alter his position as a writer,’’ and “* that it was a change to be justified,’ though the success of the 
old calling had in no degree waned. What Thackeray did enabied him to leave a comfortable income 
for his children, and one earned honestly, with the full approval of the world around hirn. 

Having saturated his mind with the literature of Queen Anne’s time—not probably, in the first in- 
' stance, as a preparation for ‘‘ Esmond,’’ but in such a way as to induce him to create an Esmond 
—he took the authors whom he knew so well as the subject for his first series of lectures. He wrote 
“The English Humorists of the Eighteenth Century’ in 1851, while he must have been at work on 
‘*Esmond,”’ and first delivered the course at Willis’s Rooms in that year. He afterward went with 
these through many of our provincial towns, and then carried them to the United States, where he de- 
livered them to large audiences in the winter of 1852 and 1853. Some few words as to the merits of 
the composition I will endeavor to say in another place. I myself never heard him lecture, and can 
therefore give no opinion of the performance. That which I have heard from others has been very vari- 
ous. It is, I think, certain that he had none of those wonderful gifts of elocution which made it 2 
pleasure to listen to Dickens, whatever he read or whatever he said ; nor had he that power of applica- 
tion by using which his rival taught himself with accuracy the exact effect to be given to every word 
The rendering of al piece by Dickens was composed as an oratorio is composed, and was then studied 
by heart as music is studied. And the piece was all given by memory, without any looking at the 


ig For a week there existed at the Punch office a grudge against Thackeray in reference to this awkward 
question : ‘‘ What would you give for your Punch without John Leech?’ Then he asked the confraternity 
to dinner—more Thackerayana—and the confraternity came. Who can doubt that they were very jolly over 
the little blunder? For years afterward Thackeray was a guest at the well-knoéwn Punch dinner, thouch he 
was no longer one of the contributors. Ni: ite 
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spoken of in its proper place. He was then forty-eight years old, very gray, 
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notes or words.. There was nothing igarieh : ; 

inverse ta adacaied, pavers, piiiag of this ‘ we Phackeray. But the thing read was in itself of great 

standing, so that they w pire ere given clearly, with sufficient intonation for easy under 

AS» t they who were willing to hear something from hi ; iB galy ender 
received full value for their money. At any rat we Ae ung from him felt on hearing that they had 
sand was kept. . any rate, the Jectures were successful, The money was made 

He came from his first trip t ica san , : . 

Popes Magromes."’ This. se Sh ees Pe nee Bene in Onslow Square, and then published 
Then, having enjoyed his success in the first ie cae * So avhichet phalk have. soxaneak. haeakter. 
never essayed the kind of reading which with Dickehe be ef as ne prepared a second series. He 
portions from his well-known works. Thackeray nifote i ain Ww onderfully popular. Dickens recited 
have since been added to his other literature but heli : Rolh eupirer s IGF Eine OG RRs Rey 
were ‘‘ The Four Georges.’’ In a lucrative oint.ot he prepares EAE. abi, RL sli 
the sum of money realized in the United Stance ge ve they were even more successful than the first, 
popular, even if better attended, the subject chosen Stel ic l + as tok pera mves erie 
question whether too much freedom had not been taken i a ‘fice : whi eae ane arcane 
considered to be founded on divine right, is still as sacred as cg ec Rann eagle ed 
is to remain among us a sovereign that ‘sovereign ae Kae eae aie Chat ds AP uel te 
endowed with all that personal eespash te alk gore though divested of political power, should be 
le pe ae Solana aa omega * : we wish ourselves to be high, we should treat that 
know—as we have nen to view asom brie ala Be eH fi : ei soqrants Shouse we 
merit. The respect of which we speak should in the st hive 2 ao armness,o the teen gael Benaame 
diate occupant, and-will naturally become dim-—or p ee bap ea, Rix wPesnees py Aid Sea 
history or fable may tell of them, No one need palioeoa a i eee Senet ae Pee 
sauiah vay read { é I : d of King John, let him b 
ever so strong a stickler for the privileges of majesty. But ig ‘ae ince sete d _ 
of which we wish to preserve the dignity seems to be assailed ices a ina ih peek Wa Ban Ce 
Ee incor San tuemor. There vx sailed when unmeasured evil is said of one who 
departed relative delineated with all hase ae ie ga Se ne ae : 
have been made imperfect. It is a general conviction as to this which so frec Rote: a fee hie? ae 
of those recently dead into mere eulogy. The fictitious charity which is Pu > oe ; Sail 
nzst bonum banishes truth. The feeling of which I speak almost leads me A this vhs A eb Bey La 
my pan. A And, if so much be due to all subjects, is less due to a sovereign ? ied Wisi 
yeas eapsertions such as these maupmie hed, I think, the popularity of Thackeray's second series of 
ees 3 tp rather, not their popularity, but the estimation in which they were held. On this head he 
re Bs imself more than once very gallantly, and had a great deal to say on his side of the question. 
Suppose, for example, in America—in Philadelphia or in New York—that I had spoken about George 
IV. in terms of praise and affected reverence, do you believe they would have folcd his name an 
cheers, or have heard it with anything of respect ?’" And again : ‘* We degrade our own honor and the 
oomesier s by unduly and unjustly praising him ; and the mere slaverer and flatterer is one who comes 
Si doen igs Wee: eseb pa ecleenaa pays with false coin his tribute to Cesar. I don’t disguise that I 
> : j ytr ere for loya ty—for honest English feeling.’’ This was said by Thackeray at a 
dinner in Edinburgh, in 1857, and shows how the matter rested on his mind. Thackeray's loyalty was 
meee reson, but was pegs with en little of reverence. He was one who revered modesty 
ee pent aoe se against w ich he had in the bottom of his heart something of repub- 
icy. Ais g was no doubt of the more manly ‘kind. But in what he said at Edinburgh 
he hardly hit the nail on the head. No one had suggested that he should have said good things of a 
king which he did not believe to be true. The question was whether it may not be well sometimes for 
us to hold our tongues. An American literary man, here in England, would not lecture on the morals 
of Hamilton, on the manners of General Jackson, on the general amenities of President Johnson. 

In 1857 Thackeray stood for Oxford, in the Liberal interest, in opposition to Mr. Cardwell. He 
had been induced to do this by his old friend Charles Neate, who himself twice sat for Oxford, and died 
now not many months since. He polled ror7 votes, against 1070 by Mr. Cardwell ; and was thus again 
saved by his good fortune from attempting to fill a situation in which he would not have shone. There 
are, no doubt, many to whom a seat in Parliament comes almost as the birthright of a well-born and 
well-to-do English gentleman. They go there with no more idea of shining than they do when they are 
elected to a first-class club—hardly with more idea of being useful. It is the thing to do, and the 
House of Commons is the place where a man ought to be—for a certain number of hours. Such men 
neither succeed nor fail, for nothing is expected of them, From such a one as Thackeray something 
would have been expected, which would not have been forthcoming. He was too desultory for regular 
work—full of thought, but too vague for practical questions. He could not have endured to sit for two 
or three hours at a time with his hat over his eyes, pretending to listen, as is the duty of a good Jegis- 
lator. He was a man intolerant of tedium, and in the best of his time impatient of slow work. Nor, 
though his liberal feelings were very strong, were his political convictions definite or accurate. He was 
a man who mentally drank in much, feeding his fancy hourly with what he saw, what he heard, what he 
read, and then pouring it all out with an immense power of amplification. But it would have been im- 
possible for him to study and bring home to himself the various points of a complicated bill with a hun- 
dred and fifty clauses. In becoming a man of letters, and taking that branch of letters which fell to 
him, he obtained the special place that was fitted for him. He was a round peg in a round hole.. 
There was no other hole which he would have fitted nearly so well. But he had his moment of political 
ambition, like others—and paid a thousand pounds for his attempt. : 

In 1857 the frst number of ‘‘ The Virginians’ appeared ; and the Jast—the twenty-fourth—in 


October, 1859. This novel, as all my readers are aware, is a continuance of ‘‘ Esmond,’ and will be 
with much of age upon 


ng—age shown by dislike of activity and by an old man’s way of 


him, which had come from sufferi 
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‘thinking about many things, speaking as though the world were all behind him instead of before—but 
still witha stalwart outward bearing, very erect in his gait, and a countenance peculiarly expressive and 
‘capable of much dignity. 1 speak of his personal appearance at this time, because it was then only 
that I-became acquainted with him. In 1859 he undertook the last great work of his life, the editorship 
of The Cornhill Magazine, a periodical set on foot by Mr. George Smith, of the house of Smith & 
Elder, with an amount of energy greater than has generally been bestowed upon such enterprises. It 
will be well remembered still how much Zhe CornAill was talked about and thought of before it first 
appeared, and how much of that thinking and talking was due to the fact that Mr. Thackeray was to 

‘edit it. JZacm#llan's, | think, was the first of the shilling magazines, having preceded The Cornhill 

“by a month, and it would ill become me, who have been a humble servant to each of them, to give to 
either any preference. But it must be acknowledged that a great deal was expected from Zhe Corn- 

‘Azdl, and I think it will be confessed that it was the general opinion that a great deal was given by it. 

“Thackeray had become big enough to give a special éc/at to any literary exploit to which he attached 
himself. “Since the days of The Constitut‘onal he had fought his way up the ladder, and knew how to 
take his stand there with an assurance of success. When it became known to the world of readers that 
a new magazine was to appear under Thackeray’s editorship, the world of readers was quite sure that 
there would be a large sale. Of the first number over one hundred and ten thousand were sold, and of 
‘the second and third over one hundred thousand. It is in the nature of such things that the sale should 
fall off when the novelty is over. People believe that a new delight has come, a new joy forever, and 
then find that the joy is not quite so perfect or enduring as they had expected. But the commence- 
ment of such enterprises may be taken as a measure of what will follow. The magazine, either by 
Thackeray's name or by its intrinsic merits—probably by both—achieved a great success. My 
acquaintance with him grew from my having been one of his staff from the first. 

About two months before the opening day I wrote to him suggesting that he should accept from 

‘me a series of four short stories on which I was engaged. “I got back a long letter in which he said 

‘nothing ‘about my short stories, but asking whether I could go to work at once and let him have a long 
novel, so that it might begin with the first number. At the same time | heard from the publisher, who 

“suggested some interesting details as to honorarium. The little details were very interesting, but abso- 

‘lutely no time was allowed to me. It was required that the first portion of my book should be in the 

‘printer’s hands within 4 month. Now it was my theory—and ever since this occurrence has been my 
practice—to see the end of my own work before the public should see the commencement.* If I did 

‘this thing 1 must not only abandon my theory, but instantly contrive a story, or begin to write it before 

‘it was contrived. That was what I did, urged by the interesting nature of the details. A novelist 
cannot always at the spur of the moment make Fis plot and create his characters, who sha'l, with an 

‘arranged sequence of events, live with a certain degree of eventful decorum through that portion of 
their lives which is to be portrayed. I hesitated, but allowed myself to be allured to what I felt to be 

“wrong, much dreading the event. How seldom is it that theories stand the wear and tear of practice ! 

‘I will not say that the story which came was good, but it was received with greater favor than any | 
had written before or have written since. I think that almost anything would have been then accepted, 
coming under Thackeray’s editorship. 

I was astonished that work should be required in such haste, knowing that much preparation had 
been made, and that the service of almost any English novelist might have been obtained if asked for in 
due time. _It was my readiness that was needed, rather than any other gift! The riddle was read to 
me after a time. Thackeray had himself intended to begin with one of his own great novels, but had 
put it off tillit wastoolate. ‘‘ Lovel the Widower’’ was commenced at the same time with my own story, 
but ‘*Lovel the Widower’’ was not substantial enough to appear as the principal joint at the banquet. 

~Though your guests will undoubtedly dine off the little delicacies you provide for them, there must-be 
a heavy saddle of mutton among the viands prepared. I was the saddle of mutton, Thackeray having 

omitted to get his joint down to the fire in time enough. My fitness lay in my capacity for quick 

‘roasting. 

It may be interesting to give alist of the contributors to the ‘first number. My novel, called 
“‘ Framley Parsonage,’’ came first. At this banquet the saddle of mutton was served before the deli- 

‘cacies. Then there was a paper by Sir John Bowring on ** The Chinese and Outer Barbarians.’’ The 

‘commencing number of ** Lovel the Widower’ followed, George Lewes came next with his first 

chapters of ** Studies in Animal Life.’’ Then there was Father Prout's ** Inauguration Ode,” dedi- 
cated to the author of ** Vanity Fair'’—which should have led the way. I need hardly say that Father 
Prout was the Rev. F. Mahony. Then followed ** Our Volunteers,’’ by Sir John Burgoyne ; ** A Man 
of Letters of the Last Generation;’’ by Thornton Hunt; ** The Search for Sir John Franklin,’’ from a 
private journal of an officer of the Fox, now Sir Allen Young; and *’ The First Morning of 1860,” by 
Mrs. Archer Clive. The number was concluded by the first of those ‘‘ Roundabout Papers’’ by Thack- 
eray himself, which became so delightful a portion of the literature of The Cornhill Magazine. 

It would be out of my power, and hardly interesting, to give an entire list of those who wrote for 
The Cornhill under Thackeray's editorial direction. But I may name a few, to show how strong was 
the support which he received. Those who contributed to the first number I have named. Among 
those who followed were Alfred Tennyson, Jacob Omnium, Lord Houghton, William Russell, Mrs. 
Beecher Stowe, Mrs. Browning, Robert Bell, George Augustus Sala, Mrs. Gaskell, James Hinton, Mary 
Howitt, John Kaye, Charles Lever, Frederick Locker, Laurence Oliphant, John Ruskin, Fitzjames 
Stephen, T. A. Trollope, Henry Thompson, Herman Merivale, Adelaide Proctor, Matthew Arnold, 
Ta eae | aT pmapmced dean a”. hic Blac acai CEM, Rca lie > DSR Gena aca cee 

* J had begun an Irish story and haif finished it, which would reach just the required length. Would 
that do? I asked. I was civilly told that my Irish story,would no doubt be charming, but was not quite the 

‘thing that was wanted. Could I not begin a new one—English—and if possible about clergymen? The 
details were so interesting that had a couple of archbishops been demanded, I should have produced them. 
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the present Lord Lytton, and Miss Thackeray, now Mrs. Ritchie, Thackeray continued the editorship 
for two years and four months, namely, up to April, 1862 ; but, as all readers will remember, he con- 
tinued to write for it till he died, the day before Christmas Day, in 1863. His last contribution was, 
I think, a paper written for and published in the November number, called © Strange to Say, on Club 
Paper,’ in which he vindicated Lord Clyde from the accusation of having taken the club stationery 
home with him. It was not a great subject, for no one could or did believe that the field-marshal had 


been guilty of any meanness ; but the handling of it has made it interesting, and his indignation has 
made it beautiful. 


The magazine was a great success, but justice 
editor. As he would have been an indifferent civ 
was he perfunctory as an editor. It has sometimes been thought well to select a popular literary man 
as an editor ; first. because his name will attract, and then with an idea that he who can write well him- 
self will be a competent judge of the writings of others. The first may sell a magazine, but will hardly 
‘make it good ; and the second will not.avail much, unless the editor so situated be patient enough to 
read what is sent to him. Of a magazine editor it is required that he should be patient, scrupulous, 
judicious, but, above all things, hard-hearted. I think it may be doubted whether Thackeray did bring 
himself to read the basketfuls of manuscripts with which he was deluged, but he probably did, sooner 
or later, read the touching little private notes by which they were accompanied—the heartrending 
appeals, in.which he was told that if this or the other little article could be accepted and paid for, a 
starving family might be saved from starvation fora month. He tells us how he felt on receiving such 
letters in one of his ** Roundabout Papers,’’ which he calls ‘‘ Thorns in the Cushion.’”’ ‘* How am I to 
know,’’ he says—** though to be sure | begin to know now—as I take the letters off the tray, which of 
those envelopes contains a real doza fide letter, and which a thorn? One of the best invitations this 
year I mistook for a thorn letter, and kept it without opening.”’ Then he gives the sample of a thorn 
letter. It is froma governess, with a poem, and with a prayer for insertion and payment. We have 
‘known better days, sir. I havea sick and widowed mother to maintain, and little brothers and sisters 
who look to me.’’ He could not stand this, and the monet ont be sent, out of his own pocket, 
though the poem might be—postponed, till happily it should be lost. 

Brom eh material a oid rasiaae could oe be made. Nor, in truth, do I think that he did much 
of the editorial work. I had once made an arrangement, not with Thackeray, but with the proprietors, 
as to some little story. The story was sent back to me by ‘Thackeray —rejected. . Virginibus pue- 
risque / ‘That was the gist of his objection. There was a project in a gentleman's mind—as told ny 
story—to run away with a married woman! Thackeray's letter was very kind, very regretful—fu ie 
apology for such treatment to such a contributor, But—Verginzbus puerisgue. 1 was es wee t 4 
Thackeray had not taken the trouble to read the story himself. Some moral deputy aa i te an 
disapproving, no doubt properly, of the little project to which I have alluded, had ats the e ae * 
use his authority. That Thackeray had suffered when he wrote it was easy to see, fearing ae : 
was giving pain to one he would fain have pleased. I wrote him a long letter in return, as a Co) 
drollery as I knew how to make it. In four or five days there came a reply in the same oe Cl 
over with fun. He had kept my letter by him, not daring to open it—as he says ea i oa uf a 
eligible invitation. At last he had given it to one of his girls to examine—to see w ane the yee 
would be too sharp, whether I had Loe UBAn, we with rep EpRG DSS green so susceptible, so pro 

nd starts, so unmethodical, could not have been a goo ; 
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taken for the most part from Thackeray’s own papers, and showane so Hae Na MBean? a wery 
given to the fabrication of his novel. No doubt, in preparing , ho did very much of such 
larce amount of such collateral Jabor was found necessary. He ae a mae w ta ee he 
work, delighting to deal in little historical incidents. They dua ‘hai Sate DR Tenn iat 
ididyand Tedo not know that-he wae ever accused snk i ya s to Winchelsea, when writing about 
account he should be called a laborious man. He i - me himself with what we call local col- 
erate eneenntsisco ae which ayes eb eter * a of his future story. There was an 
aes seeeld jot dive ih eee heel : His very notes would be elightful to read, partaking 
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ample produce for the time. Nevertheless, he was a man of fits and starts, who, not having been in 
his early years drilied to method, never achieved it in his career. 

He died on the day before Christmas Day, as has been said above, very suddenly, in his bed, early 
in the morning, in the fifty-third year of his life. To those who saw him about in the world there 
seemed to be no reason why he should not continue his career for the next twenty years. But those 
who knew him were so well aware of his constant sufferings that, though they expected no sudden 
catastrophe, they were hardly surprised when it came. His death was probably caused by those 
spasms of which he had complained ten years before, in his letter to Mr. Reed. On the last day but 
one of the year, a crowd of sorrowing friends stood over his grave as he was laid to rest in Kensal 
Green, and, as quickly afterward as it could be executed, a bust to his memory was put up in West- 
minster Abbey. It is a fine work of art, by Marochetti, but as a likeness is, | think, less effective than 
that which was modelled, and then given to the Garrick Club, by Durham, and has lately been put into 
marble, and now stands in the upper vestibule of the club. Neither of them, in my opinion, gives so 
accurate an idea of the man as a statuette in bronze, by Boehm, of which two or three copies were 
made. One of them is in my possession. It has been alleged, in reference to this, that there is some- 
thing of a caricature in the lengthiness of the figure, in the two hands thrust into the trousers pockets, 
and in the protrusion of the chin. But this feeling has originated in the general idea that any face or 
any figure not made by the artist more beautiful or more graceful than the original is an injustice. 
The face must be smoother, the pose of the body must be more dignified, the proportions more perfect, 
than in the person represented, or satisfaction is not felt. Mr. Boehm has certainly not flattered, but, as 
far as my eye can judge, he has given the figure of the man exactly as he used to stand before us. [ 
have a portrait of him in crayon, by Samuel] Lawrence, as like, but hardly as natural. 

A little before his death Thackeray told me that he had then succeeded in replacing the fortune 
which he had lost as a young man. He had, in fact, done better, for he left an income of seven hun- 
dred and fifty pounds behind him. } 

It has been said of Thackeray that he was a cynic. This has been said so generally, that the 
charge against him has become proverbial. This, stated barely, leaves one of two impressions on the 
mind, or perhaps the two together—that this cynicism was natural to his character and came out in his 
life, or that it is the characteristic of his writings. Of the nature of his writings generally, I will speak 
in the last chapter of this little book. As to his personal character as a cynic, I must find room to 
quote the following first stanzas of the little poem which appeared to his memory in Pusch, from the 
pen of Shirley Brooks : 

““He wasacynic! By his life all wrought 
Of generous acts, mild words, and gentle ways ; 
BG: His heart wide open to all kindly thought, 
His hand so quick to give, his tongue to praise ! 


**He was acynic! You might read it writ 
In that broad brow, crowned with its silver hair ; 
In those blue eyes, with childlike candor lit, 
In that sweet smile his lips were wont to wear ! 


“He wasacynic! By the love that clung 
About him from his children, friends, and kin ; 
By the sharp pain light pen and’ gossip:tongue 
Wrought in him, chafing the soft heart within !’" 


The spirit and nature of the man have been caught here with absolute truth. A public man should, 
of course, be judged from his public work. If he wrote as a cynic—a point which I will not discuss here 
—it may be fair that he who is to be known as a writer should be so called. But, as a man, I protest 
that it would be hard to find an individual farther removed from the character. Over and outside his 
fancy—which was the gift which made him so remarkable—a certain feminine softness was the most 
remarkable trait about him. To give some immediate pleasure was the great delight of his life—-a sove- 
reign to a schoolboy, gloves to a girl, a dinner to a man, a compliment to a woman. His charity was 
overflowing. His generosity excessive. I heard once a story of woe from a man who was the dear 
friend of both of us. The gentleman wanted a large sum of money instantly—something under two 
thousand pounds—-had no natural friends who could provide it, but must go utterly to the wall without 
it. Pondering over this sad condition of things just revealed to me, I met Thackeray between the two 
mounted heroes at the Horse Guards, and told him the story. ‘' Do you mean to say that I am to find 
two thousand pounds ?”’ he said, angrily, with some expletives. I explained that I had not even sug- 
gested the doing of anything—only that we might discuss the matter. Then there came over his face 
a peculiar smile, and a wink in his eye, and he whispered his suggestion, as though half ashamed of 
his meanness. “I'll go half,’’ he said, ‘‘ if anybody will do the rest.’’ And he did go half, at a day 
or two's notice, though the gentleman was no more than simply a friend. I am glad to be able to add 
that the money was quickly repaid. I could tell various stories of the same kind, only that I lack space 
and that they, if simply added one to the other, would lack interest. : 

He was no cynic, but he was a satirist, and could now and then be a satirist in conversation, hitting 
very hard when he did hit. When he was in America, he met at dinner a literary gentleman of high 
character, middle-aged, and most dignified deportment. The gentleman was one whose character and 
acquirements stood very high— deservedly so—but who, in society, had that air of wrapping his toga 
around him which adds, or is supposed to add, many cubits toa man’s height. But he had a broken 
nose. At dinner he talked much of the tender passion, and did so in a manner which stirred up 
Thackeray's feeling of the ridiculous. ‘‘ What has the world come to,’’ said Thackeray, out loud to 
the table, ‘‘ when two broken-nosed old fogies like you and:'me sit talking about love to each other !”’ 
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= gentleman was astounded, and could only sit wrapping his téga in silent dismay for the rest of 
the evening. Thackeray then, as at other similar times, had no ides o1 giving pain, but when he saw a 
foible he put his foot upon it, and tried to stamp it out. 

Such is my idea of the man whom many calla cynie, but whom I regard as one of the most soft- 
hearted of human beings, sweet as Ch 


arity itself, who went ab g 
ghadcandineun witiuily iaiiettingre Gee © went about the world dropping pearls, doing 
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FRASER’S MAGAZINE AND PUNCH. 


How Thackeray commenced his connection with Fraser's Magazine 1 am ‘unable to say. We 
know how he had come to London with a view to a literary career, and that he had at one time made 
an attempt to earn his bread as a correspondent to a newspaper from Paris. It is probable that he be- 
came acquainted with the redoubtable Oliver Yorke, otherwise Dr. Maginn, or some of his staff, 
through the connection which he had thus opened with the press. He was not known, or at any rate 
he was unrecognized, by #raser in January, 1835, in which month an amusing catalogue was given of 
the writers then employed, with portraits of them all seated at a symposium, I can trace no article to 
his pen before November, 1837, when the ‘' Yellowplush Correspondence’ was commenced, though 
it is hardly probable that he should have commenced with a work of so much pretension. There had 
been published a volume called ** My Book, or the Anatomy of Conduct,’’ by John Skelton, and a very, 
absurd book no doubt it was. We may presume that it contained maxims on etiquette, and that it was 
intended to conyey in print those invaluable lessons on deportment which, as Dickens has told us, were 
subsequently given by Mr. Turveydrop, in the academy kept by him for that purpose. Thackeray took 
this as his foundation for the ‘‘ Fashionable Fax and Polite Annygoats,’’ by Jeames Yellowplush, with 
which he commenced those repeated attacks against snobbism which he delighted to make through a 
considerable portion of his literary life. Oliver Yorke has himself. added four or five pages of his own 
to Thackeray's lucubrations ; and with the second, and some future numbers, there appeared illustra-_ 
tions by Thackeray himself, illustrations at this time net having been common with the magazine. 
From all this I gather that the author was already held in estmation by Fvaser’s confraternity. I re- 
member well my own delight with ‘‘ Yellowplush’’ at the time, and how I inquired who was the 
author. It was then that I first heard Thackeray’s name. 

The ** Yellowplush Papers’’ were continued through nine numbers. No further reference was 
made to Mr, Skelton and his book beyond that given at the beginning of the first. number, and the 
satire is only shown by the attempt made by Yellowplush, the footman, to give his ideas generally on 
the manners of noble life. The idea seems to be that a gentleman may, in. heart and in action, be as 
vulgar as a footman. No doubt he may, but the chances are very much that he won’t. But the 
virtue of the memoirs does not consist in the lessons, but in the general drollery of the letters. The 
‘ orthogwaphy is inaccuwate,’’ as a certain person says in the memo:rs—"' so inaccuwate’’ as to take 
a positive study to ‘‘ compwehend ”’ it; but the joke, though old, is so handled as to be very amusing. 
Thackeray soon rushes away from his criticisms on snobbism to other matters. There are the details 
of a card-sharping enterprise, in which we cannot but feel that we recognize something of the author's 
own experience in the misfortunes of Mr. Dawkins ; there is the Earl of Crabs, and then the first of 
those attacks which he was tempted to make on the absurdities of his brethren of letters, and the only 
one which now has the appearance of having been ill-natured. His. first victims were Dr. Dionysius 
Lardner and Mr. Edward Bulwer Lytton, as he was then. We can surrender the doctor to the whip of 
the satirist ; and for ‘‘ Sawedwadgeorgeearllitinbulwig,’’ as the novelist is made to call himself, we can 
well believe that he must himself have enjoyed the ‘‘ Yellowplush Memoirs”’ if he ever re-read them in 
after-life. The speech in which he is made to dissuade the footman from joining the world of letters is 
so good that I will venture to insert it : ‘‘ Bulwig was violently affected ; a tear stood in his absteninas 
‘ Yellowplush,’ says he, seizing my hand, ‘you ave right. Quit not your present ae ea ac 
boots, clean knives, wear plush all. your life, but don’t turn literary man. Look at me. Iam the Hs 
novelist in Europe. I have ranged with eagle wings over the wide regions of literature, a en a 
on every eminence in its turn. I have gazed with eagle eyes on the sun of philosophy, and pees 
the mysterious depths of the human mind. All languages are familiar to me, all thoughts are known 
to me, all men understood by me. I have gathered wisdom from the honeyed lips of Plato, as we Bias 
dered in the gardens of the Academies ; wisdom, too, from the mouth of Job eee HiaEES . 
our backy in Seven Dials. Such must be the studies and such is the mission in bs Nk a 4 u 2 eae 
phiiosopher. But the knowledge is only emptiness ; the initiation is but sue me € ini he ae 
shunned and banned by his fellows. Oh! said Bulwig, clasping his hands, an rOuARE : = 
up to the chandelier, ‘ the curse of Pwometheus descends upon his wace. Wath and punis Hae a 
sue them from genewation to genewation! Wo to genius, the heaven-scaler, the Ree bat 
and thrice-bitter desolation! Earth is the wock on which Zeus, wemorseless, stwetches his wi ue 
wictim—men, the vultures that feed and fatten on him. Ai, ai! it is agony shes cone le ae 
solitawy despair! And you, Yellowplush, would penetwate these mystewies ; bee i b i a 
veil, and stand in the twemendous Pwesence. Beware, as you value your peace er a Vip 
wash Neophyte! For heaven’s sake! O for heaven’s sake !’—Here he looked round with agony 
ble pay his cl t is beginning to disagwee with ine. It was thus 
‘ give me a glass of bwandy and water, for this clawet is begin g soe tt Fan oe we older 
that Thackeray began that vein of satire on his contemporaries of which It may 
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he grew the more amusing it was, and at the same time less likely to hurt the feelings of the author 
satirized. 

The next tale of any length from Thackeray's pen, in the magazine, was that called “‘ Catherine,’” 
which is the story taken from the life of a wretched woman ealled Catherine Hayes, It is certainly not 
pleasant reading, and was not written with a pleasant purpose. It assumes to have come from the pen 
of Ikey Solomon, of Horsemonger Lane, and its object is to show how disgusting would be the records, 
of thieves, cheats, and murderers, if their doings and Janguage were described according to their nature, 
instead of being handled in such a way as to create sympathy, and therefore imitation. Bulwer’s 
‘*Eugene Aram,’’ Harrison Ainsworth’s ‘‘ Jack Sheppard,’’ and Dickens's Nancy were in his mind, 
and it was thus that he preached his sermon against the selection of such heroes and heroines by the 
novelists of the day. ‘‘ Be it granted,’’ he says, in his epilogue, ‘‘ Solomon is dull ; but don’t attack 
his morality. He humbly sumbits that, in his poem, no man shall mistake virtue for vice, no man 
shall allow a single sentiment of pity or admiration to enter his bosom for any character in the poem, 
it being from beginning to end a ‘scene of unmixed rascality, performed by persons who never deviate 
into good feeling.’’ The intention is intelligible enough, but such a story neither could have been writ- 
ten nor read—certainly not written by Thackeray, nor read by the ordinary reader of a first-class mag- 
azine—had he not been enabled to adorn it with infinite wit. Captain Brock, though a brave man, is 
certainly not described as an interesting or gallant soldier ; but he is possessed of great resources. Cap- 
tain Macshane, too, is a thorough blackguard ; but he is one with a dash of loyalty about him, so that 
the reader can almost sympathize with him, and is tempted to say that Ikey Solomon has not quite 
kept his promise. 

“Catherine” appeared in 1839 and 1840. In the latter of those years “The Shabby Genteel 
Story” also came out. Then, in 1841, there followed “The History of Samuel Titmarsh and the Great 
Hoggarty Diamond,”’ illustrated by Samuel’s cousin, Michael Angelo. But though so announced in 
Fraser, there were no illustrations, and those attached to the story in later editions are not taken from 
sketches by Thackeray. This, as far as I know, was the first use of the name Titmarsh, and seems to 
indicate some intention on the part of the author of creating a hoax as to two personages—one the 
writer and the other the illustrator. Ifit were so, he must soon have dropped the idea. In the last 
paragraph he has shaken off his cousin Michael. The main object of the story is to expose the villainy 
of bubble companies, and the danger they run who venture to have dealings with city matters which 
they do not understand. I cannot but think that he altered his mind and changed his purpose while 
he was writing it, actuated probably by that editorial monition as to its length. 

In 1842 were commenced -*" The Confessions of George Fitzboodle,’’ which were continued into 
1843. I donot think that they attracted much attention, or that they have become peculiarly popular 
since. They are supposed to contain the reminiscences’of a younger son, who moans over his poverty, 
complains of womankind generally, laughs at the world all round, and intersperses his pages with one 
or two excellent.ballads. I quote one, written for the sake of affording a parody, with the parody along 
with it, because the two together give so strong an example of the condition of Thackeray’s mind in 
regard to literary products. The ‘‘ humbug”’ of everything, the pretence, the falseness of affected 
sentiment, the remoteness'of poetical pathos from the true condition of the average minds of men and 
women, struck him so strongly that he sometirnes allowed himself almost to feel—or at any rate, to 
say—that poetical ¢xpression, as being above nature, must be unnatural. He had declared to himself 
that all humbug was odious, and should be by him laughed down to the extent of his capacity. His 
Yellowplush, his Catherine Hayes, his Fitzboodle, his Barry Lyndon, and Becky Sharp, with many 
others of this kind, were-all invented and treated for this purpose and after this fashion. I shall have 
to say more on the same subject when I come to “‘ The Snob Papers.’’ In this instance he wrote a 
very pretty ballad, “‘ The Willow Tree’’—so good that if left by itself it would create no idea of 
absurdity or extravagant pathos in the mind of the ordinary reader—simply that he might render his 

own work absurd by his own parody. ; 


THE WILLOW-TREE. THE WILLOW-TREE. 
No. I. vd Nori: 
Know ye the willow-tree, . Long by the willow-tree 
Whose gray leaves quiver, Vainly they sought her, 
Whispering gloomily Wild rang the mother’s screams 
To yon pale river ? ! O’er the gray water. 

Die Lady, at eventide ‘“ Where is my lovely one ? 
Wander not near it ! ; Where is my daughter ? 


_ They say its branches hide 


A sad lost spirit. : ' 
P } “* Rouse thee, sir constable— 


Once to the willow-tree Rouse thee and look. 
A maid came fearful, Fisherman, bring your net, 
Pale seemed her cheek to be, ' Boatman, your hook. 
Her blue eye tearful. ’ Beat in the lily-beds, 
Soon as she saw the tree, Dive in the brook.”’ 


Her steps moved fleeter. 
No one was there—ah me !— 


No one to meet her ! Vainly the constable 
: Shouted and called her. 
Quick beat her heart to hear Vainly:the fisherman 
oe The far bells’ chime Beat the green alder. 
Toll from the chapel-tower Vainly he threw the net. 


The trysting-time. Wea! Never it hauled her ! 
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-But the red sun went down 


In golden flame, 
And though she looked around, 
Yet no one came ! 


Presently came the night, 
Sadly to greet her— 

Moon in her silver light, 
Stars in their glitter. 

Then sank the. moon away 
Under the billow. 

Still wept the maid alone— 
There by the willow ! 


Throtigh the long darkness, 
By the stream rolling, 

Hour after hour went on 
Tolling and tolling. 

Long was the darkness, 
Lonely and Stilly. 

Shrill came the night wind, 
Piercing and chilly. 


Shrill blew the morning breeze, 
Biting and cold. 

Bleak peers the gray dawn 
Over the wold ! 

Bleak over moor and stream 
Looks the gray dawn, 

Gray with dishevelled hair. 

Still stands the willow there— 
The maid is gone! 


Domine, Domine ! 
Sing we a litany— 
Sing tor poor maiden-hearts 
broken and weary ; 
Sing we a litany, 
Wail we and weep we a 
wild miserere ! 


Sab 


Mother beside the fire 
Sat, her night:cap in ; 

Father in easy-chair, 
Gloomily napping ; 

When at the window-sill 
Came a light tapping. 


And a pale countenance 
Looked through the casement, 
Loud beat the mother’s heart, 
Sick with amazement, 
And at the vision which 
Came to surprise her ! 
Shrieking in an agony— 
‘Lor iit sweuzer 


Yes, ‘twas Elizabeth ;— 
Yes, ‘twas their girl ; 

Pale was her cheek, and her 
Hair out of curl. 

Mother !’’ the loved one, 
Blushing, exclaimed, 

** Let not your innocent 

Lizzy be blamed. 


*“ Yesterday, going to Aunt 

Jones's to tea, 

Mother, dear mother, I 
Forgot the door-key ! 

And as the night was cold, 
And the way steep, 

Mrs. Jones kept me to 
Breakfast and sleep.” 


Whether her pa and ma ‘ 


Fully believed her, 
That we shall never know. 
Stern they received her ; 
And for the work of that 


Cruel, though short, night— 


Sent her to bed without 
Tea for a fortnight. 


MORAL. 


Hey diddle diddlety, 
Cat and the fiddiety, 
Maidens of England, take caution by she ! 
Let love and suicide 
Never tempt you aside, 
And always remember to take the door-key. 


of stories was carried on by him in Fraser, 
““Mr. and Mrs. Frank Berry,”’ and “ Deni 


Frank Berry’ 
minded us in the last chapter, 


Grey Friars ; 


” describes 


when Thackeray was at the Charter House. 


greater work than these, to a work so ones 
1844, 
and the authorship is attributed to Mr. Fitzboodle. 


of the honor. 


of Barry Lyndon,”’ 


In the January number, 


zine was ‘’ The Luck of Barry Lyndon: a— 
collected edition of Thackeray's works, the 


I presume, so brought out 
boodle should have been ro 

In imagination, 
more remarkable than 


Mr. George Fitzboodle gave his name to other narratives beyond 


‘“The Fight at Slaughter House.” 
was near Smithfield, in 
and the fight between Biggs and Berry is 


by Thackeray, after they had appear 
bbed of so great an honor I do not know. 
capacity, Thackeray never did anything. 


language, construction, and general literary 
Pa ds which he put into the mouth of Ikey 


“Barry Lyndon.’’ 1] have quoted the wor 


called ‘‘ Men’s Wives,”’ 


his own 
containing three : ‘‘ Ravenwing,”’ 


ce 


Confessions.’’ <A series 


s Hoggarty’s Wife.’’ The first chapter in “Mr. and Mrs. 


But Mr. 


Slaughter House, as Mr. Venables re- 
London—the school which afterward became 
the record of one which took place in the flesh 
Fitzboodle’s name was afterward attached to a 


that subsequent editors have thought him to be unworthy 


ot Fraser's Magazine, are commenced the *' Memoirs, 


The title given in the maga- 


Romance of the last Century. By Fitzboodle.’’ In the 


‘Memoirs”’ 


are given as ‘* written by himself,’’ and were;- 
ed in /raser. 


Why Mr. George Fitz- 


Solomon, declaring that in the story which he has there told he has created nothing but disgust for the 


wicked characters he has produced, and that he has “‘ used his 
hate them.’’ Here, in “* Barry Lyndon,”’ he has, probably unconsciously, 


humble endeavors to cause the 


public also to 


own principles. 


acted in direct opposition to his 


Barry Lyndon is as great a scoundrel as the mind of man ever conceived. Heis one who 


And yet history is so written 


might have taken as his motto Satan's words : 


‘« Evil, be thou 


my good.”’ 


that it is almost imp 


ossible not to entertain some 


thing of a friendly feeling for him. He tells his own 


adventures as a card-sharper, bully, 
‘ude in his composition ; who had no sense 
occupation to which a man cou ; 
sessed by all meannesses except cowardice 
energy as almost to rejoice when he succeeds, 


ld devote himse 


and liar; as a heart 


less wretch, who had neither love - 
even. of loyalty ; who regarded gambling as the highest 
If, and fraud as always justified by success ; a man pos, 
‘And the reader is so carried away by his frankness and 
and to grieve with him when he is brought to the ground, 


nor grati- 
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The man is perfectly satisfied as to the reasonableness—I might almost say, as to the rectitude— 
of his own conduct throughout. He is one of a decayed Irish family, that could boast of good blood. 
His father had obtained possession of the remnants of the property by turning Protestant, thus ousting 
the elder brother, who later on becomes his nephew's confederate in gambling. The elder brother is 
true to the old religion, and as the law stood in’the last century, the younger brother, by changing: his 
religion, was able to turn him out. Barry, when a boy, learns the slang and the gait of the debauched 
gentlemen of the day. He is specially proud of being a gentleman by birth and manners. He had 
been kidnapped, and made to serve as a common soldier, but boasts that he was at once fit for the 
occasion, when enabled to show as a court gentleman. ‘‘I came to it at once,’ he says, and as if 
I had never done anything else all my life. I had a gentleman to wait upon me, a French freseur to 
dress my hair of a. morning. I knew the taste of chocolate as by intuition almost, and could distin- 
guish between the right Spanish and the French before ] had been a week in my new position. I had 
rings on all my fingers and watches in both my fobs—canes, trinkets, and snuff-boxes of all sorts. I 
had the finest natural taste for lace and china of any man I ever knew.’ "> 

To dress well, to wear a sword with a grace, to carry away his plunder with affected indifference, 
and to appear to be equally easy when he loses his last ducat, to be agreeable to women, and to look 
like a gentleman—these are his accomplishments. In one place he rises to the height of a grand 
professor in the art of gambling, and gives his lessons with almost a noble air. ‘’ Play grandly, hon- 
orably. Be not, of course, cast down at losing ; but above all, be not eager at winning, as mean souls 
are.’” And he boasts of his accomplishments with so much eloquence as to make the reader sure that 
he believes in them. He is quite pathetic over himself, and can describe with heart-rending words the 
evils that befall him when others use against him successfully any of the arts which he practises 
himself. 

The marvel of the book is not so much that the hero should evidently think well of himself, as that 
the author should so tell his story as to appear to be altogether on the hero’s side. In “* Catherine, 
the horrors described are most truly disgusting-——-so much that the story, though very clever, is not 
pleasant reading. The ‘‘ Memoirs of Barry Lyndon’’ are very pleasant to read. There is nothing to 
shock or disgust. The style of narrative is exactly that which might be used as to the exploits of a 
man whom the author intended to represent as deserving of sympathy and praise—so that the reader is 
almost brought to sympathize. But I should be doing an injustice to Thackeray if I were to leave an 
impression that he had taught Jessons tending to evil practice, such as he supposed to have been left 
by ‘‘ Jack Sheppard ’’ or ‘‘ Eugene Aram.’’ No one will be tempted to undertake the life of a chevalzer 
@ industrie by reading the book, or be made to think that cheating at cards is either an agreeable or a 
profitable profession. The following is excellent as a tirade in favor of gambling, coming from Red- 
mond de Balibari, as he came to be called during his adventures abroad, but it will hardly persuade any 
one to be a gambler : 4 

‘‘We always played on parole with anybody—any person, that is, of honor.and noble lineage. 
We never pressed for our winnings, or declined to received promissory notes in lieuof gold. But woe to 
the man who did not pay when the note became due! Redmond de Balibari was sure to wait upon him 
with his bill, and I promise you there were very few bad debts. On the contrary, gentlemen were 
grateful to us for our forbearance, and our character for honor stood unimpeached. In latter times, a 
vulgar national prejudice has chosen to cast a slur upon the character of men of honor engaged in the 
profession of play; but I speak of the good old days of Europe, before the cowardice of the French 
aristocracy (in the shameful revolution, which served them right,) brought discredit upon our order. 
They cry fie now upon men engaged in play; but I should like to know how much more honorable 
thecr modes of livelihood are than ours. The broker of the Exchange, who bulls and bears, and buys 
and sells, and dabbles with lying loans, and trades upon state secrets—what is he but a gamester? 
The merchant who deals in teas and tallow, is he any better? His bales of dirty indigo are his dice, 
his cards come up every year, instead of every ten minutes, and the sea is his green table. You call 
the profession of the law an honorable one, where a man will lie for any bidder—lie down poverty for 
the sake of a fee from wealth; lie down right because wrong is in his brief. You call a doctor an 
honorable man-—a swindling quack who does not believe in the nostrums which he prescribes, and 
takes your guinea for whispering in your ear that itis a fine morning. And yet, forsooth, a gallant 
man, who sits him down before the baize and challenges al] comers, his money against theirs, his for- 
tune against theirs, is proscribed by your modern moral world! It is a conspiracy of the middle class 
against gentlemen. It is only the shopkeeper cant which is to go down nowadays. I say that play 
was an institution of chivalry. It has been wrecked along with other privileges of men of birth. When 
Seingalt engaged a man for six-and-thirty hours without leaving the table, do you think he showed no 
courage? How have we had the best blood, and the brightest eyes, too, of Europe throbbing round the 
table, as I and my uncle have held the cards and the bank against some terrible player, who was match- 
ing some thousands out of his millions against our all, which was there on the baize! When we en- 
gaged that daring Alexis Kossloffsky, and won seven thousand louis on a single coup, had we lost we 
should have been beggars the next day ; when /e lost, he was only a village and a few hundred serfs in 
pawn the worse. When at Toeplitz the Duke of Courland brought fourteen lackeys, each with four 
bags of florins, and challenged our bank to play against the sealed bags, what did we ask? ‘Sir,’ said 
we, ‘ we have but eighty thousand florins in bank, or two hundred thousand at three months. If your 
highness’s bags do not contain more than eighty thousand, we will meet you.’ And we did; and after 
eleven hours’ play, in which our bank was at one time reduced to two hundred and three ducats, we 
won seventeen thousand florins of him. Is ¢Azs not something like boldness? Does this profession 
not require skill, and perseverance, and bravery? Four crowned heads looked on at the game, and an 
imperial princess, when I turned up the ace of hearts and made Paroli, burst into tears. No man on 
the European Continent held a higher position than Redmond Barry then ; and when the Duke of 
Courland lost, he was pleased to say that we had won nobly. And so we had, and spent nobly what 
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we won.”’ 
gambling. 


The rascal, of course, comes to a miserable end, but’ the tone of the narrative is continued through- 
out. He is brought to live at last with his old mother in the Fleet Prison, on a wretched annuity of fifty 
pounds per annum, which she has saved out of the general wreck, and there he dies of delirium 
tremens. For an assumed tone of continued irony, maintained through the long memoir of a life, 
never becoming tedious, never unnatural, astounding us rather by its naturalness, 1 know nothing 
equal to “‘ Barry Lyndon.”* : 

As one reads, one sometimes is struck by a conviction that this or the other writer has thoroughly 
liked the work on which he is engaged. There is a gusto about his passages, a liveliness in the lan- 
guage, a spring in the motion of the words, an eagerness of description, a lilt, if I may so call it, in the 
progress of the narrative, which makes the reader feel that the author has himself greatly enjoyed what 
he has written. He has evidently gone on with his work without any sense of weariness or doubt ; 
and the words have come readily to him. So it has been with ‘‘ Barry Lyndon.’’ ‘’ My mind was 
filled full with those blackguards,’’ Thackeray once said toa friend. It is easy enough tosee that it was 
so. In the passage which I have above quoted, his mind was running over with the idea that a rascal 
might be so far gone in rascality as to be in love with his own trade. 

This was the last of Thackeray's long stories in /vraser. I have given by no means a complete 
catalogue of his contributions to the magazine, but 1 have perhaps mentioned those which are best 
known. There were many short pieces which have now been collected in his works, such as “‘ Little 
Travels and Roadside Sketches,’’ and the ‘‘ Carmen Lilliense,’’ in which the poet is supposed to be 
detained at Lille by want of money. There are others which I think are not to be found in the col- 
lected works, such as a ‘‘ Box of Novels by Titmarsh,’’ and ‘‘ Titmarsh in the Picture Galleries. 
After the name of Titmarsh had been once assumed, it was generally used in the papers which he sent 
to fraser. 

Thackeray’s connection with Pzachk began in 1843, and, as far as I can learn, ‘‘ Miss Tickletoby’s 
Lectures on English History’’ was his first contribution. They, however, have not been found worthy 
of a place in the collected edition. Hus short pieces during a long period of his life were so numerous 
that to have brought them all together would have weighted his more important works with too great 
an amount of extraneous matter. The same lady, Miss Tickletoby, gave a series of lectures. There 
was ‘‘ The History of the Next French Revelution,’’ and “‘ The Wanderings of our Fat Contributor 
—the fitst of which is, and the latter is not, perpetuated in his works. Our old friend Jeames Yellow- 
plush, or De la Pluche—for we cannot for a moment doubt that he is the same Jeames—is very prolific, 
and as excellent in his orthography, his sense, and satire, as ever. These papers began with oe 
Lucky Speculator.’” He lives in The Albany; he hires a brougham ; and is devoted to Miss Emily 
Flimsey, the daughter of Sir George, who had been his master-—to the great injury of poor Maryanne, 
the fellow-servant who had loved him in ‘his kitchen days. Then there follows that wonderful ballad, 
“‘Jeames of Backley Square.’’ Upon this he writes an angry letter to Pusch, dated Nae oe peat 
bers in The Albany: “* Has a reglar suscriber to your amusing paper, I beg leaf to state eh s ee 
never have done so had I supposed that it was your ’abbit to igspose the mistaries ot poy iy ek i 
hinger the delligit feelings of umble individyouls like myself.’’ He writes in ie Ow ae eee 
as to Maryanne and to the share-dealing by which he had made his fortune ; and ie Ss wi Lee 
ing his right to the position which he holds. You are corrict in stating that I am is ancient ied 
fam’ly. ‘This is more than Peal can say, to whomb I applied for a barnetcy ; but the Loman ee g 
of low igstraction, natrally stikles for his horder.’’ And the letter is signed Bilas i € - pamored 
Then follows his diary, beginning with a description of the way in which = rus i es fo) een 
office, declaring his misfortunes, when losses had come upon him, I wish to Hs ee ie aan 
bewtions to your paper. Suckmstances 1s altered with me. tae lee e ak : pete e oat 
Messrs. Pump & Aldgate, and has himself carried away to new speculations. ele : y 

i i df fh surre titiously publishes it. There is much in the diary which comes rom 
We te Beart . Who does not remember his indignation against Lord Bareacres ? I 
gave the old humbug a few ite out pf eA oe” Pacceen Gout x eee ia 

ootman. ere, © om i [ A 
ae are ae Pot it!’ Whenever I see him in a very public place, I take my change for 
wens 1 digg niin the ribbs, or clap his padded old shoulders. I call him Rareeriseneyy 
pee icy 7 2 ; F recy ‘ * does Thackeray's heart good to pour him- 
old brick,” and I see him wince. It does my ‘art good.”" It bl ff his steam with such an eager- 
elf out in indignation against some imaginary Bareacres. He blows of: his s “ith s ger 
Heed that he tories eg time, or nearly forgets, his i pte Then bore ashen Nip relies 
Bargings,”’ ‘‘Jeames on the Gauge Question, Mr, Jeames gain. amass, 
i i h in that joke of bad spelling, and we shoulc 
Jeames is perhaps the most amusing. There is not muct J a old Ons 
n inclined to say beforehand, that Mrs. Malaprop had done it so well and s nat 
have been inc y . ; Like other dishes, it depends upon the cook 
no repetition of it would be received Pe ae ey awed cepa ea 
. © = oe ] 7 a . ; . 
ea = a aang ot T Be tion t a long series of them ; and then ‘ ae Ss rian eve 
ists,’’ in which Thackeray imitates the language and plots of Bulwer, Aredia ee ee 

} 5 d Cooper, the American. They are all excellent ; perhap 5 
ee a oe ini i he bargeman, or drinking with Codlingsby, or receiving 
best. Mendoza, when he is fighting with o S —— re FNS pen of our Premier, Phil Fogert y's 
Louis Philippe in his rooms, seems to have sae they coma riding! into.abie. stony), one inh hisraxmer 
UU i fale had eS aa woe xe a ae tone of Lever and James; but then the savor 
and the other with his feathers, have the a ¢ inthe way ofimitation to equal Codlingsby, if it be not 
ee Pat oe rae vn Ss in tb me Re jected ‘Addresses ” of which it is said that Walter 
ead : Cath ncn ney Taher sc adiaa oP He scene between Dr. Franklin, Louis XVI, 
Scott declared that he must ha ; 


“This is very grand, and is put as an eloquent man would put it who really wished to defend 
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Marie Antoinette, and Tatua, the chief of the Nose-rings, as told in ‘‘ The Stars and Stripes,” is per- 
fect in its way, but it fails as being a caricature of Cooper. The caricaturist has been carried away 
beyond and above his model by his own sense of fun. 

Of the ballads which appeared in Puach I will speak elsewhere, as I must give a separate short 
chapter to our author’s power of versification ; but I must say a word of ‘‘ The Snob Papers,’” which 
were at the time the most popular and the best known of all Thackeray's contributions to Pusch. 1 
think that perhaps they were more charming, more piquant, more apparently true, when they came out 
one after another in the periodical, than they are now as collected together. I think that one at a time 
would be better than many. And I think that the first half in the long list of snobs would have been 
more manifestly snobs to us than they are now, with the second half of the list appended. In fact, 
there are too many of them, till the reader is driven to tell himself that the meaning of it all is that 
Adam’s family is from first to last a family of snobs. ‘ First,’’ says Thackeray, in preface, “’ the 
world was made; then, as a matter of course, snobs ; they existed for years and years, and were no 
more known than America. But presently—cugens patebat tellus—the people became darkly aware that 
there was such a race. Not above five and twenty years since, a name, an expressive monosyllable, 
arose to designate that race. That name has spread over England like railroads subsequently ; snobs 
are known and recognized throughout an empire on which I am given to understand the sun never sets. 
Punch appears at the right season to chronicle their history ; and the ‘individual comes forth to write 
that history in Pusch.”’ 

‘“T have—and for this gift I congratulate myself with a deep and abiding thankfulness—an eye for 
asnob. If the truthful is the beautiful, it is beautiful to study even the snobbish—to track snobs 
through history as certain little dogs in Hampshire hunt out truffles ; to sink shafts in society, and come 
upon rich veins of snob-ore. Snobbishness is like Death, in a quotation from Horace, which ] hope 
you never heard, ‘ beating with equal foot at poor men’s doors, and kicking at the gates of emperors.’ 
It is a great mistake to judge of snobs lightly, and think they exist among the lower classes merely. 
An immense percentage of snobs, I believe, is to be found in every rank of this mortal life. You must 
not judge hastily or vulgarly of snobs ; to do so shows that you are yourself asnob, I myself have 
been taken for one.”’ 

The state of Thackeray's mind when he commenced his delineations of snobbery is here accurately 
depicted. Written, as these papers were, for Puch, and written, as they were, by Thackeray, it was 
a necessity that every idea put forth should be given as a joke, and that the satire on society in general 
should be wrapped up in burlesque absurdity. But not the less eager and serious was his intention. 
When he tells us, at the end of the first chapter, of a certain Colonel Snobley, whom he met at “ Bag- 
nigge Wells,’ as he says, and with whom he was so disgusted that he determined to drive the man 
out of the house, we are well aware that he had met an offensive military gentleman — probably at 
Tunbridge. Gentlemen thus offensive, even though tamely offensive, were peculiarly offensive to him. 
We presume, by what follows, that this gentleman, ignorantly—for himself most unfortunately—spoke 
of Publicdla. Thackeray was disgustyd—disgusted that such a name should be lugged into ordinary 
conversation at all, and then that aman should talk about a name with which he was so little acquainted 
as not to know how to pronounce it. The man was therefore a snob, and ought to be put down ; in all 
which I think that Thackeray was unnecessarily hard on the man, and gave him too much importance. 

So it was with him in his whole intercourse with snobs—as he calls them. He saw something that 
was distasteful, and a man instantly became a snob in his estimation. ‘‘ But you caz draw,’ a man 
once said to him, there having been some discussion on the subject of Thackeray's art powers. The 
man meant, no doubt, to be civil, but meant also to imply that for the purpose needed the drawing was 
good enough—a matter on which he was competent to form an opinion. Thackeray instantly put the 
man down as a snob for flattering him. The little courtesies of the world and the little discourtesies 
became snobbish to him. A man could not wear his hat, or carry his umbrella, or mount his horse, 
without falling into some error of snobbism before his hypercritical eyes. St. Michael would have carried 
his armor amiss, and St. Cecilia have been snobbish as she twanged her harp. \ 

I fancy that a policeman considers that every man in the street would be properly “‘ run in,”’ if only 
all the truth about the man had been known. The tinker thinks that every pot is unsound. The cob- 
bler doubts the stability of every shoe. So at last it grew to be the case with Thackeray. There was 
more hope that the city should be saved because of its ten just men, than for society, if society were to 
depend on ten who were not snobs, All this arose from the keenness of his vision into that which was 
really mean. But that keenness became so aggravated by the intenseness of his search that the slightest 
speck of dust became to his eyes as a foul stain. Publicdla, as we saw, camned one poor man to a 
wretched immortality, and another was called pitilessly over the coals because he had mixed a grain of 
flattery with a bushel of truth, Thackeray tells us that he was born to hunt out snobs, as certain dogs 
are trained to find truffles. But we can imagine that a dog, very energetic at producing truffles, and not 
finding them as plentiful as his heart desired, might occasionallly produce roots which were not gen- 
uine—might be carried on in his energies till, to his senses, every fungus-root became a truffle. I think 
that there has been something of this with our author’s snob-hunting, and that his zeal was at last 
greater than his discrimination. rp 

The nature of the task which came upon him made this fault almost unavoidable. When a hit is 
made, say with a piece at a theatre, or with a set of illustrations, or with a series of papers on this or 
the other subject—when something of this kind has suited the taste of the moment, and gratified the 
public, there is a natural inclination on the part of those who are interested to continue that which has 
‘been found to be good. It pays and it pleases, and it seems to suit everybody. Then it is continued 
usgue ad nauseam. We see it in everything. When the king said he liked partridges, partridges were 
served to him every day. The world was pleased with certain ridiculous portraits of its big men. - The 
big men were soon used up, and the little men had to be added. ; 7 AD ST. 

We can imagine that even Punch may occasionally be at a loss for subjects wherewith to delight 
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its readers. In fact, “‘ The Snob Papers’’ were too good to be brought to an end, and therefore there 
were forty-five of them. A dozen would have been better. As he himself says in his last paper, *‘ for 
a mortal year we have been together flattering and abusing the human race.’’ It was exactly that. Of 
course we know —everybody always knows —that a bad specimen of his order may be found in every 
division of society. There may be a snob king, a snob parson, a snob member of Parliament, a snob 
grocer, tailor, goldsmith, and the like. But that is not what has been meant. We did not want a 
special satirist to tell us what we all knew before. Had snobbishness been divided for us into its 
various attributes and characteristics, rather than aitributed to various classes, the end sought—the ex- 
posure, namely, of the evil—would have been better attained. The snobbishness of flattery, of false- 
hood, of cowardice, lying, time-serving, money-worship, would have been perhaps attacked to a better 
purpose than that of kings, priests, soldiers, merchants, or men of letters. The assault as made by 
Thackeray seems to have been made on the profession generally. 

The paper on clerical snobs is intended to be essentially generous, and is ended by an allusion to 
certain old clerical friends which has a sweet tone of tenderness in it. ‘‘ How should he who knows 
you, not respect you or your calling? May this pen never write a pennyworth again if it ever casts 
ridicule upon either.’’ But in the meantime he has thrown his stone at the covetousness of bishops, 
because of certain Irish prelates who died rich many years before he wrote. The insinuation is that 
bishops generally take more of the loaves and fishes than they ought, whereas the fact is that bishops’ 
incomes are generally so insufficient for the requirements demanded of them, that a feeling prevails 
that a clergyman to be fit for a bishopric should have a private income. He attacks the snobbishness of 
the universities; showing us how one class of young’ men consists of fellow-commoners, who wear lace 
and drink wine with their meals, and another class consists of sizars, or servitors, who wear badges, as 
being poor, and are never allowed to take their food with their fellow-students. That arrangements fit 
for past times are not fit for these is true enough. Consequently, they should gradually be changed, 
and from day to day are changed. But there is no snobbishness in this. Was the fellow-commoner a 
snoh when he acted in accordance with the custom of his rank and standing? or the sizar who accepted 
aid in achieving that education which he could not have got without it ? or the tutor of the college, who 
carried out the rules entrusted to him? There are two military snobs, Rag and Famish. One isa 
swindler, and the other a debauched young idiot. No doubt they are both snobs, and one has been, 
while the other is, an officer. But-there is, I think, not.an unfairness so much as an absence of .intu- 
ition, in attaching to soldiers especially two vices to which all classes are open. Rag was a gambling 
snob, and Famish a drunken snob; but they were not specially military snobs. There is a chapter 
devoted to dinner-giving snobs, in which I think the doctrine laid down will not hold water, and there- 
fore that the snobbism imputed is not proved. ‘** Your usual style of meal,’’ says the satirist—“ that is 
plenteous, comfortable, and in its perfection—should be that to which you welcome your friends.” 
Then there is something said about the “‘ Brummagem plate pomp,’’ and we are told that it is right 
that dukes should give grand dinners, but that we—of the middle class—should entertain our friends 
with the simplicity which is customary with us. In all this there is, I think, a mistake. The duke 
gives a grand dinner because he thinks his friends will like it; sitting down when alone with the 
duchess, we may suppose, with a retinue and grandeur less than that which is arrayed for gala occa- 
sions. So is it with Mr. Jones, who is no snob because he provides a costly dinner—if he can afford it. 
He does it because he thinks his friends will like it. It may be that the grand dinner is a bore—and 
that the leg of mutton, with plenty of gravy and potatoes all hot, would be nicer. _ I generally prefer the 
leg of mutton myself. But I do not think that snobbery is involved in the other. A man, no doubt, 
may be a snob in giving a dinner. I am not a snob because for the occasion I eke out my own dozen 
silver forks with plated ware ; but if I make believe that my plated ware is true silver, then | am a snob. 

In that matter of association with our betters—we will for the moment presume that gentlemen and 
ladies with titles or great wealth are our betters—great and delicate questions arise as to what is snob- 
bery and what is not, in speaking of which Thackeray becomes very indignant, and explains the 
intensity of his feelings as thoroughly by a charming little picture as by his words. It is a picture of 
Queen Elizabeth as she is about to trample with disdain on the coat which that snob Raleigh is throw- 
ing for her use on the mud before her. This is intended to typify the low parasite nature of the Eng- 
jiehinean which has been described in the previous page or two. “‘ And of these calm moralists’’—it 
matters not for our present purpose who were the moralists in question—" 1s there one, I wonder, 
whose heart would not throb with pleasure if he could be seen walking arm-in-arm with a couple of 
dukes down Pall Mall? No; itis impossible, in our condition of society, not to be sometimes a snob. 
And again : ‘‘ How should it be otherwise in a country where lordolatry is part of pu ta and pa 
our children are brought up to respect the ‘Peerage ’ as the Englishman’s second Bible : Then fol- 
lows the wonderfully graphic picture of Queen Elizabeth and Raleigh. : 

In all this Thackeray has been carried away from the truth by his hatred for a certain Ree ar 
which there are no doubt examples enough. ‘As for Raleigh, I think we have always MUS ek 
the young man, instead of despising him, because he felt on the impulse of the moment that ap ing 
was too good for the woman and the queen combined. The idea of getting something in ones be : 
coat could hardly have come so quick to him as that impulse in favor of royalty and womanhood. 
one of us to-day should see the queen passing, would he not raise his bee and assume, Bae Ce y, 
something of an altered demeanor because of his reverence for majesty? In doing so he SoA NG no 
mean desire of getting anything. The throne and its occupant are to ee ane an enets 
them. There is surely no greater mistake than to suppose that reverence is snobbishness. meet a 
great man in the street, and some chance having brought me to his knowledge, he stops an = a 
word tome. Am Ia snob because I feel myself to be graced by his notice ? a pe . ie i ae 
acquaintance goes further and he asks me to dinner, am I not entitled so far to think well ot mys 


cause I have been found worthy of his society ? AG 
be They who have raised ienigelies in the world, and they, too, whose position has enabled them to 
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receive all that estimation can give, all that society can furnish, all that intercourse with the great can 
give, are more likely to be pleasant companions than they who have been less. fortunate. That picture 
of two companion dukes in Pal] Mall is too gorgeous for human eye to endure. A man would.be 
scorched to cinders by so much light, as he would be crushed by a sack of sovereigns, even though he 
might be allowed to have them if he could carry them away, But there can be no doubt that a peer 
taken at random as a companion would be preferable to a clerk from a counting-house—taken at ran- 
dom. The clerk might turn out a scholar on your hands, and the peer no better than a poor spendthrift ; 
but the chances are the other way. 

A tuft-hunter is a snob, a parasite is a snob, the man who allows the manhood within him to be 
awed by a coronet isa snob. The man who worships mere wealth is a snob. But so also is he who, 
in fear lest he should be called a snob, is afraid to seek the acquaintance—or if it come, to speak of the 
acquaintance—of those whose acquaintance is manifestly desirable, In all this I feel that Thackeray 
was carried beyond the truth by his intense desire to put down what is mean. 

It is in truth well for us all to know what constitutes snobbism, and I think that Thackeray, had he 
not been driven to dilution and dilatation, could have told us. If you will keep your hands from picking 
and stealing, and your tongue from evil speaking, lying, and slandering, you will not be asnob. The 
lesson seems to be simple, and perhaps a little trite, but if you look into it, it will be found to contain 
nearly all that is necessary, ' 

But the excellence of each individual picture as it is drawn is not the less striking because there may 
be found some fault with the series as a whole, What can excel the telling of the story of Captain 
Shindy at his club—which is, I must own, as true as it is graphic? Captain Shindy is a real snob. 
“Took at it, sir; is itcooked? Smell it, sir. Is it meat fit for a gentleman?’ he roars out to the 
steward, who stands trembling before him, and who in vain tells him that the Bishop of Bullocksmithy 
has just had three from the same loin.’’ The telling as regards Captain Shindy is excellent, but the 
sidelong attack upon the episcopate is cruel. ‘* All the waiters in the club are huddled round the cap- 
tain's mutton-chop. He roars out the most horrible curses at John for not bringing the pickles. He 
utters the most dreadful oaths because Thomas has not arrived with the Harvey sauce. Peter comes 
tumbling with the water-jug over Jeames, who is bringing the * glittering canisters with bread.’ 

* * * * Es * % * % 

“Poor Mrs. Shindy and the children are, meanwhile, in dingy lodgings somewhere, waited upon 
by a charity girl in pattens.”’ 

The visit to Castle Carabas, and the housekeeper’s description of the wonders of the family man- 
sion, is as good. ‘‘‘ The Side Entrance and ‘All,’ says the housekeeper. ‘** The halligator hover the 
mantel-piece was brought home by Hadmiral St. Michaels, when a capting with Lord Hanson. The 
harms on the cheers is the harms of the Carabas family. The great ’all is seventy feet in lenth, fifty- 
’ six in breath, and thirty-eight feet ‘igh. The carvings of the chimlies, representing the buth of Venus 
and ’Ercules and ’Eyelash, is by Van Chislum, the most famous sculpture of his hage and country. 
The ceiling, by Calimanco, represent Painting, Harchitecture, and Music—the naked female figure 
withthe barrel-organ—introducing George, first Lord Carabas, to the Temple of the Muses. The 
winder ornaments is by Vanderputty. The floor is Patagonian marble; and the chandelier in the 
centre was presented to Lionel. second marquis, by Lewy the Sixteenth, whose ’ead was cut hoff in the 
French Revolution. .We now henter the South Gallery,’’ etc., etc. All of which is very good fun, 
with a dash of truth in it also, as to the snobbery—only in this it will be necessary to be quite sure 
where the snobbery lies. If my Lord Carabas has a ‘* buth of Venus,”’ beautiful for all eyes to see, 
there is no snobbery, only good-nature, in the showing it ; nor is there snobbery in going to see it, ifa 
beautiful ‘* buth of Venus’’ has charms for you. If you merely want to see the inside of a lord’s house, 
and the lord is puffed up with the pride of showing his, then there will be two snobs. 

Of all those papers it may be said that each has that quality of a pearl about it which in the pre- 
vious chapter I endeavored to explain. In each some little point is made in excellent language, so as to 
charm by its neatness, incision, and drollery. But ** The Snob Papers’’ had better be read separately 
and not taken in the Jump. : 

Thackeray ceased to write for Pusch in 1852, either entirely or almost so. 
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VANITY FAIR. 


SOMETHING has been said, in the biographical chapter, of the way in which ‘‘ Vanity Fair’’ was 
produced, and of the period in the author’s life in which it was written. He had become famous—to a 
limited extent—by the exquisite nature of his contributions to periodicals ; but he desired to do some- 
thing larger, something greater, something, perhaps, less ephemeral. For though ** Barry Lyndon” and 
others have not proved to be ephemeral, it was thus that he regarded them. In this spirit he went to 
work and wrote ‘* Vanity Fair.”’ > 

It may be as well to speak first of the faults which were attributed to it. It was said that the 
good people were all fools, and that the clever people were all knaves. When the critics—the talking 
critics as well as the writing critics—began to discuss "‘ Vanity Fair,”’ there had already grown. upa 
feeling as to Thackeray as an author—that he was one who had taken up the business of castigating 
the vices of the world, Scott had dealt with the heroics, whether displayed in his Flora Maclvors or 
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Meg Merrilieses, in his Ivanhoes or Ochiltrees, Miss Edgeworth had been moral; Miss Austen con- 
ventional; Bulwer had been poetical and sentimental ; Marryat and Lever had been funny and pugna- 
cious, always with a dash of gallantry, displaying funay naval and funny military life ; and Dickens had 
already become great in painting the virtues of the lower orders, But by all these some kind of virtue 
had been sung, though it might be only the virtue of riding a horse or fighting a duel. Even Eugene 
Aram and Jack Sheppard, with whom Thackeray tound so much fault, were intended to be fine fellows, 
though they broke into houses and committed murders. The primary object of all those writers was to 
create an interest by exciting sympathy. To enhance our sympathy, personages were introduced who 
were very vile indeed—as Bucklaw, in the guise of a lover, to heighten our feelings for Ravenswood 
and Lucy; as Wild, as a thief-taker, to makesus more anxious for the saving of Jack; as Ralph’ 
Nickleby, to pile up the pity for his niece Kate. But each of these novelists might have appropriately 
begun with an Arma virumgue cano. The song was to be of something godlike—even with a Peter 
Simple. With Thackeray it had been altogether different. Alas, alas! the meanness of human 
wishes ; the poorness of human résults! ‘That had been his tone. There can be no doubt that the 
heroic had gppeared contemptibleto him, as being untrue. The girl who had deceived her papa and 
mamma seemed more probable to him than she who perished under the willow-tree from sheer love— 
as given in the last chapter. Why sing songs that are false? Why tell of Lucy Ashtons and Kate 
Nicklebys, when pretty girls, let them be ever so beautiful, can be silly and sly?) Why pour philosophy 
out of the mouth of a fashionable young gentleman like Pelham, seeing that young gentlemen of that 
sort rarely, or we may say never, talk after that fashion ? Why make a house-breaker a gallant, charm- 
ing young fellow, the truth being that house-breakers as a rule are as objectionable in their manners as 
they are in their morals? Thackeray’s mind had in truth worked in this way,,and he had become a 
satirist. That had been all very well for /yaser and Punch ,; but when his satire was continued through 
a long novel, in twenty-four parts, readers—who do in truth like the heroic better than the wicked— 
began to declare that this writer was no novelist, but only a cynic. 

Thence the question arises what a novel should be—which I will endeavor to discuss very shortly 
ina later chapter. But this special fault was certainly found with ‘* Vanity Fair’’ at the time. 
Heroines should not only be beautiful, but should be endowed also with a quasi-celestial grace—grace 
of dignity, propriety, and reticence. A heroine should hardly want to be married, the arrangement 
being almost too mundane—and, should she be brought to consent to undergo such bond, because of its 
acknowledged utility, it should be at some period ‘so distant as hardly to present itself to the mind asa 
reality. Eating and drinking should be altogether indifferent to her, and her clothes should be pic- 
turesque rather than smart, and that from accident rather than design. Thackeray's Amelia does not 
at all come up to the description here given. She is proud of having a lover, constantly declaring to 
herself and to others that he is ‘* the greatest and the best of men’’—whereas the young gentleman is, 
in truth, a very little man. She is not at all indifferent as to her finery, nor, as we see incidentally, to 
enjoying her suppers at Vauxhall. She is anxious to be married—and as soon as possible. A hero, 
too, should be dignified and of a noble presence; a man who, though he may be as poor as Nicholas 
Nickleby. should nevertheless be beautiful on all occasions, and never deficient in readiness, address, 
or self-assertion. ‘‘ Vanity Fair’’ is specially declared by the author to be ‘‘ a novel without a hero, 
and therefore we have hardly a right to complain of deficiency of heroic conduct in any of the male 
characters. But Captain Dobbin does become the hero, and is deficient. Why was he called Dobbin, 
except to make him ridiculous? Why is he so shamefully ugly, so shy, so awkward? Why was he 
the son of a grocer? Thackeray in so depicting him was determined to run counter to the recognized 
taste of novel-readers, And then, agin, there was the feeling of another great fault. Let there be the 
virtuous in a novel and let there be the vicious, the dignified and the undignified, the sublime and the 
ridiculous—only let the virtuous, the dignified, and the sublime be in the ascendant. Edith Bellenden, 


and Lord Evandale, and Morton himself would be too stilted, were they not enlivened by Mause, and 


i ext. But here, in this novel, the vicious and the absurd have been made to be of 
ata tance than the good and the noble. Becky Sharp and Rawdon Crawley are the real staine 
and hero of the story. It is with them that the reader is called upon to interest himself. It is of t ne 
that he will think when he is reading the book. It is by them that he will judge the book when ey as 
read it. There was no doubt a feeling with the public that though satire may be very well in its p ps 
it should not be made the backbone of a work so long and so important as this. A short story, = as 
‘« Catherine’’ or ‘‘ Barry Lyndon’’ might be pronounced to have been called for by the iniquities of an 
outside world ; but this seemed to the readers to have been addressed almost to themselves. ne men 
and women like to be painted as Titian would paint them, or Raffaelle—not as Rembrandt, or even 
Rubens. ' 

, i the real is the best form of a novel may be questioned, but there can be no 
er taees “ete aks who cannot descend from the bright heaven of the man pete to roe 
with their feet upon the earth, so there are others to whom it is not given to soar among clou oe e 
reader must please himself, and make his selection if he cannot enjoy both. sae em S ve 
carried into a heaven of pathos by the woes of a Master of Ravenswood, who ail a tages et fo) e 
touched by the enduring constancy of a Dobbin, There :are others—and I will Ay say but t ey cael 
enjoy the keenest delight which literature can give—who cannot employ their minds Fe ahs, Bee 
be conveyed in poetry. With Thackeray it was essential that the representations = e y bee : 
be, to his own thinking, lifelike. A Dobbin seemed to him to be such a one as mig - pee a se siies 

with in the world, whereas to his thinking a Ravenswood was simply a creature o th e Weep dete 
He would have said of such, as we would say of female faces by Raffaelle, that women —— ike 3 
be like them, but are not like them. Men might like to be like Ravenswood, ye td ee of 
men so formed and constituted, but such men do not exist. Dobbins do, and therefore Thackeray 


Be aire Mitiersice given to Becky Sharp and to Rawdon Crawley. Thackeray thought 
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that more can be done by exposing the vices than extolling the virtues of mankind. No doubt he had a 
more thorough belief in the one than in the other. The Dobbins he did encounter—seldom ; the Raw- 
don Crawleys very often. He saw around him so much that was mean! He was hurt so often by the 
little vanities of people! It was thus that he was driven to that overthoughtfulness about snobs of 
which I have spoken in the last chapter. It thus became natural to him to insist on the thing which he 
hated with unceasing assiduity, and only to break out now and again into a rapture of love for the true 
nobility which was dear to him—as he did with the character.of Captain Dobbin. 

It must be added to all this, that, before he has done with his snob or his knave, he will generally 
weave in some little trait of humanity by which the sinner shall be relieved from the absolute darkness 
of utter iniquity. He deals with no Varneys or Deputy-Shepherds, all villainy and all lies, because the 
snobs and knaves he had seen had never been all,snob or all knave. Even Shindy, probably, had some 
feeling for the poor woman he left at home. Rawdon Crawley loved his wicked wife dearly, and there 
were moments even with her in which some redeeminy trait half reconciles her to the reader. 

Such were the faults which were found in ‘‘ Vanity Fair ;’’ but though the faults were found freely, 
the book was read by all. Those who are old enough can well remember the effect which it had, and 
the welcome which was given to the different numbers as they appeared. Though the story is vague 
and wandering, clearly commenced without any idea of an ending, yet there is something in the telling 
which makes every portion of it perfect in itself. There are absurdities in it which would not be admit- 
ted to any one who had not a peculiar gift of making even his absurdities delightful. No school-girl 
who evet lived would have thrown back her gift-book, as Rebecca did the “ dixonary,’’ out of the car- 
riage window as she was taken away from school. But who does not love that scene with which the 
novel commences? How could such a girl as Amelia Osborne have got herself into such society as 
that in which we see her at Vauxhall? But we forgive it all because of the telling. And then there is 
that crowning absurdity of Sir Pitt Crawley and his establishment. 

I never could understand how Thackeray in his first serious attempt could have dared to subject 
himself and Sir Pitt Crawley to-the critics of the time. Sir Pitt is a baronet, a man of large property, 
and in Parliament, to whom Becky Sharp goes as a governess at the end of a delightful visit with her 
friend Amelia Sedley, on leaving Miss Pinkerton’s school. The Sedley carriage takes her to Sir Piut’s 
door. ‘‘ When the bell was rung a head appeared between the interstices of the dining-room shutters, 
and the door was opened by a man in drab breeches and gaiters, with a dirty old coat, a foul old neck- 
cloth lashed round his bristly neck, a shining bald. head, a leering red face, a pair of twinkling gray 
eyes, and a mouth perpetually on the grin. 

‘““* This Sir Pitt Crawley’s ?’ says John from the box. 

‘““* B’es,’ says the man at the door, with a nod. . 

*** Hand down these ’ere trunks there,’ said John. 

‘** Hand ’em down yourself,’ said the porter. 

‘*But John on the box declines to do this, as he cannot leave his horses. 

‘“ The bald-headed man, taking his hands out of his breeches pockets, advanced on this summons, 
and throwing Miss Sharp’s trunk over his shoulder, carried it into the house.’’ Then Becky is shown 
ine pee Heuae: and a dismantled dining-room is described, into which she is Jed by the dirty man with 
the trunk. 


“Two kitchen chairs, and.a round table, and an attenuated old poker and tongs, were, however, gathered 
round the fireplace, as was a saucepan over a feeble, sputtering fire. There was a bit of cheese and bread 
and a tin candlestick on the table, and a little black porter in a pint pot. ; 

‘** Had your dinner, I suppose?’ This was said by him of the bald head. ‘It is not too warm for 
you? Like a drop of beer?’ 

‘«* Where is Sir Pitt Crawley ?’ said Miss Sharp, majestically. 

““* He, he! 7’m Sir Pitt Crawley. Rek’lect you owe me a pint for bringing down your luggage. He, 
he! ask Tinker if I ain’t.’ ta [oa : 

““The lady addressed as Mrs, Tinker at this moment made her appearance, with a pipe and a paper of 
tobacco, for which she had been despatched a minute before Miss Sharp’s arrival; and she handed tiie 
articles over to Sir Pitt, who had taken his seat by the fire. . ; 

“““Where’s the farden?’ said he. ‘I gave you three half-pence ; where’s the change, old Tinker ?” 

‘‘“ There,’ replied Mrs. Tinker, flinging down the coin. ‘ It’s only.baronets as cares about farthings.’’’ 


Sir Pitt Crawley has always been to me a stretch of audacity which I have been unable to under- 
stand. But it has been accepted ; and from this commencement of Sir Pitt Crawley have grown the 
wonderful characters of the Crawley family—old Miss Crawley, the worldly, wicked, pleasure-loving 
aunt; the Rev. Bute Crawley and his wife, who are quite as worldly ; the sanctimonious elder son, 


who in truth is not less so; and Rawdon, who ultimately becomes Becky’s husband--who is the bad 


hero of the book, as Dobbin is the good hero. They are admirable ; but it is quite clear that Thacke- 
ray had known nothing of what was coming about them when he caused Sir Pitt to eat his tripe with 
Mrs. Tinker in the London dining-room. é 

There is a double story running through the book, the parts of which are but lightly woven 
together, of which the former tells us the life and adventures of that singular young woman, Becky 
Sharp, and the other the troubles and ultimate success of our noble hero, Captain Dobbin. Though 
it be true that readers prefer, or pretend to prefer, the romantic to the common in their novels, and 
complain of pages which are defiled with that which is low, yet I find that the absurd, the ludicrous 
and even the evil, leave more impression behind them than the grand, the beautiful, or even the good. 
Dominie Sampson, Dugald Dalgetty, and Bothwell are, I think, more remembered than’ Fergus Mac- 
Ivor, than Ivanhoe himself, or Mr. Butler the minister. It certainly came to pass that, in spite of the 
critics, Becky Sharp became the first attraction in ‘‘ Vanity Fair.’” When we speak now of * Vanity 


Fair,’’ it is always to Becky that our thoughts recur. She has made a position for herself in the world 


of fiction, and is one of our established personages. 


VANITY FAIR, XXV11 


” I have already said how she left school, throwing the “‘ dixonary’’ out of the window, like dust 
rom her feet, and was taken to spend a few halcyon weeks with her friend Amelia Sedley, at the Sed- 
ley mansion in Russell Square. There she meets a brother Sedley home from India—the immortal Jos 
—at whom she began to set her hitherto untried cap. Here we become acquainted both with the Sedley 
and with the Osborne families, with all their domestic affections and domestic snobbery, and have to 
confess that the snobbery is stronger than the affection. As we desire to love Amelia Sedley, we wish 
that the people around her were less vulgar or less selfish —especially we wish it in regard t6 that 
handsome young fellow, George Osborne, whom she loves with her whole heart. But with Jos Sedley 
we are inclined to be content, though he be fat, purse-proud, awkward, a drunkard, and a coward, 
because we do not want anything better for Becky. Becky does not want anything better for herself, 
because the man has money. She has been born a pauper. She knows herself to be but ill qualified 
to set up as a beauty—-though by dint of cleverness she does succeed in that afterward. She has no 
advantages in regard to friends or family as she enters life. She must earn her bread for herself. 
Young as she is, she loves money, and has a great idea of the power of money. Therefore, though 
Jos is distasteful at all points, she instantly makes her attack. She fails, however, at any rate for the 
present. She never becomes his wite, but at last she succeeds in getting some of his money. But be- 
fore that time comes she has many a suffering to endure, and many a triumph to enjoy. 

She goes to Sir Pitt Crawley as governess for his second family, and is taken down to Queen’s., 
Crawley in the country. There her cleverness prevails, even with the baronet, of whom I have just 
given Thackeray's portrait. She keeps his accounts, and writes his letters, and helps him 1o save 
money ; she reads with the elder sister books they ought not to have read; she flatters the sanctimoni- 
ous son. In point of fact, she becomes all in all at Queen’s Crawley, so that Sir Pitt himself falls in love 
with her—for there is reason to think that Sir Pitt may soon become again a widower. But there also 
came down to the baronet’s house, on an occasion of general entertaining, Captain Rawdon Crawley. 
Of course Becky sets her cap at him, and of course succeeds. She always succeeds. Though she is 
only the governess, he insists upon dancing with her, to the neglect of all the young ladies of the neigh- 
borhood. They continue to walk together by moonlight—or starlight—the great, heavy, stupid, half- 
tipsy dragoon, and the intriguing, covetous, altogether unprincipled young woman. And the two young 
people absolutely come to love one another in their way—the heavy, stupid, fuddled dragoon, and the 
false, covetous, altogether unprincipled young woman. 

The fat aunt Crawley is a maiden lady, very rich, and Becky quite succeeds in gaining the rich aunt 
by her wiles. The aunt becomes so fond of Becky down in the country, that when she has to return 
to her own house in town, sick from over-eating, she cannot be happy without taking Becky with her. 
So Becky is installed in the house in London, having been taken away abruptly from her pupils, to the 
great dismay of the old Jady’s long-established resident companion. They all fall in love with her ; she 
makes herself so charming, she is so clever ; she can even, by help. of a little care in dressing, become 
so picturesque! As all this goes on, the reader feels what a great personage is Miss Rebecca Sharp. 

Lady Crawley dies down in the country, while Becky is still staying with his sister, who will not 
part with her. Sir Pitt at once rushes up to town, before the funeral, Jooking for consolation where 
only he can find it. Becky brings him down word from his sister's room that the old lady is too ill to 
see him. 


***So much the better,’ Sir Pitt answered; ‘I want to see you, Miss Sharp. I want you back at 
Queen’s Crawley, miss,’ the baronet said. His eyes had such a strange look, and were fixed upon her so 
steadfastly that Rebecca Sharp began almost to tremble. Then she half promises, talks about the dear 
children, and angles with the old man. ‘I tell you I want you,’ he says; ‘I’m going back to the vuneral ; 
will you come back ?—yes or no?’ ¢ ; ae ; : 

*«*T daren’t. I don’t think—it wouldn’t be right—to be alone—with you, sir,’ Becky said, seemingly 
in great agitation. ‘ bee ; ; 

“**T say again, I want you. I can’t get on without you. I didn’t see what it was till you went away.- 
The house all goes wrong. It’s not the same place. ‘All my accounts has got muddled again. You must 
come back. Docome back. Dear Becky, do come.’ 

*** Come—as what, sir?’ Rebecca gasped out. F 

“**Come as Lady Crawley, if you like. There, will that zatisfy you? Come back and be my. wife. 
You’re vit for it. Birth be hanged. You're as good a lady as ever Isee. You've got more brains in 
your little vinger than any baronet’s wife in the country. Will you come? Yes or no?’ Rebecca is 
Startled, but the old man goes on. ‘ I’ll make you happy ; zee if I don’t. You shall do what you like, spend 
what you like, and have it all your own way. I’ll make you asettlement. Vil do everything regular. Look 
‘here,’ and the old man fell down on his knees and leered at her like a satyr. 


But Rebecca, though she had been angling, angling for favor and love and power, had not expected 
this. For once in her life she loses her presence of mind, and exclaims Se SOh: Sir Pitt ; oh, sir 5 I— 
I’m married already !’’ She has married Rawdon Crawley, Sir Pitt’s younger son, Miss Crawley’s favor- 
ite among those of her family who are looking for her money. But she keeps her secret for the present, 
and writes a charming letter to the Captain : ‘‘ Dearest: Something tells me that we shall conquer. 
You shall leave that odious regiment. Quit gaming, racing, and be a good boy, and we shall all live in 
Park Lane, and ma ¢ante shall leave us all her money.’’ Ma tante’s money has been in her mind all 
through, but yet she loves him. 


4 : i is li i her in the snug 
a the old lady doesn’t come to,’ Rawdon said to his little wife as they sat toget 
Ai iencmtha esas. She had been trying the new piano all the morning. The new gloves fitted her 
to anicety. The new shawl became her wonderfully. The new rings glittered on her little hands, and the 
watch ticked at her waist. ; : 
ee wey Ae sar fortune,’ she said ; and Delilah patted Samson’s cheek. : ¢ 
“«* You can do anything,’ he said, kissing the little hand. ‘By Jove you can} and we'll drive down to 


the Star and Garter and dine, by Jove !” 
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They were neither of them quite heartless at that moment, nor did Rawdon ever become quite bad. 
Then follow the adventures of Becky as a married woman, through all of which there is a glimmer of 
love for her stupid husband, while it is the real purpose of her heart to get money how she may—by her 
charms, by her wit, by her lies, by her readiness. She makes love to every one—even to her sancti- 
monious brother-in-law, who becomes Sir Pitt in his time—and always succeeds. Butin her Jove-making 
there is nothing of love. She gets hold of that well-remembered old reprobate, the Marquis of Steyne, 
who possesses the two valuable gifts of being very dissolute and very rich, and from him she obtains 
money and jewels to her heart's desire. The abominations of Lord Steyne are depicted in the strongest 
language of which ‘' Vanity Fair’’ admits. The reader’s hair stands almost on end in horror at the 
wickedness of the two wretches—at her desire for money, sheer money ; and his for wickedness, sheér 
wickedness. Then her husband finds her out—poor Rawdon ! who with all his faults and thick-headed 
stupidity, has become absolutely entranced by the wiles of his little wife. He is carried off to a spong- 
ing-house, in order that he may be out of the way, and, on escaping unexpectedly from thraldom, finds 
the lord in his wife’s drawing-room. Whereupon he thrashes the old lord, nearly killing him ; takes 
away the plunder which he finds on his wife's person, and hurries away to seek assistance as to further 
revenge—for he is determined to shoot the marquis, or to be shot. He goes to one Captain Macmurdo, 
who is to act as his second, and there he pours out his heart. ‘‘ You don’t know how fond I was of that 
one,"’ Rawdon said, half-inarticulately. ‘‘ Damme, I followed her like a footman! I gave up every- 
thing I had toher. I'm a beggar because I would marry her. By Jove, sir, I've pawned my own 
watch to get her anything she fancied. And she-—she’s been making a purse for herself all the time, 


and grudged me a hundred pounds to get me out of quod!’’ His friend alleges that the wife may be 
innocent after all. ‘‘ It may be so,’’ Rawdon exclaimed sadly ; ‘‘ but this don’t look very innocent ! 


And he showed the captain the thousand-pound note which he had found in Becky’s pocketbook. 

But the marquis can do better than fight ; and Rawdon, in spite of his true love, can do better than 
follow the quarrel up to his own undoing. The marquis, on the spur of the moment, gets the lady’s 
husband appointed Governor of Coventry Island, with a salary of three thousand pounds a year ; and 
poor Rawdon at last condescends to accept the appointment. He will not see his wife again, but he 
makes her an allowance out of his income. 

In arranging all this, Thackeray is enabled to have a side-blow at the British way of distributing 
patronage—for the favor of which he was afterward himself a candidate. He quotes as follows from 
The Royalist newspaper : ‘‘ We hear that the governorship’’—of Coventry Island—‘‘ has been offered 
to Colonel Rawdon Crawley, C.B., a distinguished Waterloo officer. We need not only men of acknowl- 
edged bravery, but men of administrative talents to superintend the affairs of our colonies ; and we have 
no doubt that the gentleman selected by the Colonial Office to fill the lamented vacancy which has 
eccurred at Coventry Island is admirably calculated for the post.’’ The reader, however, is aware that 
ithe officer in question cannot write a sentence or speak two words correctly. 

Our heroine’s adventures are carried on much further, but they cannot be given here in detail. To 
the end she is the same—utterly false, selfish, covetous, and successful. To have made such a woman 
really in love would have been a mistake. Her husband she likes best—because he is, or was, her 
own. But there is no man so foul, so wicked, so unattractive, but that she can fawn over him for money 
and jewels. There are women to whom nothing is nasty, either in person, language, scenes, actions, 
or principle—and Becky is one of them ; and yet she is herself attractive. A most wonderful sketch, for 
the perpetration of which all Thackeray's power of combined indignation and humor was necessary. 

The story of Amelia and her two lovers, George Osborne and Captain, or, as he came afterward to 
be, Major, and Colonel, Dobbin, is less interesting, simply because goodness and eulogy are less excit- 
ing than wickedness and censure. Amelia is a true, honest-hearted, thoroughly English young woman, 
whv loves her love because he is grand—to her eyes—and loving him, loves him with all her heart. 
Readers have said that she is silly, only because she is not heroic. Ido not know that she is more silly 
than many young ladies whom we who are old have loved in our youth, or than those whom our sons 
are loving at the present time. Readers complain of Amelia because she is absolutely true to nature. 
There are no Raffaellistic touches, no added graces, no divine romance. She is feminine all over, and 
British—loving, true, thoroughly unselfish, yet with a taste for having things comfortable, forgiving, 
quite capable of jealousy, but prone to be appeased at once, at the first kiss ; quite convinced that her 
lover, her husband, her children are the people in all the world to whom the greatest consideration is 
due. Such a one is sure to be the dupe of a Becky Sharp, should a Becky Sharp come in her way—as 
is the case with so many sweet Amelias whom we have known. But in a matter of love she is sound 
enough and sensible enough-—and she is as true as steel. I know no trait in Amelia which a man would 
be ashamed to find in his own daughter. 

She marries her George Osborne, who, to tell the truth of him, is but a poor kind of fellow, though 
he is a brave soldier. He thinks much of his own person, and is selfish. Thackeray puts in a touch 
or two here and there by which he is made to be odious. He would rather give a present to himself 
than to the girl who loved him. Nevertheless, when her father is ruined, he marries her, and he fivhts 
bravely at Waterloo, and is killed. ‘‘ No more firing was heard at Brussels. The pursuit rolled miles 
away. Darkness came down on the field and the city ; and Amelia was praying for George, who was 
lying on his face, dead, with a bullet through his heart.”’ 

_ Then follows the long courtship of Dobbin, the true hero—he who has been the friend of George 
since their old school-days ; who has lived with him and served him, and has also loved Amelia, — But 
he has loved her—as one man may love another—solely with a view to the profit of his friend. He 
has known all along that George and Amelia have been engaged to each other as boy and girl. 
George would have neglected her, but Dobbin would not allow it. George would have jilted the girl 
who loved him, but Dobbin would not let him. He had nothing to get for himself, but loving her as he 
did, it was the work of his life to get for her all that she wantel. y 

George is shot at Waterloo, and then come fifteen years of widowhood—fifteen years during which 
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Becky is carrying on her manceuvres—fifteen years during whi i i i 
the devotion of the old captain, who becomes A last a ae oe jotta pi peo on 
pe ws ean ee a got 0 prize > nes been trying for all his life. The bird Pesca Me 
ast. 1s, with its head on its shoulder, billing and cooing clez i vi 

stretched fluttering wings. This is what he has tas every sae Serer hie a 
is what he has pined after. Here it is—the surnmit, the end, the last page of the third Vober . 
_ _The reader as he closes the book has on his mind a strong conviction, the strongest ossible 
viction, that among men George is as weak and Dobbin as noble as any that he has met in Miriatgeee 
and that among women Amelia is as true and Becky as vile as any he has encountered , Of so eek 
he will be conscious. In addition to this he will unconsciously have found that every page he has aay, 
will have been of interest to him. There has been no padding, no /ongueurs ; every bit will have bed 
its weight with him. And he will find too at the end, if he will think of it—though readers, I fear, sel- 
dom think much of this in regard to books they have read—that the lesson taught in every page has been 


good. There may be details of evil painted so as to disgust—pai i 
o> AEN roar th p as to disgust—painted almost too plainly—but none 


CHAPTER IV; 


PENDENNIS AND THE NEWCOMES, 


THE absence of the heroic was, in Thackeray, so palpable to Thackeray himself that in his original 
preface to “* Pendennis,"’ when he began to be aware that his reputation was made, he tells his. public 
what they may expect and what they may not, and makes his joking complaint of the readers of his time 
because they will not endure with patience the true picture of a natural man. ‘‘ Even the gentlemen of 
our age, che says—adding that the story of ‘‘ Pendennis’ is an attempt to describe one of them just — 
as he is—** even those we cannot show as they are with the notorious selfishness of their time and their 
education. Since the author of ‘Tom Jones" was buried, no writer of fiction among us has been per- 
mitted to depict to his utmost power a MAN. We must shape him, and give him a certain conventional 
temper."’ Then he rebukes his audience because they will not listen to the truth. ‘* You will not hear 
what moves in the real world, what passes in society, in the clubs, colleges, mess-rooms—what is the 
life and talk of your sons.’’ You want the Raffaellistic touch, or that of some painter of horrors 
equally removed from the truth. I tell you how a man really does act—as did Fielding with Tom Jones 
—hut it does not satisfy you. You will not sympathize with this young man of mine,, this Pendennis, 
because he is neither angel nor imp. If it be so, Jet it beso. I will not paint for youangels or imps, be- 
cause I do not see them. The young man of the day, whom I do see, and of whom I know the inside 
and the out thoroughly, him I have painted for you ; and here he is, whether you like the picture or not.” 
This is what Thackeray meant, and, having this in his mind, he produced: *‘ Pendennis.’ 

The object of a novel should be to instruct in morals while it amuses. I cannot think but that. 
every novelist who has thought much of his art will have realized as much as that for himself. Whether 
this may best be done by the transcendental or by the commonplace is the question which it more 
behooves the reader than the author to answer, because the author may be fairly sure that he who can do 
the one will not, probably cannot, do the other. If a lad be only five feet high, he does not iry to enlist 
in the Guards. Thackeray complains that many ladies have ‘‘ remonstrated and subscribers left him” 
because of his realistic tendency. Nevertheless, he has gone on with his work, and, in ‘‘ Pendennis,”’ 
has painted a young man as natural as Tom Jones. Had he expended himself in the attempt, he could 
not have drawn a Master of Ravenswood.  - 

It has to be admitted that Pendennis is not a fine fellow. He is not as weak, as selfish, as un- 
trustworthy as that George Osborne whom Amelia married in ‘‘ Vanity Fair ;’’ but nevertheless he is 
weak, and selfish, and untrustworthy. He is not such a one as a father would wish to see his son, or a 
mother to welcome as a lover for her daughter. But then, fathers are so often doomed to find their sons 
not all that they wish, and mothers to-see their girls falling in love with young men who are not 
Paladins. In our individual lives we are contented to endure an admixture of evil, which we should 
resent if imputed to us in the general. We presume ourselves to be truth-speaking, noble in our senti- 
ments, generous in our actions, modest and unselfish, chivalrous and devoted. But we forgive and pass 
over in silence a few delinquencies among ourselves. What boy at school ever is a coward—in the gen- 
eral? What gentleman ever tells a lie? What young lady is greedy? We take it for granted, as 
though they were fixed rules in life, that our boys from our public schools look us in the face and are 
manly ; that our gentlemen tell the truth as a matter of course ; and that our young ladies are refined 
and unselfish. Thackeray is always protesting that it is not so, and that no good is to be done by blink- 
ing the truth. He knows that we have our little home experiences. Let us have the facts out, and 
mend what is bad if we can. This novel of ‘‘ Pendennis’ is one of his loudest protests to this effect. _ 

1 will not attempt to tell the story of Pendennis, how his mother loved him, how he first came to 
be brought up together with Laura Bell, how he thrashed the other boys when he was a boy, and how 
he fell in love with Miss Fotheringay, #¢e Costigan, and was determined to marry her while he was still 
a hobbledehoy, how he went up to Boniface, that well-known college at Oxford, and there did no good, 
spending money which he had not got, and learning to gamble. The English gentleman, as we know, 
never lies; but Pendennis is not quite truthful ; when the college tutor, thinking that he hears the 
rattling of dice, makes his way into Pen’s room, Pen and his two companions are found with three 
‘* Homers’’ before them, and Pen asks the tutor with great gravity : ‘‘ What was the present condition 
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of the river Scamander, and whether it was navigable or no ?’’ He tells his mother that, during a cers 
tain vacation he must stay up and read, instead of coming home—but, nevertheless, he goes up to Lon- 
don to amuse himself. The reader is soon made to understand that, though Pen may be a fine gentle- 
man, he is not trustworthy. But he repents and comes home, and kisses his mother ; only, alas! he 
will always bé kissing somebody else also. 

The story of the Amorys and the Claverings, and that wonderful French cook M. Alcide Mirobolant, 
forms one of those delightful, digressions which Thackeray scatters through his novels rather than 
weaves into them. They generally have but little to do with the story itself, and are brought in only as 
giving scope for some incident to the real hero or heroine. But in this digression Pen is very much 
concerned indeed, for he is brought to the very verge of matrimony with that peculiarly disagreeable 
lady, Miss Amory. He does escape at last, but only within a few pages of the end, when we are made 
unhappy by the lady’s victory over that poor young sinner Foker, with whom we have all come to sym- 
pathize, in spite of his vulgarity and fast propensities. She would to the last fain have married Pen, in 
whom she believes, thinking that he would make a name for her. ‘Il me faut des émotions,”’ says 
Blanche. Whereupon the author, as he leaves her, explains the nature of this: Miss Amory's feelings. 
‘‘ For this young lady was not able to carry out any emotion to the full, but had a sham enthusiasm, a 
sham hatred, a sham love, a sham taste, a sham grief ; each of which flared and shone very vehemently 
for an instant, but subsided and gave place to the next sham emotion.’’ Thackeray, when he drew this 
portrait, must certainly have had some special young lady in his view. But though we are made un- 
happy for Foker, Foker too escapes at last, and Blanche, with her emotions, marries that very doubtful 
nobleman Comte Montmorenci de Valentinois. 

But all this of Miss Amory is but an episode. The purport of the story is the way in which the 
hero is made to enter upon the world, subject as he has been to the sweet teaching of his mother, and 
subject as he is made-to be to the worldly Jessons of his old uncle, the major. ‘Then he is ill, and nearly 
dies, and his mother comes up to nurse him. And there is his friend Warrington, of whose family 
down in Suffolk we shall have heard something when we have read * The Virginians’’—one, I think, of 
‘the finest characters, as it is certainly one of the most touching, that Thackeray ever drew. Warring- 
ton and Pen’s mother and Laura are our hero’s better angels—angels so good as to make us wonder 
that a creature so weak should have had such angels about him ; though we are driven to confess that 
their affection and loyalty for him are natural. There is a melancholy beneath the roughness of War- 
rington, and a feminine softness, combined with the reticent manliness of the man, which have endeared 
him to readers beyond, perhaps, any character in the book. Major Pendennis has become immortal. 
Selfish, worldly, false, padded, caring altogether for things mean and poor in themselves ; still the 
reader likes him. It is not quite all of himself. To Pen he is good—to Pen, who is the head of his 
family, and to come after him as the Pendennis of the day. To Pen and to Pen’s mother he is benefi- 
cent after his lights: In whatever he undertakes, it is so contrived that the reader shall in some degree 
‘sympathize with him. And so it is with poor old Costigan, the drunken Irish captain, Miss Fotherin- 
gay’s papa. He was not a pleasant person. ‘“Wehave witnessed thewéskadz//e of Major Pendennis,’ 
says our author ; ‘‘ will any one wish to be valet-de-chambre to our other hero, Costigan? It would 
seem that the, captain, before issuing from his bedroom, scented himself with otto of whisky.’’ Yet 
there is a kindliness about him which softens our hearts, though in truth he is’very careful that the kind- 
ness shall always be shown to himself. 

Among these people Pen makes his way to the end of the novel, coming near to shipwreck on vari- 

ous occasions; and always deserving the shipwreck which he has almost encountered. Then there will 
arise the question whether it might not have been better that he should be altogether shipwrecked, 
rather than housed comfortably with such a wife as Laura, and left to that enjoyment of happiness 
forever after, which is the normal heaven prepared for heroes and heroines who have done their work 
well through three volumes. It is almost the only instance in all Thackeray's works in which this state 
of bliss is reached. George Osborne, who is the beautiful lover in ‘‘ Vanity Fair,’’ is killed almost be- 
fore our eyes, on the field of battle, and we feel that Nemesis has with justice taken hold of him. Poor 
old Dobbin does marry the widow, after fifteen years of further service, when we know him to be a 
middle-aged man and her a middle-aged woman. That glorious Paradise of which I have spoken re- 
quires a freshness which can hardly be attributed to the second marriage of a widow who has been 
fifteen years mourning for her first husband. Clive Newcome, ‘‘ the first young man,’’ if we may so 
.call him, ‘of the novel which I shall mention just now, is carried so far beyond his matrimonial elysium 
‘that we are allowed to see too plainly how far from true may be those promises of hymeneal happiness 
iforever after.’ The cares of married life have settled down heavily upon his young head before we leave 
ihim. He not only marries, but'loses his wife, and is left'a melancholy widower with his son. Esmond 
.and Beatrix certainly reach no such elysium as that of which we are speaking. But Pen, who surely de- 
served a Nemesis, though perhaps not one so black as demanded by George Osborne's delinquencies, is 
treated as though he had been passed through the fire, and had come out—if not pure gold, still gold good 
enough for goldsmiths. “‘ And what: sort of a husband will this Pendennis be?’’ This is the question 
asked by the author himself at the end of the novel ; feeling, no doubt, some hesitation-as to the justice 
.df what he had just done. ‘‘ And what sort of a husband will this Pendennis be?’ many a reader will 
.ask, doubting the happiness of such a marriage and the future of Laura. The querists are referred to 
‘that lady herself, who, seeing his faults and wayward moods—seeing and owning that there are better 
‘men than he—loves him always with the most constant affection. The assertion could be made with 
perfect confidence, but is not to the purpose. That Laura's affection should be constant, no one would 
‘doubt ;\but more than that is wanted for happiness. How about Pendennis and his constancy ? 

“* The Newcomes,”’ which I bracket in this chapter with ‘‘ Pendennis,’ was not written till after 
““Esmond;’’ and appeared between that novel and “’ The Virginians,’’ which was a sequel to ‘' Es- 
mond.” ‘It is supposed ‘to be edited ‘by Pen, whose own adventures we have just completed, and is 
commenced by that celebrated night passed by Colonel Newcome and his boy Clive at the Cave of Har-: 
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mony, during which the colonel is at first so pleasantly received and so genially entertained, but from 
which he is at last banished, indignant at the iniquities of our drunken old friend Captain Costigan, with 
whom we had become intimatein Pen’s own memoirs. The boy Clive is described as being probably 
about sixteen. At the end of the story he has run through the adventures of his early life, and is left a 
melancholy man, a widower, one who has suffered the extremity of misery from a step-mother, and who 
is wrapped up in the only son that is left to him-—as had been the case with his father at the beginning of 
the novel. ‘' The Newcomes,’’ therefore, like Thackeray's other tales, is rather a slice from the bio- 
graphical memoirs of a family, than a romance o% novel in itself, 

It is full of satire from the first to the last page. Every word of it seems to have been written to 
show how vile and poor a place this world is ; how prone men are to deceive, how prone to be deceived, 
There is a scene in which ‘‘his Excellency Rummun Lall, otherwise his Highness Rummun Lall,’’ is 
introduced to Colonel Newcome—or rather presented—for the two men had known each other before. 
All London was talking of Rummun.Lall, taking him for an Indian prince, but the colonel, who had 
served in India, knew better. Rummun Lall was no more than a merchant, who had madea precarious 
fortune by doubtfulmeans, All the girls, nevertheless, are running after his Excellency. ‘‘ He’s known 
to have two wives already in India,’’ says Barnes Newcome; “ but, by gad, for a settlement, I believe 
some of the girls here would marry him.’’ We have a delightful illustration of the London girls, with 
their bare necks and shoulders, sitting round Rummun Lall and worshipping him as he reposes on his 
low settee. There are a dozen of them so enchanted that the men who wish to get a sight of the Rum- 
mun are quite kept at a distance. This is satire on the women. A few pages on we come upon a 
clergyman who is no more real than Rummun Lall. The clergyman, Charles Honeyman, had married 
the colonel’s sister and had Jost his wife, and now the brothers-in-law meet. Poor, poor Emma ! 
exclaimed the ecclesiastic, casting his eyes toward the chandelier and passing a white cambric pocket- 
handkerchief gracefully before them. No man in London understood the ring business or the pocket- 
handkerchief business better, or smothered his emotion more beautifully. ‘ In the gayest moments, in 
the giddiest throng of fashion, the thoughts of the past will rise ; the departed will be among us still. 
But this is not the strain wherewith to greet the friend newly arrived on our shores. How it rejoices me 
to behold you in old England!’’’ And so the satirist goes on with Mr. Honeyman the clergyman. 
Mr. Honeyman the clergyman has been already mentioned, in that extract made in our first chapter 
from *‘ Lovel the Widower.’’ lt was he who assisted another friend, with his wheedling Rongue, 
in inducing Thackeray to purchase that ‘‘ neat little literary paper ’’—called then the Museum, but which 
was in truth the Vaééonal Standard. In descnbing Barnes Newcome, the colonel’s a naib Thackeray, 
in the same scene, attacks the sharpness of the young men of business of the present day. nse sts 
or were to be, some transactions with Rummun Lall, and Barnes Newcome, béing in jsovels es s the 
colonel a question or two as to the certainty of the Rummun’s money, much to the colone - ise 
*“ The young man of business had dropped his drawl or his languor, and was s pie aw sa ec cs y, 
good-naturedly, and selfishly. Had you talked to him for a week you would not have ne e im uy eh 
stand the scorn and loathing with which the colonel regarded*him. Here was a youney. ri as. ce 
as the oldest curmudgeon—a lad with scarce a beard to his chin, that would pursue ns aa as ney 
as Shylock.’’ ‘* Barnes Newcome never missed a church,”’ he goes on, “‘ or eising A) ¢ eee. a 
never kept a tradesman waiting for his money. He seldom drank too much, and never was ; 

i ddled his toilet, however brief his sleep or severe his headache. In a word, he was 
See mcdled ver 2 in the whole bills of mortality.” Thackeray had lately seen 
as scrupulously whited irk at oe the whole bills y- 

ne me when he wrote : f * . 
Bee aol cathe: but there is generally a touch of pathos even through the satire. It is satire A 
Miss Quigley, the governess in Park Street, falls in love with the old colonel after some dim fashion o 
her own. “When she is walking with a eles ee = ae Pebeiperer Arie Wels Stee 
on her wan cheeks. She knows the dear colonel amidst a thousand horsemen. hadidty 
i i i d the foolish old maid thinks too much of it. en 
a glass of wine with her after his stately fashion, and t } in the school-room—high up in that lone 
we are told how she knits purses for him as she sits a “ee ae pmrppretriiisgne EAA A: ga 
house, when the little ones are long since asleep—before rer dismal i ke ante: y; enone : 
ini , f home.’’ Miss Quigley is an ass ; but we are 
Beers ber other's. sektens and - ek t morsel of pathos as to her mother’s letters. 
made to sympathize entirely with the ass, because of that m rr P idniesselbatasanchon sa iena oe 
live Newcome, our hero, who is asecond Pen, but a better fellow, is | : : 1 of bei A 
i ambiti he sametime. Heisa painter ; but, instead of being prou 
Os yeiaiy meniwho are vie eS we being industrious he has not, while yet young, learned to 
othe art; iahalf-ashamed of it~ -because not being mau d thus speaks of his business. ‘* No. 
excel. He is ‘‘ doing” a portrait of Mrs. Pendennis, pee) o * yh ealvite for she yeat-—<\' 0.666, 
666 ’’—he is supposed to be quoting from the catalogue of the Royal A MMAR EN pintk ty Batt ene 
Portrait-of Josephs; Muggins, Esq. Sabetira * — ae nee eee dog, Toby, aloe That is 
gray pony, Newsome. No. 579. ete My yself 1 achieving. Oh, Mrs. Pendennis, isn’t 
what I am fit for. These are the victories a set re | aK ss b mone _ uals Ce 
smunaihiatiog? Why ism t there. os oe i eM is i th Mu ins line too. He gets his can- 
1 who begs me to come and look at his work. e is in the Mugg : Ste ne 
Eeieedaabe bege me ; ludes the contemplation of other objects ; stands beside h 
vases with a good Fay ier 4 ie AaB he and they are masterpieces. Oh me, Nhat siael ing 
icture in an attitude hu ; : = : it?’ In all of which 
isles wevare!« Hame k-except kato just he-one or two; whale tbe use of" Jn al of eh 
Thackeray is speaking his own Eecling's a ef Se ny parte ie thi ak se Sr icwepmenahe gene 
ten) Onsvanitanvapitatyses..; Ob vanity bled ther He went to fine dinners, and sat 
pete ley oma: bed, of, down a an we oa a u behind the moody horseman.”’ As [ 
ee oe thoma: Hide Sac rborses, and Se it a if a pee describing his own success when 
Bee: thins} ¥e nie tei eral ot the snl locking. He is making money, but he spends it so. 
yaa oo a: ooo tes the opinions expressed on his books, he cares little for what he 
Ss g 3 ’ 
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hears. ‘There was always present to him a fecling of black care seated behind the horseman—and 
would have been equally so had there been no real care present to him, A sardonic melancholy was 
the characteristic most Common to him—which, however, was relieved by an always present capacity 
for instant frolic. It was these attributes combined which made him of all satirists the most humorous, 
and of all humorists the most satirical. It was these that’ produced the Osbornes, the Dobbins, the 
Pens, the Clives, and the Newcomes, whom, when he loved them the most, he could not save himself 
from describing as mean and unworthy. A somewhat heroic hero of romance—such a one, let us say, 
as Waverley, or Lovel in ‘‘ The Antiquary,”’ or Morton in ‘* Old Mortality ’’—was revolting to him, as 
lacking those foibles which human nature seemed to him to demand. 

The story ends with two sad tragedies, neither of which would have been demanded by the story, 
had not such sadness been agreeable to the author's own idiosyncrasy, The one is the ruin of the old 
colonel's fortunes, he having allowed himself to be enticed into bubble speculations ; and the other is 
the loss of all happiness, and even comfort, to Clive, the hero, by the abominations of his mother-in-law. 
The woman is so iniquitous, and so tremendous in her iniquities, that she rises to tragedy. Who does 
not:-know Mrs. Mack the Campaigner? Why, at the end of his long story, should Thackeray have mar~ 
ried: his hero to so lackadaisical a heroine as poor little Rosey, or brought on the stage such a she-demon 
as Rosey’s mother? But there is the Campaigner in all her vigor, a marvel of strength of composition 
—one of the most vividly-drawn characters in fiction—but a woman so odious that one is induced to 
doubt whether she ‘should have been depicted. 

The other tragedy is altogether of a different kind, and though u.anecessary to the story, and con- 
trary to that practice of story-telling which seems to demand that calamities to those personages with 
whom we are apt to sympathize should not be brought in at the close of a work of fiction, is so beauti- 
fully told that no lover of Thackeray's work would be willing to part with it. The old colonel, as we 
have said, is ruined by speculation, and in his ruin is brought to accept the alms of the brotherhood of 
the Grey Friars. Then we are introduced to the Charter House, at which, as most of us know, there 
still exists a brotherhood of the kind. He dons the gown—this old colonel, who had always been com- 
fortable in his means, and latterly apparently rich—and occupies the single room, and eats the doled 
bread, and among his poor brothers sits in the chapel of his order. The description is perhaps as fine 
as anything that Thackeray ever did. The gentleman is still the gentleman, with all the pride of 

gentry; but not the less is he the humble bedesman, aware that he is living upon charity, not made to 
grovel by any sense of shame, but knowing that, though his normal pride may be left to him, an outward 
demeanor of humility is befitting. 

-And then he dies. ‘‘ At the usual evening hour the chapel bell began to toll, and Thomas New- 
come’s hands outside the bed feebly beat time—and just as the last bell struck, a peculiar sweet smile 
shone over his face, and he lifted up his head a little, and quickly said, ‘ Adsum ’—and fell back, It 
was the word we used at school when names were called ; and, lo, he whose heart was that of a little 
child had answered to his name, and stood in the presence of his Maker !”’ 
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THE novel with which we are now going to deal I regard as the greatest work that Thackeray did. 
Though I do not hesitate to compare himself with himself, I will make no comparison between him 
and others ;'I therefore abstain from assigning to ‘‘ Esmond ”’ any special niche among prose fictions 
in the English language, but I rank it so high as to justify me in placing him among the small number 
of the highest class of English novelists. Much as I think of ‘* Barry Lyndon ”’ and “‘ Vanity Fair,"’ 
I cannot quite say this of them ; but, as a chain is not stronger than its weakest link, so is a poet or a 
dramatist, or a novelist to be placed on no lower level than that which he has attained by his highest 
sustained flight. The excellence which has been reached here Thackeray achieved, without doubt, by 
giving a greater amount of forethought to the work he had before him than had been his wont. When 
we were young we used to be told, in our house at home, that ‘‘ elbow-grease’’ was the one essential 
necessary to getting a tough piece of work well done. If a mahogany table was to be made to shine, it 
was elbow-grease that the operation needed, Forethought is the elbow-grease which a novelist or 
poet or dramatist requires. It is not only his plot that has to be turned and re-turned in his mind, 
not his plot chiefly—but he has to make himself sure of his situations, of his characters, of his effects, so 
that when the time comes for hitting the nail, he may know where to hit it on the head—so that he may 
himself understand the passion, the calmness, the virtues, the vices, the rewards and punishments. 
which he means to explain to others—so that his proportions shall be correct, and he be saved from 
the absurdity of devoting two thirds of his book to the beginning, or two-thirds to the completion of his 
task. It is from want of this special labor, more frequently than from intellectual deficiency, that the 
tellers of stories fail so often to hit their nails on the head. To think of a story is much harder work 
than to- write it. The author can sit down with the pen in his hand for a given time and produce a 
certain number of words. That is comparatively easy, and if he have a conscience in regard | 
task, work will be done regularly. But to think it over as you lie in bed, or walk about, or sit 
over your fire, to turn it all in your thoughts, and-make the things fit—that requires elbow-g ease ( 
mind. The arrangement of the words is as though you were walking simply along a road 
arrangement: of your story is as though you were carrying a sack of flour while you walk 
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Fielding had- carried his sack of flour before he wrote ‘‘ Tom Jones,”’ 
duced ‘Ivanhoe.’’ So had Thackeray done—a very neavy sack of flour—in creating ‘‘ Esmond.’? In 
“Vanity Fair,’’ in “* Pendennis,”’ and in “‘ The Newcoies,'’ there was more of that mere wandering in 
which no heavy burden was borne. The richness of the author's mind, the beauty of his language, 
his imagination and perception of character, are all there. For that which was lovely he has shown his 
love, and for the hateful his hatred ; but, nevertheless, they are comparatively idle books. His only 
work, as far as I can judge them, in which there is no touch of idleness, is “ Esmond. ," ‘‘ Barry 
Lyndon” is consecutive, and has the well-sustained purpose of exhibiting a finished rascal ; but ‘‘ Barry 
Lyndon ”’ is not quite the same from beginning to end. All his full-fledged novels, except ‘* Esmond,” 
contain rather strings of incidents and memoirs of individuals, than acompleted story. But ‘‘ Esmond”? 
is a whole from beginning to end, with its tale well told, its purpose developed, its moral brought home 
—and its nail hit well on the head and driven in. 

I told Thackeray once that it was not only his best work, but so much the best, that there was none 


and Scott his before he pro- 


second to it. ‘‘ That was what I inténded,’’ he said, ‘‘ but I have failed. Nobody reads it. After all, 
what does it matter?’ he went on after a while. ‘‘ If they hke anything, one ought to be satisfied. 
After all, Esmond was a prig.’’ Then he laughed and changed the subject, not caring to dwell on 


thoughts painful to him. The elbow-grease of thinking was always distasteful to him, and had no 
doubt been so when he conceived and carried out this work. 

To the ordinary labor necessary for such a novel he added very much by his resolution to write it 
in a style different, not only from that which he had made his own, but from that also which belonged 
to the time. He had devoted himself to the reading of the literature of Queen Anne's reign, and having 
chosen to throw his story into that period, and to create in it personages who were to be peculiarly con- 
cerned with the period, he resolved to use as the vehicle for his story the forms of expression then prev- 
alent. No one who has not tried it can understand how great is the difficulty of mastering a phase of 
one’s own language other than that which habit has made familiar. To write in another language, if 
the language be sufficiently known, is a much less arduous undertaking. Thelad who attempts to write 
his essay in Ciceronian Latin struggles to achieve a style which is not, indeed, common to him, but is 
more common than any other he has become acquainted with in that tongue. But Thackeray in his 
work had always to remember his Swift, his Steele, and his Addison, and to forget at the same time 
the modes of expresson which the day had adopted. Whether he asked advice on the subject, I do not 
know. But I feel sure that if he did he must have been counselled against it. Let my reader think 
what advice he would give to any writer on such a subject. Probably he asked no advice, and would 
have taken none. No doubt, he found himself at first imperceptibly gliding into a phraseology which 
had attractions for his ear, and probably was so charmed with the peculiarly masculine forms of sen- 
tences which thus became familiar to him, that he thought it would be almost as difficult to drop them 
altogether as altogether to assume the use of them. And if he could do so successfully, how great 
would be the assistance given to the local coloring which is needed for a novel in prose, the scene o° 
which is thrown far back from the writer's period! Were I to write a poem about Coeur de Lion, I 
should not mar my poem by using the simple language of the day ; but if I write a prose story of the 
time, I cannot altogether avoid some attempt at far-away quaintnesses in language. To call a purse a 
‘* gypsire,’’ and to begin your little speeches with ‘‘ Marry come up,’’ or to finish them with ‘‘ Quotha,’ 
are but poor attempts. But even they have had their effect. Scott did the best he could with his 
Coeur de Lion. When we look to it we find that it was but little, though in his hands it passed for’ 
much. “‘‘ By my troth,’’ said the knight, ‘thou hast sung well and heartily, and in high praise of 
thine order.’’ * We doubt whether he achieved any similarity to the language. of the time, but still, 
even in the little which he attempted, there was something of the picturesque. But how much er 
would be done if in very truth the ep see of a story could be thrown with correctness into the 

i sed at the time depicted : ink 
4 BeNieg ete dint Thacker? tried in’ his S Esmond,” and he has done it almost without a flaw. Bus 
time in question is near enough to us, and the literature sufficiently familiar, to enable - to ju ge. 
Whether folk swore by their troth in the days of King Richard I. we do not know, but wee We rea 
Swift’s letters, and Addison’s papers, or Defoe’s novels, we do catch the veritable soun ee Quees 
Anne’s age, and can say for ourselves whether Thackeray has caught them correctly or not. ) eee 
can doubt that he has done so. Nor is the reader ever struck with the affectation of an meni ey, 
lect. The words come as though they had been written naturally—though not natural to the mS ee 
the nineteenth century. It was a four de force, and successful as such a four de Piel: re se is ie: 
But though Thackeray was successful : ee the es eg to assume, he never quite 
my ear can judge, in altogether dropping It As ; 
Sister ea tlis “f be iembered that though ‘* Esmond ”’ deals with ms times ie wine alec ag 
**copies the language ’’ of the time, as Thackeray himself says in the dedication, c s ae ao uP 
posed to have been written till the fos A geo ce oat» eee sat nee ees 3 op g and 
Hogarth, who did their best work under George II. : él seme jap allel yal pres ecg 250 
to Virginia after the events told, and there wrote the wee Me ee a oe eee 
estate of Castlewood, in Virginia, had been given to the Esmond family by Cha Spee HE 
finding that expatriation would best suit both his domestic happiness and his p 
ana Heclex of el svi will ee ae A gtasecigs ONE AR ee a Ho ert 
i i i i ains nners, i 
rain ee a a rots star at fi i le a country gentleman with a broad domain, mix- 
Se eae co Vine emt Be bse fal Btigtich gentleman of the time of Queen ae 
oo 5 at ivottii ay i j s who were grand- 
The story is continued in ‘‘ The Virginians, the name sha to ams a Py a Coe & A 
ns of Harry Esmond, whose names are Warrington. Before iG anes ri 
already become acquainted with a scion of that family, the friend of Arthur Pen ennis,a young 
Ben of Sir ‘Miles Warrington, of Suffolk. Henry Esmond’s daughter had ina previous generation 
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married a younger son of the then baronet. This is mentioned now to show the way in which 
Thackeray’s mind worked afterward upon the details and characters which he had originated in 
** Esmond.,”" 

It is not my purpose to tell the story here, but rather to explain the way in which it is written, to 
show how it differs from other stories, and thus to explain its effect. Harry Esmond, who tells the story, 
is, of course, the hero, There are two heroines, who equally command our sympathy—Lady Castle- 
wood, the wife of Harry's kinsman, and her daughter Beatrix. Thackeray himself declared the man to 
be a prig, and he was not altogether wrong. Beatrix, with whom throughout the whole book he is in 
love, knew him well. ‘‘ Shall I be frank with you, Harry,’’ she says, when she is engaged to another 
suitor, ‘‘ and say that if you had-not been down on your knees and so humble, you might have fared bet- 
ter with me? A woman of my spirit, cousin, is to be won by gallantry, and not by sighs and rueful 
faces. Allthe time you are worshipping and singing hymns to me, I know very well I am no goddess.’ 
And again: ‘‘ As for you, you want a woman to bring your slippers and cap, and to sit at your feet 
and cry, O caro, caro! O bravo! while you read your Shakespeares and Miltons and stuff."” He was 
a prig, and the girl he loved knew him, and being quite of another way of thinking herself, would have 
nothing to say to him in the way of love. But without something of the aptitudes of a prig the char- 

‘acter which the author intended could not have been drawn. There was to be courage—military cour- 
age—and that propensity to fighting which the tone of the age demanded in a finished gentleman. 
Esmond, therefore, is ready enough to use his sword. But at the same time he has to live as becomes 
one whose name is in some degree under a cloud ; for though he be not in truth an illegitimate offshoot 
of the noble family which is his, and though he knows that he is not so, still he has to live as though he 
were. He becomes a soldier, and it was just then that our army was accustomed ** to swear horribly 
in Flanders.’’ But Esmond likes his books, and cannot swear or drink like other soldiers. Neverthe- 
less, he has a sort of liking for fast ways in others, knowing that such are the ways of a gallant cavalier. 
There is a melancholy over his life which makes him always, to himself and to others, much older than 
his years. He is well aware that, being as he is, it is impossible that Beatrix should love him. Now 
and then there is a dash of lightness about him, as though he had taught himself, in his philosophy, 
that even sorrow may be borne with asmile—as though there was something in him of the Stoic’s doc- 
trine, which made him feel that even disappointed love should not be seen to wound too deep. But 
still, when he smiles, even when he indulges in some little pleasantry, there is that garb of melancholy 
over him which always makes a man a prig. But he is a gentleman from the crown of his head to the 
sole of his foot. Thackeray had Jet the whole power of his intellect apply itself to a conception of the 
character of a gentleman. This man is brave, polished, gifted with that old-fashioned courtesy which 
ladies used to love, true as steel, loyal as faith himself, with a power of self-abnegation which aston- 
ishes the criticising reader when he finds such a virtue carried to such an extent without seeming to be 
unnatural. To draw the picture of a man, and say that he is gifted with all the virtues, is easy enough 
—easy enough to describe him as performing all the virtues. The difficulty is to put your man on his 
legs, and make him move about, carrying his virtues with a natural gait, so that the reader shall feel 
that he ‘s becoming acquainted with flesh and blood, not with a wooden figure. The virtues are all 
there with Henry Esmond, and the flesh and blood also, so that the reader believes in them. But still 
there is left a flavor of the character which Thackeray himself tasted when he called his hero a prig. 

The two heroines, Lady Castlewood and Beatrix, are mother and daughter, of whom the former is 
in love with Esmond, and the latter is loved by him. Fault has been found with the story. because of 
the unnatural rivalry—because it has been felt that a mother’s solicitude for her daughter should admit 
of no such juxtaposition. But the criticism has come, I think, from those who have failed to under- 
stand, not from those who have understood, the tale; not because they have read it, but because they 
have not read it, and have only looked at it or heard of it. Lady Castlewood is perhaps ten years older 
than the boy Esmond, whom she first finds in her husband's house, and takes as a prodégé ; and from | 
the moment in which she finds that he is in love with her own daughter, she does her hest to bring 
about a marriage between them. Her husband is alive, and though he is a drunken brute—after the 
manner of lords of that time—she is thoroughly loyal to him. The little touches, of which the woman 
is herseif altogether unconscious, that gradually turn a love for the boy into a love for the man, are 
told so delicately, that it is only at Jast that the reader perceives what has in truth happened to the 
woman. She is angry with him, grateful to him, careful over him, gradually conscious of all his 
worth, and of all that he does to her and hers, till at Jast her heart is unable to resist. But then she is 
a widow ;—and Beatrix has declared that her ambition will not allow her to marry so humble a swain, 
and Esmond has become—as he says of himself when he calls himself ‘‘ an old gentleman ’’—"‘ the 
guardian of all the family,”’ “* fit to be the grandfather of you all.”’ 

"The character of Lady Castlewood has required more delicacy in its manipulation than perhaps any 
other which Thackeray has drawn. There is a mixture in it of self-negation and of jealousy, of grate- 
fulness of heart and of the weary thoughtfulness of age, of occasional sprightliness with deep meian- 
choly, of injustice with a thorough appreciation of the good around her, of personal weakness—as 
shown always in her intercourse with her children, and of personal strength—as displayed when she vin- 
dicates the position of her kinsman Henry to the Duke of Hamilton, who is about to marry Beatrix— 
@ mixture which has required a master’s hand to trace. These contradictions are essentially feminine. 
Perhaps it must be contessed that in the unreasonableness of the woman, the author has intended to 
bear more harshly on the sex than it deserves. But a true woman will forgive him because of the truth 
of Lady Castlewood’s heart. Her husband had been killed in a duel, and there were circumstances 
which had induced her at the moment to quarrel with Harry and to be unjust to him. He had been ill, 
and had gone away to the wars, and then she had learned the truth, and had been wretched enough. But 
when he comes back, and she sees him, by chance at first, as the anthem is being sung in the cathedral 
choir, as she is saying her prayers, her heart flows over with tenderness:to him. ‘* I knew you would 
come back,’’ she said ; ‘‘ and to-day, Henry, in the anthem when they sang it—* When the Lord turned 
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the captivi i y Tact] ; : 
dreae Aad then i ent esha tat ream “1 though, yes ike them that dream—them tha 
weepeth shall doubtless come home again with tie poe ee a Sie age ce goeth forth and 
from the book and saw you. I was not surprised Phen! edad 1 "ate dillon ao er ny ae 
and saw the gold sunshine round-vour heed si nl ~ you, 1 new you would come, my dear, 
melting tenderness. And yet she herself does not know that. h = edie See ae 
woman’s love. She is still willing that he should possess Beatrice I ss ot a ee E 
says, “* sooner than the greatest prince in Europe.’’ But s aorin., tei £9 Faking ca she 
ae for my poor Beatrix J iar whose eaten nivahiatee Ghee a adk ae 
tastes ne anny ee ae pe can _ * tis but very gradually that Esmond becomes aware of the 
Cateavinnster Ww 6 corti iter toget er aware of it till the tale closes, The reader does not see 
avtieet sk, rom rom the laughter to the mother, which would fail to reach his sympathy. In 
t page of the last chapter it is told that it is so—that Esmond marries Lady Castlewood—but it 
is other tien oo incidents of the’story have been completed. 
_ But of the three characters I have named, Beatrix is the one that has most strongly exercised the 
eerie ae and will most interest the reader. As far as outward person is psa as at she is very 
vely—so charming that every man that comes near to her submits himself to her attractions and ca- 
prices. It is but rarely that a novelist can succeed in impressing his reader with a sense of female 
evceree _The attempt is made so frequently—comes so much as a matter of course, in every 
+ bee iowa is ao. as a matter of course—that the reader does not feel 
dia 2 gs which we do not expect to have done for us in literature, because they 
are done so seldom. Novelists are apt to describe the rural scenes among which their characters 
pay ae sehoaght ot oa? “cabot the places described. Even in poetry, how 
ieee teins itis uAtoe wk rds used are pretty, we | chosen, perhaps musical to the ear, and in that 
ng ; ; the spot has violent characteristics, of its own, such as Burley’s cave or the 
waterfall of Lodore, no striking portrait is left. Nor are we disappointed as we read, because we have 
not been taught to expect it to be otherwise. So it is with those word-painted portraits of women, 
which are so frequently given and so seldom convey any impression. Who has an idea of the outside 
look of Sophia Western, or Edith Bellenden, or even of Imogen, though Iachimo, who described her, 
was so good at words ? A series of pictures—illustrations—as we have with Dickens’s novels, and with 
Thackeray's, may leave an impression of a figure—though even then not often of feminine beavty. 
But in this work Thackeray has succeeded in imbuing us with a sense of the outside loveliness of 
Beatrix by the mere force of words. We are not only told it, but we feel that she was such a one asa 
man cannot fai] to covet, even when his judgment goes against his choice. 

Here the judgment goes altogether against the choice. The girl grows up before us from her early 
youth till her twenty-fifth or twenty-sixth year, and becomes—such as her mother described her—one 
whose headlong will, whose jealousy, and whose vanity nothing could restrain. She has none of those 
soft foibles half allied to virtues by which weak women fall away into misery or perhaps distraction. 
She does not want to love or to be loved. She does not care to be fondled. She has no longing for 
caresses. - She wants to be admired—and to make use of the admiration she shall achieve for the ma- 
terial purposes of her life. She wishes to rise in the world; and her beauty is the sword with which 
she must open her oyster. As to her heart, it is a thing of which she becomes aware only to assure 
herself that it must be laid aside and put out of the question. Now and again Esmond touches it. 
She just feels that she has a heart to be touched. But she never has a doubt as to her conduct in that 
respect. She will not allow her dreams of ambition to be disturbed by such folly as love. 

In all that there might be something, if not good and great, nevertheless grand, if her ambition, 
though worldly, had in it a touch of nobility. But this poor creature is made with her bleared blind 
eyes to fall into the very lowest depths of feminine ignobility. One lover comes after another. Harry 
Esmond is, of course, the lover with whom the reader interests himself. At last there comes a duke— 
fifty years old, indeed, but with semi-royal appanages. As his wife she will become a duchess, with 
many diamonds, and be her Excellency. The man is stern, cold, and jealous ; but she does not doubt 
for a moment. She is to be Duchess of Hamilton, and towers already in pride of place above her 
mother, and her kinsman lover, and all her belongings. The story here, with its little incidents of 
birth, and blood, and ignoble pride, and gratified ambition, with a dash of true feminine nobility on the 
part of the girl’s mother, is such as to leave one with the impression that it has hardly been. beaten in 
English prose fiction. Then, in the last moment, the duke is killed in a duel, and the news is brought 
to the girl by Esmond. She turns upon him and rebukes him harshly. - Then she moves away, and 
feels in a moment that there is nothing left for her in this world, and that she can only throw herself » 
upon devotion for consolation. ‘‘ I am best in my own room and by myself,” she said. Her eyes were — 
quite dry, nor did Esmond ever see them otherwise, save once, in respect of that grief. She gave him 


a cold hand as she went out. ‘‘ Thank you, brother,’’ she said, in a low voice, and with a simplicity 
more touching than tears ; ‘‘ all that you have said is true and kind, and I will go away and will ask 
pardon.”’ sag on } 

But the consolation coming from devotion did not'go far with such a one as she. We cannot rest 


on religion merely by saying that we will do so. Very speedily there comes consolation in another 
form. Queen Anne is on her death-bed, and a young Stuart Prince appears upon the scene, of whom 
some loyal hearts dream that they can make aking. He is such as Stuarts were, and only walks across 
the novelist’s canvas to show his folly and heartlessness. But there is a moment in which Beatrix thinks 
that she may rise in the world to the proud place of a royal mistress. That is her last ambition ! 
That is her pride! That is to be her glory! The bleared eyes can see no clearer than that. But the 
mock prince passes away, and nothing but the disgrace of the wish remains. 

Such jis the story of ‘‘ Esmond,”’ leaving with it, as does all Thackeray’s work, a melancholy con- 
viction of the vanity of all things human. Vanztas vanztatum, as he wrote on the pages of the 
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French lady’s album, and again in one of the earlier numbers of the Corahzll Magazine. With much 
that is picturesque, much that is droll, much that is valuable as being a correct picture of the period 
selected, the gist of the book is melancholy throughout. It ends with the promise of happiness to 
come, but that is contained merely in a concluding paragraph. The one woman, during the course of 
the story, becomes a widow, with a living love in which she has no hope, with children for whom her 
fears are almost stronger than her affection, who never can rally herself to happiness for a moment. 
The other, with all her beauty and all her brilliance, becomes what we have described—and marries at 
last her brother’s tutor, who becomes a bishop by means of her intrigues. Esmond, the hero, who is 
compounded of all good gifts, after a childhood and youth tinged throughout with melancholy, vanishes 
from us, with the promise that he is to be rewarded by the hand of the mother of the girl he has Joved. 

And yet there is not a page in the book over which a thoughtful reader cannot pause with delight. 
The nature in it is true nature. Given a story thus sad, and persons thus situated, and it is thus that 
the details would follow each other, and thus that the people would conduct themselves. It was the 
tone of Thackeray's mind to turn away from the prospect of things joyful, and to see—or believe that 
he saw—in all human affairs, the seed of something base, of something which would be antagonistic to 
true contentment. All his snobs, and all his fools, and all his knaves, come from the same conviction. 
Is it not the doctrine on which our religion is founded—though the sadness of it there is alleviated by 
the doubtful promise of a heaven ? 


‘‘ Though thrice a thousand years are passed 
Since David's son, the sad and splendid, 
The weary king ecclesiast 
Upon his awful tablets penned it.”’ 


So it was that Thackeray preached his sermon. But melancholy though it be, the lesson taught in 
‘Esmond ” is salutary from beginning to end. The sermon truly preached is that glory can only 
come from that which is truly glorious, and that the results of meanness end always in the mean. No 
girl will be taught to wish to shine like Beatrix, nor will any youth be made to think that to gain the 
love of such a one it can be worth his while to expend his energy or his heart. 

‘* Esmond.’’ was published in 1852. ° It was not till 1858, some time after he had returned from his 
lecturing tours, that he published the sequel called ** The Virginians.’’ It was first brought out in 
twenty-four monthly numbers, and ran through the years 1858 and 1859, Messrs. Bradbury & Evans 
having been the publishers. It takes up by no means the story of ** Esmond,’’ and hardly the char- 
acters. The twin lads, who are called the Virginians, and whose name is Warrington, are grandsons 
of Esmond and his wife, Lady Castlewood. ‘Their one daughter, born at the estate in Virginia, had 
married a Warrington, and the Virginians are the issue of that marriage. In the story, one is sent to 
England, there to make his way; and the other is for a while supposed to have been killed by the In- 
dians. How he was not killed, but after a while comes again forward in the world of fiction, will be 
found in the story, which it is not our purpose to set forth here. The most interesting part of the 
narrative is that which tells us of the later fortunes of Madame Beatrix—the Baroness Bernstein—the 
lady who had in her youth been Beatrix Esmond, who had then condescended to become Mrs. Tusher, 
the tutor’s wife, whence she rose to be the ‘‘ lady ’’ of a bishop, and, after the bishop had been put to 
rest under a.joad of marble, had become the baroness-—a rich old woman, courted by all her relatives 
because of her wealth. 

In ‘‘ The .Virginians,’’ as a work of art, is discovered, more strongly than had shown itself yet in 
any of his works, that propensity to wandering which came to Thackeray because of his idleness. It 
is, I think, to be found in every book he ever wrote—except ‘‘ Esmond’’ ; but is here more conspicuous 
than it had been in his earlier years. Though he can settle himself down to his pen and ink-—not 
always even to that without a struggle, but to that with sufficient burst of energy to produce a large — 
average amount of work—he cannot settle himself down to the task of contriving a story. There have 
been those—and they have not been bad judges of literature—who have told me that they have best liked 
those vague narratives. The mind of the man has been clearly exhibited in them, In them he has 
spoken out his thoughts, and given the world to know his convictions, as well as could have been done 
in the carrying out any well-conducted plot. And though the narratives be vague, the characters are 
alive. In ‘‘ The Virginians,’’ the two young men and their mother, and the other ladies with whom 
they have to deal, and especially their aunt, the Baroness Bernstein, are all alive. For desultory read- 
ing, for that picking up of a volume now and again which requires permission to forget the plot of a 
novel, this novel is admirably adapted. There is not a page of it vacant or dull. But he who takes it 
up to read as a whole, will find that it is the work of a desultory writer, to whom it is not unfrequently 
difficult to remember the incidents of his own narrative. ‘‘ How good it is, even as it is !—but if he 
would have done his best for us, what might he not have done?’’ This, I think, is what we feel when 
we read ‘‘ The Virginians.’’ The author’s mind had in one way been active enough—and powerful, as 
it always is; but he has been unable to fix it to an intended purpose, and has gone on from day to day 
furthering the difficulty he has ‘intended to master, til] the book, under the stress of circumstances— 
ae ee a copy and the like—has been completed before the difficulty has even in truth been en- 
‘countered. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


THACKERAY’S BURLESQUES. 


AS so much of Thackeray's writings partakes of the nature of burlesque, it would have been unne- 
cessary to devote a separate chapter to the subject, were it not that there are among his tales two or 
three so exceedingly good of their kind, coming so entirely up to our idea of what a prose burlesque 
should be, that were | to omit to mention them | should pass over a distinctive portion of our author’s 
work. 

The volume called ‘* Burlesques,”” published in 1869, begins with the ‘‘ Novels by Eminent Hands,”’ 
and ‘* Jeames’s Diary,’’ to which I have already alluded. It contains also ‘‘ The Tremendous Adven- 
tures of Major Gahagan,”’ ‘‘ A Legend of the Rhine,’’ and ‘‘ Rebecca and Rowena.’’ It is of these 
that I will now speak. ‘‘ The History of the Next French Revolution’ and ‘ Cox’s Diary,”’ with 
which the volume is concluded, are, according to my thinking, hardly equal to the others ; nor are they 
so properly called burlesques. 

Nor will I say much of Major Gahagan, though his adventures are very good fun. He is a warrior 
—that is of course—and he is one in whose wonderful narrative all that distant India can produce in 
the way of boasting is superadded to Ireland's best efforts in the same line. Baron Munchausen was 
nothing to him; and to the bare and simple miracles of the baron is joined that humor without which 
Thackeray never tells any story. This is broad enough, no doubt, but is still humor—as when the 
major tells us that he always kept in his own apartment a small store of gunpowder ; ‘* always keeping 
it under my bed, with a candle burning, for fear of accidents.’’ Or when he describes his courage: ‘‘I 
was running—running as the brave stag before the hounds—running, as I have done a great number 
of times in my life, when there was no help for it but arun.’” Then he tells us of his digestion: ‘* Once 
in Spain I ate the leg of a horse, and was so eager to swallow this morsel, that I bolted the shoe as 
well as the hoof, and never felt the slightest inconvenience frem either.”’ He storms a citadel, and has 
only a snuff-box given him for his reward. *‘ Never mind,”’ says Major Gahagan ; *‘ when they want 
me to storm a fort again, I shall know better.’? By which we perceive that the major remembered his 
Horace, and had in his mind the soldier who had lost his purse. But the major’s adventures, excellent 
as they are, lack the continued interest which is attached to the two following stories. a z 

Of what nature is ‘‘ The Legend of the Rhine,’* we Jearn from the commencement. ‘* It was in the 
good old days of chivalry, when every mountain that bathes its shadow in the Rhine had its castle ; 
not inhabited, as now, by a few rats and owls, nor covered with moss and wall-flowers and funguses 
and creeping ivy. No, no; where the ivy now clusters there grew strong portcullis and bars of ye ; 
where the wall-flowers now quiver in the ramparts there were silken banners embroidered with wonderful 
heraldry ; men-at-arms marched where now you shall only see a bank of moss or a hideous BS 
champignon ; and in place of the rats and owlets, | warrant me there were ladies and knights to ay! iP 
the great halls, and to feast and dance, and to make Jove there. So that we know well beforehan Me 
what kind will this story be. It will be pure romance—burlesqued. Ho, seneschal, fill ae a oe Co) 
hot liquor ; put sugar in it, good eat yea, and alittle hot water—but very little, for my soulis sad as 

i those days and knights of old.”’ 3 ‘ : : 

: neu is Filing alone we his war-horse,with all his armor with him—and his luggage. a fhe 
is shown by the name on his portmanteau, and his former address and present Seca trae 
which was attached. It had run, ‘‘ Count Ludwig de Hombourg, Jerusalem, but he Bg e) ae 
City had been dashed out with the pen, and that of Godesberg substituted. By St. usp oe Fs a 
enellenbogen,’’ said the good knight, shivering, ‘‘’tis colder here than at pow ‘ - tH 
Godesberg in time for dinner ?’’ He has come to see his friend Count Karl, qneletars of Go = TET ot 

But at Godesberg everything is in distress and sorrow. There is a new inmate here, one Si 

i i i i has b e a wretched man, having been taught to 
ret eat nah nites Eo poate eee eae stranger, one Hildebrandt. Gottfried 
believe all evils of his wife and of his child, Otto, and a Fee Gye seta (ene ie etek eG 
we ‘see with half an eye, has done it all. It is in vain that Ludwig de a Mappers Leas 
Karl that this Gottfried is a thoroughly bad fellow, that he had been foun to bea car ey p ue 

; is regi 4 but some silly quarrel over the wine 
Holy Land, and had been drummed out of his regiment. ‘' "Twas A a aie ak ee 
¥ ? de Brodenel would have no black bottle on the board. e thi 
tember mange auch “ot Brodenel’’ and the black bottle, though so many things have taken place 
ean is a festival in the castle, and Hildebrandt comes with the Lane ets ace ae : 
attention is called by poor Karl, the father, to a certain family likeness. se i Cie cout 
father of his own child? He is playing cards with his friend Ludwig when t a iy Ch nt-Eudivie He 
and whispers to him, and makes an appointment. I will be there, too,’’ thoug u g, 
2 oy aie gil Bik before the stranger knight had shaken off ot nae A ha ee ieee 
on to : 

kni me ee mg aes eee Pra amc a. Aisin concn who is to inherit aes 
Ata. IE PR i iately takes steps to repair the mischief. “‘ A cup o 
thing. All this is told to Sir Ludwig—who immediately takes step ta Head it Gapel aan 
Ps ok , straight,’ says he to the servitors. Bid the cook peck iba saustes, Ane ae dee tela 
the groom saddle Streithengst. We have far to ride.”’ So this redresse g 


the Margrave in his grief. 


Then there is a great fight between Sir Ludwig and Sir Gottfried, admirably told in the manner of 
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the later chroniclers—a hermit sitting by and describing everything almost as well as Rebecca did on the 
tower. Sir Ludwig being in the right, of course gains the day. But the escape of the fallen knight's 
horse is the cream of this chapter. *‘’ Away, ay, away !—away amid the green vineyards and golden 
corn-fields ; away up the steep mountains, where he frightened the eagles in their eyries ; away down 
the clattering ravines, where the flashing cataracts tumble ; away through the dark pine-forests, where 


the hungry wolves are howling ; away over the dreary wolds, where the wild wind walks alone; away 
through the splashing quagmires, where the will-o'-the-wisp slunk frightened among the reeds ; away 
through light and darkness, storm and sunshine ; away by tower and town, highroad and hamlet. . 
Brave horse! gallant steed! snorting child of Araby! On went the horse, over mountains, rivers, 
turnpikes, apple-women ; and never stopped until he reached a livery-stable in Cologne, where his 
master was accustomed to put him up !”’ A ; / 

The conquered knight, Sir Gottfried, of course, reveals the truth. This Hildebrandt is no more 
than the lady's brother—as it happened a brother in disguise—and hence the likeness. Wicked knights, 
when they die,always divulge their wicked secrets, and this knight Gottfried does so now. — Sir Ludwig 
carries the news home to the afflicted husband and father ; who, of course, instantly sends off messengers 
for his wife and son, ‘The wife won’t come. All she wants is to have her dresses and jewels sent to 
her. Of so cruel a husband she has had enough. As for the son, he has jumped out of a boat on the 
Rhine, as he was being carried to his monastery, and was drowned ! 

But he was not drowned, but had only dived. ‘“The gallant boy swam on beneath the water, 
never lifting his head for a single moment between Godesberg and Cologne, the distance being twenty- 
five or thirty miles.” ’ 

Then he becomes an archer, dressed in green from head to foot. How it was is al] told in the 
story; and he goes to shoot fora prize at the Castle of Ado!f, the Duke of Cleeves. On his way he 
shoots a raven martvellously—almost as marvellously as did Robin Hood the twig in ‘* Ivanhoe.’ Then 
one of his companions is married, or nearly married, to the mysterious ‘* Lady of Windeck ’’—would 
have been married but for Otto, and that the bishop and dean, who were dragged up from their long- 
ago graves to perform the ghostly ceremony, were prevented by the ill-timed mirth of a certain old canon 
of the church named Schidnischmidt. The reader has to read the name out loud before he recognizes 
an old friend. But this of the Lady of Windeck is an episode. 

How at the shooting-match which of course ensued, Otto shot for and won the heart of a fair lady, 
the duke’s daughter, need not be told here, nor how he quarrelled with the Rowski of Donnerblitz—the 
hideous and sulky, but rich and powerful, nobleman who had come to take the hand, whether he could 
win the heart or not, of the daughter of the duke. It is all arranged according to the proper and ro- 
mantic order. Otto, though he enlists in the duke’s archer-guard as simple soldier, contrives to fight 
with the Rowski de Donnerblitz, Margrave of Eulenschrenkenstein, and of course kills him. “** Yield, 
yield, Sir Rowski!’ shouted he, in a calm voice. A blow dealt madly at his head was the reply. It 
was the last blow that the Count of Eulenschrenkenstein ever struck in battle. Fhe curse was on his 
lips as the crashing steel descended into his brain and split it in two. He rolled like a dog from his 
horse, his enemy’s knee was in a moment on his chest, and the dagger of mercy at his throat, as the 
knight once more called upon him to yield.”” The knight was, of course, the archer who had come for- 
ward as an unknown champion, and had touched the Rowski’s shield with the point of his lance. For 
this story, as well as the rest, is a burlesque on our dear old favorite ‘* Ivanhoe.”’ 

That everything goes right at last, that the wife comes back from her monastery, and joins her 
jealous husband, and that the duke’s daughter has always, in truth, known that the poor archer was.a 
noble knight—these things are all matters of course. 

But the best of the three burlesques is ‘‘ Rebecca and Rowena; or, A Romance upon Romance,” 
which I need not tell my readers is a continuation of ‘‘ Ivanhoe.’’ Of this burlesque it is the peculiar 
characteristic that, while it has been written to ridicule the persons and the incidents of that perhaps 
the most favorite novel in the English language, it has been so written that it would not have offended 
the author had he lived to read it, nor does it disgust or annoy those who most love the original. There 
is not a word in it having an intention to belittle Scott. It has sprung from the genuine humor created in 
Thackeray's mind by his aspect of the romantic. We remember how reticent, how dignified, was 
Rowena—how cold we perhaps thought her, whether there was so little of that billing and cooing, that 
kissing and squeezing, between her and Ivanhoe which we used to think necessary to lovers’ blisses. 
And there was left, too, on our minds an idea that Ivanhoe had liked the Jewess almost as well as 
Rowena, and that Rowena might possibly have become jealous. Thackeray's mind at once went to 
work and pictured to him a Rowena such as such a woman might become after marnage ; and as 
Ivanhoe was of a melancholy nature and apt to be hipped, and grave, and silent, as a matter of course 
Thackeray presumes him to have been henpecked after his marriage. 

Our dear Wamba disturbs his mistress in some devotional conversation with her chaplain, and the 
stern lady orders that the fool shall have three dozen lashes. ‘‘I got you out of Front de Boeuf’s cas- 
Some “ poor Wamba, piteously appealing to Sir Wilfrid Ivanhoe, “‘ and canst thou not save me from 
the lash ?”’ 

‘“Ves; from Front de Beeuf’s castle, when you were locked up with the Fewess in the tower I’ 
said Rowena, haughtily replying to the timid appeal of her husband. ‘*Gurth, give him four dozen’’— 
and this was all poor Wamba got by applying for the mediation of his master. Then the satirist moral- 
izes : ‘‘ Did you ever know a right-minded woman pardon another for being handsomer and more love- 
worthy than herself ?’’ Rowena is “‘ always flinging Rebecca into Ivanhoe’s teeth ;’’ and altogether 
life at Rotherwood, as described by the later chronicles, is not very happy even when most domestic. 
Ivanhoe becomes sad and moody. He takes to drinking, and his lady does not forget to tell him of it. 
“* Ah, dear axe !’’ he exclaims, apostrophizing his weapon, “‘ah, gentle steel! that was a merry time 
when I sent thee crashing into the pate of the Emir Abdul Melek !’’ There was nothing left to him 
but his memories; and ‘‘in a word, his life was intolerable.’ So he determines that he will go and 
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pelea Rb adres oe of scyom ie wandering abroad. He anticipates a little difficulty with 
; appy to let him ge, cormtorting herself with the idea that Athelst: i 
look after her. So her husband starts on his jo OT Ren | Heatilbens aaa? oe 
. on his journey. Then Ivanhoe’s trumpet blew. Then Row- 
ed ie the household gave a shout. Then the pursuivant of the 
night, § € Crusader, flung out his banner—which was argent, a gules cramoisy with 
three Moors impaled—then Wamba gave a lash on his mule’s haunch, and at aa heaving a 
sigh, turned the tail of his war-horse upon the castle of his fathers.”’ i 
: epee finds Coeur de Lion besieging the Castle of Chalons, and there they both do wondrous 
rt van on always surpassing the king. The jealousy of the courtiers, the ingratitude of the king, 
ae ec aad ent te of the knight, who is never comforted except when he has slaughtered some hun- 
a s, are delightful. Roger de Backbite and Peter de Toadhole are intended to be quite real. Then 
: or gal Ral passing off as his own a song of Charles Lever’s. Sir Wilfrid declares the truth, and 
. t . ing with his falsehood, whereupon he has the guitar thrown at his head for his pains. He 
ee ches t e guitar, however, gracefully in his left hand, and sings his own immortal ballad of ‘* King 
anute '’—than which Thackeray never did anything better. ; 


te ‘ Might I Stay the sun above us, good Sir Bishop?’ Canute cried ; 
Could I bid the silver moon to pause upon her heavenly ride ? 
If the moon obeys my orders, sure I can command the tide, 


“* * Will the advancing waves obey me, Bishop, if I make the sign ?’ 
Said the bishop, bowing lowly : ‘ Land and sea, my lord, are thine.’ 
Canute turned toward the ocean : ‘ Back,’ he said, ‘ thou foaming brine.’ 


** But the sullea ocean answered with a louder, deeper roar, 
And the rapid waves drew nearer, falling, sounding on the shore ; 
Back the keeper and the bishop, back the king and courtiers bore." 


We must go to the book to look at the picture of the king as he is killing the youngest of the sons 
of the Count of Chalons. Those illustrations of Doyle’s are admirable. The size of the king’s head 
and the size of his battle-axe, as contrasted with the size of the child, are burlesque all over. But the 
king has been wounded by a bolt from the bow of Sir Betrand de Gourdon while he is slaughtering the 
infant, and there is an end of him. Ivanhoe, too, is killed at the siege—Sir Roger de Backbite having 
stabbed him in the back during the scene. Had he not been then killed, his widow Rowena could not 
have married Athelstane, which she soon did after hearing the sad news ; nor could he have had that 
celebrated epitaph in Latin and English : 


“ Hic est Guilfridus, belli dum vixit avidus. 
Cum gladeo et lancea Normannia et quoque Francia 
Verbera dura dabat. Per Tucors multum equitabat. 
Guilbertum occidit ;—atque Hyerosolyma vidit. 
Heu ! nunc sub fossa sunt tanti militis ossa. 
Uxor Athelstanti est conjux castissima Thani.’’* 


The translation, we are told, is by Wamba: 


** Under the stone you behold, ‘* Brian, the Templar untrue, 
Buried and coffined and cold, Fairly in tourney he slew ; 

Lieth Sir Wilfrid the Bold. Saw Hierusalem too. 

a: Always he marched in advance, “* Now he is buried and gone, 
Warring in Flanders and France, Lying beneath the gray stone. 
Doughty with sword and with lance. Where shall you find such a one? 

**Famous in Saracen fight, ‘‘Long time his widow deplored, 
Rode in his youth, the Good Knight, Weeping, the fate of her lord, 
Scattering Paynims in flight. Sadly cut off by the sword. 


‘* When she was eased of her pain, 
Came the good Lord Athelstane, 
When her ladyship married again.”’ 


The next chapter begins naturally as follows: ‘‘I1 trust nobody will suppose, from the events de- 
scribed in the last chapter, that our friend Ivanhoe is really dead. He is, of course, cured of his 
wounds, though they take six years in the curing, And then he makes his way back to Rotherwood, 
in a friar's disguise, much as he did on that former occasion when we first met him, and there is re- 
ceived by Athelstane and Rowena—and their boy !—while Wamba sings him a song: 


‘* Then you know the worth of a lass, 
Once you have come to forty year !”’ 


No one, of course, but Wamba knows Ivanhoe, who roams about the country, melancholy—as he, 
of course, would be—charitable—as he perhaps might be ~ for we are specially told that he had a large 


a bt that Thackeray did not write the Latin epitaph, but I hardly dare suggest the name of any 
Gecka, coat arith avidus’” is quite worthy of Thackeray ; but had he tried his hand at such mode of 
expression he would have done more of it. I should like to know whether he had been in company with 


Father Prout at the time. 
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fortune and nothing (o do with it, and slaying robbers wherever he met them—but sad at heart all the 
time. Then there comes a little burst of the author’s own feelings, while he is burlesquing. ** Ah, my 
dear friends and British public, are there not others who are melancholy under a mask of gayety, and 
who in the midst of crowds are lorely? Liston was a most melancholy man ; Grimaldi had feelings ; 
and then others I wot of. But psha!—let us have the next chapter.’’ In all of which there was a 
touch of earnestness. 

Ivanhoe’s griefs were enhanced by the wickedness of King John, under whom he would not serve. 
‘Tt was Sir Wilfrid of Ivanhoe, I need scarcely say, who got the Barons of England to league together 
and extort from the king that famous instrument and palladium of our liberties, at present in the British 
Museum, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury—The Magna Charta.’’ Athelstane also quarrels with the 
king, whose orders he disobeys, and Rotherwood is attacked by the royal army. No one was of real 
service in the way of fighting except Ivanhoe—-and how could he take up that cause? ‘‘ No; be hanged 
to me,”’ said the knight, bitterly. ‘‘ This is a quarrel in which I can’t interfere. Common politeness 
forbids. Let yonder ale-swilling Athelstane defend his— ha, ha !—qzfe ; and my Lady Rowena guard 
her—ha, ha !—soz /’’ and he laughed wildly and madly. 

But Athelstane is killed—this time in earnest—and then Ivanhoe rushes to the rescue. He finds 
Gurth dead at the park-lodge ; and though he is all alone—having outridden his followers—he rushes up 
the chestnut avenue to the house, which is being atacked. ‘‘ An Ivanhoe! an Ivanhoe !’’ he bellowed 
out with a shout that overcame all the din of battle—‘‘ Notre Dame a la recousse !’’ and to hurl his 
lance through the midriff of Reginald de Bracy, who was commanding the assault—who fell howling 
with anguish—to wave his battle-axe over his own head, and to cut oft those of thirteen men-at-arms, 
was the work of an instant. “‘An Ivanhoe! an Ivanhoe !’’ he still shouted, and down went a man as 
sure as he said ‘‘ hoe!”’ 

Nevertheless, he is again killed by multitudes, or very nearly—and has again to be cured by the 
tender nursing of Wamba. But Athelstane is really dead; and Rowena and the boy have to be found. 
He does his duty and finds them—just in time to be present at Rowena’s death. She has been put in 
prison by King John, and is zz extremzs when her first husband gets to her. ‘* ‘ Wilfrid, my early 
loved,’* slowly gasped she, removing her gray hair from her furrowed temples, and gazing on her boy 
fondly as he nestled on Ivanhoe’s knee---* promise me by St. Waltheof of Templestowe-—promise me 
one boon !’ 

“**T do,’ said Ivanhoe, clasping the boy, and thinking that it was to that little innocent that the 
promise was intended to apply. 

“By St. Waltheof ?’ 

“ “By St. Waltheof !’ 

“““ Promise me, then,’ gasped Rowena, staring wildly at him, ‘ that you will never marry a Jewess !’ 

““* By St. Waltheof !’ cried Ivanhoe, ‘ but this is too much,’ and he did not make the promise. 

‘* Having placed young Cedric at school at the Hall of Dotheboys, in Yorkshire, and arranged his 
family affairs, Sir Wilfrid of Ivanhoe quitted a country which had no longer any charm for him, as there 
was no fighting to be done, and in which his stay was rendered less agreeable by the notion that King 
John would hang him.’’ So he goes forth and fights again, in league with the Knights of St. John— 
the Templars naturally having a dislike to him because of Brian de Bois Guilbert. ‘‘ The only fault that 
the great and gallant, though severe and ascetic Folko of Heydenbraten, the chief of the Order of St. 
John, found with the melancholy warrior whose lance did such service to the cause, was that he did not 
persecute the Jews as.so religious a knight should. So the Jews, in cursing the Christians, always ex- 
cepted the name of the Desdichado—or the double disinherited, as he now was—the Desdichado Dob- 
lado.’” Then came the battle of Alarcos, and the Moors were all but in possession of the whole of Spain. 
Sir Wilfrid, like other good Christians, cannot endure this, so he takes ship in Bohemia, where he hap- 
pens to be quartered, and has himself carried to Barcelona, and proceeds “‘ to slaughter the Moors forth- 
with.’ Then there isa scene in which Isaac of York comes on as a messenger, to ransom from a Spanish 
knight, Don Beltram de Cuchilla y Trabuco, y Espada, y Espelon, a little Moorish girl. The Spanish 
knight, of course, murders the little girl instead of taking the ransom. Two hundred thousand dirhems 
are offered, however much that may be; but theknight, who happens to be in funds at the time, 
prefers’to kiil the little girl. All this is only necessary to the story as introducing Isaac of York. Sir 
Wilfrid is, of course, intent upon finding Rebecca. Through all his troubles and triumphs, from his 
gaining and his losing of Rowena, from the day on which he had been ‘‘ locked up with the Fewess zi. 
the tower,’’ he had always been true to her. ‘‘ Away from me !”’ said the old Jew, tottering. “‘* Away ; 
Rebecca is—dead !’’ Then Ivanhoe goes out and kills fifty thousand Moors, and there is the picture 
of him—killing them. 

_ But Rebecca is not dead at all. Her father had said so because Rebecca had behaved very badly to 
him. She had refused to marry the Moorish prince, or any of her own people, the Jews, and had gone 
as far as to declare her passion for Ivanhoe and her resolution to be a Christian. All the Jews and 
Jewesses in Valencia turned against her—-so that she was locked up in the back-kitchen and almost 
starved to death. But Ivanhoe found her, of course, and makes her Mrs. Ivanhoe, or Lady Wilfrid the 
second. Then Thackeray tells us how, for many years, he, Thackeray, had not ceased to feel that it 
ought to be so. ** Indeed, I have thought of it any time during these five and twenty years-—ever since, 
as a boy at school, I commenced the noble study of novels—ever since the day when, lying on sunny 
slopes, of half-holidays, the fair chivalrous figures and beautiful shapes of knights and ladies were visible 


te me, ever since I grew to love Rebecca, that sweetest creature of the poet’s fancy, and longed to see 
her righted.”’ ; 


* There is something almost ill-natured in his treatment of Rowena, who is very false in her declara- 


tions of love ; and it is to be feared that by Rowena the author intends the normal married lady of English 
society. 
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} And so, no doubt, it had been. The very burlesa e had grown from the way in which hi 

Imagination had been moved by Scott’s rotate He had felt, from the ane oF pa eae 
holidays in which he had been lucky enough to get hold of the novel, that according to all laws of 
poetic justice, Rebecca, as being the more beautiful and the more interesting of the heroines, was en- 
titled to the possession of the hero. We have all of us felt the same. But to him had been present - 
at the same time all that is ludicrous in our ideas of Middle-Age chivalry; the absurdity of its recorded 
deeds, the blood-thirstiness of its recreations, the selfishness of its men, the falseness of its honor, the 
cringing of its loyalty, the tyranny of its princes. And so there came forth Rebecca and Rowena, all 
alg from beginning to end, but never without a purpose —the best burlesque, as I think, in our 


u 
Tt 
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CHAPTER VII. 


THACKERAY’S LECTURES, 


IN speaking of Thackeray’s life, I have said why and how it was that he took upon himself to lec- 
ture, and have also told the reader that he was altogether successful in carrying out the views proposed 
to himself. Of his peculiar manner of lecturing I have said but little, never having heard him. ‘‘ He 
pounded along—very clearly,’’ I have been told ; from which I surmise that there was no special grace 
of eloquence, but that he was always audible. I cannot imagine that he should have been ever eloquent. 
He could not have taken the trouble necessary with his voice, with his cadences, or with his outward ap- 
pearance. I imagine that they who seem so naturally to fall into the proprieties of elocution have gen- 
erally taken a great deal of trouble beyond that which the mere finding of their words has cost them. 
It is clearly to the matter of what he then gave the world, and not to the manner, that we must look for 
what interest is to be found in the lectures. 

Those on ‘* The English Humorists ’’ were given first. The second set was on ‘‘ The Four 
Georges.’” In the volume now before us, “‘ The Georges’ are printed first, and the whole is produced 
simply as a part of Thackeray's literary work. Looked at, however, in that light, the merit of the two 
sets of biographical essays is very different. In the one we have all the anecdotes which could be 
brought together respecting four of our kings—who as men were not peculiar, though their reigns were, 
and will always be, famous, because the country during the period was increasing greatly in prosper- 
ity, and was ever strengthening the hold it had upon its liberties. In the other set the lecturer was a 
man of letters dealing with men of letters, and, himself a prince among humorists, is dealing with the 
humorists of his own country and language. One could not imagine a better subject for such dis- 
courses from Thackeray’s mouth than the latter. The former was not, I think, so good. 

In discussing the lives of kings the biographer tnay trust to personal details or to historical facts. 
He may take the man, and say what good or evil may be said of him as aman; orhe may take the period, 
and tell his readers what happened to the country while this or the other king was on the throne. In the 
case with which we are dealing, the lecturer had not time enough or room enough for real history. His 
object was to let his audience know of what nature were the men ; and we are bound to say that the pic- 
tures have not, on the whole, been flattering. It was almost necessary that with such a subject such 
should be the result. A story of family virtues, with princes and princesses well brought up, with happy 
family relations, all couleur de rose-—as it would, of course, become us to write if we were dealing with 
the life of a living sovereign—would not be interesting. No one on going to hear Thackeray lecture on 
the Georges expected that. There must be some piquancy given, or the lecture woul be dull—and 
the eulogy of personal virtues can seldom be piquant. It is difficult to speak fittingly of a sovereign, 
either living or not long since gone. You can hardly praise such a one without flattery. You can 
hardly censure him without injustice. We are either ignorant of his personal doings or we know them 
as secrets, which have been divulged for the most part either falsely or treacherously. It is better, per- 
haps, that we should not deal with the personalties of princes. } 

I believe that Thackeray fancied that he had spoken well of George IIL, and am sure that it was 
his intention to do so. But the impression he leaves is poor. ‘‘ He is said not to have cared for Shake- 
speare or tragedy much ; farces and pantomimes were his joy—and especially when clown swallowed 
a carrot or a string of sausages, he would laugh so outrageouslly that the lovely pyreetey his side 
would have to say, ‘My gracious monarch, do compose yourself, George, be a king ! were the 
words which she ’’—his mother—‘‘ was ever croaking in the ears of her son ; and a king the simple, 
stubborn, affectionate, bigoted man tried to be.’’ ‘‘He did his best; he worked according to his 
lights ; what virtues he knew he tried to practice ; what knowledge he could master he strove to ac- 
quire.’ If the lectures were to be popular, it was absolutely necessary that they should be written in 
this strain. A lecture simply laudatory on the life of St. Paul would not draw even the bench of bishops 

f to listen to it ; but were a flaw found in the apostle’s life, the whole Church of England would be bound 
to know all about it. I am quite sure that Thackeray believed every word that he said in the lectures, 
and that he intended to put in the good and the bad, honestly, as they might come to his hand. We 
may be quite sure that he did not intend to flatter the royal family ; equally sure that he would not 
calumniate. There were, however, so many difficulties: to be encountered that I cannot but think that 
the subject was ill-chosen. In making them so amusing as he did, and so little offensive, great inge- 
er Oe ke back to the first series, in which the lecturer treated of Swift, Congreve, Addison, 
Steele, Prior, Gay, Pope, Hogarth, Smollett, Fielding, Sterne, and Goldsmith,» All these Thackeray 
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has put in their proper order, placing the men from the date of their birth, except Prior, who was in 
eruth the eldest of the Jot, but whom it was necessary to depose, in order that the great Swift might 
stand first on the list, and Smollett, who was not born till fourteen years after Fielding, eight years after 
Sterne, and who has been moved up, I presume, simply from caprice. From the birth of the first to 
the death of the last, was a period of nearly a hundred years. They were never absolutely all alive 
together ; but it was nearly so, Addison and Prior having died before Smollett was born. Whether we 
should accept as humorists the full catalogue, may be a question ; though we shall hardly wish to eliin- 
inate any one from such a dozen names. Pope we should hardly define as a humorist, were we to be 
seeking for a definition specially fit for him, though we shall certainly not deny the gift of humor to the 
author of ‘‘ The Rape of the Lock,’’ or to the translator of any portion of ‘‘ The Odyssey.’’ Nor 
should we have included Fielding or Smollett, in spite of Parson Adams and Tabitha Bramble, unless 
anxious to fill a good company. That Hogarth was specially a humorist no one will deny ; but in 
speaking of humorists we should have presumed, unless otherwise notified, that humorists in letters 
only had been intended. As Thackeray explains clearly what he means by a bumorist, I may as well 
here repeat the passage : ‘‘ If humor only meant laughter, you would scarcely feel more interest about 
humorous writers than about the private life of poor Harlequin just mentioned, who possesses in com- 
mon with these the power of making you laugh. But the men regarding whose lives and stories your 
kind presence here shows that you have curiosity and sympathy, appeal to a great number of our other 
faculties, besides our mere sense of ridicule. The humorous writer professes to awaken and direct your 
love, your pity, your kindness—your scorn for untruth, pretension, imposture—your tenderness for the 
weak, the poor, the oppressed, the unhappy. To the best of his means and ability he comments on 
all the ordinary actions and passions of life almost. He takes upon himself to be the week-day 
preacher, so to speak. Accordingly, as he finds, and speaks, and feels the truth best, we regard him, 
esteem him—sometimes love him. And as his business is to mark other people’s lives and peculiari- 
ties, we moralize upon Zé life when he is gone—and yesterday’s preacher becomes the text for to-day’s 
sermon.” 2 

Having thus explained his purpose, Thackeray begins his task, and puts Swift in his front rank as a 
humorist. The picture given of this great man has very manifestly the look of truth, and if true, 1s ter- 
rible indeed. We do, in fact, know it to be true—even though it be admitted that there is still room left 
for a book to be written on the life of the fearful dean. Here was aman endued with an intellect 
pellucid as well as brilliant ; who.could not only conceive but see also—with some fine instincts, too ; 
whom fortune did not flout; whom circumstances fairly served ; but who, from first to Jast, was mis- 
erable himself, who made others miserable, and who deserved misery. Our business, during the page 
or two which we can give to the subject, is not with Swift, but with Thackeray’s picture of Swift. It 
is painted with colors terribly strong and with shadows fearfully deep. ‘' Would you like to have lived 
with him?” Thackeray asks. Then he says how pleasant it would have been to have passed some 
time with Fielding, Johnson, or Goldsmith. *‘ I should like to have been Shakespeare’s shoeblack,”’ he 
says. ‘‘ But Swift! If you had been his inferior in parts—and that, with a great respect forall persons 
present, I fear is only very likely—his equal in mere social station, he would have bullied; scorned, and 
insulted you. If, undeterred by his great reputation, you had met him like a man, he would have quailed 
before you and not had the pluck to reply—and gone home, and years after written a foul epigram 
upon you.”’ Thereisa picture! ‘‘If you had been a lord with a blue ribbon, who flattered his vanity, 
or could help his ambition, he would have been the most delightful company in the world. . . . How 
he would have torn your enemies to pieces for you, and made fun af the Opposition ! His servility was 
so boisterous that it looked like independence.’’ He was a man whose mind was never fixed on high 
things, but was striving always after something which, little as it might be, and successful as he was, 
should always be out of his reach. It had been his misfortune to become a clergyman, because the 
way to church preferment seemed to be the readiest. He became, as we all know, a dean—but 
never a bishop, and was therefore wretched. Thackeray describes him as a clerical highwayman, seiz- 
ing on all he could get. But ‘‘ the great prize has not yet come. The coach with the mitre and crozier | 
in it, which he intends to have for 42s share, has been delayed on the way from St. James’s; and he 
waits and waits till nightfall, when his runners come and tell him that the coach has taken a different 
way and escaped him. So he fires his pistol into the air with a curse, and rides away into his own 
country’’—or, in other words, takes a poor deanery in Ireland. 

Thackeray explains very correctly, as I think, the nature of the weapons which the man used— 
namely, the words and style with which he wrote. ‘* That Swift was born at No. 7 Hoey’s Court, 
Dublin, on November 30, 1667, is a certain fact, of which nobody will deny the sister-island the honor 
and glory; but it seems to me he was no more of an Irishman than a man born of English parents at 
Calcutta is a Hindu, Goldsmith was an Irishman, and always an Irishman ; Steele was an Irishman, 
and always an Iristman; Swift's heart was English, and in England, his habits English, his. logic 
eminently English ; his statement is elaborately simple ; he shuns tropes and metaphors, and uses his 
ideas and words with a wise thrift and economy, as he used his money—with which he could be gen- 
erous and splendid upon great occasions, but which he husbanded when there was no need to spend it. 
He never indulges in needless extravagance of rhetoric, lavish epithets, profuse imagery. He lays his 
opinions before you with a grave simplicity and a perfect neatness.’’ This is quite true of him, and the 
result is that though you may deny him sincerity, simplicity, humanity, or good taste, you can hardly 
find fault with his language. at, 

Swift was a clergyman, and this is what Thackeray says of him in regard to his sacred profession : 
‘‘T know of few things more conclusive as to the sincerity of Swift’s,religion, than his-advice to poor 
John Gay to turn clergyman, and look out for a seat on the Bench! Gay, the author of ‘ The Beggar’s 
Opera ;’ Gay, the wildest of the wits about town! It was this man that Jonathan Swift advised to 
take orders, to mount in a cassock and bands—just as he advised him to husband his shillings, and put 
his thousand pounds out to interest.”’ Bea 
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It was not that he was without religion—or without, yather, his religious beliefs and doubts, ‘‘ for 
Swift,’’ says Thackeray, *‘ was a reverent, was 4 pious spirit. For Swift could love and could pray.’’ 
Left to himself and to the natural thoughts of his mind, without those ‘ orders’’ to which he had 
bound himself as a necessary part of his trade, he could have turned to his God with questionings which 
need not then have been heart-breaking. *‘* It is my belief,’ says Thackeray, ‘‘ that he suffered fright- 
fully from the consciousness of his own scepticism, and that he had bent his pride so far down. as to put 
his apostasy out to hire.’’ I doubt whether any of Swift's works are very much read now, but perhaps 
Gulliver's Travels are oftener in the hands of modern readers than any other. Of all the satires in our 
language, it is probably the most cynical, the most absolutely ill-natured, and therefore the falsest. 
Let those who care to form an opinion of Swift's mind from the best known of his works, turn to Thack- 
eray’s account of Gulliver. I can imagine no greater proof of misery than to have been able to write 
such a book as that. 

It is thus that the lecturer concludes-his lecture about Swift : ‘‘ He shrank away from all affections 
sooner or later. Stella and Vanessa both died near him, and away from him. He had not heart 
enough to see them die. He broke from his fastest friend, Sheridan. He slunk away from his fondest 
admirer, Pope. His laugh jars on one’s ear after seven-score years. He was always alone—alone and 
gnashing in the darkness, except when Stella’s sweet smile came and shone on him, When that went, 
silence and utter night closed over him. “An immense genius, an awful downfall and ruin! So great a 
man he seems to me, that thinking of him is like thinking of an empire falling. We have other great 
names to mention—none, I think, however, so great or so gioomy.’’ And so we pass on from Swift, 
feeling that though the man was certainly a humorist, we have had as yet but little to do with humor. 

Congreve is the next who, however truly he may have been a humorist, is described here rather 
as a man of fashion. A man of fashion he certainly was, but is best known in our literature as a come- 
dian—worshipping that Comic Muse to whom Thackeray hesitates to introduce his audience, because 
she is not only merry, but shameless also. Congreve’s muse was about as bad as any muse that ever 
misbehaved herself—and I think as little amusing, ‘‘ Reading in these plays now,’’ says Thackeray, 
“is like shutting your ears and looking at people dancing. What does it mean ?—the measures, the 
grimaces, the bowing, shuffling, and retreating, the cavaliers sew/ advancing upon those ladies—those 
ladies and men twirling round at the end in a mad galop, after which everybody bows and the quaint 
rite is celebrated ?'’ It is always so with Congreve’s plays, and Etherege’s and Wycherley’s. The 
world we meet there is not our world, and as we read the plays we have no sympathy with these un- 
known people. It was not that they lived so long ago. They are much nearer to us in time than the 
men and women who figured on the stage in the reign of James I. But their nature is farther from our 
nature. They sparkle, but never warm. They are witty, but leave no impression. I might almost go 
further, and say that they are wicked, but never allure. ‘‘ When Voltaire came to visit the great Con- 
greve,’’ says Thackeray, ‘‘the latter rather affected to despise his literary reputation ; and a et 
perhaps the great Congreve was not far from wrong. A touch of Steele's tenderness is worth all his 
finery ; a flash of Swift's lightning, a beam of Addison's pure sunshine, and his tawdy playhouse taper 
is invisible. But the ladies loved him, and he was undoubtedly a pretty fellow. 

There is no doubt as to the true humor of Addison, who next comes up before us, but I think that 
he makes hardly so good a subject for a lecturer as the great gloomy man of intellect, a, thestrivalois 
man of pleasure. Thackeray tells us all that is to be said about him as a humorist in so par ee pe 
I may almost insert them on this page; *' But it is not for his reputation as the great author of " Cato 

: ign,’ i i Secretary of State, or for his rank and high distinction as 
and * The Campaign,’ or for his merits as Secretary tate, oa é PE pee 
Lady Warwick’s husband, or for his eminence as an examiner of political questions a e wp g ae 
or a guardian of British liberties, that we admire Joseph Addison. It is asa Tattler of sma a an 
a Spectator of mankind that we cherish and love him, and owe as much pleasure to one to any unis 
being that ever wrote. He came in that artificial age, and began to speak with his noble natural voice. 

. iri , i ir blow; the kind judge, who castigated only in smiling. 
He came the gentle satirist, who hit no unfair blow; the kind judge, who cas a see atheaarcs 
While Swift went about hanging and ruthless, a literary Jeffreys, in eee inc Bates * 
cases were tried ;—only peccadilloes and small sins against society, only a wctea ee ae 
tuckers and hoops, or a nuisance in the abuse of beaus’ canes and snuif-boxes.” Stee ‘ 
Tatler a-going “But with his friend’s discovery of Zhe Tatler, Addison = gorge ie our - 

a cas ; { ; does not goverydeep. Let gentlemen 
and the most delightful Tattler in the world began to speak. He ‘ LEG. 
i i itics accustomed to the plunge of the bathos, console themselves by g 
ar Beat waaay tenn, There is no aes pe hauasetr in his writing. He was so good, so 
erfully selfish—if I must use the word. 
0a se Aap a lala a Feinagct ; and when the hearer shall have heard aes the NAP SH RG ate 
that this most charming Tattler also sy ¥ Geta poerie Secretary of State, an 
in} ill have learned all that Thackeray had to tell’ Y 
yr ian i ee one who stood much less high in the world’s esteem, and who left pahind bap a ONC 

Mer =| ite Addison’s equal as a humorist and awit. Addison, thoug 
smaller name—but was qu son § ‘almost always disreputable. He was brought 
eeputatonigiza.toper, was respestability Lage coals orate ‘es Oxtord, where he became ac- 
from Ireland, placed at the Charter stOnER a i Ltd ntdison 1 eke tcly conene don at Ontord 
quainted with Addison. Thackeray says that : 7 ober character of the Eng- 
The stateliness and the don’s rank were attributable no doubt to the more s Sr tht Sana 
i i were born in the same year, 1672. Steele, who, during bh Jife, 
lish lad, for, in fact, the two men imself to literature, but early in life was bitten by the 

y vari different tastes, first turned himself to literature, ! 
ailgutoa ty) various jn the Horse Guards. To the end he vacillated in the same 
ee) ee ame & The Ta y) which he records his father’s death, his mother’s 
BAT aul tliot -abarmingypaper tay? Hf 7 a he says he is interrupted by the arrival of a hamper 
griefs, his own most solemn and tender emotions, he say: ke? die resent of which Ne sents tor 
of wine, ‘‘ the same as is to be sold at Garraway's next week, upon Pp 
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three friends, and they fall to instantly, drinking two bottles apiece, with great benefit to themselves, 
and not separating till two o’clock in the morning.”’ 

He had two wives, whom he loved dearly and treated badly. He hired grand houses, and bought 
fine horses for which he could never pay. He was often religious, but more often drunk. As aman of 
letters, other men of letters who followed him, such as Thackeray, could not be very proud of him. 
But everybody loved him ; and he seems to have been the inventor of that flying literature, which, with 
many changes in form and manner, has done so much for the amusement and edification of readers ever 
since his time. He was always commencing, or carrying on—often editing—some one of the numerous 
periodicals which appeared during his time. Thackeray mentions seven: The Tatler, The Spectator, 
The Guardian, The Englishman, The Lover, The Reader, and The Theatre ; that three of them are 
wvell known to this day—the three first named—and are to be found in all libraries, is proof that his life 
Was not thrown away. 

I almost question Prior’s right to be in the list, unless, indeed, the mastery over well-turned con- 
ceits is to be included within the border of humor. But Thackeray had a strong liking for Prior, and 
in his own humorous way rebukes his audience for not being familiar with ‘‘ The Town and Country 
Mouse.’’ He says that Prior’s epigrams have the genuine sparkle, and compares Prior to Horace. 
‘‘ His song, his philosophy, his good sense, his happy, easy turns and melody, his loves, and his epi- 
cureanism, bear a great resemblance to that most delightful and accomplished master.’’ I cannot say 
that I agree with this. Prior is generally neat in his expression. Horace is happy—which is surely a 
great deal more. 

All that is said of Gay, Pope, Hogarth, Smollett, and Fielding is worth reading, and may be of 
great value both to those who have not time to study the authors, and to those who desire to have 
their own judgments somewhat guided, somewhat assisted. That they were all men of humor there 
can be no doubt. Whether either of them, except perhaps Gay, would have been specially ranked as a 
humorist among men of letters, may be a question. 

Sterne was a humorist, and employed his pen in that line, if ever a writer did so, and so was Gold- 
smith. Of the excellence and largeness of the disposition of the one, and the meanness and littleness 
of the other, it is not necessary that I should here say much. But I will give a short passage from 
our author as to each. He has been quoting somewhat at Jength from Sterne, and thus he ends: 
‘* And with this pretty dance and chorus the volume artfully concludes. Even here one can’t give the 
whole description. There is not a page in Sterne’s writing but has something that were better away, 
a latent corruption—a hint as of an impure presence. Some of that dreary double entendre may be at- 
tributed to freer times and manners than ours—but not all. The foul satyr’s eyes leer out of the 
leaves constantly. The last words the famous author wrote were bad and wicked. The last lines the 
poor stricken wretch penned were for pity and pardon.’’ Now a line or two about Goldsmith, and I will 
then let my reader go to the volume and study the lectures for himself. ‘* The poor fellow was never 
so friendless but that he could befriend some one ; never so pinched and wretched but he could give of 
his crust and speak his word of compassion. If he had but his flute left, he would give that, and make 
the children happy in the dreary London courts.”’ 

Of this, too, I will remind my readers—those who have book-shelves well filled to adorn their 
houses—that Goldsmith stands in the front where all the young people see the volumes. There are few 
among the young people who do not refresh their sense of humor occasionally from that shelf ; Sterne 
is relegated to some distant and high corner. The less often that he is taken down the better. 
Thackeray makes some half excuse for him because of the greater freedom of the times. But ‘‘ the 
times ”’ were the same for the two, Both Sterne and Goldsmith wrote in the reign of George II.; both 
died in the reign of George III. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


_ THACKERAY'S BALLADS, 


WE have a volume of Thackeray’s poems, republished under the name of ‘‘ Ballads,’’ which is, I 
think, to a great extent, a misnomer. They are all readable, almost all good, full of humor, and with 
some fine touches of pathos, most happy in their versification, and, with a few exceptions, hitting well 
on the head the nail which he intended to hit. But they are not on that account ballads. Literally, a 
ballad is a song; but it has come to signify a short chronicle in verse, which may be political or 
pathetic or grotesque—or it may have all three characteristics or any two of them; but not on that 
account is any grotesque poem a ballad—nor, of course, any pathetic or any political poem. “* Jacob 
Omnium’s Hoss’’ may fairly be called a ballad, containing as it does a chronicle of a certain well-de- 
fined transaction ; and the story of ‘‘ King Canute’’ is a ballad—one of the best that has been produced 
in our language in modern years. But such pieces as those called ‘‘ The End of the Play” and 
““Vanitas Vanitatum,’’ which are didactic as well as pathetic, are not ballads in the common sense ; 
nor are such songs as ‘‘ The Mahogany Tree,”’ or the little collection called ‘* Love Songs made Easy.’’ 
The majority of the pieces are not ballads ; but if they be good of the kind, we should be ungrateful to 
quarrel much with the name. | 

How very good most of them are, I did not know till I re-read them for the purpose of writing this 
chapter. There is a manifest falling off in some few —which has come from that source of literary fail- 
ure which is now so common. If aman write a book of a poem because it is in him to write it—the 
motive power being altogether in himself, and coming from his desire to express himself—he will write 
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Sine, him Ne capable of the effort. But if he write his book or poem simply because a 
badly Cea quire from him, let his capability be what it may, it is not unlikely that he will do it 
sr ee conti £ pt gs suffered from the vicakuwess thus produced, A ballad from ‘* Policeman 
eile hart Aes - a a they were first called—was required by Punch, and had to be forthcom- 
ce ae “ ren € the poet's humor, by a certain time. ‘‘ Jacob Omnium's Hoss ”’ is excellent. 
His heart and fecling were all there, on behalf of his friend, and against that obsolete old court of 
Moet But we can tell well when he was looking through the police reports for a subject, and taking 
x —. x Ce a ee ee an interest in the matter. *‘ The Knight and the Lady 
though Pl eee Wesiea ion tot o Hundred Pounds,”’ as ty were demanded at Guildford, taste as 

; ere, in his verses as in his prose, the charm of Thackeray's work lies in the mingling of humor 
with pathos and indignation. There is hardly a piece that is oa niche or less funny, hardin aes that 
ern satirical ; and in most of them, for those who will look a little below the surface, there is some- 
thing that will touch them. Thackeray, though he rarely uttered a word, either with his pen or his 
mouth,in which there Was not an intention to reach our sense of humor, never was only funny. When 
he was most determined to make us laugh he had always a further purpose ; some pity was to be ex- 
tracted from us on behalf of the sorrows of men, or some indignation at the evil done by them. 


’ This is the beginning of that story as to the ‘‘ Two Hundred Pounds,” for which, as a ballad, I do 
not care very much: 


“* Special jurymen of England who admire your country’s laws, 
And proclaim a British jury worthy of the nation’s applause, 
Gayly compliment each other at the issue of a cause, 

Which was tried at Guilford 'sizes this day week as ever was.’’ 


Here he is indignant, not only in regard to some miscarriage of justice on that special occasion, but at 
the general unfitness of jurymen for the work confided to them. ‘‘ Gayly compliment yourselves,’’ he says, 

on your beautiful constitution, from which come such beautiful results as those Iam going to tell you.’’ 
When he reminded us that Ivanhoe had produced Magna Charta, there was a purpose of irony even 
there in regard to our vaunted freedom. With all your Magna Charta and your juries, what are you 
but snobs! There is nothing so often misguided as general indignation, and I think that in his judg- 
ment of outside things, in the measure which he usually took of them, Thackeray was very frequently 
misguided. A satirist by trade will learn to satirize everything, till the light of the sun and the moon's 
loveliness will become evil and mean to him. I think that he was mistaken in his views of things. But 
we have to do with him as a writer, notas a political economist or a politician. His indignation was all 
true, and the expression of it was ofien perfect. The lines in which he addresses that Pallis Court, at 
the end of ** Jacob Omnium’s Hoss,’’ are almost sublime 


=e Gy Pallis Court, you move ‘* Come down from that tribewn, 
My pity most profound. Thou shameless and unjust ; 
A most amusing sport Thou swindle, picking pockets in 
You thought it, I'll be bound, The name of Truth august ; 
To saddle hup a three-pound debt, Come down, thou hoary Blasphemy, 
With two-and-twenty pound. For die thou shalt and must. 
** Good sport it is to you “* And go it, Jacob Homnium, 
To grind the honest poor, And ply your iron pen, 
To pay their just or unjust debts And rise up, Sir John Jervis, 
With eight hundred per cent, for Lor ; And shut me up that den ; 
Make haste and get your costes in, That sty for fattening lawyers in, 
They will not last much mor ! On the bones of honest men.” 
** Come down from that tribewn, thou shameless and unjust !’’ It is impossible not to feel that he 


felt this as he wrote it. 

There is a branch of. his poetry which he calls—or which at any rate is now called, ‘* Lyra Hy- 
bernica,’’ for which no doubt ‘* The Groves of Blarney’’ was his model. There have been many imi- 
tations since, of which perhaps Barham’s ballad on the coronation was the best, ‘‘ When to Westmin- 
ster the Royal Spinster and the Duke of Leinster all in order did repair !’" Thackeray, in some of his 
attempts, has been equally droll and equally graphic. That on ‘‘ The Cristal Palace’’-—not that at Sy- 
denham, but its forerunner, the palace of the Great Exhibition—is very good, as the following cata- 
logue of its contents will show : 


“‘ There’s holy saints ““There’s statues bright 
And window paints, Of marble white, 
By Maydiayval Pugin ; . Of silver, and of copper ; 
Alhamborough Jones And some in zinc, 
Did paint the tones And some, I think, 
Of yellow and gambouge in. That isn’t over proper. 
“‘There’s fountains there i ‘“‘There’s staym ingynes, 
And crosses fair ; ' ne That stands in lines, 
There's water-gods with urns ; “ete Enormous and amazing 
There’s organs three, ey oe That squeal and snort 
To play, d’ye see? Like whales in sport, 
‘God save the Queen,’ by turns. : Or elephants a grazing. 
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‘‘ There's carts and gigs, There’s droskys snug 
And pins for pigs, From Paytersbug, 
There’s dibblers and there’s harrows, And vayhycles from Bulgium. 
And ploughs like toys 
For little boys, ‘* There’s cabs on stands 
And ilegant wheelbarrows. And shandthry danns ; 
There’s wagons from New York here ; 
“For thim genteels There’s Lapland sleighs 
Who ride on wheels, Have crossed the seas, 
There’s plenty to indulge ’em ; And jaunting cyars from Cork here.’’ 


In writing this Thackeray was a little late with his copy for Pusch ,; not, we should say, altogether 
anuncommon accident to him. It should have been with the editor early on Saturday, if not before, but 
did not come till late on Saturday evening. The editor, who was among men the most good-natured, 
and I should think thé most forbearing, either could not, or in this case would not, insert it in the next 
week’s issue, and Thackeray, angry and disgusted, sent it to the 7zwes. In the 7zmes of next Mon- 
day it appeared—very much, I should think, io the delight of the readers of that august newspaper. 

Mr. Molony’s account of the ball given to the Nepaulese ambassadors by the Peninsular and Ori- 
ental Company, is so like Barham's coronation in the account it giyes of the guests, that one would 
fancy it must be by the same hand. 


“The noble chair * stud at the stair ‘* And as he there, with princely air, 
And bade the dhrums to thump ; and he Recloinin on his cushion was, 
Did thus evince to that Black Prince All round about his royal chair 
The welcome of his company. + The squeezin and the pushin was. 
‘© fair the girls and rich the curls, ““O Pat, such girls, such jukes and earls, 
- And bright the oys you saw there was ; Such fashion and nobilitee ! 
And fixed each oye you then could spoi Just think of Tim, and fancy him 
On General Jung Bahawther was ! Amidst the high gentilitee ! 
* This gineral great then tuck his sate, ‘« There was the Lord de L’Huys, and the Portygeese 
With all the other ginerals, Ministher and his lady there, 
Bedad, his troat, his belt, his coat, And I recognized, with much surprise, 
All bleezed with precious minerals. Our messmate, Bob O'Grady, there.”’ 


All these are very good fun—so good in humor and so good in expression that it would be need- 
less to criticise their peculiar dialect, were it not that Thackeray has made for himself a reputation by 
his writing of Irish. In this he has been so entirely successful that for many English readers he has 
established a new language which may not improperly be called Hybernico-Thackerayan. If comedy 
is to be got from peculiarities of dialect, as no doubt it is, one form will do as well as another, so long 
as those who read it know no better. So it has been with Thackeray’s Irish, for in truth he was not 
familiar with the modes of pronunciation which make up Irish brogue. Therefore, though he is always 
droll, he is not true to nature. Many an Irishman coming to London, not unnaturally tries to imitate 
the talk of Londoners. You or I, reader, were we from the West, and were the dear County Galway 
to send either of us to Parliament, would probably endeavor to drop the dear brogue of our country and 
in doing so we should make some mistakes. It was these mistakes which Thackeray took for the nat- 
ural Irish tone. He was amused to hear a major called ‘* Meejor,’’ but was unaware that the sound 
arose from Pat’s affection of English softness of speech. The expression natural to the unadulterated 
Irishman would rather be ‘‘ Ma-ajor.’’ He discovers his own provincialism, and trying to be polite and 
urbane, he says ‘‘ Meejor.’’ In one of the lines I have quoted there occurs the word “‘ troat.’’ Such a 
sound never came naturally from the mouth of an Irishman. He puts in an h instead of omitting it, 
and says ‘‘ dhrink.’’ He comes to London, and finding out that he is wrong with his *‘ dhrink,”’ he 
leaves out all the h’s he can, and thus comes to “‘troat.’’ It is this which Thackeray has heard. 
There is a little piece called the ‘‘ Last Irish Grievance,’’ to which Thackeray adds a still later grievance 
by the false sounds which he elicits from the calumniated mouth of the pretended Irish poet. Slaves 
are ‘‘sleeves,’’ places are “‘ pleeces,’’ Lord John is ‘‘ Lard Jahn,’’ fatal is “‘fetal,’’ danger is 
‘‘ deenger,’’ and native is ‘‘ neetive.’’ All these are unintended slanders. Tea, Hibernicé, is ‘* tay,’’ 
please is ‘‘ plaise,’’ seais “‘say,’’ and ease is “‘aise.’’ The softer sound of e is broadened out by the 
natural Irishman—not, to my ear, without a certain euphony; but no one in Ireland says or hears the 
reverse. The Irishman who in London might talk of his “‘ neetive’’ race, would be mincing his words 
to please the ear of the cockney. 

‘“ The Chronicle of the Drum’’ would be a true ballad all through, were it not that there is tacked 
on to it a long moral in an altered metre. I do not much value the moral, but the ballad is excellent 
not only in much of its versification and in the turns of its language, but in the quaint and true picture 
it gives of the French nation. The drummer, either by himself or by some of his family, has drummed 
through a century of French battling, caring much for his country and its glory, but understanding 
nothing of the causes for which he is enthusiastic. Whether for king, republic, or emperor, whether 
fighting and conquering, or fighting and conquered, he is happy as long as he can beat his drum on a 
field of glory. But throughout his adventures there is a touch of chivalry about our drummer. In all 
the episodes of his country’s career he feels much of patriotism ‘and something of tenderness. It is 
thus he sings during the days of the Revolution : , 


* Chair—z.c., Chairman. + Z¢., The P. and O. Company. 


“* We had taken the head of K 


We called for the blood of his wife ; 


Undaunted she came to the 


And bared her fair neck to the knife. 
As she felt the foul fingers that touched her, 


She shrank, but she deign 


She looked with a royal disdain, 


And died with a blush on 


ae 
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ing Capet, “Twas thus that our country was saved ! 
So told ns the Safety Committee ! 
scafiold, But, psha, I’ve the heart of a soldier— 
All gentleness, mercy, and pity. 
I loathed to assist at such deads, 
ed not to speak ; And my drum beat its loudest of tunes, 


As we offered to justice offended, 


her cheek ! ‘ The blood of the bloody tribunes, 


Away with such foul recollections ! 
No more of the axe and the’block, 
I saw the last fight of the sections, 


As they fell neath our guns at St. Rock. 


Young Bonaparte led us that day.’”’ 


And so it goes on. I will not continue the stanza, because it contains the worst rhyme that Thack- 


eray ever permitted himself to 


use. “‘ The Chronicle of the Drum’’ 


has not the finish which he 


achieved afterward, but it is full of national feeling, and carries on its purpose to the end with an ad- 


mirable persistency : 


as 


A curse on those British assassins 
Who ordered the slaughter of Ney ; 

A curse on Sir Hudson who tortured 
The life of our hero away. ‘ 

A curse on all Russians—I hate them ; 
On all Prussian and Austrian fry , 
And, oh, but I pray we may meet them 

And fight them again ere I die.’’ 


“The White Squall *—which I can hardly call a ballad, unless any description of a scene in verse 
may be included in the name—is surely one of the most graphic descriptions ever put into verse. 
Nothing written by Thackeray shows more plainly his power over words and rhymes. He draws his 
picture without a line omitted or a line too much, saying with apparent facility all that he has to say, 


and so saying it that every word 


~ When a squall, upon a sudden, 
Came o’er the waters scudding ; 
And the clouds began to gather, 
And the sea was lashed to lather, 
And the lowering thunder grumbled, 
And the lightning jumped and tumbled, 
And the ship and all the ocean 
Woke up in wild commotion. 
Then the wind set up a howling, 
And the poodle-dog a yowling, 
And the cocks began a crowing, 
And the old cow raised a lowing, 


conveys its natural meaning. 


As the plunging waters met them, 
And splashed and overset them ; 
And they call in their emergence 
Upon countless saints and virgins ; 
And their marrowbones are bended, 
And they think the world is ended. 
And the Turkish women for’ard 
Were frightened and behorror'd ; 
And shrieking and bewildering, 
The mothers clutched their children ; 
The men sang “‘ Allah! Illah ! 
Mashallah Bis-millah !’’ 


As she heard the tempest blowing ; ae ‘ As the warning waters doused them, 


And fowls and geese did cackle, 
And the cordage and the tackle 
Began to shriek and crackle ; 
And the spray dashed o’er the funnels, : . 
And down the deck in runnels ; 
And the rushing water soaks all, 
From the seamen in the fo’ksal 


To the stokers whose black 
Peer out of their bed-places 


And the captain, he was bawling, 
And the sailors pulling, hauling, 
And the quarter-deck tarpauling 
Was shivered in the squalling ; 


And the passengers awaken, 
Most pitifully shaken ; 


And the steward jumps up and hastens 


For the necessary basins. 


** Then the Greeks they groaned and quivered, 
And they knelt, and moaned, and shivered, 


‘Peg of Limavaddy "’ has 


erally aware that the young lady in quest 
with the correct name Thackeray wou 


“« Citizen or Squire, : 
Tory, Whig, or Radi- 


Cal would all des 


Peg of Limavaddy. 
Had I Homer’s fire 
Or that of Sergeant Taddy. 


faces 


. 
’ 


And splashed them and soused them ; 
And they called upon the Prophet, 
And thought but little of it. 


Then all the fleas in Jewry 

Jumped up and bit like fury ; 

r And the progeny of Jacob 

Did on the main-deck wake up. 

(I wot these greasy Rabbins 

Would never pay for cabins) ; 

And each man moaned and jabbered in 
His filthy Jewish gaberdine, 

In woe and lamentation, 

And howling consternation. 


ee And the splashing water drenches 


Their dirty brats and wenches ; 
And they crawl from bales and benches, 


In a hundred thousand stenches, 


This was the White Squall famous, 
Which latterly o’ercame us.”’ 


always been very popular, and the public have not, I think, been gen- 


ion lived, in truth, at Newtown-Limavady (with one d). But 
ld hardly have been so successful with his rhymes. 


‘* Meetly I’d admire 
Peg of Limavaddy. 


ire And till I expire 


Or till I go mad T 
Will sing unto my lyre 
Peg of Limavaddy.”’ 
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‘* The Cane-bottomed Chair ’’ is another, better, I think, than ‘‘ Peg of Limavaddy,’’ as containing 
that mixture of burlesque with the pathetic which belonged so peculiarly to Thackeray, and which was 
indeed the very essence of his genius, 


‘* But of all the cheap treasures that garnish my nest, 
There’s one that I love and I cherish the best. 
For the finest of couches that’s padded with hair 
I never would change thee, my cane-bottomed chair. 


“Tis a bandy-legged, high-bottomed, worm-eaten seat, 
With a creaking old back and twisted old feet ; : 
But since the fair morning when Fanny sat there, ; 
I bless thee and love thee, old cane-bottomed chair, 
* * * * % # 
““She comes from the past and revisits my room, 
She looks as she then did, all beauty and bleom ; 
So smiling and tender, so fresh and so fair, 
And yonder she sits in my cane-bottomed chair,’ 


This, in the volume which I have now before me, is followed by a picture of Fanny in the chair, to 
which I cannot but take exception. _I am quite sure that when Fanny graced the room and seated her- 
self in the chair of her old bachelor friend, she had not on a low dress and loosely-flowing drawing- 
room shawl, nor was there a foot-stool ready for her feet. JI doubt also the headgear. Fanny on that 
occasion was dressed in her morning apparel, and had walked through the streets, carried no fan, and 
wore no brooch but one that might be necessary for pinning her shawl. 

“The Great Cossack Epic’’ is the longest of the ballads. It is a legend of St. Sophia of Kuioff, 
telling how Father Hyacinth, by the aid of St. Sophia, whose wooden statue he carried with him, es- 
caped across the Borysthenes with all the Cossacks at his tail. It is very good fun, but not equal to 
many of the others. Nor is the ‘‘ Carmen Lilliense’’ quite to my taste. I should not have declared af 
once that it had come from Thackeray’s hand, had I not known it. 

But who could doubt the ‘‘ Bouillabaisse ’’? Who else could have written that? Who at the same 
moment could have been so merry and so melancholy—could have gone so deep into the regrets of life, 
with words so appropriate to its jollities? I do not know how far my readers will agree with me that 
to read it always must be a fresh pleasure ; but in order that they may agree with me, if they can, I will 
give it to them entire. If there be one whom it does not please, he will like nothing that Thackeray 
ever wrote in verse. 


THE BALLAD OF BOUILLABAISSE. 


A street there is in Paris famous, 


For which no rhyme our language yields, 


Rue Neuve des Petits Champs its name is— 


The New Street of the Little Fields ; 
And here’s an inn, not rich and splendid, 
But still in comfortable case ; 
The which in youth I oft attended, 
To eat a bowl of Bouillabaisse. 


This Bouillabaisse a noble dish is— 
A sort of soup, or broth, or brew, 

Or hotch-potch of all sorts of fishes, 
That Greenwich never could outdo ; 


Green herbs, red peppers, mussels, saffron, 


Soles, onions, garlic, roach, and dace : 
All these you eat at Terré’s tavern, 
In that one dish of Bouillabaisse. 


Indeed, a rich and savory stew ’tis ; 
And true philosophers, methinks, 
Who love all sorts of natural beauties, 


Should love good victuals and good drinks. 


And Cordelier or Benedictine 

Might gladly sure his lot embrace, 
Nor find a fast-day too afflicting 

Which served him up a Bouillabaisse. 


I wonder if the house still there is ? 
Yes, here the lamp is, as before ; 
The smiling red-cheeked écaillére is 
Still opening oysters at the door. 
Is Terré still alive and able ? 
I recollect his droll grimace ; 
He’d come and smile before your table, 
And hope you liked your Bouillabaisse. 


We enter—nothing’s changed or older. 


“Tt is the lot of saint ana sinner ; 
So honest Terré’s run his race,”’ 

‘What will Monsieur require for dinner ?” 
“* Say, do you still cook Bouillabaisse ?”’ 
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*“Oh, oui, Monsieur,’’ ’s the waiter’s answer, 
““ Quel vin Monsieur desire-t-il ?”’ 

“* Tell me a good one.”’ ‘‘ That I can, sir: 
The chambertin with yellow seal.”’ 

“*So Terré’s gone,’’ I say, and sink in 
My old accustom’d corner-place ; 

““ He’s done with feasting and with drinking, 
With Burgundy and Bouillabaisse.’’ 


My old accustomed corner here is, 
The table still is in the nook ; 
Ah! vanish’d many a busy year is : 
This well-known chair since last I took. 
When first I saw ye, cari luoghi, 
I'd scarce a beard upon my face, 
And now a grizzled, grim old fogy, 
I sit and wait for Bouillabaisse. 


Where are you, old companions trusty, 
Of early days here met to dine? 
Come, waiter! quick, a flagon crusty ; 
I’ll pledge them in the good old wine. 
The kind old voices and old faces 
My memory can quick retrace ; 
Around the board they take their places, 
And share the wine and Bouillabaisse. 


There’s Jack has made a wondrous marriage ; _ 
There’s laughing Tom is laughing yet ; 
There’s brave Augustus drives his carriage ; 
There’s poor old Fred in the Gaze/te ; 
O’er James’s head the grass is growing. — 


““How’s Monsieur Terré, waiter, pray ?’’ 
The waiter stares and shrugs his shoulder — 
““ Monsieur is dead this many a day.”’ 


Good Lord ! the world has wagged apace 
Since here we set the claret flowing, . 
And drank, and ate the Bouillabaisse. 
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Ah me! how quick the days are flitting ! I drink it as the Fates ordain it. 
I mind me of a time that’s gone, Come fill it, and have done with rhymes ; 
When here I'd sit, as now I’m sitting, Fill up the lonely glass, and drain it 
In this same place—but not alone, In memory of dear old times. 
A fair young face was nestled near me, Welcome the wine, whate’er the seal is ; 
A dear, dear face looked fondly up, And sit you down aud say your grace 
And sweetly spoke and smiled to cheer me ! With thankful heart, whate’er the meal is. 
There’s no one now to share my cup. Here comes the smoking Bouillabaisse. 


I am not disposed to say that Thackeray will hold a high place among English poets. He would 
have been the first to ridicule such an assumption made on his behalf. But I think that his verses will 


be more popular than those of many highly-reputed poets, and that as years roll on they will gain rather 
than lose in public estimation, 


. CHAPTER IX. 


THACKERAY’S STYLE AND MANNER OF WORK. 


A NOVEL in style should be easy, lucid, and, of course, grammatical. The same may be said of 
any book ; but that which is intended to recreate should be easily understood—for which purpose lucid 
narration is an essential. In matter it should be moral and amusing. In manner it may be realistic, or 
sublime, or ludicrous ; or it may be all these if the author can combine them. As to Thackeray's 
performance in style and matter I will say something further on. His manner was mainly realistic, 
and I will therefore speak first of that mode of expression which was peculiarly his own. 

Realism in style has not all the ease which seems to belong to it. It is the object of the author 
who affects it so to communicate with his reader that all his words shall seem to be natural to the oc- 
casion. We do not think the language of Dogberry natural, when he tells neighbor Seaeoal that ‘‘ to 
write and read comes by nature.’’ That is ludicrous. Nor is the language of Hamlet natural when he 
shows to his mother the portrait of his father : 


** See what a grace was seated on this brow ; 
Hyperion’s curls ; the front of Jove himself ; 
An eye like Mars, to threaten and command.” 


That is sublime. Constance is natural when she turns away from the Cardinal, declaring that 
‘* Hetalks to me that never had a son.”’ 


In one respect both the sublime and ludicrous are easier than the realistic. They are not required to 
be true. A man with an imagination and culture may feign either of them without knowing the ways 
ef men. To be realistic you must know accurately that which you describe. How often do we find in 
novels that the author makes an attempt at realism and falls into a bathos of absurdity, because he 
cannot use appropriate language? ‘‘ No human being ever spoke like that,’’ we say to ourselves— 
while we should not question the naturalness of the production, either in the grand or the ridiculous. 
And yet in very truth the realistic must not be true—but just so far removed from truth as to suit 
the erroneous idea of truth which the reader may be supposed to entertain. For were a novelist to 
narrate a conversation between two persons of fair but not high education, and to use the ill-arranged 
words and fragments of speech which are really common in such conversations, he would seem to have 
sunk to the ludicrous, and to be attributing to the interlocutors a mode of language much beneath them, 
Though in fact true, it would seem to be far from natural, But, on the other hand, were he to put 
words grammatically correct into the mouths of his personages, and to round off and to com- 
plete the spoken sentences, the ordinary reader would instantly feel such a style to be stjlted and unreal. 
This reader would not analyze it, but would in some dim but sufficiently critical manner be aware that his 
author was not providing him with a naturally-spoken dialogue. To produce the desired effect the nar- 
rator must go between the two. He must mount somewhat above the ordinary conversational powers 
of such persons as are to be represented—lest he disgust. But he must by no means soar into correct 
phraseology-—lest he offend. The realistic—by which we mean that which shall seem to be real—ies 
between the two, and in reaching it the writer has not only to keep his proper distance on both sides, but 
has to maintain varying distances in accordance with the position, mode of life, and education of the 
speakers, Lady Castlewood in ‘‘ Esmond ’’ would not have been properly made to speak with absolute 
precision ; but she goes nearer to the mark than her more ignorant lord, the viscount ; less near, how- 
ever, than her better-educated kinsman, Henry Esmond. He, however, is not made to speak alto- 


_ gether by the card, or he would be unnatural. Nor would each of them speak always in the same 


strain, but they would alter their language according to their companion—according even to the hour 


of the day. All this the reader unconsciously perceives, and will not think the language to be natural 


v 


e 


unless the proper variations be there. i 
In sice RE Tacrasive the rule is the same as in dialogue, though it does not admit of the same palpable 


deviation from correct construction. The story of any incident, to be realistic, will admit neither of 
sesquipedalian grandeur nor of grotesque images. The one gives an idea of romance and the other of 
burlesque, to neither of which is truth supposed to appertain. We desire to soar frequently and then 
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we try romance. We desire to recreate ourselves with the easy and droll. Dulce est desipere tn loco. 
Then we have recourse to burlesque. But in neither do we expect human nature. 

I cannot but think that in the hands of the novelist the middle course is the most powerful. Much 
as we may delight in burlesque, we cannot claim for it the power of achieving great results. So much, 
I think, will be granted. For the sublime we look rather to poetry than to prose ; and though I will 
give one or two instances just now in which it has been used with great effect in prose fiction, it does 
not come home to the heart, teaching a lesson, as does the realistic. The girl who reads is touched by 
Lucy Ashton, but she feels herself to be convinced of the facts as to Jeanie Deans, and asks herself 
whether she might not emulate them. 

Now, as to the realism of Thackeray, I must rather appeal to my readers than attempt to prove it: 
by quotation, Whoever it is that speaks in his pages, does it not seem that such a person would cer- 
tainly have used such words on such an occasion? If there be need of examination to learn whether it 
be so or not, let the reader study all that falls from the mouth of Lady Castlewood through the novel 
called ‘‘ Esmond,”’ or all that falls from the mouth of Beatrix. They are persons peculiarly situated— 
noble women, but who have still lived much out of the world. The former is always conscious of a 
sorrow ; the latter is always striving after an effect—and both on this account are difficult of manage- 
ment. A period for the story has been chosen which is strange and unknown to us, and which has re- 
quired a peculiar language. One would have said beforehand that whatever might be the charms of 
the book, it would not be natural. And yet the ear is never wounded by a tone that is false. It is 
not always the case that in novel-reading the ear should be wounded because the words spoken are un- 
natural. Bulwer does not wound, though he never puts into the mouth of any of his persons words 
such as would have been spoken. They are not expected from him. It is something else that he pro- 
vides. From Thackeray they are expected—and from many others. But Thackeray never disappoints. 
Whether it be a great duke, such as he who was to have married Beatrix, or a mean chaplain, such as 
Tusher, or Captain Steele the humorist, they talk—not as they would have taiked probably, of which I 
am no judge—but as we feel that they might. have talked. We find ourselves willing to take it as 
proved because it is there, which is the strongest possible evidence of the realistic capacity of the writer. 

As to the sublime in novels, it is not to be supposed that any very high rank of sublimity 
is required to put such works within the pale of that definition. I allude to those in which 
an attempt is made to soar above the ordinary actions and ordinary language of life. We may 
take, as an instance, ‘‘ The Mysteries of Udolpho.’’ That is intended to be sublime through- 
out. Even the writer never for a moment thought of descending to real life. She must have 
been untrue to her own idea of her own business had she done so. It is all stilted—all of a cer- 
tain altitude among the clouds. It has been in its time a popular book, and has had its world of 
readers. Those readers no doubt preferred the diluted romance of Mrs. Radcliff to the condensed 
realism of Fielding. At any rate, they did not look for realism. ‘‘ Pelham ’’ may be taken as another 
instance of the sublime, though there is so much in it that is of the world worldly, though an inten- 
tional fall to the ludicrous is often made in it. The personages talk in glittering dialogues, throwing 
about philosophy, science, and the classics, in a manner which is always suggestive and often amusing. 
The book is brilliant with intellect. But no word is ever spoken as it would have been spoken—no - 
detail is ever narrated as it would have occurred. Bulwer no doubt regarded novels as romantic, and 
would have looked with contempt on anyjunction of realism and romance, though, in varying his 
work, he did not think it beneath him to vary his sublimity with the ludicrous. The sublime in novelsis, 
no doubt, most effective when it breaks out, as though by some burst of nature, in the midst of a story 
true to life. .‘‘ If,’ said Evan Maccombich, *‘ the Saxon gentlemen are laughing because a poor man 
such as me thinks my life, or the life of six of my degree, is worth that of Vich Ian Vohr, it’s like 
enough they may be very right; but if they laugh because they think I would not keep my word and 
come back to redeem him, I can tell them they ken neither the heart of a Hielandman nor the honor of 
“agentleman.’” That is sublime. And, again, when Balfour of Burley slaughters Bothwell, the death 
scene is sublime. ‘‘ Die, bloodthirsty dog !’’ said Burley. ‘‘ Die as thou hast lived! Die like the 
beasts that perish—hoping nothing, believing nothing !’’—‘‘ And fearing nothing,’ said Bothwell. 
Horrible as is the picture, it is sublime. As is also that speech of Meg Merrilies, asshe addresses Mr. 
Bertram, standing on the bank. ‘“* Ride your ways,’’ said the gypsy; ‘‘ ride your ways, Laird of Ellan- 
gowan ; ride your ways, Godfrey Bertram. This day have ye quenched seven smoking hearths ; see if 
the fire in your ain parlor burn the blyther for that. Ye have riven the thack off seven cotter houses ;- 
look if your ain roof-tree stand the faster. Ye may stable your stirks in the shealings at Derncleugh : 
see that the hare does not couch on the hearthstane at Ellangowan.’’ That is romance, and reaches 
the very height of the sublime. That does not offend, impossible though it be that any old woman 
should have spoken such words, because it does in truth lift the reader up among the bright stars. It 
is thus that the sublime may be mingled with the realistic, if the writer has the power. Thackeray also 
rises in that way to a high pitch, though not in many instances. Romance does not often justify to 
him ah absence of truth. The scene between Lady Castlewood and the Duke of Hamilton is one, 
when she explains to her child’s suitor who Henry Esmond is. ‘*My daughter may receive presents 
from the head of our house,”’ says the lady, speaking up for her kinsman. ** My daughter may thank- 
fully take kindness from her father’s, her mother’s, her brother’s dearest friend.’’ The whole scene is 
of the same nature, and is evidence of Thackeray’s capacity for the sublime. And again, when the 
same lady welcomes the same kinsman on his return from the wars, she rises as high. But as I have 
already quoted a part of the passage in the chapter on this novel, I will not repeat it here. 

li may, perhaps, be said of the sublime in novels—which | have endeavored to describe as not being 
generally of a high order—that it is apt to become cold, stilted, and unsatisfactory. What may be 
done by impossible castles among impossible mountains, peopled by impossible heroes and heroines, 
and fraught with impossible horrors, ‘* The Mysteries of Udolpho’’ have shown us. But they require 
a patient reader, and one who can content himself with a long-protracted and most unemotional excite- 
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gis 4 wane bi oe speeches is better, if the speeches really have some- 
Seek ay Lusaita ae Pane hun oe of Bulwer generally have. Those of his imitators are often 
dae pana ty bi ih tt “s even hardly sparkling. At the best they fatigue; and a novel, if it 
gues, pardonable. Its only excuse is to be found in the amusement it affords. It should in- 
a ee ee da coe unless it hides its instruction and amuses, Scott under- 
ey teresae sickened orate 4 only such sudden bursts as I have described. Even in ‘* The 
; “nh I do not regard as among the best of his performances, as he soars high 
into the sublime, so does he descend low into the ludicrous. 
Ct a a latter division of pure fiction—the burlesque, as it is commonly cailed, or the ludicrous— 
: y is quite as much at home as in the realistic, though, the vehicle being less powerful, he has 
achieved smaller results by it. Manifest as are the objects in his view when he wrote ‘‘ The Hogearty 
Diamond ’’ or The Legend of the Rhine,’’ they were less important and less evidently effected than 
those attempted by “‘ Vanity Fair’’ and ‘‘ Pendennis.” Captain Sbindy, the Snob, does not tell us so 
plainly what is not a gentleman as does Colonel Newcome what is: Nevertheless, the ludicrous has 
with Thackeray, been very powerful and very delightful. 

In trying to describe what is done by literature of this class, it is especially necessary to remember 
that different readers are affected in a different way. That which is one man’s meat is another man’s 
poison. In the sublime, when the really grand has been reached, it is the reader’s own fault if he be 
not touched. We know that many are indifferent to the soliloquies of Hamlet, but we do not hesitate 
to declare to ourselves that they are so because they lack the power of appreciating grand language. 
We do not scruple to attribute to those who are indifferent some inferiority of intelligence. And in 
regard to the realistic, when the truth of a well-told story or life-like character does not come home, we 
think that then, too, there is a deficiency in the critical ability. But there is nothing necessarily lacking 
to a man because he does not enjoy ‘* The Heathen Chinee’’ or ‘‘ The Bigiow Papers ;’’ and the man 
to whom these delights of American humor are leather and prunella may be of all the most enraptured 
by the wit of Sam Weller or the mock piety of Pecksniff. It is a matter of taste and not of intellect, 
as one man likes caviare after his dinner, while another prefers apple-pie ; and the man himself cannot, 
or, as far as we can see, does not, direct his own taste in the one matter more than in the other. 

Therefore I cannot ask others to share with me the delight which I have in the various and peculiar 
expressions of the ludicrous which are common to Thackeray. Some considerable portion of it consists 
in bad spelling. We may say that Charles James Harrington Fitzroy Yellowplush, or C. FitzJeames 
De La Pluche, as he is afterward called, would be nothing but for his ‘‘ orthogwaphy so carefully in- 
accuwate.’’ As I have before said, Mrs. Malaprop had seemed to have reached the height of this 
humor, and in having done so to have made any repetition unpalatable. But Thackeray’s studied 
blundering is altogether different from that of Sheridan. Mrs. Malaprop uses her words in a delight- 
fully wrong sense. Yellowplush would be a very intelligible, if not quite an accurate writer, had he not 
made for himself special forms of English words altogether new to the eye. 

‘“My ma wrapped up my buth in a mistry. I may be illygitmit ; I may have been changed at nus ; 
but I’ve always had gen’l’m'nly tastes through life, and have no doubt that 1 come of a gen’]’m’nly 
origum.’’ We cannot admit that there is wit, or even humor, in bad spelling alone. Were it not that 
Yellowplush, with his bad spelling, had so much to say for himself, there would be nothing in it ; but 
there is always a sting of satire directed against some real vice, or some growing vulgarity, which is 
made sharper by the absurdity of the language. In ‘‘ The Diary of George IV.” there are the follow- 


‘ing reflections on a certain correspondence: ‘‘ Wooden you phansy now, that the author of such a 


letter, instead of writun about pipple of tip-top quality, was describin’ Vinegar Yard? Would you 
beleave that the lady he was a-ritin’ to was a chased modist lady of honor and mother of a family ? 
O trumpery! o morris! as Homer says. This is a higeous pictur of manners, such as I weap to think 
of, as every morl man must weap.’ We do not wonder that when he makes his “‘ ajew, he should 
have been called up to be congratulated on the score of his ‘literary performances by his master, before 
the Duke, and Lord Bagwig, and Dr. Larner, and ‘‘ Sawedwadgeorgeearllittnbulwig.’’ All that Yel- 
lowplush says or writes are among the pearls which Thackeray was continually scattering abroad. 

But this of the distinguished footman was only one of the forms of the ludicrous which he was ac- 
customed to use in the furtherance of some purpose which he had at heart. It was his practice to 
clothe things most revolting with an assumed grace and dignity, and to add to the weight of his con- 
demnation by the astonishing mendacity of the parody thus drawn. There was a grim humor in this 
which has been displeasing to some, as seeming to hold out to vice a hand which has appeared for too 
long a time to be friendly. As we are disposed to be not altogether sympathetic with a detective police- 
man who shall have spent a jolly night with a delinquent, for the sake of tracing home the suspected 
guilt to his late comrade, so are some disposed to'be almost angry with our author, who seems to be 
too much at home with his rascals, and to live with them on familiar terms till we doubt whether he 
does not forget their rascality. ‘* Barry Lyndon”’ is the strongest, example we have of this style of the 
ludicrous, and the critics of whom I speak I have thought that our friendly relations with Barry have been 
too genial, too apparently genuine, so that it might almost be doubtful whether during the narrative we 
might not, at this or the other crisis, be rather with him than against him. After all,’’ the reader 
might say, on coming to that passage in which Barry defends his trade as a gambler—a passage which 
I have quoted in speaking of the novel—"* after all, this mam is more hero than scoundrel ;"" so well is 
the burlesque humor maintained, so well does the scoundrel hide his own villainy. I can easily under- 
stand that to some it should seem too long drawn out. To me it seems to be the perfection of humor— 
and of philosophy. If such a one as Barry Lyndon, a man full of intellect, can be made thus to love 
and cherish his vice, and to believe in its beauty, how much more necessary is it to avoid the footsteps 
which lead to it? But, as I have said above, there is no standard by which to judge of the excellence 
of the ludicrous as there is of the sublime, and even the realistic. Bes 
No writer ever had a stronger proclivity toward parody than. Thackeray ; and. we may, I think, 
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confess that there is no form of literary drollery more dangerous. The parody will often mar the gem 
>, which it coarsely reproduces the outward semblance. The word © damaged,’ used instead of 

jamask,’’ has destroyed to my ear for ever the music of one of the sweetest passages in Shakespeare, 
sut it must be acknowledged of Thackeray that, fond as he is of this branch of humor, he has done lit- 
Je or no injury by his parodies. They run over with fun, but are so contrived that they do not lessen 
the flavor of the original. I have given in one of the preceding chapters a little set of verses of his own, 
called ‘‘ The Willow Tree,’’ and his own parody on his own work, There the reader may see how 
effective a parody may be in destroying the sentiment of the piece parodied. But in dealing with other 
authors he has been grotesque without being severely critical, and has been very like, without making 
ugly or distasteful, that which he has imitated. No one who has admired “ Coningsby ’’ will admire 
it less because of ‘‘ Codlingsby.’’ Nor will the undoubted romance of ** Eugene Aram’’ be lessened 
in the estimation of any reader of novels by the well-told career of ‘‘ George de Barnwell.’’ One may 
say that to laugh ‘‘ Ivanhoe’’ out of face, or to lessen the glory of that immortal story, would be be- 
yond the power of any farcical effect, Thackeray, in his ‘‘ Rowena and Rebecca,”’ certainly had no 
such purpose. Nothing of ‘‘ Ivanhoe’’ is injured, nothing made Jess valuable than it was before, yet, 
of all prose parodies in the language, it is perhaps the most perfect. Every character is maintained, 
every incident has a taste of Scott. It has the twang of ‘* Ivanhoe ”’ from beginning to end, and yet 
there is not a word in it by which the author of ‘‘ Ivanhoe ’’ could have been offended, But then there 
is the purpose beyond that of the mere parody. Prudish women have to be laughed at, and despotic 
kings, and parasite lords and bishops. The ludicrous alone is but poor fun ; but when the ludicrous 
has a meaning, it can be very effective in the hands of such a master as this. 


‘“* He to die!’ resumed the bishop. ‘ He a mortal like to us! 
Death was not for him intended, though communis omnibus. 
Keeper, you are irreligious, for to talk and cavil thus !’” 


So much I have said of the manner in which Thackeray did his work, endeavoring to represent 
human nature as he saw it, so that his readers should learn to love what is good, and to hate what 
is evil. As to the merits of his style, it will be necessary to insist on them the Jess, because it has been 
generally admited to be easy, lucid, and grammatical. I call that style easy by which the writer has 
succeeded in conveying to the reader that which the reader is intended to receive with the least possible 
amount of trouble to him. I call that style lucid which conveys to the reader most accurately all that 
the writer wishes to convey on any subject. The two virtues will, I think, be seen to be very different. 
An author may wish to give an idea that a certain flavor is bitter. He shall leave a conviction that it is 
simply disagreeable. Then he is not lucid. But he shall convey so much as that in such a manner as 
to give the reader no trouble in arriving at the conclusion. Therefore he is easy. The subject here 
suggested is as little complicated as possible; but in the intercourse which is going on continually be- 
tween writers and readers, affairs of all degrees of complication are continually being discussed, of 
a nature so complicated that the inexperienced writer is puzzled at every turn to express himself, and 
the altogether inartistic writer fails to do so. Who among writers has not to acknowledge that he is 
often unable to tell all that he has to tell? Words refuse to do it for him. He struggles and stumbles 
and alters and adds, but finds at last that he has gone either too far or not quite far enough. Then 
there comes upon him the necessity of choosing between two evils. He must either give up the fulness 
of his thought, and content himself with presenting some fragment of it in that lucid arrangement of 
words which he affects ; or he must bring out his thought with ambages ; he must mass his sentences 
inconsequentially ; he must struggle up hill almost hopelessly with his phrases—so that at the end the 
reader will have to labor as he himself has labored, or else to Jeave behind much of the fruit which it 
has been intended that he should garner. It is the ill-fortune of some to be neither easy nor lucid ; 
and there is nothing more wonderful in the history of letters than the patience of readers when called 
upon to suffer under the double calamity.” It is as though a man were reading a dialogue of Plato, 
understanding neither the subject nor the language. But it is often the case that one has to be sacrificed 
to the other. The pregnant writer will sometimes solace himself by declaring that it is not his business 
to supply intelligence to the reader ; and then, in throwing out the entirety of his thought, will not stop 
to remember that he cannot hope to scatter his ideas far and wide unless he can make them easily in- 
telligible. Then, the writer who is determined that his book shall not be put down because it is trouble- 
some, is too apt to avoid the knotty bits and shirk the rocky turns, because he cannot with ease to 
himself make them easy to others. If this be acknowledged, I shall be held to be right in saying, not 
only that ease and lucidity in style are different virtues, but that they are often opposed to each other. 
They may, however, be combined, and then the writer will have really learned the art of writing. 
Omne tulit punctum qué méscuct utile dulc?. \t is to be done, I believe, in all languages. A man by 
att and practice shall at least obtain such a masterhood over words as to express all that he thinks, in 
phrases that shall be easily understood. ‘ 

In such a small space as can here be allowed, I cannot give instances to prove that this has been 
achieved by Thackeray. Nor would instances prove the existence of the virtue, though instances 
might the absence. The proof lies in the work of the man’s life, and can only become plain to those 
who have read his writings. I must refer readers to their own experiences, and ask them whether they 
have found themselves compelled to study passages in Thackeray in order that they might find a recon- 
dite meaning, or whether they have not been sure that they and the author have together understood all 
that there was to understand in the matter.. Have they run backward over the passages, and then gone 
on, not quite sure what the author has meant? If not, then he has been easy and lucid. We have not 
had it so easy with all modern writers, nor with all that are old. I may best, perhaps, explain my 
meaning by taking something written long ago; something very valuable, in order that I may not 
damage my argument by comparing the easiness of Thackeray with the harshness of some author who 
has in other respects failed of obtaining approbation. If you take the play of ‘‘ Cymbeline,’’ you will, 
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I think, find it_to be anything but easy reading. Nor is Shakespeare always lucid. For purposes of 
his own he will sometimes force his readers to doubt his meaning, even after prolonged study. It has 
ever been so with ‘‘ Hamlet.’’ My readers will not, } think, be so cross-grained with me as to suppose 
that I am putting Thackeray as a master of style above Shakespeare. I am only endeavoring to explain 
by reference to the great master the condition of literary production which he attained. Whatever 
Thackeray says, the reader cannot fail to understand ; and whatever Thackeray attempts to communi- 
cate, he succeeds in conveying. 

That he is grammatical | must leave to my readers’ judgment, with a simple assertion in his favor. 
There are some who say that. grammar—by which [ mean accuracy of composition, in accordance with 
certain acknowledged rules—is only a means to an end ; and that, if a writer can absolutely achieve the 
end by some other mode of his own, he need not regard the prescribed means. » If a man can so write 
as to be easily understood, and to convey lucidly that which he has to convey without accuracy of 
grammar, why should he subject himself to unnecessary trammels ? ' Why not make a path for himself, 
if the path so made will certainly lead-him whither he wishes to go? sThe answer is, that no other path 
will lead others whither he wishes-to carry them but that which is common to him and to those others. 

It is necessary that there should be a ground equally familiar to the writer and to his readers. If 
there be no such common ground, they will certainly not come into full accord. ° There have been recu- 
sants who, by a certain acuteness of their own, have partly done so—wilful recusants ; but they have 
been recusants, not to the extent of discarding grammar—which no writer could do and not be alto- 
gether in the dark—but so far as to have created for themselves a phraseology which has been pictur- 
esque by reason of its illicit vagaries ; as a woman will sometimes please ill-instructed eyes and ears 
by little departures from feminine propriety. They have probably labored in their vocation as sedulously 
as though they had striven to be correct, and have achieved at the best but a short-lived success—as 
is the case also with the unconventional female. The charm of the disorderly soon loses itself in the 
ugliness of disorder. And there are others rebellious from grammar, who are, however, hardly to be 
called rebels, because the laws which they break have never been altogether known to them. Among 
those very dear to me in English literature, one or two might be named of either sort, whose works, 
though they have that in them which will insure to them a long life, will become from year to year 
less venerable, because their authors have either scorned or have not known that common ground of 
language on which the author and his readers should stand together. My purport here is only with 
Thackeray, and I say that he stands always on that common ground. He quarrels with none of the 
laws. As the lady who is most attentive to conventional propriety may still have her own fashion of 
dress and her own mode of speech, so had Thackeray very manifestly his own style; but it is one the 
correctness of which has never been impugned. 

I hold that gentleman to be the best dressed whose dress no one observes. I am not sure but that 
the same may be said of an author’s written language. Only, where shall we find an example of such 
perfection? Always easy, always lucid, always correct, we may- find them; but who is the writer, 
easy, lucid, and correct, who has not impregnated his writing with something of that personal flavor 
which we call mannerism? To speak of authors well known to all readers—Does not *‘ The Rambler ”’ 
taste of Johnson ; ‘‘ The Decline and Fall,’’ of Gibbon ; ‘‘ The Middle Ages,” of Hallam ; ‘* The His- 
tory of England,’’ of Macaulay ; and ‘‘ The Invasion of the Crimea,’’ of Kinglake? Do we not know 
the elephantine tread of The Saturday, and the precise tone of The Spectator? I have sometimes 
. thought that Swift has been nearest to the mark of any--writing English and not writing Swift. But 
I doubt whether an accurate observer would not trace even here the ‘* mark of the beast.”” : Thackeray, 
too, has a strong flavor of Thackeray. I am inclined to think that his most besetting sin in style—the 
little ear-mark by which he is most conspicuous—is a certain affected familiarity. He indulges too fre- 
quently in little confidences with individual readers, in which pretended allusions to himself are fre- 
quent. ‘* What would you do? what would you say now, if you were in such a position ?’’ heasks. He 


describes this practice of his in the preface of ‘' Pendennis.’’ “‘ It is a sort of confidential talk between 
writer and reader. . . . In the course of his volubility the perpetual speaker must of necessity lay bare 
his own weaknesses, vanities, peculiarities.’’ In the short contributions to periodicals on which he 


tried his ’prentice hand, such addresses and conversations were natural and efficacious ; but in a larger 
work of fiction they cause an absence of that dignity to which even a novel may aspire. You feel that 
each morsel as you read it is a detached bit, and that it has all been written in detachments. The 
book is robbed of its integrity by a certain good-natured geniality of language, which causes the reader 
to be almost too much at home with his author. There is a saying that familiarity breeds contempt, 
and I have been sometimes inclined to think that our author has sometimes failed to stand up for him- 
self with sufficiency of ‘‘ personal deportment.”’ 

a ri ee ees cae is excellent. As I have said before, the reader always under- 
stands his words without an effort, and receives all that the author has to give. : 

There now remains to be discussed the matter of our author’s work. ‘The manner and the style are 
but the natural wrappings in which the goods have been prepared for the market. Of these goons it is ne 
doubt true that unless the wrappings be in some degree meritorious the article will not be accepted at all ; 
but it is the kernel which we seek, which, if it be not of itself sweet and digestible, cannot be me 
serviceable by any shell, however pretty or easy to be cracked, I have said previously that it is : e 
business of a novel to instruct in morals and to amuse. 1 will go further, and will add, having a or 
many years a most prolific writer of novels myself, that I regard him who can put brags et ose 
communication with young people year after year without making some attempt to do them ay - 5 
very sorry fellow indeed. However poor your matter may be, however near you may Seana E 4 
‘‘foolishest of existing mortals,’’ as Carlyle presumes some unfortunate novelist to be, sti a a e 
those who read your works, they will undoubtedly be more or less influenced by Ne re find t ee 
And it is because the novelist amuses that he is thus influential. The sermon too o vite as ae ae 
effect, because it is applied with the declared intention of having it. The palpable an overt oes the 
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child rejects; but that which is cunningly insinuated by the aid of jam or honey is accepted uncon- 
sciously, and goes on upon its curative mission. So it is with the novel. It 1s taken because of its jam 
and honey. But, unlike the honest simple jam and honey of the household cupboard, it is never un- 
mixed with physic. There will be the dose within it, either curative or poisonous. The girl will be 
taught modesty or immodesty, truth or falsehood ; the lad will be taught honor or dishonor, simplicity or 
affectation. Without the lesson, the amusement will not be there. There are novels which certainly 
can teach nothing ; but then neither can they amuse any one. 

I should be said to insist absurdly on the power of my own confraternity if I were to declare that the 
bulk of the young people in the upper and middle classes receive their moral teaching chiefly from the 
novels they read. Mothers would no doubt think of their own sweet teaching ; fathers of the examples 
which they set ; and schoolmasters of the excellence of their instructions. Happy is the country that 
has such mothers, fathers, or schoolmasters! But the novelist creeps in closer than the schoolmaster, 
closer than the father, closer almost than the mother. He is the chosen guide, the tutor whom the 
young pupil chooses for herself. She retires with him, suspecting no lesson, safe against rebuke, 
throwing herself head and heart into the narration as she can hardly do into her task-work ; and there’ 
she is taught—how she shall learn to love ; how she shall receive the lover when he comes; how far 
she should advance to meet the joy; why she should be reticent, and not throw herself at once into 
this new delight. It is the same with the young man, though he would be more prone even than she to 
reject the suspicion of such tutorship. But he too will there learn either to speak the truth, or to lie ; 
and will receive from his novel lessons either of real manliness, or of that affected apishness and tailor- 
begotten demeanor which too many professors of the craft give out as their dearest precepts. : 

At any rate, the close intercourse is admitted. Where is the house now from which novels are 
tabooed? Is it not common to allow them almost indiscriminately, so that young and old each chooses 
his own novel? Shall he, then, to whom this close fellowship is allowed—this inner confidence—shall he 
not be careful what words he uses, and what thoughts he expresses, when he sits in council with his 
young friend? This, which it will certainly be his duty to consider with so much care, will be the mat- 
ter of his work. We know what was thought of such matter when Lydia in the play was driven to the 
necessity of flinging ‘‘ ‘ Peregrine Pickle’ under the toilet,’ and thrusting ‘‘ ‘ Lord Aimwell’ under the 
sofa.” We have got beyond that now, and are tolerably sure that our girls do not hide their novels. 
The more freely they are allowed, the more necessary is it that he who supplies shall take care that 
they are worthy of the trust that is given to them. 

Now let the reader ask himself what are the lessons which Thackeray has taught. Let him send his 
memory running back over all those characters of whom we have just been speaking, and ask himself 
whether any girl has been taught to be immodest, or any man unmanly, by what Thackeray has written. 
A novelist has two modes of teaching —by good example or bad. It is not to be supposed that be- 
cause the person treated of be evil, therefore the precept will be evil. If so, some personages with 
whom we have been made well acyuainted from our youth upward would have been omitted in our 
early lessons. It may be a question whether the teaching is not more efficacious which comes from the 
evil example. What story was ever more powerful in showing the beauty of feminine reticence, and 
the horrors of feminine evil-doing, than the fate of Effie Deans? The Templar would have betrayed a 
woman to his lust, but has not encouraged others by the freedom of his life. Varney was utterly bad, 
but though a gay courtier, he has enticed no others to go the way that he went. So it has been with 
Thackeray. His examples have been generally of that kind—but they have all been efficacious in their 
teaching on the side of modesty and manliness, truth and simplicity. When some girl shall have 
traced from first to last the character of Beatrix, what, let us ask, will be the result on her mind ? 
Beatrix was born noble, clever, beautiful, with certain material advantages. which it was within her com- 
pass to improve by her nobility, wit, and beauty. She was quite alive to that fact, and thought of those 
material advantages, to the utter exclusion, in our mind, of any idea of moral goodness. She realized 
it all, and told herself that that was the game she would play. ‘* Twenty-five !’’ says she; “* and in 
eight years no man has ever touched my heart !’’ That is her boast when she is about to be married 
—her only boast of herself. ‘‘ A most detestable young woman !"’ some will say. “‘ An awful exam- 
ple!’ others will add. Not a doubt of it. She proves the misery of her own career so fully that no 
one will follow it. The example is so awful that it will surely deter. The girl will declare to herself 
that not in that way will she look for the happiness which she hopes to enjoy ; and the young man 
will say, as he reads it, that no Beatrix shall touch his heart. 

You may go through all his characters with the same effect. Pendennis will be scorned because he is 
light ; Warrington loved because he is strong and merciful ; Dobbin will be honored because he is un-- 
selfish ; and the old colonel, though he be foolish, vain, and weak, almost worshipped because he is so 
true a gentleman. It is in the handling of questions such as these that we have to look for ihe matter 
of the novelist--those moral lessons which he mixes up with his jam and his honey. I say that with’ 
Thackeray the physic is always curative and never poisonous. He may be admitted safely into that 
close fellowship, and be allowed to accompany the dear ones to their retreats. The girl will never be- 
come bold under his preaching, or taught to throw herself at men’s heads. Nor will the lad receive a 
false, flashy idea of what becomes a youth when he is first about to take his place among men. 

There remains for us only this question—whether the nature of Thackeray’s works entitle him to be 
called a cynic. The word is one which is always used in a bad sense. ‘‘ Of a dog; currish,’’ is the 
definition which we get from Johnson—quite correctly, and in accordance with its etymology. And he 
gives us examples. ‘‘ How vilely does this cynic rhyme,’’ he takes from Shakespeare ; and Addison - 
speaks of a man degenerating into a cynic. That Thackeray’s nature was soft and kindly—gentle almost 
to a fault—has been shown elsewhere. But they who have called him a cynic have spoken of him merely 
as a writer—and as writer he has certainly taken upon himself the special task of barking at the vices 
and follies of the world around him. Any satirist might in the same way be called a cynic in so far as 
his satire goes, Swift was a cynic, certainly. Pope was cynical when he was a satirist. Juvenal was 
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all cynical, because he was all satirist. If that be what is meant, Thackeray was certainly a cynic 
But that is not all that the word implies. It intends to go back beyond the work of the man, and to de- 
scribe his heart. It says of any satirist so described that he has given himself up to satire, not be- 
cause things have been evil, but because he himself has been evil. Hamlet is a satirist, whereas Ther- 
pay sabe ye It Thackeray be judged after this fashion, the word is as inappropriate to the writer as 
But it has to be confessed that Thackeray did allow his intellect to be too thoroughly saturated with 
the aspect of the ill side of things. We can trace the operation of his mind from his earliest days, when 
he commenced his parodies at school; when he brought out ‘‘ The Snob’’ at Cambridge ; when he sent 
_Yellowplush _ Out upon. the world as a satirist on the doings of gentlemen generally ; when he wrote 
his ' Catherine, to show the vileness of the taste for what he would have called Newgate literature ; 
and “ The Hoggarty Diamond,”’ to attack bubble companies ; and ‘' Barry Lyndon,’’ to expose the 
pride which a rascal may take in hisrascality. Becky Sharp, Major Pendennis, Beatrix, both as a young 
and as an old woman, were written With the same purpose. There is a touch of satire in every draw- 
ing that he made. A jeer is needed for something that is ridiculous, scorn has to be thrown on some- 
_ thing that is vile. The same feeling is to be found in every line of every ballad. 


VANITAS VANITATUM. 


Methinks the text is never stale, 
And life is every day renewing 

Fresh comments on the old, old tale, 
Of Folly, Fortune, Glory, Ruin. 


Hark to the preacher, preaching still ! 
He lifts his voice and cries his sermon, 
Here at St. Peter’s of Cornhill, 
As yonder on the Mount of Hermon— 


For you and me to heart to take 
(O dear beloved brother readers), 
To-day—as when the good king spake 
Beneath the solemn Syrian cedars. 


It was just so with him always. He was “‘ crying his sermon,”’ hoping, if it might be so, to do some- 
thing toward lessening the evils he saw around him. We all preach our sermon, but not always with 
the same earnestness. He had become so urgent in the cause, so loud in his denunciations, that he did 
not stop often to speak of the good things around him. Now and again he paused and blessed, amid 
the torrent of his anathemas. There are Dobbin and Esmond and Colonel Newcome. But his ana- 
themas are the loudest. It has been so, I think, nearly always with the eloquent preachers. 

I will insert here—especially here at the end of this chapter, in which I have spoken of Thackeray's 
matter and manner of writing, because of the justice of the criticism conveyed—-the lines which Lord 
Houghton wrote on his death, and which are to be found in the February number of Zhe Cornhzil ot 
1864. It was the first number printed after his death. I would add that, though no dean applied for per- 
mission to bury Thackeray in Westminister Abbey, his bust was placed there without delay. What is 
needed by the nation in such a case is simply a lasting memorial there, where such memorials aré most 
often seen and most highly honored. But we can all of us sympathize with the feeling of the poet, 
writing immediately on the loss of such a friend : ; 


** When one, whose nervous English verse 
Public and party hates defied, 
Who bore and bandied many a curse 
Of angry times—when Dryden died, 


“« Our royal abbey’s Bishop-Dean 
Waited for no suggestive prayer, 
But, ere one day closed o’er the scene, 
Craved, as a boon, to lay him there, 


“« The wayward faith, the faulty life, 
Vanished before a nation’s pain. 
Panther and Hind forgot their strife, 
And rival statesmen thronged the fane. 


** O gentle censor of our age ! 
Prime master of our ampler tongue ! 
Whose word of wit and generous page 
Were never wrath, except with wrong,— 


‘* Fielding—without the manner’s dross, 
Scott—with a spirit’s larger room, 
What Prelate deems thy grave his loss ? 
What Halifax erects thy tomb? 


“* But, may be, he—who so could draw 
The hidden great—the humble wise, 
Yielding with them to God’s good law, 
Makes the Pantheon where he lies.” 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
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A NOVEL WITHOUT A HERO. 


\ 


CHAPTER I. 
CHISWICK MALL. 


HILE the present century was in its teens, and on one 
sunshiny morning in June, there drove up to the great 
iron gate of Miss Pinkerton’s academy for young 
ladies, on Chiswick Mall, a large family coach, with 
two fat horses in blazing harness, driven by a fat 
coachman in a three-cornered hat and wig, at the 
rate of four miles an hour. A black servant, who 
reposed on the box beside the fat coachman, uncurled 
his bandy legs as soon as the equipage drew up op- 
posite Miss Pinkerton’s shining brass plate, and as 
he pulled the bell at least a score of young heads 
were seen peering out of the narrow windows of the 
stately old brick house. Nay, the acute observer 
might have recognized the little red nose of good- 

natured Miss Jemima Pinkerton herself, rising over some geranium-pots in the window 

of that lady’s own drawing-room. 

““It is Mrs. Sedley’s coach, sister,’’ said Miss Jemima. ‘‘ Sambo, the black servant, 
has just rung the bell ; and the coachman has a new red waistcoat.”’ 

*“ Have you completed all the necessary preparations incident to Miss Sedley’s de- 
parture, Miss Jemima ?’’ asked Miss Pinkerton herself, that majestic lady ; the Semi- 
ramis of Hammersmith, the friend of Doctor Johnson, the correspondent of Mrs. 
Chapone herself. 

“ The girls were up at four this morning, packing her trunks, sister,’’ replied Miss 
Jemima ; “‘ we have made her a bow-pot.’’ 

““ Say a bouquet, sister Jemima, ’tis more genteel.’’ 

““ Well, a booky as big almost as a hay-stack ; I have put up two bottles of the 
gillyflower-water for Mrs. Sedley, and the receipt for making it, in Amelia’s box.’’ 

** And I trust, Miss Jemima, you have made a copy of Miss Sedley’s account. This 
is it, is it? Very good—ninety-three .pounds, four shillings. Be kind enough to 


‘ address it to John Sedley, Esquire, and to seal this billet which I have written to his 


lady.” , 

In Miss Jemima’s eyes an autograph letter of her sister, Miss Pinkerton, was an 
object of as deep veneration as would have been a letter from a sovereign. Only when 
her pupils quitted the establishment, or when they were about to be married, and once, 
when poor Miss Birch died of the scarlet fever, was Miss Pinkerton known to write 
personally to the parents of her pupils ; and it was Jemima’s opinion that if anything 
rould console Mrs. Birch for her daughter’s loss, it would be that pious and eloquent 


~ composition in which Miss Pinkerton announced the event. 


In the present instance Miss Pinkerton’s ‘‘ billet ’’ was to the following effect : 


Y “THE MALL, CHISWICK, June 15, 18—. 


““Mapam: After her six years’ residence at the Mall, I have the honor and happiness of presenting 
Miss Amelia Sedley to her parents, as a young lady not unworthy to occupy a fitting position in their polished 
and refined circle. Those virtues which characterize the young English gentlewoman, those accomplishments 
which become her birth and station, will not be found wanting in the amiable Miss Sedley, whose industry 


i 
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and obedience have endeared her to her instructors, and whose delightful sweetness of temper has charmed 
her aged and her youthful companions. ; ’ 

“Tn music, in dancing, in orthography, in every variety of embroidery and needle-work, she will be found 
to have realized her friends’ fondest wishes. In geography there is still much to be desired ; and a careful 
and undeviating use of the backboard, for four hours daily during the next three years, is recommended as 
necessary to the acquirement of that dignified deportment and carriage so requisite for every young lady of 


Sashion. : . 
‘Tn the principles of religion and morality, Miss Sedley will be found worthy of an establishment which 


has been honored by the presence of Ze Great Lexicographer, and the patronage of the admirable Mrs 
Chapone, In leaving the Mall, Miss Amelia carries with her the hearts of her companions, and the affec- 
tionate regards of her mistress, who has the honor to subscribe herself, 
‘*Madam, 
“Your most obliged humble servant, 
‘* BARBARA PINKERTON, 


‘“P.S.—Miss Sharp accompanies Miss Sedley, It is particularly requested that Miss Sharp's stay in 
Russell Square may not exceed ten days. The family of distinction with whom. she is engaged desire to 
avail themselves of her services as soon as possible.”’ 


This letter completed, Miss Pinkerton proceeded to write her own name and Miss 
Sedley’s in the fly-leaf of a Johnson's Dictionary —the interesting work which she 
invariably presented to her scholars, on their departure from the Mall. On the cover 

- was inserted a copy of ‘‘ Lines ad- 

Penn vin : dressed to a young lady on quitting 

if il . Miss Pinkerton’s school, at the Mall ; 
by the late revered Doctor Samuel 
Johnson.’’ In fact, the lexicogra- 
pher’s name was always on the lips of 
this majestic woman, and a visit he 
had paid to her was the cause of her 
reputation and her fortune. 

Being commanded by her elder 
sister to get ‘‘the Dictionary’’ from 
the cupboard, Miss Jemima had_ ex- 
tracted two copies of the book from 
the receptacle in question. When 
Miss Pinkerton had finished the in- 
scription in the first, Jemima, with 
rather a dubious and timid air, handed 
her the second. 

‘‘For whom is this, Miss Jemi- 
ma ?’’ said Miss Pinkerton, with awful 
coldness. 

‘“For Becky Sharp,’’ answered 
Jemima, trembling very much, and — 
blushing over her withered face and 
neck, as she turned her back on her 
sister. ‘‘ For Becky Sharp; she’s 
going, too.” 

‘“MISS JEMIMA !” exclaimed Miss Pinkerton, in the largest capitals. “* Are you 
in your senses? Replace the Dixonary in the closet, and never venture to take such a 
liberty in future.”’ 

‘“ Well, sister, it’s only two-and-ninepence, and poor Becky will be miserable if she 
don’t get one.”’ F 

‘Send Miss Sedley instantly to me,’’ said Miss Pinkerton. And so venturing not 
to say another word, poor Jemima trotted off, exceedingly flurried and nervous. 

Miss Sedley’s papa was a merchant in London, and a man of some wealth ; whereas 
Miss Sharp was an articled pupil, for whom Miss Pinkerton had done, as she thought, 
quite enough, without conferring upon her at parting the high honor of the Dixonary. 

Although schoolmistresses’ letters are to be trusted no more nor less than ‘church- 
yard epitaphs ; yet, as it sometimes happens that a person departs this life who is really 
deserving of all the praises the stone-cutter carves over his bones—who zs a good Chris- 
tian, a good parent, child, wife, or husband ; who actually does leave a disconsolate 
family to mourn his loss—so in academies of the male and female sex it occurs every 
now and then that the pupil is fully worthy of the praises bestowed by the disin- 
terested instructor. Now, Miss Amelia Sedley was a young lady of this singular 
species, and deserved not only all that Miss Pinkerton said in her praise, but had many 
charming qualities which that pompous old Minerva of a woman could not see, from the 
differences of rank and age between her pupil and herself. ive cok ia ad Hoi 
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_For she could not only sing like a lark, 
berg gn wensAty. and embroider beautiful! 
ut she had sucha kindly, smili e 
aaae Caceniols Mash pana ng; beadan gentle, generous heart of her own as won 
sage ( ar her, from Minerva herself down to the poor girl 
2 e scullery and the one-eyed tart-woman’s daughter, who was permitted to vend 
her wares once a week to the young ladies in the Mall. She had twelve intimate and 
bosom friends out of the twenty-four young ladies. Even envious Miss Briggs never 
spoke ill of her: high and mighty Miss Saitire (Lord Dexter’s granddaughter) allowed 
that her figure was genteel; and as for Miss Swartz “i Let 
; gu iss Swartz, the rich woolly-haired mulatto 
rom St. Kitt S, on the day Amelia went away, she was in such a passion of tears that 
ney, were obliged to send for Dr. Floss, and half tipsify her with sal volatile. Miss 
inkerton’s attachment was, as_may be supposed, from the high position and eminent 
virtues of that lady, calm and dignified ; but Miss Jemima had already whimpered 
several times at the idea of Amelia’s departure, and, but for fear of her sister, would 
have gone off in downright hysterics, like the heiress (who paid double) of St. Kitt’s. 
Such luxury of grief, however, is only allowed to parlor-boarders.. Honest Jemima had 
all the bills, and the washing, and the mending, and the puddings, and the plate and 
crockery, and the servants to superintend. But why speak about her? It is probable 
that we shall not hear of her again from this moment to the end of time, and that when - 
the great filigree iron gates are once closed on her, she and her awful sister will never 
issue therefrom into this little world of history. 

But as we are to see a great deal of Amelia, there is no harm in saying, at the out- 
set of our acquaintance, that she was a dear little creature; and a great mercy it is, 
both in life and in novels, which (and the latter especially). abound in villains of the 
most sombre sort, that we are to have for a constant companion so guileless and good- 
natured a person. As she is not a hero- 
ine, there is no need to describe her 
person ; indeed I am afraid that her nose 
was rather short than otherwise, and her 
cheeks a great deal too round and red 
for aheroine; but her face blushed with 
rosy health, and her lips with the freshest 
of smiles, and she had a pair of eyes 
which sparkled with the brightest and 
honestest good-humor, except, indeed, 
when they filled with tears, and that was 
a great deal too often; for the silly 
thing would cry over a dead canary- 
bird, or over a mouse that the cat haply 
had seized upon; or over the end of a 
novel, were it ever so stupid ; and as for 
saying an unkind word to her, were any = 
persons hard-hearted enough to do so— Sek 
why, so much the worse for them. Even 
Miss Pinkerton, that austere and god- 
like woman, ceased scolding her after the first time, and though she no more compre- 
hended sensibility than she did algebra, gave all masters and teachers particular orders 
to treat Miss Sediey with the utmost gentleness, as harsh treatment was injurious to her. 

“So that when the day of departure came, between her two customs of laughing and 
crying, Miss Sedley was greatly puzzled how to act. She was glad to go home, and yet 
most woefully sad at leaving school. For three days before, little Laura Martin, the 
orphan, followed her about, like a little dog. She had to make and receive at least 
fourteen presents—to make fourteen solemn promises of writing every week. “Send 
my letters under cover to my grandpapa, the Earl of Dexter,”’ said Miss Saltire (who, by 
the way, was rather shabby) ; ‘‘ Never mind the postage, but write every day, you dear 
darling,’’ said the impetuous and wooily-headed, but generous and affectionate, Miss 
Swartz ; and the orphan, little Laura Martin (who was just in round-hand), took her 
friend’s hand and said, looking up in her face wistfully, “‘ Amelia, when I write to you 
I shall call you mamma.’’ All which details, I have no doubt, Jones, who reads this 
book at his club, will pronounce to be excessively foolish, trivial, twaddling, and ultra- 
sentimental. Yes; I can see Jones at this minute (rather flushed with his joint of mut- 
ton and half pint of wine), taking out his pencil and scoring under the words ‘ foolish, 
twaddling,’’ etc., and adding to them his own remark of °* guste true. Well, he isa 
lofty man of genius, and admires the great and heroic in life and novels ; and so had % 
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Well, then. The flowers, and the presents, and the trunks, and bonnet-boxes of 
Miss Sedley having been arranged by Mr. Sambo in the carriage, together with avery - 
small and weather-beaten old cow’s-skin trunk with Miss Sharp’s card neatly nailed 
upon it, which was delivered by Sambo with a grin, and packed by the coachman with 
a corresponding sneer, the hour for parting came ; and the grief of that moment was 
considerably lessened by the admirable discourse which Miss Pinkerton addressed to 
her pupil. Not that the parting speech caused Amelia to philosophize, or that it armed 
her im any way with a calmness, the result of argument ; but it was intolerably dull, 
pompous, and tedious; and having the fear of her schoolmistress greatly before her 
eyes, Miss Sedley did not venture, in her presence, to give way to any ebullitions of 
private grief. A seed-cake and a bottle of wine were produced in the drawing-room, as 
on the solemn occasions of the visits of parents, and these refreshments being partaken 
of, Miss Sedley was at liberty to depart. 

‘You'll go in and say good-by to Miss Pinkerton, Becky,’’ said Miss Jemima to a 
young lady of whom nobody took any notice, and who was coming down-stairs with 
her own bandbox. 

‘‘T suppose I must,’’ said Miss Sharp calmly, and much to the wonder of Miss 
Jemima ; and the latter having knocked at the door, and received permission to come 
~ in, Miss Sharp advanced in a very unconcerned manner, and said in French, and with a 
perfect accent, ‘‘ Mademoiselle, je viens vous faire mes adi2ux.’’ : 

Miss Pinkerton did not understand French ; she only directed those who did ; but 
biting her lips and throwing up her venerable and Roman-nosed head (on the top of 
which figured a large and solemn turban), she said, ‘‘ Miss Sharp, I wish you a good- 
morning.’’ As the Hammersmith Semiramis spoke, she waved one hand, both by way 
of adieu and to give Miss Sharp an opportunity of shaking one of the fingers of the 


He sprang up behind the carriage. ‘‘Stop!’’ cried Miss Jemima, rushing to the gate 
with a parcel. 

‘It's some sandwiches, my dear,’’ said she to Amelia. ‘‘ You may be hungry, you 
know ; and Becky, Becky Sharp, here’s a book for you 
that my sister—that is, I—Johnson’s Dixonary, you 
know ; you mustn’t leave us without that. Good-by. 
Drive on, coachman. God bless you !’’’ 

And the kind creature retreated into. the garden, 
overcome with emotion. 

But, lo! and just as the coach drove off, Miss Sharp 
put her pale face out of the window and actually flung 
the book back into the garden. 

This almost caused Jemima to faint with terror. 
‘‘ Well, I never,’’ said she. ‘‘What an audacious—’’ 
Emotion prevented her from completing either sentence. 
The carriage rolled away ; the great gates were closed ; 
the bell rang for the dancing lesson. The world is 
before the two young ladies ; and so, farewell to Chis- 
wick Mall. 


, 


PREPARING TO OPEN THE CAMPAIGN. 


CHAPTER II. 
IN WHICH MISS SHARP AND MISS SEDLEY PREPARE TO OPEN THE CAMPAIGN. 


PIIEN Miss Sharp had performed the heroical act mentioned in the last 
chapter, and-had seen the Dixonary, flying over the pavement o{ the 
little garden, fall at length at the feet of the astonished Miss Jemima, 
the young lady’s countenance, which had before worn an almost livid 
look of hatred, assumed-a smile that perhaps was scarcely more agree- 
able, and she sank back in the carriage in an easy frame of mind, say- 
ing, ‘“‘So much for the Dixonary; and, thank God, I’m out of 
Chiswick,”’ 

Miss Sedley was almost as flurried at the act of defiance as Miss Jemima had beer - 


, 


for, consider, it was but one minute that she had left school, and the impressions of six 


years are not got over in that space of time. Nay, with some persons those awes end 


terrors of youth last for ever and ever. I know, for instance, an old gentleman of 
sixty-eight, who said to me one morning at breakfast, with a very agitated countenance, 
“IT dreamed last night that I was flogged by Dr. Raine.’’ Fancy had carried him back 
five-and-fifty years in the course of that evening. Dr. Raine and his rod were just 2s 
awful to him in his heart, then, at sixty-eight, as they had been at thirteen. If the 
Doctor, with a large birch, had appeared bodily to him, even at the age of threescore 
and eight, and had said in awful voice, ‘‘ Boy, take down your pant . . .’’ Weil, 
well, Miss Sedley was exceedingly alarmed at this act of insubordination. 

““ How could you do so, Rebecca ?’’ at last she said, after a pause. 

*“ Why, do you think Miss Pinkerton will come out and order me back to the -lack 
hole ?’’ said Rebecca, Jaughing. 

F< Nos but—’’ 

““T hate the whole house,’’ continued Miss Sharp ina fury. ‘‘I hope I may never 
set eyes on it again. I wish it were in the bottom of the Thames, I do; and if Miss 
Pinkerton were there, I wouldn’t pick her out, that I wouldn’t. Oh, how I should like 
to see her floating in the water, turban and all, with her train streaming after her, and 
her nose like the beak of a wherry.”’ 

** Hush !’’ cried Miss Sedley. 

‘Why, will the black footman tell tales ?’’ cried Miss Rebecca, laughing. ‘‘ He 
may go back and tell Miss Pinkerton that I hate her with all my soul; and I wish he 
would ; and I wish I had a means of proving it, too. For two years I have h 
insults and outrage from her. I have been treated worse than any servar 
kitchen. I have never had a friend or a kind word, except from you. I L 
made to tend the little girls in the lower school-room, and to talk French he 
Misses, until I grew sick of my mother-tongue. But that talking French to Miss Pink- 
erton was capital fun, wasn’t it? She doesn’t know a word of French, and was too 
proud to confess it. I believe it was that which made her part with me; and so thank — 
Heaven for French. Vive la France! Vive  Empereur ! Vive Bonaparte!’ 

**O Rebecca, Rebecca, for shame !’’ cried Miss Sedley ; for this was the greatest 
blasphemy Rebecca had as yet uttered ; and in those days in England, to say, ‘‘ Long 
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live Bonaparte !’’ was as much as to say, ‘‘ Long live Lucifer !’’ ‘* How can you—how 
dare you have such wicked, revengeful thoughts ?”’ f tis 
“Revenge may be wicked, but it’s natural,’’ answered Miss Rebecca. ‘' I’m no 


angel.’’ And to say the truth, she certainly was not. i: ; 

For it may be remarked in the course of this little conversation (which took place 
as the coach rolled along lazily by the river-side) that though Miss Rebecca Sharp has 
twice had occasion to thank Heaven, it has been, in the first place, for ridding her of 
some person whom she hated, and, secondly, for enabling her to bring her enemies to 
some sort of perplexity or confusion ; neither of which are very amiable motives for re- 
ligious gratitude, or such as would be put forward by persons of a kind and placable dis- 
position. Miss Rebecca was not, then, in the least kind or placable. _All the world 
used her ill, said this young misanthropist, and we may be pretty certain that persons 
whom all the world treats ill deserve entirely the treatment they get. The world is a 
looking-glass, and gives back to every man the reflection of his own face. Frown at it, 


and it will in turn look sourly upon you ; Jaugh at it and with it, and it isa jolly, kind 
co rion ; and so let all young persons take their choice. This is certain, that if the 
w solected Miss Sharp, she never was known to have done a good action in behalt 
C -; norcan it be expected that twenty-four young ladies should all be as amia- 
b s heroine of this work, Miss Sedley—(whom we have selected for the very reason 
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that she was the best-natured of all, otherwise what on earth was to have prevented us 
from putting up Miss Swartz, or Miss Crump, or Miss Hopkins, as heroine in her 
place ?)—it could not be expected that every one should be of the humble and gentle 
temper of Miss Amelia Sedley ; should take every opportunity to vanquish Rebecca's 
hard-heartedness and ill-humor ; and, by a thousand kind words and offices, overcome, 
for once at least, her hostility to her kind. 


Miss Sharp's father was an artist, and, in that quality, had given lessons of 
drawing at Miss Pinkerton’s school. He wasa clever man; a pleasant companion ; a 
careless student ; with a great propensity for running into debt, and a partiality for the 
tavern. When he was drunk, he used to beat his wife and daughter ; and the next 
morning, with a headache, he would rail at the world for its neglect of his genius, and 
abuse, with a good deal of cleverness, and sometimes with perfect reason, the fools, his 
brother painters. As it was with the utmost difficulty that he could keep himself, and 
as he owed money for a mile round Soho, where he lived, he thought to better his cir- 
cumstances by marrying a young woman of the French nation, who was by profession 
an opera-girl. The humble calling of her female parent Miss Sharp never alluded to, 
but used to state subsequently that the Entrechats were a noble family of Gascony, 
and took great pride in her descent from them. And curious it is, that as she ad- 
vanced in life this young lady’s ancestors increased in rank and splendor. 

Rebecca’s mother had had some education somewhere, and her daughter spoke 
French with purity and a Parisian accent. It was in those days rather a rare accom- 
plishment, and led to her engagement with the orthodox Miss Pinkerton. For her 
mother being dead, her father, finding himself not likely to recover, after his third 
attack of delirium tremens, wrote a manly and pathetic letter to Miss Pinkerton, recom- 
mending the orphan child to her protection, and so descended to the grave, after two 
bailiffs had quarrelled over his corpse. Rebecca was seventeen when she came to Chis- 
wick, and was bound over as an articled pupil; her duties being to talk French, as we 
have seen, and her privileges to live cost free, and, with a few guineas a year, to gather 
scraps of knowledge from the professors who attended the school. 

She was small and slight in person ; pale, sandy-haired, and with eyes habitually 
cast down ; when they looked up they were very large, odd, and attractive : so attrac- ~ 
tive that the Reverend Mr. Crisp, fresh from Oxford, and curate to the Vicar of Chis- 
wick, the Reverend Mr. Flowerdew, fell in love with Miss Sharp, being shot dead by 
a glance of her eyes which was fired all the way across Chiswick Church from the 
school-pew to the reading-desk. This infatuated young man used sometimes to take 
tea with Miss Pinkerton, to whom he had been presented by his mamma, and actually 
proposed something like marriage in an intercepted note, which the one-eyed apple- 
woman was charged to deliver. Mrs. Crisp was summoned from Buxton, and abruptly 
carried off her darling boy ; but the idea, even, of such an eagle in the Chiswick dove- 
cot caused a great flutter in the breast of Miss Pinkerton, who would have sent away 
Miss Sharp, but that she was bound to her under a forfeit, and who never could thor- 
oughly believe the young lady’s protestations that she had never exchanged a single 
word with Mr. Crisp, except under her own eyes on the two occasions when she had 
met him at tea. 

By the side of many tall and bouncing young ladies in the establishment, Rebecca 
Sharp looked like a child. But she had the dismal precocity of poverty. Many a dun 
had she talked to, and turned away from her father’s door ; many a tradesman had she 
coaxed and wheedled into good-humor, and into the granting of one meal more. She 
sat commonly with her father, who was very proud of her wit, and heard the talk of 
many of his wild companions—often but ill-suited for a girl to hear. But she never 
had been a girl, she said; she had been a woman since she was eight years old. Oh. 
why did Miss Pinkerton let such a dangerous bird into her cage? 

The fact is, the old lady believed Rebecca to be the meekest creature in the world, 
so admirably, on the occasions when her father brought her to Chiswick, used Rebecca 
to perform the part of the zmgénue ; and only a year before the arrangement by which 
Rebecca had been admitted into her house, and when Rebecca was sixteen years old, 
Miss Pinkerton majestically, and with a little speech, made her a present of a doll— 
which was, by the way, the confiscated property of Miss Swindle, discovered surrepti- 
tiously nursing it in school-hours. How the father and daughter laughed as hey 
trudged home together after the evening party (it was on the occasion of the speech 
when all the professors were invited), and how Miss Pinkerton would have rag 
she seen the caricature of herself which the little mimic, Rebecca, managed 
out of her doll. Becky used to go through dialogues with it ; it formed th 
Newman Street, Gerard Street, and the artists’ quarter ; and the young pa 
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they came to take their gin-and-water with their lazy, dissolute, clever, jovial senior, 


used regularly to ask Rebecca if Miss Pinkerton was at home ; she was as well known 
to them, poor soul! as Mr. Lawrence or President West. Once Rebecca had the honor 
to pass a few days at Chiswick ; after which she brought back Jemima, and erected an- 
other doll as Miss Jemmy ; for though that honest creature had made and given her 
jelly and cake enough for three chil- 
dren, and a seven-shilling piece at 
parting, the girl’s sense of ridicule 
was far stronger than her gratitude, 
and she sacrificed Miss Jemmy quite 
as pitilessly as her sister. 

The catastrophe came, and she 
was brought to the Mall as to her 
home. The rigid formality of the 
place suffocated her; the prayers 
and the meals, the lesscns and the 
walks, which were arranged with a 
conventional regularity, oppressed 
her almost beyond endurance ; and 
she looked back to the freedom and 
the beggary of the old studio in Soho 
with so much regret, that everybody, 
herself included, fancied she was con- 
sumed with grief for her father. She 
had a little room in the garret, where 
the maids heard her walking and 
sobbing at night; but it was with 
rage, and not with grief. She had 
not been much of a dissembler, un- 
til now her loneliness taught her to 
feign. She had never mingled in 
the society of women; her father, 
reprobate as he was, was a man of 
talent ; his conversation was a thousand times more agreeable to her than the talk of 
such of her own sex as she now encountered. The pompous vanity of the old school- 
mistress, the foolish good-humor of her sister, the silly chat and scandal of the elder 
girls, and the frigid correctness of the governesses equally annoyed her ; and she had 
no soft maternal heart, this unlucky girl, otherwise the prattle and talk of the younger 
children, with whose care she was chiefly intrusted, might have soothed and interested 
her ; but she lived among them two years, and not one was sorry that she went away. 
The gentle, tender-hearted Amelia Sedley was the only person to whom she could attach 
herself in the least ; and who could help attaching herself to Amelia? 


The happiness—the superior advantages of the young women round about her, — 


gave Rebecca inexpressible pangs of envy. ‘‘ What airs that girl gives herself, because 
she is an earl’s granddaughter !’’ she said of one. ‘‘ How they cringe and bow to that 
Creole, because of her hundred thousand pounds! I am a thousand times cleverer and 
more charming than that creature, for all her wealth. I am as well bred as the earl’s 
granddaughter, for all her fine pedigree ; and yet every one passes me by here. And 
yet, when I was at my father’s, did not the men give up their gayest balls and parties 
in order to pass the evening with me?’’ She determined at any rate to get free from 
the prison in which she found herself, and now began to act for herself, and for the first 
time to make connected plans for the future. , 

She took advantage, therefore, of the means of study the place offered her ; and as 
she was already a musician and a good linguist, she speedily went through the little 
course of study which was considered necessary for ladies in those days. Her music 
she practised incessantly, and one day, when the girls were out, and she had remained 
at home, she was overheard to play a piece so well that Minerva thought, wisely, she 
could spare herself the expense of a master for the juniors, and intimated to Miss Sharp 
that she was to instruct them in music for the future. Abe: Hiv 

The girl refused ; and for the first time, and to the astonishment of the majestic 
mistress of the school. ‘‘I am here to speak French with the children, Rebecca said 
abruptly, ‘‘ not to teach them music and save money for you. Give me money, and I 
will teach them.”’ ried 
Minerva was obtiged ‘+o yield, and, of course, disliked her from that day. “‘ For 
and-thirty years,’’ she said, and with great justice, I never have seen the individ- 
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ual who has dared in my own house to question my authority. I have nourished a 
viper in my bosom.”’ byt. ; 
‘A viper—a fiddlestick,’’ said Miss Sharp to the old lady, almost fainting with 
astonishment. ‘‘ You took me because I was useful. There is no question of gratitude 
between us. I hate this place, and want to leave it. I will do nothing here but what I 
am obliged to do.”’ p 
It was in vain that the old lady asked her if she was aware she was speaking to Miss 
Pinkerton? Rebecca laughed in her face, with a horrid sarcastic demoniacal laughter, 
that almost sent the schoolmistress into fits. ‘‘ Give me a sum of money,” said the girl, 
‘and get rid of me—or, if you like better, get me a good place as governess in a noble- 
man’s family—you can do so if you please.”” And in their further disputes she always 
returned to this point, ‘‘ Get me a situation—we hate each other, and I am ready to go.’ 
Worthy Miss Pinkerton, although she had a Roman nose and a turban, and was as 
tall as a grenadier, and had been.up to this time an irresistible princess, had no will or 
strength like that of her little apprentice, and in vain did battle against her, and tried 


to overawe her. Attempting once to scold her in public, Rebecca hit upon the before- 


mentioned plan of answering her in French, which quite routed the old woman. In 
order to maintain authority in her school, it became necessary to remove this rebel, this 
monster, this serpent, this firebrand ; and hearing about this time that Sir Pitt Craw- 
ley’s family was in want of a governess, she actually recommended Miss Sharp for the 
situation, firebrand and serpent as she was. ‘‘ I cannot, certainly,’’ she said, ‘‘ find fault 
with Miss Sharp’s conduct, except to myself ; and must allow that her talents and ac- 
complishments are of a high order. As far as the head goes, at least, she does credit 
to the educational system pursued at my establishment.” 

And so the schoolmistress reconciled the recommendation to her conscience, and 
the indentures were cancelled, and the apprentice was free. The battle here described 
in a few lines, of course, lasted for some months. And as Miss Sedley, being now in her 
seventeenth year, was about to leave school, and had a friendship for Miss Sharp (‘‘ ’tis 
the only point in Amelia’s behavior,’’ said Minerva, * which has not been satisfactory 
to her mistress’), Miss Sharp was invited by her friend to pass a week with her at 
home, before she entered upon her duties as governess in a private family. 

Thus the world began for these two young ladies. For Amelia it was quite a new, 
fresh, brilliant world, with all the bloom uponit. It was not quite anew one for Re- 
becca-—(indeed, if the truth must be told with respect to the Crisp affair, the tart- 
woman hinted to somebody, who took an affidavit of the fact to somebody else, that 
there was a great deal more than was made public regarding Mr. Crisp and Miss Sharp, 
and that his letter was éz answer to another letter). But who can tell you the real truth 
of the matter? At all events, if Rebecca was not beginning the world, she was begin- 
ning it over again. 

By the time the young ladies reached Kensington turnpike, Amelia had not for- 
gotten her companions, but had dried her tears, and had blushed very much and been 
delighted at a young officer of the Life Guards, who spied her as he was riding by, and 
said, ‘‘A dem fine gal, egad !’’ and before the carriage arrived in Russell Square, a 
great deal of conversation had taken place about the drawing-room, and whether or not 
young ladies wore powder as well as hoops when presented, and whether she was to 
have that honor; to the Lord Mayor's ball she knew she was to go. And when at 
length home was reached, Miss Amelia Sedley skipped out on Sambo’s arm, as happy 
and as handsome a girl as any in the whole big city of London. Both he and the coach- 
man agreed on this point, and so did her father and mother, and so did every one of 
the servants in the house, as they stood bobbing, and courtesying, and smiling, in 
the hall to welcome their young mistress. 

You may be sure that she showed Rebecca over every room of the house, and 
everything in every one of her drawers ; and her books, and her piano, and her dresses, 
and all her necklaces, brooches, laces, and gimcracks. She insisted upon Rebecca ac- 
cepting the white carnelian and the turquoise rings, and a sweet sprigged muslin, which 
was too small for her now, though it would fit her friend to a nicety ; and she deter- 
mined in her heart to ask her mother’s permission to present her white Cashmere shawl 
to her friend. Could she not spare it, and had not her brother Joseph just brought her 
two from India? 

When Rebecca saw the two magnificent Cashmere shawls which Joseph Sedley had 
brought home to his sister, she said, with perfect truth, that ‘‘ it must be delight to 
have a brother,’’ and easily got the pity of the tender-hearted Amelia for beit 
in the world, an orphan without friends or kindred. : 

‘‘Not alone,’’ said Amelia; ‘‘ you know, Rebecca, I shall always be your f: 
and love you as a sister—indeed [| will.’” 4 
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*“ Ah, but to have parents, as you have—kind, rich, affectionate parents, who give 
you everything you ask for ; and their love, which is more precious than all! My poor 
papa could give me nothing, and I had but two frocks in all the world! And then. to 
have a brother, a dear brother! Oh, how you must love him !”’ ; 

Amelia laughed. 

“ What !' don’t you love him? you, who say you love everybody ?”’ 

~ Yes, of course, I do—only—’’ 

‘Only what ?”’ ; 

“Only Joseph doesn’t seem to care much whether I love him or not, He gave me 
two fingers to shake when he arrived after ten years’ absence. He is very kind and 
good, but he scarcely ever speaks to me; I think he loves his pipe a great deal better 
than his—’’ but here Amelia checked herself, for why should she speak ill of her brother ? 
*’ He was very kind to me as a Child,’’ she added; ‘‘I was but five years old when he 
went away.”’ 


7 “Isn't he very rich?’ said Rebecca. ‘‘ They say all Indian nabobs are enormously 
ricn. 

‘I believe he has a very large income.”’ 

‘“ And is your sister-in-law a nice, pretty woman ?”’ 

“La! Joseph is not married,’’ said Amelia, laughing again. 

Perhaps she had mentioned the fact already to Rebecca, but that young lady did 
not appear to have remembered it ; indeed, vowed and protested that she expected to see 
a number of Amelia’s nephews and nieces. She was quite disappointed that Mr. Sedley 
was not married ; she was sure Amelia had said he was, and she doted so on little chil- 
dren. 

‘I think you must have had enough of them at Chiswick,’’ said Amelia, rather won- 
dering at the sudden tenderness on her friend’s part; and indeed in later days Miss 
Sharp would never have committed herself so far as to advance opinions the untruth of 
which would have been so easily detected. But we must remember that she is but nine- 
teen as yet, unused to the art of deceiving, poor innocent creature! and making her 
own Derience in her own person. The meaning of the above 
series of queries, as translated in the heart of this ingenious young 
woman, s simply this: “‘If Mr. Joseph Sedley is rich and 
unmarried, why should I not marry him? I have only a fortnight, 
to be sure, but there is no harm in trying.’’ And she determined 
within herself to make this laudable attempt. She redoubled her 
caresses to Amelia; she kissed the white carnelian necklace as 
she put it on; and vowed she would never, never part with it. 
When the dinner-bell rang she went down-stairs with her arm 
round her friend’s waist, as is the habit of young ladies. She was 
so agitated at the drawing-room door that she could hardly find 


courage to enter. ‘‘ Feel my heart, how it beats, dear !’’ said she” 
to her friend. ; 
‘* No, it doesn’t,’’ said Amelia. ‘‘ Come in, don’t be fright- 


ened. Papa won’t do you any harm.”’’ 


CHAPTER: I. 
REBECCA IS IN PRESENCE OF THE ENEMY, 


VERY stout, puffy man, in buckskins and Hessian boots, with sev- 
eral immense neckcloths, that rose almost to his nose, with a red 
striped waistcoat and an apple-green coat with steel buttons 
almost as large as crown-pieces (it was the morning costume ofa 
dandy or blood of those days), was reading the paper by the fire 
when the two girls entered, and bounced off his arm-chair, and 
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; als §=§— cloths at this apparition. 
sade It’s only your sister, Joseph,’’ said Amelia, laughing and shaking the two fingers 
whic he held out. ‘‘ I’ve come home for good, you know ; and this is my friend, Miss 


Sharp, whom you have heard me mention.”’ 


ey 


( b N -2 blushed excessively, and .hid his entire face almost in his neck- © 


““No, never, upon my word,”’ said the head under the neckcloth, shaking very. 
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much—‘‘ that is, yes—what abominably cold weather, miss ;’’ and herewith he fi 
poking the fire with all his might, although it was in the middle of June. 

‘“He’s very handsome,’’ whispered Rebecca to Amelia, rather loud, 

‘‘ Do you think so?’’ said the latter. ‘* I'll tell him.” 4 

‘‘ Darling ! not for worlds,’’ said Miss Sharp, starting back as timid as a faw 
She had previously made a respectful, virgin-like courtesy to the gentleman, a 
modest eyes gazed so perseveringly on the carpet that it was a wonder how she should 
have found an opportunity to see him. a 

‘Thank you for the beautiful shawls, brother,’’ said Amelia to the fire-poker. 
‘‘ Are they not beautiful, Rebecca ?”’ bes ts 

‘© heavenly !’’ said Miss Sharp, and her eyes went from the carpet straight to the 
chandelier, Se, 

Joseph still continued a huge clattering at the poker and tongs, puffing and blowing 
the while, and turning as red as his yellow face would allow him. 

‘*T can’t make you such handsome presents, Joseph,’’ continued his sistem” but 
while I was at school, I have embroidered for you a very beautiful pair of braces.”’ 

‘*Good Gad! Amelia,’’ cried the brother, in serious alarm, “‘ what do you mean ?”’ 
and plunging with all his might at the bell-rope, that article of furniture came away in 
his hand, and increased. the honest fellow’s confusion. ‘‘ For Heaven’s sake see if my 
buggy’s at the door. I can’t wait. I must go. D— that groom of mine. I must go.”’ 

At this minute the father of the family walked in, rattling his seals like a true 
British merchant. ‘‘ What’s the matter, Emmy ?’’ says he. 

‘* Joseph wants me to see if his—his duggy is at the door. Whatisa buggy, papa ?”’ 

‘‘ Tt is a one-horse palanquin,’’ said the old gentleman, who was a wag in his way. 

Joseph at this burst out into a wild fit of laughter, in which, encountering the eye 
of Miss Sharp, he stopped all of a sudden, as if he had been shot. 

‘‘ This young lady is your friend ? Miss Sharp, I am very happy to see you. Have 
you and Emmy been quarrelling already with Joseph, that he wants to be off ?”’ 

‘‘T promised Bonamy, of our service, sir,’’ said Joseph, ‘‘ to dine with him.” 

‘*O fie! didn’t you tell your mother you would dine here ?’’ 

‘“ But in this dress it’s impossible.’’ * 4 

‘‘ Look at him ; isn’t he handsome enough to dine anywhere, Miss Sharp?” s 

On which, of course, Miss Sharp looked at her friend, and they both set off 
of laughter, highly agreeable to the old gentleman. 

‘* Did you ever see a pair of buckskins like those at Miss Pinkerton’s ?’’ continued 
he, following up his advantage. 

‘“ Gracious Heavens! father,’’ cried Joseph. 

‘“ There now, I have hurt his feelings. Mrs. Sedley, my dear, I have hurt you: 
son’s feelings. I have alluded to his buckskins. Ask Miss Sharp if I haven’t? Come, 
Joseph, be friends with Miss Sharp, and let us all go to dinner.’’ ; 

‘“ There’s a pillau, Joseph, just as you like it, and papa has brought home the best 
turbot in Billingsgate.”’ : 

‘*Come, come, sir, walk down-stairs with Miss Sharp, and I will follow with these 
two young women,”’ said the father, and he took an arm of wife and daughter and 
walked merrily off. 


If Miss Rebecca Sharp had determined in her heart upon making the conquest of 
this big beau, I don’t think, ladies, we have any right to blame her; for though the 
task of husband-hunting is generally, and with becoming modesty, intrusted by young 
persons to their mammas, recollect that Miss Sharp had no kind parent to arrange these 
delicate matters for her, and that if she did not get a husband for herself, there was no 
one else in the wide world who would take the trouble off her hands. What causes 
young people to “‘ come out’’ but the noble ambition of matrimony ? What sends them 
trooping to watering-places ? What keeps them dancing till five o’clock in the morning 
through a whole mortal season? What causes them to labor at piano-forte sonatas, 
and to learn four songs from a fashionable master at a guinea a lesson, and to play the 
harp if they have handsome arms and neat elbows, and to wear Lincoln-green toxophi- 
lite hats and feathers, but that they may bring down some ‘“‘ desirable’? young man 
with those killing bows and arrows of theirs? What causes respectable parents to take 
up their carpets, set their houses topsy-turvy, and spend a fifth of their year’s income 
in ball suppers and iced champagne? Is it sheer love of their species, and an unadul- 
terated wish to see young people happy and dancing? Psha! they want to marry 
their daughters; and as honest Mrs. Sedley has, in the depths of her kind heart, 
already arranged a score of little schemes for the settlement of her Amelia, so also had 
our beloved but unprotected Rebecca determined to do her very best to secure th hus 
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band who was even more necessary for-her than for her friend. She had a vivid 
agination ; she had, besides, read the ‘‘ Arabian Nights’? and ‘‘ Guthrie's Geogra- 
hy +’ and it is a fact, that while she was dressing for dinner, and after she had asked 
Amelia whether her brother was very rich, she had built for herself a most magnificent 
castle in the air, of which shé was mistress, with a husband somewhere in the back. 
ground (she had not seen him as yet, and his figure would not therefore be very dis- 
tinct) ; she had arrayed herself in an infinity of shawls, turbans, and diamond necklaces, 


_ and had mounted upon an elephant to the sound of the march in Bluebeard, in order to 


pay a visit of ceremony to the Grand Mogul. Charming Alnaschar visions! it is the 
happy privilege of youth to construct you,and many a fanciful young creature besides 
Rebecca Sharp has indulged in these delightful day-dreams ere now ! 

_Joseph Sedley was twelve years older than his sister Amelia. He was in the East 
India Company’s Civil Service, and his name appeared, at the period of which we 
write, in the Bengal division of the East India Register, as collector of Boggley Wollah, 
an honorable and lucrative post, as everybody knows. In order to know to what higher 
posts Joseph rose in the service, the reader is referred to the same periodical. 

_ Boggley Wollah is situated in a fine, lonely, marshy, jungly district, famous for 
snipe-shooting, and where not unfrequently you may flush a tiger. Ramgunge, where 
there is a magistrate, is only forty miles off, and there is a cavalry station about thirty 
miles farther—so Joseph wrote home to his parents, when he took possession of his col- 
lectorship. He had lived forabout eight years of his life, quite alone, at this charming 
place, scarcely seeing a Christian face except twice a year, when the detachment arrived 
to carry off the revenues which he had collected to Calcutta. 

Luckily, at this time he caught a liver complaint, for the cure of which he returned 
to Europe, and which was the source of preat comfort and amusement to him in his 
native country. He did not live with his family while in London, but had lodgings of 
his own, like a gay young bachelor. Before he went to India he was too young to par- 
f the delightful pleasures of a man about town, and plunged into them on his 
considerable assiduity. He drove his horses in the park ; he dined at the 
e taverns (for the Oriental Club was not as yet invented) ; he frequented the 

res, as the mode was in those days, or made his appearance at the opera, labori- 

waattired in tights and a cocked hat. 
On eturning to India, and ever after, he used to talk of the pleasure of this period 
of his existence with great enthusiasm, and give you to understand that he and Brum- 
mel were the ieading bucks of the day. But he was as lonely here as in his jungle at 
Boggley Wollah. He scarcely knew a single soul in the metropolis ; and were it not 
for his doctor, and the society of his blue-pill and his liver complaint, he must have 
died of loneliness. He was lazy, peevish, and a don-eivant ; the appearance of a lady 
frightened him beyond measure ; hence it was but seldom that he joined the paternal 
circle in Russell Square, where there was plenty of gayety, and where the jokes of his 
good-natured old father frightened his amour propre. His bulk caused Joseph much 
anxious thought and alarm ; now and then he would make a desperate attempt to get 
rid of his superabundant fat ; but his indolence ard love of good living speedily got the 
better of these endeavors at reform, and he found himself again at his three meals a day. 
He never was well dressed ; but he took the hugest pains to adorn his big person, and 
passed many hours daily in that occupation. His valet made a fortune out of his ward- 
robe ; his toilet-table was covered with as many pomatums and essences as ever were 
employed by an old beauty ; he had tried, in order to give himself a waist, every girth, 
stay, and waistband then invented. Like most fat men, he zwov/d have his clothes made 
too tight, and took care they should be of the most brilliant colors and youthful cut. 
When dressed at length, in the afternoon, he would issue forth to take a drive with 
nobody inthe park; and then would come back in order to dress again and go and 
dine with nobody at the Piazza Coffee-House. He was as vain as a girl; and perhaps 
his extreme shyness was one of the results of his extreme vanity. If Miss Rebecca can 
get the better of Azm, and at her first entrance into life, she is a young person of no 
ordinary cleverness. 

The first move showed considerable skill. When she called Sedley a very hand- 
some man, she knew that Amelia would tell her mother, who would probably tell 
Joseph, or who, at any rate, would be pleased by the compliment paid to her son. All 
mothers are. If you had told Sycorax that her son Caliban was as handsome as Apollo, 
she would have been pleased, witch as she was. Perhaps, too, Joseph Sedley would 
overhear the compliment-—-Rebecca spoke loud enough—and he dd hear, and (thinking 
in his heart that he was a very fine man) the praise thrilled through every fibre of his 
big body, and made it tingle with pleasure, _Then, however, came a recoil. Is the 
girl making fun of me?’’ he thought, and straightway he bounced toward the bell, and 
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was for retreating, as we have seen, when his father’s jokes and his mother’s entreaties 
caused him to pause and stay where he was. He conducted the young lady down to 
dinner in a dubiwus and agitated frame of mind. ‘‘ Does she really think I am hand- 
some ?”’ thought he, ‘‘ or is she only making game of me?’’ We have talked of Joseph 
Sedley being as vain as a girl. Heaven help us! the girls have only to turn the tables, 
and say of one of their own sex, ‘‘ She is as vain as a man,’’ and they will have perfect 
reason. The beardeu creatures are quite as eager for praise, quite as finical over their 
toilets, quite as proua of their personal advantages, quite as conscious of their powers 
of fascination, as any coquette in the world. 

Down-stairs, then, they went, Joseph very red and blushing, Rebecca very modest, 
and holding her green eyes downward. She was dressed in white, with bare shoulders 
as white as snow—the picture of youth, unprotected innocence, and humble virgin sim- 
plicity. ‘‘ I must be very quiet,’’ thought Rebecca, ‘‘ and very much interested about 
India ”’ 

Now we have heard how Mrs. Sedley had prepared a fine curry for her son, just as 
he liked it, and in the course of dinner a portion of this dish was offered to Rebecca. 
‘* What is it ?’’ said she, turnir'g an appealing look to Mr. Joseph. 

‘‘ Capital,’’ said he. His mouth was full of it : his face quite red with the delight- 
ful exercise of gobbling. ‘‘ Mutner, it’s as good as my own curries in India.”’ 

‘‘Oh, I must try some, if it is an Indian dish,’’ said Miss Rebecca. ‘“‘I am sure 
everything must be good that comes from there.”’ 

‘‘ Give Miss Sharp some curry, my dear,’’ said Mr. Sedley, laughing. 

Rebecca had never tasted the aish before. 

‘*Do you find it as good as everything else from India ?’’ said Mr. Sedley. 

‘‘Oh, excellent !’’ said Rebecca, who was suffering tortures with the cayenne 
pepper. 

‘“ Try a chili with it, Miss Sharp,’’ said Joseph, really interested. 

‘‘ A chili,’’ said Rebecca, gasping. ‘‘ Oh, yes!’’ She thoughta chili was st 
cool, as its name imported, and was served with some. ‘‘ How fresh and 
look !’’ she said, and put one into her mouth. It was hotter than the curry ; 
blood could bear it no longer. She laid down her fork. ‘‘ Water, for Hea 
water !’’ she cried. Mr. Sedley burst out laughing (he was a coarse man fron 
Exchange, where they love all sorts of practical jokes}. ‘‘ They are real 
assure you,’’ said he. ‘“‘ Sambo, give Miss Sharp some water.”’ 

The paternal laugh was echoed by Joseph, who thought the joke capital. The 
ladies only smiled a little. They thought poor Rebecca suffered too much. She would 
have liked to choke old Sedley, but she swallowed her mortification as well as she had 
the abominable curry before it, and as soon as she could speak, said, with a comical, 
good-humored air, 

‘“T ought to have remembered the pepper which the Princess of Persia puts in the 
cream-tarts in the ‘ Arabian Nights.” Do you put cayenne into your cream-tarts in 
India, sir?’ 

Old Sedley began to laugh, and thought Rebecca was a good-humored girl. Joseph 
simply said, ‘‘ Cream-tarts, miss? Ourcream is very bad in Bengal. We generally use 
goats’ milk; and, ’gad, do you know, I’ve got to prefer it !”” 

‘* You won’t like everything from India now, Miss Sharp,’’ said the old gentleman ; 
but when the ladies had retired after dinner, the wily old fellow said to his son, ‘““ Have 
a care, Joe; that girl is setting her cap at you.”’ 

‘‘ Pooh! nonsense !’’ said Joe, highly flattered. ‘‘I recollect, sir, there was a girl 
at Dumdunm, a daughter of Cutler of the Artillery, and afterward married to Lance, the 
surgeon, who made a dead set at me in the year ’4—at me and Mulligatawney, whom I 
mentioned to you before dinner—a devilish good fellow Mulligatawney—he’s a magis- 
trate at Budgebudge, and sure to be in council in five years. Well, sir, the Artillery 
gave a ball, and Quintin, of the King’s Fourteenth, said to me, ‘ Sedley,’ said he, ‘I 
bet you thirteen tu ten that Sophy Cutler hooks either you or Mulligatawney before the 
rains.’ ‘Done,’ says I; and egad, sir—this claret’s very good. Adamson’s or Car- 
bonell’s ?”’ : 

A slight snore was the only reply : the honest stock-broker was asleep, and so the 
rest of Joseph’s story was lost for that day. But he was always exceedingly communi- 
cative in a man’s party, and has told this delightful tale many scores of times to his 
apothecary, Dr. Gollop, when he came to inquire about the liver and the blue-pill. 

Being an invalid, Joseph Sedley contented himself with a bottle of claret besides 
his Madeira at dinner, and he managed a couple of platefuls of strawberries and 
cream, and twenty-four little rout-cakes that were lying neglected in a plate near him, 
and certainly (for novelists have the privilege of knowing everything) he thought a 
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great deal about the girl up-stai “A ni 

to himself. ‘‘ How ns sin me peek Weed uae ich ies dla Se 
her handkerchief at dinner! She dropped. it twice, 
Who’s that singing inthe drawing-room? ’Gad !. shall 
I go up and see?’ 

But his modesty came rushing upon hi i - 
trollable force. His father weabegilakaes gece Psst 
the hall; there was a hackney-coach-stand hard by in 
Southampton Row. “I'll go and see the Forty Thieves,” 
said he, “‘and Miss Decamp's dance ;’’ and he slipped 
away gently on the pointed toes of his boots, and disap- 
peared, without waking his worthy parent. 

“ There goes Joseph,’’ said Amelia, who was looking fj 
from the open windows of the drawing-room, while Re- || 
becca was singing at the piano. 

‘Miss Sharp has frightened him away,” said Mrs. 
Sedley. ‘‘ Poor Joe, why w#/ he be so shy ?”’ 


CHAPTER, 
THE GREEN SILK PURSE. 


OOR Joe's panic lasted for two or three days ; during which 
he did not visit the house, nor during that period did Miss 
Rebecca ever mention his name. She was all respectful 
gratitude to Mrs. Sedley, delighted beyond measure at 
the bazaars, and in a whirl of wonder at the theatre, 
whither the good-natured lady took her. One day 
= Amelia had a headache, and could not go upon some party 
- of pleasure to which the two young people were invited : 
#@ nothing could induce her friend to go without her, 
‘* What ! you who have shown the poor orphan what hap- 
piness and love are for the first time in her life—quit you ? 
: never !’’ and the green eyes looked up to heaven and 
ee at filled with tears ; and Mrs. Sedley could not but own that 

= Sher daughter’s friend had a charming kind heart of her 
own. 

As for Mr. Sedley's jokes, Rebecca laughed at them with a cordiality and persever- 
ance which not a little pleased and softened that good-natured gentleman. Nor was it 
with the chiefs of the family alone that Miss Sharp found favor. She interested Mrs. 
Blenkinsop by evincing the deepest sympathy in the raspberry-jam preserving, which 
operation was then going on in the housekeeper’s room ; she persisted in calling Sambo 
‘Sir’? and ‘‘ Mr. Sambo,”’ to the delight of that attendant ; and she apologized to the 
lady’s maid for giving her trouble in venturing to ring the bell, with such sweetness and 
humility that the Servants’ Hall was almost as charmed with her as the Drawing-Room. 

Once, in looking over some drawings which Amelia had sent from school, Rebecca 
suddenly came upon one which caused her to burst into tears and leave the room. It 
was on the day when Joe Sedley made his second appearance. % 

Amelia hastened after her friend to know the cause of this display of feeling, and 
the good-natured girl came back without her companion, rather aifected too. 97 “You 
know her father was our drawing-master, mamma, at Chiswick, and used to do all the 
best parts of our drawings.”’ 

** My love! I’m sure I always 
—he only mounted them.”’ ; 3 

“Tt was called mounting, mamma. Rebecca remembers the drawing, and her 
father working at it, and the thought of it came upon her rather suddenly—and so, you 
know, she—’’ 

‘« The poor child is all heart,’’ said Mrs. Sedley. _ 

‘‘ wish she could stay with us another week,’’ said Amelia. 

_“ She’s devilish like Miss Cutler that I used to meet at Dumdum, only fairer. She’s 


heard Miss Pinkerton say that he did not touch them 
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married now to Lance, the Artillery surgeon. Do you know, ma’am, that once Quintin, 
of the Fourteenth, bet me—’’ 

‘Oh, Joseph, we know that story,’’ said Amelia, laughing. ‘' Never mind about 
telling that; but persuade mamma to write to Sir Somebody Crawley for leave of 
absence for poor dear Rebecca : here she comes, her eyes red with weeping.”’ 

“I’m better now,’’ said the girl, with the sweetest smile possible, taking good- 


natured Mrs. Sedley’s extended hand and kissing it respectfully. ‘‘ How kind you all 
are tome! All,’’ she added, with a laugh, ‘‘ except you, Mr. Joseph.”’ 
‘“Me!”’ said Joseph, meditating an instant departure. ‘* Gracious Heavens! 


Good Gad! Miss Sharp!” 

‘“Yes ; how could you be so cruel as to make me eat that horrid pepper-dish at 
dinner, the first day I ever saw you? You are not so good to me as dear Amelia.”’ 

‘* He doesn’t know you so well,’’ cried Amelia. 

‘‘T defy anybody not to be good to you, my dear,’’ said her mother. 

‘‘ The curry was capital ; indeed it was,’’ said Joe, quite gravely. ‘’ Perhaps there 
was zof enough citron juice in it; no, there was zof.”’ 

‘And the chilis ?”’ 

‘ By Jove, how they made you cry out !’’ said Joe, caught by the ridicule of the 
circumstance, and exploding in a fit of laughter which ended quite suddenly, as usual. 

‘*]T shall take care how I let you choose for me another time,’’ said Rebecca, as they 
went down again to dinner. ‘‘I didn’t think men were fond of putting poor harmless 
girls to pain.”’ 

“By Gad, Miss Rebecca, I wouldn’t hurt you for the world.”’ 

‘*No,’’ said she, ‘‘ I 2zow you wouldn’t ;’’ and then she gave him ever so gentle a 
pressure with her little hand, and drew it back quite frightened, and looked first for one 
instant in his face, and then down at the carpet-rods ; and Iam not prepared to say 
that Joe’s heart did not thump at this little involuntary, timid, gentle motion of regard 
on the part of the simple girl. : ; 

It was an advance, and as such, perhaps, some ladies of indisputable correctness 
and gentility will condemn the action as immodest ; but, you see, poor dear Rebecca 
had all this work to do for herself. If a person is too poor to keep a servant, though ever 
so elegant, he must sweep his own rooms ; if a dear girl has no dear mamma to settle 
matters with the young man, she must do it for herself. And oh, what a mercy it is 
that these women do not exercise their powers oftener! We can’t resist them, if they 
do. Let them show ever So little inclination, and men go down on their knees at once ; 
old or ugly, it is all the same. And this I set down as a positive truth. A woman with 
fair opportunities, and without an absolute hump, may marry WHOM SHE LIKES. Only 
let us be thankful that the darlings are like the beasts of the field, and don’t know their 
own power. They would overcome us entirely if they did. 

‘“Egad !”’ thought Joseph, entering the dining-room, ‘“‘ I exactly begin to feel as I 
did at'Dumdum with Miss Cutler.’’ Many sweet little appeals, half tender, half jocu- 
lar, did Miss Sharp make to him about the dishes at dinner ; for by this time she was 
on a footing of considerable familiarity with the family, and as for the girls, they loved 
each other like sisters. Young unmarried girls always do, if they are in a house to- 
gether for ten days. 

As if bent upon advancing Rebecca’s plans in every way, what must Amelia do 
but remind her brother of a promise made last Easter holidays—‘* When I was a girl at 
school,’’ said she, laughing—a promise that he, Joseph, would take her to Vauxhall. 
‘** Now,”’ she said, ‘‘ that Rebecca is with us, will be the very time.’ 

‘“Qh, delightful !’’ said Rebecca, going to clap her hands ; but she recollected her- 
self, and paused, like a modest orale, as she was, 

‘*To-night is not the night,’’ said Joe. 

‘* Well, to-morrow.”’ , 

‘“ To-morrow your papa and I dine out,’’ said Mrs. Sedley. 

‘* You don’t suppose that /’m going, Mrs. Sed. ?’’ said her husband, ‘‘ and that a 


- woman of your years and size is to catch cold in such an abominable damp place ?’’ 


‘“‘ The children must have some one with them,’’ cried Mrs. Sedley. 

‘‘ Let Joe go,’’ said his father, laughing. ‘‘ He’s dig enough.’’ At which speech 
even Mr. Sambo at the sideboard burst out laughing, and poor fat Joe felt inclined to 
become a patricide almost. 

‘Undo his stays !’’ continued the pitiless old gentleman. ‘‘ Fling some water in 
his face, Miss Sharp, or carry him up-stairs: the dear creature’s fainting. Poor 
victim ! carry him up; he’s as light as a feather !”’ ; . 

‘“‘ If he stand this, sir, ’m d—!’’ roared Joseph. eit 

‘‘ Order Mr. Jos’s elephant, Sambo !”’ crtedsane father. ‘‘ Send ‘9: Exeter .Change, 

¥ “My ae 
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Sambo ;’’ but seeing Jos ready almost to cry with vexation, the old joker stopped his 
laughter, and said, holding out his hand to his son, ‘It’s all fair on the Stock Ex- 
change, Jos—and, Sambo, never mind the elephant, but give me and Mr. Jos a glass of 
champagne. Boney himself hasn’t got such in his cellar, my boy !” 

A goblet of champagne restored Joseph’s equanimity, and before the bottle was 
emptied, of which, as an invalid, he took two thirds, he had agreed to take the young 
ladies to Vauxhall. 


‘‘ The girls must have a gentleman apiece,’’ said the old gentleman. ‘‘ Jos will be 
sure to leave Emmy in the crowd, he will be so taken up with Miss Sharp here. Send 
to 96, and ask George Osborne if he'll come.’’ 

At this, I don’t know in the least for what reason, Mrs. Sedley looked at her hus- 
band and laughed. Mr. Sedley's eyes twinkled in a manner indescribably roguish, and 
he looked at Amelia; and Amelia, hanging down her head, blushed as only young 
ladies of seventeen know how to blush, and as Miss Rebecca Sharp never blushed in her 
life—at least not since she was eight years old, and when she was caught stealing jam 
out of a cupboard by her godmother. ‘‘ Amelia had better write a note,’’ said her 
father ; ‘‘and let George Osborne see what a beautiful handwrititg we have brought 
back from Miss Pinkerton's. Do you remember when you wrote to him to come on 
Twelfth-night, Emmy, and spelled twelfth without the f ?” 

‘* That was years ago,’’ said Amelia. 

*“‘It seems like yesterday, don’t it, John ?’’ said Mrs, Sedley to her husband ; and 
that night, in a conversation which took place in a front room in the second floor, in a 
ort of tent, hung round with chintz of a rich and fantastic India pattern, and doublé 
with calico of tender rose-color, in the interior of which species of marquee was a 
feather-bed, on which were two pillows, on which were two round red faces, one ina 
laced nightcap, and one in a simple cotton one, ending in a tassel—in @ curtain lecture, 
I say, Mrs. Sedley took her husband to task for his cruel conduct to poor Joe. P 

** It was quite wicked of you, Mr. Sedley,’’ said she, ‘‘ to torment the poor boy so. 

** My dear,”’ said the cotton-tassel in defence of his conduct, *‘ Jos is a great deal 
vainer than you ever were in your life, and that’s saying a good deal. Though, some 
thirty years ago, in the year seventeen hundred and eighty—what was it ?—perhaps you 
had aright to be vain. I don’t say no. But I’ve no patience with Jos and his dandi- 
fied mddesty. It is out-Josephing Joseph, my dear, and all the while the boy is only 
thinking of himself, and what a fine fellow he is. I doubt, ma’am, we shall have some 
trouble with him yet. Here is Emmy’s little friend making love to him as hard as she 
can ; that’s quite clear ; and if she does not catch him, some other will. That man is 
destined to be a prey to woman, as I am to go on @Change every day. It’s a mercy he 
did not bring us over a black daughter-in-law, my dear. But, mark my words, the first 

hes for him, hooks him.’’ : ; 
ey tao go off to-morrow, the little artful creature,’’ said Mrs. Sedley, with 
4 x “3 . . 
great nage she as well as another. eee . x, tape girl's a white face at any 

j don’t care who marries him. Let Joe please himself. 
aay cca the voices of the two speakers were hushed, or were fel ap oe 
gentle but unromantic music of the nose ; and save when the church-be se € r 
nour and the watchman called it, all was silent at the house of John Sedley, Esquire, o 

he Stock Exchange. : 

Sn yl pede the eta cred Mrs. Sedley no longer thought of executing 
her threats with regard to Miss Sharp ; for though nothing is more keen, nor woe ae 
mon, nor more justifiable, than maternal jealousy, yet she could not es oS ey 
suppose that the little, humble, grateful, gentle erness would ait to loo ue : 
such a magnificent personage as the Collector of Boggley Wollah. T e Hes) ae 
for an extension of the young lady’s peat he ere aici been dispatched, a 
it would be difficult to find a pretext for abruptly dism ; 
yen And as if all things ott tea favor ae ee ee fs Gal a eran ae 
(although she was not inclined at first to acknow : 8 Le Arce scrtie Att) 
posed to aid her. For on the evening Pace ie Sic tari co tien nevatine 
Osborne having come to dinner, and the elders of the 3 mae canter ehaee 
to invitation, to dine with Alderman Balls, at Highbury se Aeicopeadg teeters 
thunder-storm as only happens on Vauxhall nights, and as oblige a § oeed ae 

e: in at home. Mr. Osborne did not seem in the least disappointed 
as aye ee Oe and Joseph Sedley Se Sey satel of A sag hie . 
in the dining-room—during the drinking of which Se ley tol oie a eeia A Ne 

i torie xtremely talkative in man’s society; and atte 
Bet cua che. cenit of tha drawing-room ; and these four young persons 
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passed such a comfortable evening together that they declared they were rather glad of 
the thunder-storm than otherwise, which had caused them to put off their visit to 
Vauxhall. : 

Osborne was Sedley’s godson, and had been one of the family any time these three- 
and-twenty years. At six weeks old he had received from John Sedley a present of a 
silver cup; at six months old, a coral with gold whistle and bells ; from his youth, 
upward, he was ‘‘ tipped ’’ regularly by the old gentleman at Christmas ; and on going 
back to school, he remembered perfectly well being thrashed by Joseph Sedley, when 
the latter was a big, swaggering hobbledehoy, and George an impudent urchin of ten 
years old. In a word, George wasas familiar with the family as such daily acts of kind- 
ness and intercourse could make him. 

‘‘Do you remember, Sedley, what a fury you were in when I cut off the tassels of 
your Hessian boots, and how Miss—hem !—how Amelia rescued me from a beating, by 
falling down on her knees and crying out to her brother Jos not to beat little George ?”’ 

Jos remembered this remarkable circumstance perfectly well, but vowed that he had 
totally forgotten it. 

‘* Well, do you remember coming down in a gig to Dr. Swishtail’s to see me, before 
you went to India, and giving me half a guinea and a pat on the head? I always had an 
idea that you were at least seven feet high, and was quite astonished, at your return 
from India, to find you no taller than myself.’’ 

‘* How good of Mr. Sedley to go to your school and give you the money !’’ ex- 
claimed Rebecca, in accents of extreme delight. 

‘“ Yes, and after I had cut the tassels of his boots too. Boys never forget those tips 
at school, nor the givers.”’ 

‘I delight in Hessian boots,’’ said Rebecca. Jos Sedley, who admired his own legs 
prodigiously, and always wore this ornamental chaussure, was extremely pleased at this 
remark, though he drew his legs under his chair as it was made. 

‘* Miss Sharp !’’ said George Osborne, ‘‘ you who are so clever an artist, you must 
make agrand historical picture of the scene of the boots. Sedley shall be represented in 
buckskins, and holding one of the injured boots in one hand ; by the other he shall have 
hold of my shirt-frill. Amelia shall be kneeling near him, with her little hands up ; 
and the picture shall have a grand allegorical title, as the frontispieces have in the 
Medulla and the spelling-book.”’ , ¥ 

“*Tsha’n’t have time to doit here,’’ said Rebecca. ‘‘ I'll do it when—when I’m 
gone.’’ And she dropped her voice, and looked so sad and piteous that everybody felt 
how cruel her lot was, and how sorry they would be to part with her. 

‘*O that you could stay longer, dear Rebecca !’’ said Amelia. 

‘* Why ?’’ answered the other, still more sadly. ‘‘ That I may be only the more 
unhap—unwilling to lose you?’ And she turned away her head. Amelia began to 
give way to that natural infirmity of tears which, as we have said, was one of the defects 
of this silly little thing. George Osborne looked at the two young women with a 
touched curiosity ; and Joseph Sedley heaved something very like a sigh out of his big 
chest, as he cast his eyes down toward his favorite Hessian boots. 

‘‘ Let us have some music, Miss Sedley—Amelia,’”’ said George, who felt at that 
moment an extraordinary, almost irresistible impulse to seize the above-mentioned 
young woman in his arms, and to kiss her in the face of the company ; and she looked 
at him for a moment, and if I should say that they fell in love with each other at that 
single instant of time I should perhaps be telling an untruth, for the fact is that these 
two young people had been bred up by their parents for this very purpose, and their 
banns had, as it were, been read intheir respective families any time these ten years. 
They went off to the piano, which was situated, as pianos usually are, in the back draw- 
ing-room ; and as it was rather dark, Miss Amelia, in the most unaffected way in the 
world, put her hand into Mr. Osborne’s, who, of course, could see the way among the 
chairs and ottomans a great deal better than she could. But this arrangement left Mr. 
Joseph Sedley ¢é¢e-a-téte with Rebecca, at the drawing-room table, where the latter was 
occupied in knitting a green silk purse. 

** There is no need to ask family secrets,’’ said Miss Sharp. ‘‘ Those two have told 
theirs.’’ 

‘As soon as he gets his company,’’ said Joseph, ‘‘I believe the affair is settled. 
George Osborne is a capital fellow.’’ 

‘‘ And your sister the dearest creature in the world,’’ said Rebecca. ‘ Happy the 
man who wins her!’’ With this Miss Sharp gave a great sigh. : 

When two unmarried persons get together, and talk upon such delicate subjects as 
the present, a great deal of confidence and intimacy is presently established between 
them. There is no need of giving a special report of the conversation which now took 
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place between Mr. Sedley and the young ijady ; for the conversation, as may be judged 
from the foregoing specimen, was not especially witty or eloquent ; it seldom is in pri- 
vate societies, or anywhere except in very high-flown and ingenious novels. As there 
was music in the next room, the talk was carried on, of course, in a low and becoming 
tone, though, for the matter of that, the couple in the next apartment would not have 
been disturbed had the talking been ever so loud, so occupied were they with their own 
pursuits. 

Almost for the first time in his life, Mr. Sedley found himself talking, without the 
least timidity or hesitation, to a person of the other sex. Miss Rebecca asked him a 
great number of questions about India, which gave him an Opportunity of narrating 
many interesting anecdotes about that country and himself. He described the balls at 
Government House, and the manner in which they kept themselves cool in the hot 
weather, with punkahs, tatties, and other contrivances ; and he was very witty regard- 
ing the number of Scotchmen whom Lord Minto, the Governor-General, patronized ; 
and then he described a tiger-hunt, and the manner in which the mahout of his elephant 
had been pulled off his seat by one of the infuriated animals. How delighted Miss 
Rebecca was at the Government balls, and how she laughed at the stories of the Scotch 
aides-de-camp, and called Mr. Sedley a sad, wicked, satirical creature ; and how frightened 
she was at the story of the elephant ! ‘‘ For your mother’s sake, dear Mr. Sedley,’’ she 
said, ‘‘for the sake of all your friends, promise never to go on one of those horrid 
expeditions.”’ . 

“Pooh, pooh, Miss Sharp,’’ said he, pulling up his shirt-collars; ‘‘ the danger 
makes the sport only the pleasanter.’’ He had never been but once at a tiger-hunt, 
when the accident in question occurred, and when he was half killed—not by the tiger, 
but by the fright. And as he talked on, he grew quite bold, and actually had the 
audacity to ask Miss Rebecca for whom she was knitting the green silk purse? He 
was quite surprised and delighted at his own graceful, familiar manner. 

‘‘For any one who wants a purse,’’ replied Miss Rebecca, looking at him in 
the most gentle, winning way. Sedley was going to make one of the most 
eloquent speeches possible, and had begun, ‘‘Oh, Miss Sharp, how—’’ when some 
song which was performed in the other room came to an end, and caused him to 
hear his own voice so distinctly that he stopped, blushed, and blew his nose in great 


agitation. 
““Did you ever hear anything like your brother’s eloquence ?’’ whispered Mr. 
Osborne to Amelia. ‘* Why, your friend has worked miracles.”’ 


‘*The more the better,’’ said Miss Amelia; who, like almost all women who are 
worth a pin, was a match-maker in her heart, and would have been delighted that 
Joseph should carry back a wife to India. She had, too, in the course of these few 
days’ constant intercourse, warmed into a most tender friendship for Rebecca, and dis- 
covered a million of virtues and amiable qualities in her which she had not perceived 
when they were at Chiswick together. For the affection of young ladies is of as rapid 
growth as Jack’s bean-stalk, and reaches up to the sky ina night. Itis no blame to 
them that after marriage this Sehnsucht nach der Liebe subsides. It is what sentimental- 
ists, who deal in zery big words, call a yearning after the ideal, and simply means 
that women are commonly not satisfied until they have husbands and children on 
whom they may centre affections which are spent elsewhere, as it were, in small 
change. 

; Faring expended her little store of songs, or having stayed long enough in the 
back drawing-room, it now appeared proper to Miss Amelia to ask her friend to sing. 
“* You would not have listened to me,’’ she said to Mr. Osborne (though she knew she 
was telling a fib), ‘‘ had you heard Rebecca first.’’ — 

“‘T give Miss Sharp warning, though,’’ said Osborne, ‘‘ that, right or wrong, I 
consider Miss Amelia Sedley the first singer in the world.”’ 

‘‘ You shall hear,’’ said Amelia ; and Joseph Sedley was actually polite enough to 
carry the candles to the piano. Osborne hinted that he should like quite as well 
to sit in the dark; but Miss Sedley, laughing, declined to bear him company any 
farther, and the two accordingly followed Mr. Joseph. Rebecca sang far better than 
her friend (though of course Osborne was free to keep his opinion), and exerted herself 
to the utmost, and, indeed, to the wonder of Amelia, who had never known her per- 
form so well. She sang a French song, which Joseph did not understand in the least, 
and which George confessed he did not understand, and then a number of those simple 
ballads which were the fashion forty years ago, and in which British tars, our King, 
poor Susan, blue-eyed Mary, and the like, were the principal themes. They are not, it 
is said, very brilliant, in a musical point of view, but contain numberless good-natured, 
simple appeals to the affections, which people understood better than the milk-and- 
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water lagrime, sospiri, and felicita of the eternal Donizettian music with which we are 
favored nowadays. , ‘ : 
Conversation of a sentimental sort, befitting the subject, was carried on between the 
songs, te which Sambo, after he had brought the tea, the delighted cook, and even Mrs. 
Blenkinsop, the housekeeper, condescended to 
aaa: listen on the landing-place. 
; hilly \V Among these ditties was one, the last of 
1 the concert, and to the following effect : 
HTML 
‘‘ Ah! bleak and barren was the moor, 
Ah! loud and piercing was the storm, 
The cottage roof was sheltered sure, 
The cottage hearth was bright and warm— 
An orphan boy the lattice passed, 
And, as he marked its cheerful glow, 


Felt doubly keen the midnight blast, 
And doubly cold the fallen snow. 


a 


‘They marked him as he onward prest, 

With fainting heart and weary limb ; 

Kind voices bade him turn and rest, 
And gentle faces welcomed him. 

The dawn is up—the guest is gone, 
The cottage hearth is blazing still ; 

Heaven pity all poor wanderers lone ! 
Hark to the wind upon the hill !” 


It was the sentiment of the before-men- 
tioned words, ‘‘ When I’m gone,”’ over again. 
As she came to the last words, Miss Sharp’s 
‘““ deep-toned voice faltered.’’ Everybody felt 
the allusion to her departure, and to her hapless orphan state. Joseph Sedley, who was fond 
of music, and soft-hearted, was in a state of ravishment during the performance of the 
song, and profoundly touched at its conclusion. If he had had the courage, if George 
and Miss Sedley had remained, according to the former’s proposal, in the farther room, 
Joseph Sedley’s bachelorhood would have been at an end, and this work would never 
have been written. But at the close of the ditty, Rebecca quitted the piano, and giv- 
ing her hand to Amelia, walked away into the front drawing-room twilight ; and, at 
this moment, Mr.Sambo made his appearance with a tray, containing sandwiches, 
jellies, and some glittering glasses and decanters, on which Joseph Sedley’s attention 
was immediately fixed. When the parents of the house of Sedley returned from their 
dinner-party, they found the young people so busy in talking, that they had not heard 
the arrival of the carriage, and Mr. Joseph was in the act of saying, ‘‘ My dear Miss 
Sharp, one little teaspoonful of jelly to recruit you after your immense—your—your de- _ 
lightful exertions.’’ 

‘‘ Bravo, Jos !’”’ said Mr. Sedley ; on hearing the bantering of which well-known 
voice, Jos instantly relapsed into an alarmed silence, and quickly took his departure. 
He did not lie awake all night thinking whether or not he was in love with Miss Sharp ; 
the passion of love never interfered with the appetite or the slumber of Mr. Joseph 
Sedley ; but he thought to himself how delightful it would be to hear such songs as 
those after Cutcherry—what a distinguée girl she was—how she could speak French better 
than the governor-general’s lady herself——-and what a sensation she would make at the 


Calcutta balls! ‘‘ It’s evident the poor devil's in love with me,’’ thought he. ‘‘ She is 
just as rich as most of the girls who come out to India. I might go farther and fare 
worse, egad !’’ And in these meditations he fell asleep. 


How Miss Sharp lay awake, thinking, will he come or not to-morrow ? need not be 
told here. To-morrow came, and, as sure as fate, Mr. Joseph Sedley made his appear- 
ance before luncheon, He had never been known before to confer such an honor on 
Russell Square. George Osborne was somehow there already (sadly ‘‘ putting out’’ 
Amelia, who was writing to her twelve dearest friends at Chiswick Mall), and Rebecca 
was employed upon her yesterday’s work. As Joe’s buggy drove up, and while, after 
his usual thundering knock and pompous bustle at the door, the ex-collector of Bog- 
gley Wollah labored up-stairs to the drawing-room, knowing glances were telegraphed 
between Osborne and Miss Sedley, and the pair, smiling archly, looked at Rebecca, 
who actually blushed as she bent her fair ringlets over her knitting. How her heart 
beat as Joseph appeared—Joseph, puffing from the staircase in shining creaking boots 
—Joseph, in a new waistcoat, red with heat and nervousness, and blushing behind his 


* mever tasted a pine, and 
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wadded neckcloth, It was a nervous moment for all ; and as for Amelia, I think she 
was more frightened than even the people most concerned. : 

Sambo, who flung open the door and announced Mr, Joseph, followed grinning, in 
the collector's rear, and bearing two handsome nosegays of flowers, which the monster 
had actually had the gallantry to purchase in Covent Garden Market that morning— 
they were not as big as the hay-stacks which ladies carry about with them nowadays 
in cones of filigree paper ; but the young women were delighted with the gift, as Joseph 
presented one to each, with an exceedingly solemn bow. ; 

‘ Bravo, Jos !’’ cried Osborne, 

Thank you, dear Joseph,”’ said Amelia, quite ready to kiss hér brother, if he were 
so minded. (And I think for a kiss from such a dear creature as Amelia, I would pur- 
chase all Mr. Lee’s conservatories out of hand.) 

“O heavenly, heavenly flowers !’’ exclaimed Miss Sharp, and smelled them deli- 
cately, and held them to 
her bosom, and cast up 
her eyes to the ceiling, 
in an ecstasy of admira- 
tion. Perhaps she just 
looked first into the 
bouquet, to see whether 
there was a dillet-doux 
hidden among the 
flowers ; but there was 
no letter. 

“Do they talk the 
language of flowers at 
Boggley Wollah, Sed- 
ley ?’’ asked Osborne, 
laughing. 

‘* Pooh, nonsense 
replied the sentimenial 
youth. ‘* Bought ’em at 
Nathan’s ; very glad you 
like ’em ; and eh, Ame- 
lia, my dear, I bought a 
pineapple at the same 
time, which I gave to 
Sambo. Let’s have it 
for tiffin ; very cool and 
nice this hot weather.’’ 
Rebecca said she had 


? 


longed beyond every- 
thing to taste one. 

So the conversation 
went on. I don’t know 
on what pretext Osborne 
left the room, or why, 
presently, Amelia went 
away—perhaps to super- 
intend the slicing of the 
pineapple ; but Jos was 
left alone with Rebecca, Ae ; 
who had resumed her work, and the green silk and the shining needles were quiv- 
ering rapidly under her white slender fingers. ; 

“What a beautiful, dyo0-cotiful song that was you sang last night, dear Miss 
Sharp,’’ said the collector. ‘‘ It made me cry almost ; ‘pon my honor it did. ‘ 

“Because you have a kind heart, Mr. Joseph ; all the Sedleys have, I think. 

“Tt kept awake last night, and I was trying to hum it this morning, in bed; I 
was, upon my honor. Gollop, my doctor, came in at eleven (for I’m asad invalid, 
you know, and see Gollop every day), and, ’gad! there I was, singing away like--a 
robin.”’ 

““Q you droll creature! Do let me hear you sing eee tte 

‘‘Me? No, you, Miss Sharp ; my dear Miss Sharp, do sing it. 
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‘Not now, Mr. Sedley,’’ said Rebecca, with a sigh. ‘‘ My spirits are not equa) 

to it; besides, I must finish the purse. Will you help me, Mr. Sedley ?’ And before 
he had time to ask how, Mr. Joseph Sedley, of the East India Company's service, 

was actually seated é¢ée-d-ééte with a young lady, 
looking at her with a most killing expression ; his 
arms stretched out before her in an imploring at- 
titude, and his hands bound in a web of green 
silk, which she was unwinding. 

* * * ¥ # a 

In this romantic position Osborne and Amelia 
found the interesting pair, when they entered to an- 
nounce that tiffin was ready. The skein of silk was 
just wound round the card; but Mr. Jos had never 
spoken. 

‘‘T am sure he will to-night, dear,’’ Amelia said, 
as she pressed Rebecca’s hand; and Sedley, too, 
had communed with his soul, and said to himself, 


Gad, I'll pop the question at Vauxhall. LZ —<L_ 


CHAPTER V. 
DOBBIN OF OURS 


UFF’S fight with Dobbin, and the unexpected issue of 
if that contest, will long be remembered by every man who 
was educated at Dr. Swishtail’s famous ‘school. The 
latter youth (who used to be called Heigh-ho Dobbin, 
Gee-ho Dobbin, and by many other names indicative 
of puerile contempt) was the quietest, the clumsiest, 
and, as it seemed, the dullest of all Dr. Swishtail’s 
young gentlemen. His parent was a grocer in the city 3 
and it was bruited abroad that he was admitted into 
Dr. Swishtail’s academy upon what are called ‘‘ mutual 
principles’’—that is to say, the expenses of his board 
and schooling were defrayed by his father in goods, not 
money ; and he stood there—almost at the bottom of 
the school--in his scraggy corduroys and jacket, 
through the seams of which his great big bones were — 
bursting-—as the representative of so many pounds of tea, candles, sugar, mottled-soap, 
plums (of which a very mild proportion was supplied for the puddings of the establish- 
ment), and other commodities. A dreadful day it was for young Dobbin when one of 
the youngsters of the school, having run into the town upon a poaching excursion for 
_hardbake and polonies, espied the cart of Dobbin & Rudge, Grocers and Oilmen, 
Thames Street, London, at the doctor’s door, discharging a cargo of the wares in which 
the firm dealt. 

Young Dobbin had no peace after that. The jokes were frightful, and merciless 
against him. ‘‘ Hullo, Dobbin,’’ one wag would say, *‘ here’s good news in the paper. 
Sugars is ris, my boy.’’ Another would set a sum—" If a pound of mutton-candles 
cost sevenpence-halfpenny, how much must Dobbin cost ?’’ and a roar would follow 
from all the circle of young knaves, usher and all, who rightly considered that the sell- 
ing of goods by retail is a shameful and infamous practice, meriting the contempt and 
scorn of all real gentlemen. 

‘“‘ Your father’s only a merchant, Osborne,’’ Dobbin said in private to the little boy 
who had brought down the storm upon him. At which the latter replied haughtily, 
‘‘My father’s a gentleman, and keeps his carriage ;’’ and Mr. William Dobbin retreated 
to a remote outhouse in the playground, where he passed a half-holiday in the bitterest 
sadness and woe. Who among us is there that does not recollect similar hours of 
bitter, bitter childish grief ? Who feels injustice ; who shrinks before a slight ; who has 
a sense of wrong so acute, and so glowing a gratitude for kindness, as a generous boy? 
and how many of those gentle souls do you degrade, estrange, torture, for the sake of 
a little loose arithmetic and miserable dog-latin ? 
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Now, William Dobbin, from an incapacity to acquire the rudiments of th 
language, as they are propounded in that oo book the Eton Latin Gehan. 
was compelled to remain among the very last of Doctor Swishtail’s scholars, and was 

taken down _ continually by little fellows with pink faces and pinafores when he 
marched up with the lower form, a giant among them, with his downcast, stupefied 
ne parece oe arent or his tight corduroys. High and low, all made fun of 

im. ey sewed up those corduroys, tight as they were. They cut his bed-strings. 
They upset buckets and benches, so that he might roa his shine yee them, hile He 
never failed todo. They sent him parcels, which, when opened, were found to contain 
the paternal soap and candles. There was-no little fellow but had his jeer and joke at 
Dobbin ; and he bore everything quite patiently, and was entirely dumb and miserable. 

Cuff, on the contrary, was the great chief and dandy of the Swishtail Seminary. 
He smuggled wine in. He fought the town-boys, Ponies used to come for him to 
ride home on Saturdays. - He. had his top-boots in his room, in which he used to hunt 
in the holidays. He hada gold repeater, and took snuff like the doctor. He had been 
to the opera, and knew the merits of the principal actors, preferring Mr. Kean to Mr. 
Saag be eonia apm * i forty Latin verses in an hour. He could make 

rench poetry. at else didn’t he 
know, or couldn’t he do? They said 
even the doctor himself was afraid of 
him, 

Cuff, the unquestioned king of 
the school, ruled over his subjects, and 
bullied them, with splendid superior- 
ity. This one blacked his shoes, that 
toasted his bread ; others would fag 
out, and give him balls at cricket 
during whole summer afternoons. 
‘* Figs’’ was the fellow whom he de- 
spised most, and with whom, though 
always abusing him and sneering at 
him, he scarcely ever condescended to 
hold personal communication. 

One day in private, the two young 
gentlemen had had a difference. Figs, 
alone in the school-room, was blunder- 
ing over a home letter, when Cuff, en- 
tering, bade him go upon some mes- 
sage, of which tarts were probably the 
subject. 

‘*T can’t,’’ says Dobbin; ‘‘I want 
to finish my letter.’’ 

** You can’t?’’ says Mr. Cuff, lay- 
ing hold of that document (in which eS ae = 
many words were scratched out, many : Ee FES: Megs > LE 
were misspelled, on which had been : — : 
spent I don’t know how much thought : 
and labor and tears; for the poor fellow was writing to his mother, who was fond of 
him, although she was a grocer’s wife, and lived in a back parlor in Thames Street). 
““You can’t?’ says Mr. Cuff: ‘“‘I should like to know why, pray? Can’t you write 
to old mother Figs to-morrow ?”’ 

‘‘ Don’t call names,’’ Dobbin said, getting off the bench very nervous. 

‘* Well, sir, will you go ?”’ crowed the cock of the school. 

‘‘ Put down the letter,’ Dobbin replied ; ‘‘ no gentleman readth letterth.”’ 

“* Well, zow will you go?’’ says the other. _ es, 

‘‘No, I won’t. Don’t strike, or I'll ¢hmash you,”’ roars out Dobbin, springing toa 
leaden inkstand, and looking so wicked that Mr. Cuff paused, turned down his coat- 
sleeves again, put his hands into his pockets, and walked away with a sneer. But he 
never meddled personally with the grocer’s boy after that, though we must do him the 
justice to say he always spoke of Mr. Dobbin with contempt behind his back. 


Some time after this interview, it happened that Mr. Cuff, ona sunshiny afternoon, 
was in the neighborhood of poor William Dobbin, who was lying under a tree in the 
playground, spelling over a favorite copy of the ‘* Arabian Nights which he had— 
apart from the rest of the school, who were pursuing their various sports—quite lonely, 
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and almost happy. If people would but leave children to themselves ; if teachers 
would cease to bully them ; if parents would not insist upon directing their thoughts 
and dominating their feelings—those feelings and thoughts which are a mystery to all 
(for how much do you and I know of each other, of our children, of our fathers, of our 
neighbor, and how far more beautiful and sacred are the thoughts of the poor lad or 
girl whom you govern likely to be than those of the dull and world-corrupted person 
who rules him ?)—if, I say, parents and masters would leave their children alone a little 
more, small harm would accrue, although a less quantity of as in presenti might be 
acquired. 

: Well, William Dobbin had for once forgotten the world, and was away with Sind- 
bad the Sailor in the Valley of Diamonds, or with Prince Ahmed and the Fairy Peri- 
banou in that delightful cavern where the prince found her, and whither we should all 
like to make a tour, when shrill cries, as of a little fellow weeping, woke up his pleas- 
ant reverie ; and looking up, he saw Cuff before him, belaboring a little boy. 

It was the lad who had peached upon him about the grocer’s cart; but he bore 
little malice, not at least toward the young and small. ‘‘ How dare you, sir, break the 
bottle ?’’ says Cuff to the little urchin, swinging a yellow cricket-stump over him. 

The boy had been instructed to get over the playground wall (at a selected spot 
where the broken glass had been removed from the top, and niches made convenient in 
the brick) ; to run a quarter of a mile; to purchase a pint of rum-shrub on credit ; to 
brave all the doctor’s outlying spies, and to clamber back into the playground again ; 
during the performance of which feat his foot had slipped and the bottle was broken, 
and the shrub had been spilled, and his pantaloons had been damaged, and he appeared 
before his employer a perfectly guilty and trembling, though harmless, wretch. 

‘How dare you, sir, break it?’ says Cuff; ‘‘ you blundering little thief You 
drank the shrub, and now you pretend to have broken the bottle. Hold out your 
hand, sir.’’ 

Down came the stump with a great heavy thump on the child’s hand. A moan 
followed. Dobbin looked up. The Fairy Peribanou had fled into the inmost cavern 
with Prince Ahmed ; the Roc had whisked away Sindbad the Sailor out of the Valley 
of Diamonds out of sight, far into the clouds ;.and there was every-day life before hon- 
est William, and a big boy beating a little one without cause. 

__ “Hold out your other hand, sir,’’ roars Cuff to his little school-fellow, whose face was 
distorted with pain, Dobbin quivered, and gathered himself up in his narrow old 
clothes. , 

‘“‘ Take that, you little devil!’ cried Mr. Cuff, and down came the wicket again on 
the child’s hand. Don’t be horrified, ladies, every boy at a public school has done it. 
Your children will so do and be done by, in all probability, Down came the wicket 
again, and Dobbin started up. 

' Ican’t tell what his motive was. Torture in a public school is as much licensed as 
the knout in Russia. It would be ungentlemanlike (in a manner) to resist it. Perhaps 
Dobbin’s foolish soul revolted against that exercise of tyranny, or perhaps he had a 
hankering feeling of revenge in his mind, and longed to measure himself against that 
splendid bully and tyrant, who had all the glory, pride, pomp, circumstance, banners 
flying, drums beating, guards saluting, in the place. Whatever may have been his 
incentive, however, up he sprang, and screamed out, ‘‘ Hold off, Cuff, don’t bully that 
child any more, or I'll—’’ 

‘Or you’ll what ?’’ Cuff asked in amazement at this interruption. ‘‘ Hold out 
your hand, you little beast.’’ 

‘‘ ’ll give you the worst thrashing you ever had in your life,’’ Dobbin said, in reply 
to the first part of Cuff’s sentence ; and little Osborne, gasping and in tears, looked up 
with wonder and incredulity at seeing this amazing champion put up suddenly to 
defend him, while Cuff’s astonishment was scarcely less. Fancy our late monarch 
George III. when he heard of the revolt of the North American Colonies ; faney brazen 
Goliath when little David stepped forward and claimed a meeting, and you have the 
feelings of Mr. Reginald Cuff when this rencontre was proposed to him. 

‘“ After school,” says he, of course; after a pause and a look, as much as to say, 
‘“‘ Make your will, and communicate your last wishes to your friends between this time- 
and that.” bate. 9 

‘“ As you please,’ Dobbin ‘““You must be my bottle-holder, Osborne.” 

‘* Well, if you like,’’ little Osborne replied ; for you see his papa kept a carriage, 
and he was rather ashamed of his champion. 


Yes, when the hour of battle came, he was almost ashamed to say, ‘‘ Go it, Figs ae 
° . : . ; Nee sae 
and not a single other boy in the place uttered that cry for the first two or three rounds. 


eh 


a 
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of this famous combat ; at the commencement of which the scientifi i 

nition smile on his face, and as light and as gay as if he was at ta at a argc 
armies ye. ae unlucky champion three times running. At 
Pha ERHORGT'E lees, ’ ybody was anxious to have the honor of offering 

_ “* What a licking I shall get when it’s over !’’ young Osborne thought, picki 

his man. You’d best give in,”’ he said to Dobbin : “it's only a chuashing! Figs and 
you know I’m used to it.’’ But Figs, ail whose limbs were in a quiver, and whose 
roi 8 were breathing rage, put his little bottle-holder aside, and went in for a fourth 

As he did not in the least know how to parry the blows that were aimed at himself 
and Cuff had begun the attack on the three preceding occasions, without ever allowing 
his enemy to strike, Figs now determined that he would commence the engagement by 
a charge on his own part ; and accordingly, being a left-handed man, brought that arm 
into action, and hit out a couple of times with all his might—once at Mr. Cuff’s left 
eye, and once on his beautiful Roman nose. ‘ 

Cuff went down this time, to the astonishment of the assembly. ‘‘ Well hit by 
Jove,’’ says little Osborne, with the air of a connoisseur, clapping his man on the back. 
** Give it him with the left, Figs, my boy.”’ 

Figs’s left made terrific play during all the rest of the combat. Cuff went down 
every time. At the sixth round there were almost as many fellows shouting out, ‘‘ Go 
it, Figs,’’ as there were youths exclaiming, ‘‘ Go it, Cuff.’’ At the twelfth round the lat- 
ter champion was all abroad, as the saying is, and had lost all presence of mind and power 
of attack or defence. Figs, on the contrary, was as calm as a Quaker. His face being 
quite pale, his eyes shining open, and a great cut on his under lip bleeding profusely, 
gave this young fellow a fierce and ghastly air, which perhaps struck terror into many 
spectators. Nevertheless, his intrepid adversary prepared to close for the thirteenth 
time. 

If I had the pen of a Napier, or a Bell's Life, I should like to describe this combat 
properly. It was the last charge of the guard—(that is, 7 would have been, only 
Waterloo had not yet taken place)—it was Ney’s column breasting the hill of. La Haye 


Sainte, bristling with ten thousand bayonets, and crowned with twenty eagles—it was. 


the shout of the beef-eating British, as leaping down the hill they rushed to hug the 
enemy in the savage arms of battle—in other words, Cuff coming up full of pluck, but 
quite reeling and groggy, the Fig-merchant put in his left as usual on his adversary’s 
nose, and sent him down for the last time. A 

“*T think ¢a/ will do for him,’’ Figs said, as his opponent dropped as neatly on the 
green as I haveseen Jack Spot’s ball plump into the pocket at billiards ; and the fact is, 
when time was called, Mr. Reginald Cuff was not able, or did not choose, to stand up 
again. 

And now all the boys set up such a shout for Figs as would have made you think 
he had been their darling champion through the whole battle, and as absolutely 
brought Dr. Swishtail out of his study, curious to know the cause of the uproar. He 
threatened to flog Figs violently, of course ; but Cuff, who had come to himself by this 
time, and was washing his wounds, stood up and said, ‘‘ It’s my fault, sir—not Figs’s 
—not Dobbin’s. I was bullying a little boy, and he served me right.’’ By which 
magnanimous speech he not only saved his conqueror a whipping, but’got back all his 
ascendency over the boys which his defeat had nearly cost him. 

’ Young Osborne wrote home to his parents an account of the transaction. 


‘SUGARCANE HousE, RICHMOND, March, 18—. 


** DEAR MAMMA: I hope you are quite well. I should be much obliged to you to send me acake and five. r. 
shillings. There has been a fight here between Cuff & Dobbia. Cuff, you know, was the Cock of the School. 


They fought thirteen rounds, and Dobbin Licked. So Cuff is now Only Second Cock. The fight was about 
me. Cuff was licking me for breaking a bottle of milk, and Figs wouldn't stand it. We call him Figs because 
his father is a Grocer—Figs & Rudge, Thames St., City—I think as he fought for me you ought to buy your 
Tea & Sugar at his father’s. Cuff goes home every Saturday, but can’t this, because he has 2 Black Eyes. 
He has a white Pony to come and fetch him, and a groom in livery on a bay mare. I wish my Papa would let 
me have a Pony, and I am pe 
“ Your dutiful Son, _ GEORGE SEDLEY OSBORNE. 

‘© P.S,—Give my love to little Emmy. I am cutting her outa Coach in cardboard. Please not a seed- 

cake, but a plum-cake.”’ aie 
ri 


In consequence of Dobbin’s victory, his character rose prodigiously in the estima- 
tion of all his school-fellows, and the name of Figs, which had been ab: -word of 
reproach, became as respectable and popular a nickname as any other in use in the 


. 


ae : 
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‘ 
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school. ‘‘ After all, it’s not his fault that his father’s a grocer,’’ George Osborne said, 
who, though a little chap, had a very high popularity among the Swishtail youth ; and 
his opinion was received with great applause. It was voted low to sneer at Dobbin 
about this accident of birth. ‘‘ Old Figs’’ grew to be a name of kindness and endear- 
ment, and the sneak of an usher jeered at him no longer. 

And Dobbin’s spirit rose with his altered circumstances. He made wonderful 
advances in scholastic learning. The superb Cuff himself, at whose condescension 
Dobbin could only blush and wonder, helped him on with his Latin verses ; “ coached’’ 
him in play-hours ; carried him triumphantly out of the little-boy class into the middle- 
sized form ; and even there got a fair place for him. It was discovered, that although 
dull at classical learning, at mathematics he was uncommonly quick. To the content- 
ment of all, he passed third in algebra, and got a French prize-book at the public 
midsummer examination. You should have seen his mother’s face when Telemaque 
(that delicious romance) was presented to him by the doctor in the face of the whole 
school and the parents and company, with an inscription to Gulielmo Dobbin. All the 
boys clapped hands in token of applause and sympathy. His blushes, his stumbles, 
his awkwardness, and the number of feet which he crushed as he went back to his place, 
who shall describe or calculate? Old Dobbin, his father, who now respected him for 
the first time, gave him two guineas publicly ; most of which he spent in a general tuck- 

_ out for the school, and he came back in a tail-coat after the holidays. 
_. Dobbin was much too modest a young fellow to suppose that this happy change in 
all his circumstances arose from his own generous and manly disposition : he chose, 
from some perverseness, to attribute his good fortune to the sole agency and benevo- 
lence of little George Osborne, to whom henceforth he vowed such a love and affection 
as is only felt by children—such an affection as, we read in the charming fairy-book, 
‘uncouth Orson had for splendid young Valentine his conqueror. He flung himself 
down at little Osborne’s feet, and loved him. Even before they were acquainted, he 
had admired Osborne in secret. Now he was his valet, his dog, his man Friday. He 
believed Osborne to be the possessor of every perfection, to be the handsomest, the 
bravest, the most active, the cleverest, the most generous of created boys. He shared 
his money with him ; bought him uncountable presents of knives, pencil-cases, gold 
seals, toffee, Little Warblers, and romantic books, with large colored pictures of knights 
and robbers, in many of which latter you might read inscriptions to. George Sedley 
Osborne, Esquire, from his attached friend William Dobbin—the which tokens of 
nomage George received very graciously, as became his superior merit. 


So that Lieutenant Osborne, when coming to Russell Square on the day of the 
Vauxhall party, said to the ladies, ‘‘ Mrs. Sedley, ma’am, I hope you have room ; I’ve 
asked Dobbin of ours to come and dine here, and go with us to Vauxhall. He’s almost 
as modest as Jos."’ 

‘* Modesty ! pooh,’’ said the stout gentleman, casting a vatugueur look at Miss 
Sharp. + fe 

‘“ He is—but you are incomparably more graceful, Sedley,’’ Osborne added, laugh- 
ing. ‘‘I met him at the Bedford, when I went to look for you; and I told him that 
Miss Amelia was come home, and that we were all bent on going out for a night’s 

‘pleasuring ; and that Mrs. Sedley had forgiven his breaking the punch-bowl at the 
child’s party. Don’t you remember the catastrophe, ma’am, seven years ago ?”’ 

‘“Over Mrs. Flamingo’s crimson silk gown,’’ said good-natured Mrs. Sedley. 
‘“ What a gawky it was! And his sisters are not much more graceful. Lady Dobbin 
was at Highbury last night with three of them. Such figures! my dears.”’ 

““The alderman’s very rich, isn’t he?’’ Osborne said archly. ‘‘ Don’t you think 
one of the daughters would be a good spec for me, ma’am?”’ * 

‘“You foolish creature! Who would take you, I should like to know, with your 
yellow face ?”’ 

‘* Mine a yellow face? Stop till you see Dobbin. Why, he had the yellow fever 
three times ; twice at Nassau, and once at St. Kitts.”’ 

‘* Well, well; yours is quite yellow enough for us. Isn’t it, Emmy?’ Mrs. 
Sedley said ; at which speech Miss Amelia only made a smile and a blush ; and looking 
at Mr. George Osborne’s pale, interesting countenance, and those beautiful black, curl- 
ing, shining whiskers, which the young gentleman himself regarded with no ordinary 
complacency, she thought in her little heart that in His Majesty’s army, or in the 
wide world, there never was such a faceor such ahero. ‘‘I don’t care about Captain 
Dobbin’s complexion,’’ she said, ‘‘or about his awkwardness. J shall always like 
him, I know ;”’ her little reason being that he was the friend and champion of George. 

‘* There’s not a finer fellow in the service,’’ Osborne said, ‘‘ nor a better officer, 
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though he is not an Adonis, certainly,’’ And he looked toward the glass himself with 
much naiveté, and in so doing caught Miss Sharp's eye fixed keenly upon him, at 
which he blushed a little, and Rebecca thought.in her heart, ‘‘ 4A, mon beau Monsieur! 1 
think I have your gauge’'—the little artful minx ! ; 

That evening, when Amelia came tripping into the drawing-room in a white muslin 
frock, prepared for conquest at Vauxhall, singing like a lark, and as fresh as a rose, a 
very tall, ungainly gentleman, with large hands and feet, and large ears, set off by a 
closely cropped head of black hair, and in the hideous military frogged coat and cocked- 
hat of those times, advanced to meet her, and made her one of the clumsiest bows that 
was ever performed by a mortal. 5 

This was no other than Captain William Dobbin, of His Majesty's —— Regiment of 
Foot, returned from yellow fever, in the West Indies, to which the fortune of the service 
ye “ent ghey regiment, while so many of his gallant comrades were reaping glory in 

e Peninsula. 

He had arrived with a knock so very timid and quiet that it was inaudible to the ladies 
up-stairs ; otherwise, you may be sure Miss Amelia would never have been so bold as to 
come singing into the room. As it 
was, the sweet fresh little voice went 
right into the captain’s heart, and 
nestled there. When she held out 
her hand for him to shake, before 
he enveloped it in his own, he paused, 
and thought, ‘‘ Well, is it possible— 
are you the little maid I remember in 
the pink frock, such a short time ago 
—the night I upset the punch-bowl, 
just after I was gazetted? Are you 
the little girl that George Osborne 
said should marry him? What a 
blooming young creature you seem, 
and what a prize the rogue has got!” 
All this he thought before he took 
Amelia’s hand into his own, and as he 
let his cocked-hat fall. 

His history since he left school, 
until the very moment when we have 
the pleasure of meeting him again, al-° 
though not fully narrated, has yet, I 
think, been indicated sufficiently for an 
ingenious reader by the conversation 
in the last page. Dobbin, the despised 
grocer, was Alderman Dobbin—Alder- 
man Dobbin was Colonel of the City 
Light Horse, then burning with mili- 
tary ardor to resist the French invasion. Colonel Dobbin’s corps, in which old Mr. Os- 
borne himself was but an indifferent corporal, had been reviewed by the sovereign and 
the Duke of York; and the colonel and alderman had been knighted. His son had en- 
tered the army, and young Osborne followed presently in the same regiment. They 
had served in the West Indies and in Canada, Their regiment had just come home, 
and the attachment of Dobbin to George Osborne was as warm and generous now as it 
lad been when the two were school-boys. : 

So these worthy people sat down to dinner presently. They talked about war and 
glory, and Boney and Lord Wellington, and the last Gazette. In those famous days 
every Gazette had a victory in it, and the two gallant young men longed to see their 
own names in the glorious list, and cursed their unlucky fate to belong to a regiment 
which had been away from the chances of honor. Miss Sharp kindled with this exciting 
talk, but Miss Sedley trembled and grew quite faint as she heard it. Mr. Jos told sev- 
eral of his tiger-hunting stories, finished the one about Miss Cutler and Lance the sur- 
geon, helped Rebecca to everything on the table, and himself gobbled and drank a 

reat deal. 
5 He sprang to open the door for the ladies, when they retired, with the most killing 
grace, and coming back to the table, filled himself bumper after bumper of claret, 
which he swallowed with nervous rapidity. 

‘‘ He’s priming himself,’ Osborne whispered to Dobbin, and at length the hour 
and the carriage arrived for Vauxhall. 


see 
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CHAPTER VI. 
VAUXHALL, 


KNOW that the tune I am piping is a very mild one (although there are 
some terrific chapters coming presently), and must beg the good-natured 
reader to remember that we are only discoursing at present about a 
stock-broker’s family in Russell Square, who are taking walks, or lunch- 
eon, or dinner, or talking and making love, as people do in common 
life, and without a single passionate and wonderful incident to mark the 
progress of their loves. The argument stands thus; Osborne, in love 
__ with Amelia, has asked an old friend to dinner and to Vauxhall ; Jos 
Sedley is in love with Rebecca. Will he marry her? This is the great 
= subject now in hand. 
: ‘We might have treated this subject in the genteel, or in the ro- 
mantic, or in the facetious manner. ‘Suppose we had laid the scene in 
Grosvenor Square, with the very same adventures, would not some 
people have listened? Suppose we had shown how Lord Joseph Sedley fell in love, 
and the Marquis of Osborne became attached to Lady Amelia, with the full consent of 
the Duke, her noble father; or, instead of the supremely genteel, suppose we had re- 
sorted to the entirely low, and described what was going on in Mr. Sedley’s kitchen ; 
how black Sambo was in love with the cook (as indeed he was), and how he fought a 
battle with the coachman in her behalf ; how the knife-boy was caught stealing a cold 
shoulder of mutton, and Miss Sedley’s new femme de chambre refused to go to bed with- 
Out a wax candle: such incidents might be made to provoke much delightful laughter, 
and be supposed to represent scenes of “‘ life.” Or if, on the contrary, we had taken a 
fancy for the terrible, and made the lover of the new femme de chambre a professional 
burglar, who bursts into the house with his band, slaughters black Sambo at the feet of 
_ his master, and carries off Amelia in her night-dress, not to be let loose again till the 
third volume, we should easily have constructed a tale of thrilling interest, through 
the fiery chapters of which the reader should hurry panting. Fancy this chapter hav- 
ing been headed ; : 


THE NIGHT ATTACK. 


Thempicht was dark and wild ; the clouds black, black, ink-black. The wild wind 
tore the chimney-pots from the roofs of the old houses, and sent the tiles whirling and 
crashing through the desolate streets. No soul braved 
that tempest—the watchmen shrank into their boxes, 
whither the searching rain followed them—where the 
crushing thunderbolt fell and destroyed them—one had 
so been slain opposite the Foundling. A scorched 
gaberdine, a shivered lantern, a staff rent in twain by 
the flash, were all that remained of stout Will Stead- 
fast. A hackney-coachman had been blown off his 
coach-box, in Southampton Row—and whither? But 
the whirlwind tells no tidings of its victim, save his 
parting scream as he is borne onward! Horrible 
night! It was dark, pitch dark; no moon. No, no. 
No moon. Not a star. Not a little feeble, twin- 


kling, solitary star, There had been one at early evening, but he showed his face, 
shuddering, for a moment in the black heaven, and then 
retreated back. ee ade 
One, two, three! It is the signa! that Black Vizard 
had agreed on. isar® e 
‘““Mofy ! is that your snum ?’”’ said a voice from the 


vay tm 


area. ‘‘T’ll gully the dag and bimbole th 
snuffkin.’’ . 

‘“ Nuffle your clod, and beladle yo 
said Vizard, with a dreadful oath. ‘* 
they screak, out with your snickers, ar 
the pewter-room, Blowser. You, Mar! 
mopus box! and I,’’ added he, in a lowe O 

Tae rible voice, ‘‘ I will look to Amelia !”’ tore) ee 
There was a dead silence. ‘‘Ha!’’ said Vizard,‘‘ was that the click of a pistol ?”” 


* 
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Or suppose we adopted the genteel rose-water style. The Marquis of Osborne 
has just dispatched his petit tigre with a biller-doux to the Lady Amelia. 

The dear creature has received it from the hands of her Jemme de chambre, Ma- 
demoiselle Anastasie. 

_ Dear Marquis! what amiable politeness! His Lordship’s note contains the 
wished-for invitation to Devonshire House! 

‘“Who is that monstrous fine girl?'’ said the Seml/ant Prince G—rge of C—m- 
br-—dge, at a mansion in Piccadilly, the same evening (having just arrived from the 
omnibus at the opera). ‘‘ My dear Sedley, in 
= mere of all the Cupids, introduce me to 

er ! 

““Her name, Monseigneur,’’ said Lord 
Joseph, bowing gravely, ‘‘ is Sedley.”’ 

“Vous avez alors un bien beau nom,” 
said the young prince, turning on his heel, 
rather disappointed, and treading on the 
foot of an old gentleman who stood behind, 
in deep admiration of the beautiful Lady 
Amelia, 

““ Trente mille tonnerres !’’ shouted the vic- 
tim, writhing under the agonre du moment. 

‘““I beg pardon of your Grace,”’ said the 
young éfourd?, blushing, and bending low his fair curls. He had trodden on the toe 
of the great Captain of the age! 

““Q Devonshire !’" cried the young prince, to a tall and good-natured nobleman, 
whose features proclaimed him of the blood of the Cavendishes. ‘‘ A word with you ! 
Have you still a mind to part with your diamond necklace ?’’ 

. vi. have sold it for two hundred and fifty thousand pounds, to Prince Easterhazy 
ere. 

‘* Und das war gar nicht theuer, potstausend !’’ exclaimed the princely Hungarian, etc., 
Gttey Stes Fisk. L. ‘ 

Thus you see, ladies, how this story might have been written, if the author had but 
a mind ; for, to tell the truth, he is just as familiar with Newgate as with the palaces of 
our revered aristocracy, and has seen the eutside of both. But as I don’t understand 
the language or manners of the Rookery, nor that polyglot conversation which, accord- 
ing to the fashionable novelists, is spoken by the leaders of ‘ox, we must, if you please, 
preserve our middle course modestly, amid those scenes and personages with which we 
are most familiar. In a word, this chapter about Vauxhall would have been so exceed- 
ing short but for the above little disquisition, that it scarcely would have deserved to 
be called a chapter at all, and yet it is a chapter, and a very important one too. Are 
not there little chapters in everybody’s life, that seem to be nothing, and yet affect all : 
the rest of the history ? 

Let us, then, step into the coach with the Russell Square party, and be off to the 
Gardens. There is barely room between Jos and Miss Sharp, who are on the front seat, 
Mr. Osborne sitting bodkin opposite, between Captain Dobbin and Amelia. ; 

Every soul in the coach agreed that on that night Jos would propose to make Re- 
becca Sharp Mrs. Sedley. The parents at home had acquiesced in the arrangement, 
though, between ourselves, old Mr. Sedley had a feeling very much akin to contempt for 
his son. He said he was vain, selfish, lazy, and effeminate. He could not endure his 
airs as a man of fashion, and laughed heartily at his pompous braggadocio stories. 
‘‘T shall leave the fellow half my property,” he said, ‘‘and he will have, besides, plenty 

_of his own ; but as I am perfectly sure that if you and J and his sister were to die to- 
pe he would say, ‘Good Gad !’ and eat his dinner just as well as usual, I am not 
going 0 make myself anxious about him, Let him marry whom he likes. It’s no 

affair of mine.” 


Amelia, on the other hand, as became a young woman of her prudence and tem- 
perament, was quite enthusiastic for the match. Once or twice Jos had been on the 
point of saying. something very important to her, to which she was most willing to 
feet an ear, but the fat fellow could not be brought to unbosom himself of his great 

ret, and very much to his sister’s disappointment he only rid himself of a large 
sigh, and turned away. 

_ -‘This’ mystery served to keep Amelia’s gentle bosom in a perpetual flutter of 
‘excitement. If she did not speak with Rebecca on the tender subject, she compensated 
herself with long and intimate conversations with Mrs. Blenkinsop, the housekeeper, 
who dropped some hints to the lady’s-maid, who may have cursorily mentioned it 
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to the cook, who carried the news, I have no doubt, to all the tradesmen, so 
that Mr. Jos’s marriage was now talked of by a very considerable number of per- 
sons in the Russell Square world. 

It was, of course, Mrs. Sedley’s opinion that her son would demean himself by a 
marriage with an artist’s daughter. ‘‘ But, lor’, ma’am,’’ ejaculated Mrs. Blenkinsop, 
‘“ we was only grocers when we married Mr. S., who was a stock-broker’s clerk, and we 
hadn’t five hundred pounds among us, and we’re rich enough now.’’ And Amelia was 
entirely of this opinion, to which, gradually, the good-natured Mrs. Sedley was brought. 

Mr. Sedley was neutral. ‘' Let Jos marry whom he likes,’’ he said, ‘‘ it’s no affair 
of mine. This girl has no fortune; no more had Mrs. Sedley. She seems good- 
humored and clever, and will keep him in order, perhaps. Better she, my dear, than a 
black Mrs. Sedley, and a dozen of mahogany grandchildren.”’ 

So that everything seemed to smile upon Rebecca’s fortunes, She took Jos’s arm, 
as a matter of course, on going to dinner ; she had sat by, him on the box of his open 
carriage (a most tremendous ‘‘ buck’’ he was, as he sat there, serene, in state, driving his 
grays), and though nobody said a word on the subject of the marriage, everybody 
seemed to understand it. All she wanted was the proposal, and ah ! how Rebecca now felt 
the want of a mother !—a dear, tender mother, who would have managed the business 
in ten minutes, and, in the course of a little delicate confidential conversation, would 
have extracted the interesting avowal from the bashful lips of the young man ! 

Such was the state of affairs as the carriage crossed Westminster bridge. 

Thespelfty’ was landed at the Royal Gardens in due time. As the majestic Jos stepped 
out of the creaking vehicle the crowd gave a cheer for the fat gentleman, who blushed 
and looked very big and mighty, as he walked away with Rebecca under his arm. 
George, of course, took charge of Amelia. She looked as happy as a rose-tree in sun- 
shine. 

“IT say, Dobbin,’’ says George, ‘‘ just look to the shawls and things, there’s a good 
fellow.’’ And so while he paired off with Miss Sedley, and Jos squeezed through the 
gate into the gardens with Rebecca at his side, honest Dobbin contented himself by giv- 
ing an arm to the shawls, and by paying at the door for the whole party. 

He wa a modestly behind them. He was not willing to spoil sport. About 

1 and Jos he did not carea fig, But he thought Amelia worthy even of the 
reorge Osborne, and as he saw that good-looking couple threading the walks, 
’s delight and wonder, he watched herartless happiness with a sort of fatherly 
pleasure, Perhaps he felt that he would have liked to have something on his own arm 
besides a shawl (the people laughed at seeing the gawky young officer carrying this 
female burden) ; but William Dobbia was very little addicted to selfish calculation at 
all, and so long as his friend was enjoying himself, how should he be discontented ? 
And the truth is, that of all the delights of the Gardens—of the hundred thousand extra 
lamps, which were always lighted ; the fiddlers in cocked-hats, who played ravishing 
melodies under the gilded cockle-shell in the midst of the gardens ; the singers, both of 
comic and sentimental ballads, who charmed the ears there; the country dances, 
formed by bouncing cockneys and cockneyesses, and executed amid jumping, thump- 
ing, and laughter; the signal which announced that Madame Saqui was about to 
mount skyward on a slack-rope ascending to the stars; the hermit that always sat in 
the illuminated hermitage ; the dark walks, so favorable to the interviews of young 
lovers ; the pots of stout handed about by the people in the shabby old liveries ; and 
the twinkling boxes, in which the happy feasters made believe to eat slices of almost 
invisible ham—of all these things, and of the gentle Simpson, that kind, smiling idiot, 
who, I dare say, presided even then over the place, Captain William Dobbin did not 
take the slightest notice. 

He carried about Amelia’s white cashmere shawl, and having attended unde 
gilt cockle-shell while Mrs. Salmon performed the Battle of Borodino (a savage canta 
against the Corsican upstart, who had lately met with his Russian reverses), Mr. 
Dobbin tried to hum it as he walked away, and found he was humming the tune 
which Amelia Sedley sang on the stairs as she came down to dinner. t 
He burst out laughing at himself, for the truth is he could sing no better than an 


owl. 


It is to be understood, as a matter of course, that our young people, being in — 
parties of two and two, made the most solemn promises to keep together during the 
evening, and separated in ten minutes afterward. Parties at Vauxhall always did 
separate, but ‘twas only to meet again at supper-time, when they could talk of their 
mutual adventures in the interval. +> ieee 

What were the adventures of Mr. Osborne and Miss Amelia? That is a secret. 


— ~. 


’ nobody took any notice of him. Cov- 
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But be sure of this—they were perfe¢tly happy, and correct in their behavior : and as 
they had been in the habit of being together any time these fifteen years, their téle-d-téle 
offered no particular novelty. 

But when Miss Rebecca Sharp and her stout companion lost themselves in a solitary 
walk, in which there were not above five score more of couples similarly straying, they 
both felt that the situation was extremely tender and critical, and now or never was the 
moment, Miss Sharp thought, to provoke that declaration which was trembling on the 
timid lips of Mr. Sedley. They had previously been to the panorama of Moscow, where 
a rude fellow, treading on Miss Sharp’s foot, caused her to fall back with a little shriek 
into the arms of Mr. Sedley, and this little incident increa-ed the tenderness and con- 
fidence of that gentleman to such a degree that he told her several of his favorite 
Indian stories over again for, at least, the sixth time. 

*“ How I should like to seé India !"’ said Rebecca. 

“ Should you?’ said Joseph with a most killing tenderness, and was no doubt 
about to follow up this artful interrogatory by a question still more tender (for he puffed 
and panted a great deal, and Rebecca's hand, which was placed near his heart, could 
count the feverish pulsations of that organ), when oh, provoking ! the bell rang for the 
fireworks, and, great scuffling and running taking place, these interesting lovers were 
obliged to follow in the stream of ; 


people. BB an 
Captain Dobbin had some thoughts aa i 3 pit Ee, il) 
of joining the party at supper, as, in "Wj i i. 


truth, he found the Vauxhall amuse- 
ments not particularly lively—but he 
paraded twice before the box where 
the now united couples were met, and 


Min 
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ers were laid for four. The mated 
pairs were prattling away quite hap- 
pily, and Dobbin knew he was as clean ; 
forgotten as if he had never existed in | 
this world. 

“I should only be de frop,’’ said : 
the captain, looking at them rather : 
wistfully. ‘‘I’d best go and talk to 
the hermit ;’’ and so he strolled off Z 
out of the hum of men, and noise and 
clatter of the banquet, into the dark 
walk at the end of which lived that 
well-known pasteboard solitary. It 
wasn’t very good fun for Dobbin— 
and, indeed, to be alone at Vauxhall I 
have found, from my own experience, Sa (L—— ') Bee 
to be one of the mibon dismal sports © a gee eS 
ever entered into by a bachelor. s) : 

The two couples were perfectly happy, then, in their box, where the most delightful 
and intimate conversation took place. Jos was in his glory, ordering about the waiters 
with great majesty. He made the salad, and uncorked the champagne, and carved 
the chickens, and ate and drank the greater part of the refreshments on the tables. 
Finally, he insisted upon having a bowl of rack punch—everybody had rack punch at 
Vauxhall. ‘‘ Waiter, rack punch.”’ 

‘That bowl of rack punch was the cause of all this history. And why nota bowl of 
ck punch as well as any other cause? Was not a bowl of prussic acid the cause of fair 
Ra samond *s retiring from the world? Was not a bowl of wine the cause of the demise 
of Alexander the Great, or, at least, does not Dr. Lempriere say so ?—so did this bowl 
of rack punch influence the fates of all the principal characters in this ‘‘ Novel without a 
Hero,”’ which we are now relating. It influenced their life, although most of them did 
not taste a drop of it. , af 

_ The young ladies did not drink it, Osborne did not like it, and the consequence 
was that Jos, that fat gourmand, drank up the whole contents of the bowl ; and the conse- 
quence of his drinking up the whole contents of the bowl was, a liveliness which at first 
was astonishing, and then became almost painful, for he talked and laughed so loud as 
to bring scores of listeners round the box, much to the confusion of the innocent party 
within it ; and, volunteering to sing a song (which he did in that maudlin high key 
peculiar to gentlemen in an inebriated state), he almost drew away the audience who 
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were gathered round the musicians in the gilt scollop-shell, and received from his 
hearers a great deal of applause. 

“ Brayvo, fat un !’’ said one ; ‘‘ Angcore, Daniel Lambert !”" said another ; ‘ What 
a figure for the tight-rope !’’ exclaimed another wag, to the inexpressible alarm of the 
ladies, and the great anger of Mr. Osborne. 

‘‘For Heaven’s sake, Jos, let us get up and go,’’ cried that gentleman, and the 
young women rose. f 

‘‘ Stop, my dearest diddle-diddle-darling,’’ shouted Jos, now as bold as a lion, and 
clasping Miss Rebecca round the waist. Rebecca started, but she could not get away 
her hand. The laughter outside redoubled. Jos continued to drink, to make love, and 
to sing, and, winking and waving his glass gracefully to his audience, challenged all 
or any to come in and take a share of his punch. 

Mr. Osborne was just on the point of knocking down a gentleman in top-boots, who 
proposed to take advantage of this invitation, and a commotion seemed to be inevitable, 
when by the greatest 
good luck a gentleman 
of the name of Dobbin, 
who had been walk- 
ing about the gardens, 
stepped up to the box. 
‘* Be off, you fools !’’ 
said this gentleman, 
shouldering off a great 
number of the crowd, 
who vanished present- 
ly before his cocked- 
hat and fierce appear- 
ance, and he entered 
the box in a most agi- 
tated state. 

‘*Good Heavens ! 
Dobbin, where have 
you been?’’ Osborne 
said, seizing the white 
cashmere shawl from 
his friend’s arm, and 
huddling up Amelia in 
it. ‘* Make yourself 
useful, and take charge 
of Jos here, while I 
take the ladies to the 
carriage.”’ 

Jos was for rising 
to interfere, but a sin- 
gle push from Os- 
borne’s finger? fsent 
him puffing back into 
his seat again, and the 
lieutenant was enabled 
to remove the ladies in 


safety. Jos kissed his 
hand to them as they 
retreated, and _  hic- 
coughed out, ‘Bless — 


you! bless you!’’ Then seizing Captain Dobbin’s hand, and weeping in the most piti- 
« ful'way, he confided to that gentleman the secret of his loves. He adored that girl who 
had just gone out ; he had broken her heart, he knew he had, by his conduct ; he would 
marry her next morning at St. George’s, Hanover Square ; he’d knock up the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury at Lambeth, he would by Jove! and have him in 1eadiness ; and, 
acting on this hint, Captain Dobbin shrewdly induced him to leave the gardens and 
hasten to Lambeth Place, and, when once out of the gates, easily conveyed Mr. Jos Sed- 
ley into a hackney-coach, which deposited him safely at his lodgings. 


George Osborne conducted the girls home in safety, and when the door was closed 
upon them, and as he walked across Russell Square, laughed so as to astonish the 


, Wollah groaning on the sofa at his lodgings. Dobbin was al- 
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watchman, Amelia looked very ruefully at her friend as : 

f e th I : 
kissed her, and went to bed without one ee fect ey went up-stairs, and 


yi, He must propose to-morrow,’’ thought Rebecca. ‘He called me his soul’s dar- 

ling, four times; he squeezed my hand in Amelia’s presence. He must propose to- 
morrow.’’ And so thought Ameliatoo. And I dare say she thought of the dress 
she was to wear as bridesmaid, and of the presents which she should make to her nice 
little sister-in-law, and of a subsequent ceremony in which she herself might play a 
principal part, etc., and etc., and etc., and etc. 

O ignorant young creatures! How little do you know the éffect of rack punch ! 
What is the rack in the punch at night to the rack in the head of a morning? To this 
truth I can vouch as a man; there is no headache in the world like that caused by 
Vauxhall punch. Through the lapse of twenty years, I can remember the consequence 
of two glasses !—two wine glasses !—but two, upon the honor of a gentleman, and 
Joseph Sedley, who had a liver complaint, had swallowed at least a quart of the abomi- 
nable mixture. . . 

That next morning, which Rebecca thought was to dawn upon her fortune, found 
Sedley groaning in agonies which the pen refuses to describe. Soda-water was not 
invented yet. Small beer——will it be believed !—was the 

(il hi 


only drink with which unhappy gentlemen soothed the fever 
of their previous night’s potation. With this mild beverage 
before him, George Osborne found the ex-collector of Boggley 


ready in the room, good-naturedly tending his patient of the 
night before. The two officers, looking at the prostrate Bac- 
chanalian, and askance at each other, exchanged the most 
frightful sympathetic grins. Even Sedley’s valet, the most 
solemn and correct of gentlemen, with the muteness and 
gravity of an undertaker, could hardly keep his countenance 
in order as he looked at his unfortunate master. 

**Mr. Sedley was uncommon wild last night, sir,’’ he 
whispered in confidence to Osborne, as the latter mounted the 
stair. ‘tHe wanted to fight the ’ackney-coachman, sir. The 
capting was obliged to bring him up-stairs in his arms like 
a babby.’’ A momentary smile flickered over Mr. Brush’s features as he spoke ; in- 
stantly, however, they relapsed into their usual unfathomable calm, as he flung open 
the drawing-room door, and announced ‘‘ Mr. Hosbin.’”’ 

‘* How are you, Sedley ?’’ that young wag began, after surveying his victim. ‘No 
bones broken? There’s a hackney-coachman down-stairs with a black eye and a tied- 
up head, vowing he’ll have the law of you.”’ 

‘¢ What do you mean—law ?”’ Sedley faintly asked. 

‘‘For thrashing him last night—didn’t he, Dobbin? You hit out, sir, like 
Molyneux. The watchman says he never saw a fellow go down so straight. Ask 
Dobbin.”’ 

‘You aid have a round with the coachman,’’ Captain Dobbin said, ‘‘and showed 
plenty of fight, too.’’ Past 

“ And that fellow with the white coat at Vauxhall! How Jos drove at him! How 
the women screamed! By Jove, sir, it did my heart good to see you. I thought you 
civilians had no pluck ; but /’/ never get in your way when you are in your cups, Jos’ 

‘I believe I’m very terrible when I’m roused,’’ ejaculated Jos from the sofa, and 
made a grimace so dreary and ludicrous that the captain’s politeness could restrain him 
no longer, and he and Osborne fired off a ringing volley of laughter. — 

Osborne pursued his advantage pitilessly. He thought Jos a milksop. He had 
been revolving in his mind the marriage question pending between Jos and Rebecca, 
and was not over-well pleased that a member of a family into which he, George 
Osborne, of the —th, was going to marry, should make a mésalliance with a little nobody 
—a little upstart governess. ‘‘ You hit, you poor old fellow ! said Osborne. ‘SYou 
terrible! Why, man, you couldn’t stand—you made everybody laugh in the gardens, 


| though you were crying yourself. You were maudlin, Jos. Don’t you remember sing- 


ing a song ?”’ 
‘¢ A what ?”’ Jos asked. ‘eee 
‘A sentimental song, and calling Rosa, Rebecca, what s her name—Amelia’s little 
friend—your dearest diddle-diddle-darling ?”’ And this ruthless young fellow, seizing 
hold of Dobbin’s hand, acted over the scene, to the horror of the original performer, 
and in spite of Dobbin’s good-natured entreaties to him to have mercy. 
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‘‘ Why should I spare him ?’’ Osborne said to his friend’s remonstrances, when they 
quitted the invalid, leaving him under the hands of Doctor Gollop. ‘‘ What the deuce 
right has he to give himself his patronizing airs, and make fools of us at Vauxhall? 
Who’s this little school-girl that is ogling and making love to him? Hang it, the 
family’s low enough already without fer. A governess is all very well, but I’d rather 
have a lady for my sister-in-law. I’m a liberal man, but I’ve proper pride, and know 
my own station: let her know hers. And I'll take down that great hectoring Nabob, 
and prevent him from being made a greater fool than he is. That’s why I told him to 
look out, lest she brought an action against him,”’ 

‘‘T suppose you know best,’’ Dobbin said, though rather dubiously. ‘‘ You always 
were a Tory, and your family’s one of the oldest in England. But—’’ 

‘¢Come and see the girls, and make love to Miss Sharp yourself,’’ the lieutenant 
here interrupted his friend ; but Captain Dobbin declined to join Osborne in his daily 
visit to the young ladies in Russell Square. 

As George walked down Southampton Row from Holborn, he laughed as he saw, 
at the Sedley manSion, in two different stories, two heads on the look-out. 

The fact, is, Miss Amelia, in the drawing-room baicony, was looking very eagerly 
toward the opposite side of the square, where Mr. Osborne dwelt, on the watch for the 
lieutenant himself ; and Miss Sharp, from her little bedroom on the second floor, was in 
observation until Mr. Joseph’s great form should heave in sight. 

‘¢Sister Anne is on the watch-tower,’’ said he to Amelia, ‘‘but there’s nobody 
coming ;’’ and laughing and enjoying the joke hugely, he described, in the most ludi- 
crous terms, to Miss Sedley, the dismal condition of her brother. 

‘*T think it’s very cruel of you to laugh, George,’’ she said, looking particularly 
unhappy ; but George only laughed the more at her piteous and discomfited mien, 
persisted in thinking the joke a most diverting one, and when Miss Sharp came down- 
stairs bantered her with a great deal of liveliness upon the effect of her charms on the 
fat civilian. 

‘QO Miss Sharp! if you couJd but see him this morning,’’ he said, ‘‘ moaning in 
- his flowered dressing-gown—writhing on his sofa ; if you could but have seen him lolling 

_ out his tongue to Gollop the apothecary.”’ 
Bie ‘* See whom ?’’ said Miss Sharp. 

“Whom? Oh, whom? Captain Dobbin, of course, to whom we were all so atten- 
tive, by the way, last night.”’ 

‘We were very unkind to him,’’ Emmy said, blushing very much. ‘‘I—I quite 
forgot him.”’ : 

‘“Of course you did,’’ cried Osborne, still on the laugh. ‘‘ One can’t be always 
thinking about Dobbin, you know, Amelia. Can one, Miss Sharp ?’’ 

‘‘ Except when he overset the glass of wine at dinner,’’ Miss Sharp said, with a 
haughty air and a toss of the head, ‘‘I never gave the existence of Captain Dobbin 
dne single moment’s consideration.” S sae 

‘Very good, Miss Sharp, I’ll tell him,’’ Osborne said ; and as he spoke Miss Shar 
began to have a feeling of distrust and hatred toward this young officer, which h 
was quite unconscious of having inspired. ‘‘He is to make fun of me, is he?’ 
thought Rebecca. ‘‘Has he been laughing about me to Joseph? Has he frightened 
him? Perhaps he won’t come.’’ A film passed over her eyes and her heart beat quite 
quick. 

“You're always joking,’’said she, smiling as innocently as she could. ‘‘ Joke 
away, Mr. George; there’s nobody to defend me.’’ And George Osborne, as she 
walked away, and Amelia looked reprovingly at him, felt some little manly compunc- 
tion for having inflicted any unnecessary unkindness upon this helpless creature. ‘‘ My 
dearest Amelia,’’ said he, ‘‘ you are too good—too kind. You don’t know the world. 
Ido. And your little friend Miss Sharp must learn her station.” 

“Don’t you think Jos will—’’ ag 

‘‘Upon my word, my dear, I don’t know. He may or may not. I’m not his 
master. I only know he is a very foolish, vain fellow, and put my dear little girl into a 
very painful and awkward position last night. My dearest diddle-diddle-darling !” 
He was off laughing again ; and he did it so drolly that Emmy laughed too 

All that day Jos never came. But Amelia had no fear about this ; for the little 
schemer had actually sent away the page, Mr. Sambo's aide-de-camp, to Mr. Joseph’s 
lodgings, to ask for some book he had promised, and how he was; and the reply 
through Jos’s man, Mr. Brush, was,that his master was ill in bed, and had just had the 
doctor with him. He must come to-morrow, she thought, but she never had the cour 
age to speak a word on the subject to Rebecca, nor did that young woman hersel. 
allude to it in any way during the whole evening after the night at Vauxhall. ert. 
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The next day, however, as the two young ladies sate on the sofa, pretending to 
work, orto write letters, or to read novels, Sambo came into the room with his usual 
engaging grin, with a packet 
“under his arm and a note ona 
tray... ‘Note from Mr. Jos, 
miss,’’ says Sambo, 

How Amelia trembled as she 
opened it ! 

So it ran : 


“DEAR AMELIA! I send you the 
‘Orphan of the Forest.’ I was too ill te 
come yesterday. I leave town to-day 
for Cheltenham. Pray excuse me, if 
you can, to the amiable Miss Sharp, for 
my conduct at Vauxhall, and entreat 
her to pardon and forget every word I 
may have uttered when excited by that 
fatal supper. As soon as I have te- 
covered, for my health is very much “== 
shaken, I shall go to Scotland As some wl NI 
months, and am i 

“* Truly yours, Jos. SEDLEY.” 


It was the death-warrant. 
All was over. Amelia did not 
care to look at Rebecca’s pale 
face and burning eyes, but she 
dropped the letter into her 
friend’s lap, and got up, and 
went up-stairs to her room, and 
cried her little heart out. 
Blenkinsop, the housekeeper, there sought her presently with consolation, on 
whose shoulder Amelia wept confidentially, and relieved herself a good deal. ‘‘ Don’t — 
take on, miss. I didn't like to tell you. But none of us in the house have liked her, 
except at fust. I sorher with my own eyesreading your ma’s letters. Pinner says she’s 
always about your trinket-box and drawers, and everybody’s drawers, and she’s sure 
she’s put your white ribbing into her box.”’ 
**T gave it her, I gave it her,’’ said Amelia. 5 
But this did not alter Mrs. Blenkinsop’s opinion of Miss Sharp. ‘‘I don’t trust 
them governesses, Pinner,’’ she remarked to the maid. ‘‘ They give themselves the hair 
and hupstarts of ladies, and their wages is no better than you nor me.”’ 
_ It now became clear to every soul in the house, except poor Amelia, that Rebecca 
should take her departure, and high and low (always with the one exception) agreed 
hat that event should take place as speedily as possible. Our good child ransacked all 
her drawers, cupboards, reticules, and gimcrack-boxes—passed in review all her gowns, 
fichus, tags, bobbins, laces, silk stockings, and fallals—selecting this thing and that 
_ and the other, to make a little heap for Rebecca. And going to her papa—that gener- 
ous British merchant, who had promised to give her 
as many guineas as she was years old—she begged 
the old gentleman to give the money to dear Rebec- 
ca, who must want it, while she lacked for nothing. 

She even made George Osborne contribute, and 
nothing loath (for he was as free-handed a young 
fellow as any in the army), he went to Bond Street, 
and bought the best hat and spencer that money 
could buy. 

‘‘That’s George’s present to you, Rebecca, 
dear,’’ said Amelia, quite proud of the bandbox con- 
veying these gifts.* ‘‘ What a taste he has! There’s 
nobody like him,”’ 


* It was the author’s intention, faithful to history, to depict all 
the characters of this tale in their proper costumes, as they wore 
them at the commencement of the century. But when I remem- 
ber the appearance of people in those days, and that an officer 


as 
and tthe were actually habited like this—I have not the heart to disfigure my heroes and heroines by costumes 
Z so hi Sous ; and have, on the contrary, engaged a model of rank dressed according to the present fashion. 
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‘‘ Nobody,’’ Rebecca answered, ‘‘ How thankful Iam to him !’’ She was thinking 
in her heart, ‘‘ It was George Osborne who prevented my marriage.’’ And she loved 
George Osborne accordingly. 

She made her preparations for departure with great equanimity, and accepted all 
the kind little Amelia’s presents, after just the proper degree of hesitation and reluc- 
tance. She vowed eternal gratitude to Mrs. Sedley, of course; but did not intrude 
herself upon that good lady too much, who was embarrassed, and evidently wishing to 
avoid her, She kissed Mr. Sedley’s hand when he presented her with the purse, and 
asked permission to consider him for the future as her kind, kind friend and protector. 
Her behavior was so affecting that he was going to write her a check for twenty 
pounds more, but he restrained his feelings. The carriage was in waiting to take him 
to dinner, so he tripped away’with a ‘‘ God bless you, my dear ; always come here when 
you come to town, you know, Drive to the Mansion House, James.”’ ’ 

Finally came the parting with Miss Amelia, over which picture I intend to throw a 
veil. But after a scene in which one person was in earnest and the other a perfect per- 
former—after the tenderest caresses, the most pathetic tears, the smelling-bottle, and 
some of the very best feelings of the heart, had been called into requisition—Rebecca 
and Amelia parted, the former vowing to love her friend for ever and ever and ever, 


CHAPTER VII. 


CRAWLEY OF QUEEN’S CRAWLEY, 


in MONG the most respected of the names beginning in 
‘ a Pp g g 


I’ C which the ‘‘ Court Guide’’ contained, in the year 
‘  18—, was that of Crawley, Sir Pitt, Baronet, Great 

Gaunt Street, and Queen’s Crawley, Hants. This hon- 
orable name had figured constantly also in the Parlia- 
mentary List for many years, in conjunction with that 
of anumber of other worthy gentlemen who sat in 
turns for the borough. : 

It is related, with regard to the borough of 
Queen’s Crawley, that Queen Elizabeth in one of her 
progresses, stopping at Crawley to breakfast, was so 
delighted with some remarkably fine Hampshire beer 
which was then presented to her by the Crawley of 
the day (a handsome gentleman with a trim beard and 
a good leg), that she forthwith erected Crawley into a 
borough to send two members to Parliament ; and the 
place, from the day of that illustrious visit, took the 
name of Queen’s Crawley, which it holds up to the 
present moment. And though, by the lapse of time 
and those mutations which age produces in empires, 
cities, and boroughs, Queen’s Crawley was no longer so populous a place as it had been 
in Queen Bess’s time—nay, was come down to that condition of borough which used to 
be denominated rotten—yet, as Sir Pitt Crawley would say with perfect justice, in his 
elegant way, ‘‘ Rotten! be hanged—it produces me a good fifteen hundred a year.”’ 

Sir Pitt Crawley (named after the great Commoner) was the son of Walpole Crawley, 
first baronet, of the Tape and Sealing-Wax Office in the reign of George II., when he 
was impeached for peculation, as were a great number of other honest gentlemen of 
those days ; and Walpole Crawley was, as need scarcely be said, son of John Churchill 
Crawley, named after the celebrated military commander of the reign of Queen Anne. 
The family tree (which hangs up at Queen’s Crawley) furthermore mentions Charles 
Stuart, afterward called Barebones, Crawley, son of the Crawley of James the First’s time; 
and, finally, Queen Elizabeth’s Crawley, who is represented as the foreground of the 
picture, in his forked beard and armor. Out of his waistcoat, as usual, grows a tree, on 
the main branches of which the above illustrious names are inscribed. Close by the 
name of Sir Pitt Crawley, Baronet, the subject of the present memoir, are written that _ 
of his brother, the Reverend Bute Crawley (the great Commoner was in disgrace when 
the reverend gentleman was born), rector of Crawley-cum-Snailby, and of various other 
male and female members of the Crawley family. orb 
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Sir Pitt was first married to Grizzel, sixth daughter of Mungo Binkie, Lord Binkie 
and cousin, in consequence, of Mr. Dundas. She brought him two sons—Pitt named 
not ‘so much after his father as after the heaven-born minister, and Rawdon Crawley 
from the Prince of Wales’s friend, whom his Majesty George IV, forgot so completely. 
Many years after her ladyship’s demise, Sir Pitt led to the altar Rosa, daughter of Mr. 
G. Dawson, of Mudbury, by whom he had two daughters, for whose benefit Miss 
Rebecca Sharp was now engaged as governess. It wiil be seen that the young lady was 
come into a family of very genteel connections, and was about to move in a much more 
distinguished circle than that humble one which she had just quitted in Russell Square. 

She had received her orders to join her-pupils, in a note which was written upon an 
old envelope, and which contained the following words : ’ 


‘* Sir Pitt Crawley begs Miss Sharp and baggidge may be hear on Tuesday, asI leaf for Queen s Craw- 
ley to-morrow morning e7/y. 
“‘ Great Gaunt Street.’”’ 


Rebecca had never seen a baronet, as far as she knew, and as soon as she had taken 
leave of Amelia, and counted the guineas which good-natured Mr. Sedley had put into 
a purse for her, and as 
soon as she had done 
wiping her eyes with her 
handkerchief (which op- 
eration she concluded the 
very moment the carriage 
had turned the corner 
of the street), she began 
to depict in her own 
mind what a_ baronet 
must be. ‘‘I wonder 
does he wear a star?’ 
thought she, ‘‘or is it 
only lords that wear 
stars? But he will be 
very handsomely dressed 
in a court suit, with ruf- 
fles, and his hair a lit- 
tle powdered, like Mr. 
Wroughton at Covent 
Garden. I suppose he 
will be awfully proud, 
and that I shall be treat- 
ed most contemptuously. 
Still I must bear my hard 
lot as well as I can—at 
least I shall be among 
gentlefolks, and not with 
vulgar City people ;’’ and 
she fell to thinking of her 
Russell Square friends 
with that very same phil- 
osophical bitterness with 
which, in a certain apo- 
logue, the fox is repre- 
sented as speaking of the 
‘grapes. 
Having passed through 
_ Gaunt Square into Great 
Gaunt Street, the car- 
riage at length stopped at a tall gloomy house between two other tall gloomy houses, 
each with a hatchment over the middJe drawing-room window, as is the custom of 
houses in Great Gaunt Street, in which gloomy locality death seems to reign per- 
petual. The shutters of the first-floor windows of Sir Pitt’s mansion were closed— 
ose of the dining-room were partially open—and the blinds neatly covered up in old 
wspapers. 4 
John, the groom, who had driven the carriage alone, did not care to descend to ring 
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the bell, and so prayed a passing milk-boy to perform that office for him. When the 
bell was rung, a head appeared between the interstices of the dining-room shutters, and 
the door was opened by a man in drab breeches and gaiters, with a dirty old coat, a 
foul old neckcloth lashed round his bristly neck, a shining bald head, a leering red face, 
a pair of twinkling gray eyes, and a mouth perpetually on the grin, 

‘This Sir Pitt Crawley’s ?’’ says John, from the box, 

‘« Ees,’’ says the man at the door, with a nod. 

‘‘ Wand down these ’ere trunks, then,’’ said John. 

‘“* Hand ’m down yourself,’’ said the porter. 

‘Don't you see I can’t leave my hosses? Come, bear a hand, my fine feller, and 
miss will give you some beer,’’ said John, with a horse-laugh, for he was no longer 
respectful to Miss Sharp, as her connection with the family was broken off, and as she 
had given nothing to the servants on coming away. 

The bald-headed man, taking his hands out of his breeches-pockets, advanced on 
‘his summons, and throwing Miss Sharp's trunk over his shoulder, carried it into the 
house. 

‘Take this basket and shawl, if you please, and open the door,’’ said Miss Sharp, 
and descended from the carriage in much indignation. ‘I shall write to Mr. Sedley and 
inform him of your conduct,”’ said she to the groom. 

“Don’t,” replied that functionary. ‘‘ I hope you’ve forgot nothink ? Miss *Melia’s 
gownds—have you got them—as the lady’s-maid was to have ’ad? I hope they’ll fit 
you. Shut the door, Jim, you'll get no good out of ’er,”’ continued John, pointing with 
his thumb toward Miss Sharp ; ‘‘a bad lot, I tell you, a bad lot ;’’ and so saying, Mr. 
Sedley’s groom drove away. The truth is, he was attached to the lady’s-maid in ques- 
tion, and indignant that she should have been robbed of her perquisites. 

On entering the dining-room, by the orders of the individual in gaiters, Rebecca 
found that apartment not more cheerful than such rooms usually are, when genteel 
families are out of town. The faithful chambers seem, as it were, to mourn the absence 
of their masters. The turkey carpet has rolled itself up and retired sulkily under the 
sideboard, the pictures have hidden their faces behind old sheets of brown paper, the 
ceiling lamp is muffled up in a dismal sack of brown holland, the window-curtains 
have disappeared under all sorts of shabby envelopes, the marble bust of Sir Walpole 
Crawley is looking from its black corner at the bare boards and the oiled fire-irons and 
the empty card-racks over the mantelpiece ; the cellaret has lurked away behind the car- 

pet, the chairs are turned up heads and 
tails along the walls, and in the dark 
corner opposite the statue is an old- 
fashioned crabbed knife-box, locked and 
sitting on a dumb-waiter. 

Two kitchen chairs and a round 
table and an attenuated old poker 
and tongs were, however, gathered 
round the fireplace, as was a ‘<aucepan 
over a feeble, sputtering fire. There 
was a bit of cheese and bread and a tin 
candlestick on the table, and a little 

black porter in a pint-pot. 

‘‘Had your dinner, I suppose? It 
is not too warm for you? Like a drop | 
of beer ?”’ : 

‘* Where is Sir Pitt Crawley ?’’ said. 
Miss Sharp majestically. 

‘‘ He, he! nm Sir Pitt Crawley: 
Reklect you owe me a pint for bring- 
ing down your luggage. He, he! 
Ask Tinker if I a’n’t. Mrs. Tinker, — 
Miss Sharp; Miss Governess, Mrs. 
Charwoman. Ho, ho!’’ bd 

The lady addressed as Mrs. Tinke: 
at this moment made her appearance 

with a pipe and a paper of tobacco, for 
which she had been dispatched a minute before Miss Sharp’s arrival; and she handed 
the articles over to Sir Pitt, who had taken his seat by the fire. ead 

‘Where’s the farden?’ said he, ‘‘I gave you three-halfpence. Where’s the — 
change, old Tinker ?’’ ga eee 
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Br ts pe Rana Dales Mrs. Tinker, flinging down the coin; “ it’s only baronets as 

e's: farthing a day is seven shillings a year,"” answered the M.P. ; “seven shillings 
a year is the interest of seven guineas. Take care of your farthings, old Tinker, and 
your guineas will come quite nat'ral.’’ . 

r a You may be sure it’s Sir Pitt Crawley, young woman,”’’ said Mrs. Tinker surlily 

because hetooks to his farthings. You'll know him better afore long.”’ 

And like me none the worse, Miss Sharp,’’ said the old gentleman, with an air 
almost of politeness. ‘'I must be just before I’m generous.”’ 

‘* He never gave away a farthing in his Tife,’’ growled Tinker. 

~~ Never, and never will—it’s against my principle. Go and get another chair from 
the kitchen, Tinker, if you want to sit down, and then we'll have a bit of supper.’’ 

Presently the baronet plunged a fork into the saucepan on the fire, and withdrew 
from the pot a piece of tripe and an onion, which he divided into pretty equal portions, 
and of which he partook with Mrs. Tinker. ‘‘ You see, Miss Sharp, when I’m not here 
Tinker s on board wages ; when I’m in town she dines with the family. Haw! haw ! 
I'm glad Miss Sharp’s not hungry, a’n’t you, Tink?’ And they fell to upon their 
frugal supper. 

After supper Sir Pitt Crawley began to smoke his pipe, and when it became quite 
dark he lighted the rushlight in the tin candlestick, and producing from an intermi- 
nable pocket a huge mass of papers, began reading them, and putting them in order. 

*“I’m here on law business, my dear, and that’s how it happens that I shall have 
the pleasure of such a pretty travelling companion to-morrow.” 

** He's always at law business,’’ said Mrs, Tinker, taking up the pot of porter. 

** Drink and drink about,’’ said the baronet. ‘‘ Yes, my dear, Tinker is quite sight : 
I’ve lost and won more lawsuits than any man in England. Look here at Crawley, bart., 
v. Snaffle. I'll throw him over, or my name’s not Pitt Crawley. Podder and another 
versus Crawley, Bart. Overseers of Snaily Parish against Crawley, Bart. They can’t 
prove it’s common: I'll defy ’em; the land’s mine. It no more belongs to the parish 
than it does to you or Tinker here. I'll beat ’em if it cost me a thousand guineas. 
Look over the papers ; you may if you like, my dear. Do you write a good hand? 
[ll make you useful when we’re at Queen’s Crawley, depend on it, Miss Sharp. Now 
the dowager’s dead I want some one.”’ 

** She was as bad as he,”’ said Tinker. ‘‘ She took the law of every one of her trades- 
men, and turned away forty-eight footmen in tour years.” 

““She was close—very close,’’ said the baronet simply; ‘‘ but she was a valyble 
woman to me, and saved mea steward.’’ Aud in this confidential strain, and much to 
the amusement of the new-comer, the conversation continued for a considerable time. 
Whatever Sir Pitt Crawley’s qualities might be, good or bad, he did not make the least 
disguise of them. He talked of himself incessantly, sometimes in the coarsest and vul- 
garest Hampshire accent, sometimes adopting the ione of aman of the world. And so, 
with injunctions to Miss Sharp to be ready at five in the morning, he bade her good- 
night. ‘‘ You'll sleep with Tinker to-night,’’ he said; ‘‘it’sa big bed, and there’s 
room fortwo. Lady Crawley died in it. Good-night.’’. 

Sir Pitt went off after this benediction, and the solemn Tinker, rushlight in hand, 
led the way up the great bleak stone stairs, past the great dreary drawing-room doors, 
with the handles muffled up in paper, into. the great front bedroom where Lady 
Crawley had slept her last. The bed and chamber were so funereal and gloomy you 
might have fancied not only that Lady Crawley died in the room, but that her ghost 
inhabited it. Rebecca sprang about the apartment, however, with the greatest live- 
liness, and had peeped into the huge wardrobes and the closets and the cupboards, 
and tried the drawers which were locked, and examined the dreary pictures and toi- 

_ let appointments, while the old charwoman was saying her prayers. “ I shouldn’t 
like to sleep in this-yeer bed without a good conscience, miss,’’ said the old woman. 
' ** There’s room for us and a half dozen of ghosts in it,’ says Rebecca. ‘ Tell me all 
about Lady Crawley and Sir Pitt Crawley, and everybody, my dear Mrs. Tinker.”” 
But old Tinker was not to be pumped by this little cross-questioner ; and signifying 
to her that bed was a place for sleeping, not conversation, set up in her corner of the 
- bed such a snore as only the nose of innocence can produce. Rebecca lay awake for a 
jong, long time, thinking of the morrow, and of the new world into which she was. 
_ going, and of her chances of success there. The rushlight flickered in the basin. The 
mantelpiece cast up a great black shadow over half of a mouldy old sample, which her 
_ defunct ladyship had worked, no doubt, and over two little family pictures of young 
- lads, one in a college gown, and the other in a red jacket like a soldier, When she 
- went to sleep, Rebecca chose that one to dream about. 
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At four o’clock, on such a roseate summer’s morning as even made Great Gaunt 
Street look cheerful, the faithful Tinker, having wakened her bedfellow and bid her 
prepare for departure, unbarred and unbolted the great hall-door (the clanging and clap- 
ping whereof startled the sleeping echoes in the street), and taking her way into Oxford 
Street, summoned a coach from a stand there. It is needless to particularize the number 
of the vehicle, or to state that the driver was stationed thus early in the neighborhood | 
of Swallow Street in hopes that some young buck, reeling homeward from the tavern, 
might need the aid of his vehicle, and pay him with the generosity of intoxication. 

It is likewise needless to say that the driver, if he had any such hopes as those 
above stated, was grossly disappointed, and that the worthy baronet whom he drove 
to the city did not give him one sin- 
gle penny more than his fare. It was 
in vain that Jehu appealed and storm- 
ed, that he flung down Miss Sharp’s 
bandboxes in the gutter at the ’Necks, 
and swore he would take the law of his 
fare. 

‘* You'd better not,’’ said one of the 
ostlers ; ‘‘ it’s Sir Pitt Crawley.” 

‘*So it is, Joe,’’ cried the baronet 
approvingly ; ‘‘ and I’d like to see the 
man can do me.” 

‘*So should oi,’’ said Joe, grinning 
sulkily, and mounting the baronet’s 
baggage on the roof of the coach. 

“Keep the box for me, Leader,”’ 
exclaims the member of Parliament 
to the coachman, who replied, “‘ Yes, 
- Sir Pitt,’’ with a touch of his hat, and 
_ rage in his soul (for he had promised 
the box to a young gentleman from 
Cambridge, who wouid have given a 
crown to a certainty), and Miss Sharp 
was accommodated with a back seat 
inside the carriage, which might be 
said to be carrying her into the wide 
world. 

How the young man from Cam- 
bridge sulkily put his five great-coats in front, but was reconciled when little Miss 
Sharp was made to quit the carriage, and mount up beside him, when he covered 
her up in one of his Benjamins, and became perfectly good-humored; how ,the 
asthmatic gentleman, the prim lady, who declared upon her sacred honor she had 
never travelled ina public carriage before (there is always such a lady in a coach— 
alas !.was.;-for the coaches, where are they ?), and the fat widow with the brandy- 
bottle, took their places inside; how the porter asked them all for money, and got 
sixpence from the gentleman and five greasy halfpence from the fat widow ; and 
how the carriage at length drove away—now threading the dark lanes of Aldersgate, 
anon clattering by the Blue Cupola of St. Paul’s, jingling rapidly by the strangers’ 
entry of Fleet Market, which, with Exeter "Change, has now departed to the world of 
shadows ; how they passed the White Bear in Piccadilly, and saw the dew rising up 

from the market-gardens of Knightsbridge; how Turnham 


Green, Brentford, Bagshot, were passed—need not be told here. + ane nD 
a! 1 il : Ii 
My 


But the writer of these pages, who has pursued in former days, rant hil 
and in the same bright weather, the same remarkable journey, | 
cannot but think of it with a sweet and tender regret. Where is (lus 
the road now, and its merry incidents of life? Is there no Chel- Hi | 
sea or Greenwich for the old, honest, pimple-nosed coachmen? I | tj 
wonder where are the, those good fellows? Is old Weller alive iH 
\ 


or dead ? and the waiters, yea, and the inns at which they wait- | 
ed, and the cold rounds of beef inside, and the stunted Ostler, 3 Zz : 
with his blue nose and clinking pail, where is he, and where is At Sg 
his generation? To those great geniuses now in petticoats, who 2 SS ES 
shall write novels for the beloved reader’s children, these men ees 
and things will be as much legend and history as Nineveh, or Coeur de Lion, or Jack 
Sheppard. For them stage-coaches will have become romances—a team of four bays 


LY 
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as fabulous as Bucephalus or Black Bess. Ah, how their coats shone as the stable-men 
pulled their clcthes off, and away they went—ah ! how their tails shook as with smok- 
ing sides at the stage’s end. they demurely walked away into the inn-yard! Alas! 
we shall never hear the horn sing at midnight, or see the pike-gates fly open any more. 
Whither, however, is the light four-inside Trafalgar coach carrying us? Let us be set 


down at Queen’s Crawley without further divagation, and see how Miss Rebecca Sharp 
speeds there. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
PRIVATE AND CONFIDENTIAL, 
Miss Rebecca Sharp to Miss Amelia Sedley, Russell Square, London. (Free.—Pitt Crawley.) 


““My Dearest, SWEETEST AMELIA? 


“With wh t mingled joy and sorrow do I take up the pen to write to my dearest friend! Oh, whata 
change between to-day and yesterday! Now I am friendless and alone ; yesterday I was at homesin the 
sweet company of a sister, whom I shall ever, ever cherish ! ff 

**T will not tell you in what tears and sadness I passed the fatal night in which I separated from you. 
You went on Tuesday to joy and happiness, with your mother and your devoted young seldier by your side ; 
and I thought of you all night, dancing at the 
Perkins’s, the prettiest, I am sure, of all the 
young ladies at the Ball. I was brought by the 
groom in the old carriage to Sir Pitt Crawley’s 
town house, where, after John the groom had 
behaved most rudely and insolently to me 
(alas ! ’twas safe to insult poverty and misfor- 
tune !), I was given over to Sir P.’s care, and 
made to pass the night in an old gloomy bed, 
and by the side of a horrid gloomy old char- 
woman, who keeps the house. I did not sleep 
one single wink the whole night. 

“Sir Pitt is not what we silly girls, when we 
used to read Cecilia at Chiswick, imagined a 
baronet must have been. Anything, indeed, less 
like Lord Orville cannot be imagined. Fancy 
an old, stumpy, short, vulgar, and very dirty 
man, in old clothes and shabby old gaiters, who 
smokes a horrid pipe, and cooks his own horrid 
supper in a saucepan. He speaks with a coun- 
try accent, and swore a great deal at the old 
charwoman, at the hackney coachman who 
drove us to the inn where the coach went from, ~ 
and on which I.made the journey oxtstde for the 
greater part of the way. ; ’ 7 

‘‘T was awakened at daybreak ‘by the char- 
woman, and having arrived at the inn, was at 
first placed inside the coach. But when we got 
to a place called Leakington, where the rain 
began to fall very heavily—will you believe it? 
—I was forced to come outside ; for Sir Pitt is 
a proprietor of the coach, and as a passenger 
came at Mudbury, who wanted an inside place, 
I was obliged to go outside in the rain, where, however, a young gentleman from Cambridge College shel- 
tered me very kindly in one of his severa/ great-coats. ; ; 

‘‘This gentleman and the guard seemed to know Sir Pitt very well, and laughed at him a great deal. 
They both agreed in calling him an of screw ; which means a very stingy, avaricious person. He never 
gives any money to anybody, they said (and this meanness I hate); and the young gentleman made me 
remark that we drove very slow for the last two stages on the road, because Sir Pitt was on the box, and 
because he is proprietor of the horses for this part of the journey. ‘ But won't I flog ’em on to _Squashmore 
when I take the ribbons?’ said the young Canad. ‘And sarve ’em right, Master Jack,’ said the guard. 
When I comprehended the meaning of this phrase, and that Master Jack intended to drive the rest of the 
way, and revenge himself on Sir Pitt’s horses, of course I laughed too. : 

““ A carriage and four splendid horses, covered with armorial bearings, however, awaited us at Mudbury, 
four miles from ueen’s Crawley, and we made our entrance to the baronet’s park in state. There is a fine 


_ avenue of a mile long leading to the house, and the woman at the lodge-gate (over the pillars of which are a 
_ serpent and a dove, the supporters of the Crawley arms) made usa number of courtesies as she flung open the 


old iron carved doors, which are something like those at odious Chiswick. ‘ \ 
'  € There’s an avenue,’ said Sir Pitt, ‘a mile long. There’s six thousand pound of timber in them there 
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trees. Do you call that nothing?’ He pronounced avenue, evenue, and nothing, zothink, so droll » and he 
had a Mr. Hodson, his hind from Mudbury, into the carriage with him, and they talked about distraining, 
and selling up, and draining and subsoiling, and a great deal about tenants and farming—much more than I 
could understand. Sam Miles had been caught poaching, and Peter Bailey had gone to the workhouse at 
last. ‘Serve him right,’ said Sir Pitt; ‘him and his family has been cheating me on that farm these hundred 
and fifty years.’ Some old tenant, I suppose, who could not pay his rent. Sir Pitt might have said, ‘4e and 
his family’ to be sure ; but rich baronets do not need to be careful about grammar, as poor governesses must 
be. 

‘‘ As we passed, I remarked a beautiful ‘church-spire rising above some old elms in the park ; and before 
them, in the midst of a lawn, and some outhouses, an old red house with tall chimneys covered with ivy, 
and the windows shining in the sun, ‘Is that your church, sir?’ I said. 

“Ves, hang it,’ said Sir Pitt (only he used, dear, a much wickeder word); ‘how’s Buty, Hodson? 
Buty’s my brother Bute, my dear—my brother the parson. Buty and the Beast | call him, ha, ha! ‘ 

“‘ Hodson laughed too, and then looking more grave and nodding his head, said, ‘ I’m afraid he’s better, 
Sit Pitt. He was out on his pony yesterday, looking at our corn.’ 

‘“«T ooking after his tithes, hang’un ’ (only he used the same wicked word). ‘ Will brandy and water never 
kill him? He’s as tough as old whatdyecallum—old Methusalem.’ 

‘Mr, Hodson laughed again. ‘The young men is home from college. They’ve whopped John Scrog- 
gins till he’s well nigh dead.’ 

‘** Whop my second keeper !’ roared out Sir Pitt. 

‘«« He was on the parson’s ground, sir,’ replied Mr. Hodson ; and Sir Pittin a fury swore that if he ever 
caught 'em poaching on his ground, he’d transport ’em, by the lord he would. However, he said, * I've sold 
the presentation of the living, Hodson ; none of that breed shall get it, I war’nt ;’ and Mr. Hodson said he 
was quite right ; and I have no doubt from this that the two brothers are at variance—as brothers often are, 
and sisters too. Don’t you remember the two Miss Scratchleys at Chiswick, how they used always to fight 
and quarrel—and Mary Box, how she was always thumping Louisa ? ; 

‘* Presently, seeing two little boys gathering sticks in the wood, Mr. Hodson jumped out of the carriage, 
at Sir Pitt’s order, and rushed upon them with his whip. ‘ Pitch into ’em, Hodson,’ roared the baronet ; 
‘ flog their little souls out, and bring ’em up to the house, the vagabonds ; I'll commit ’em as sure as my 
name’s Pitt.’ And presently we heard Mr. Hodson’s whip cracking on the shoulders of the poor little blubber- 
ing wrétches, and Sir Pitt, seeing that the malefactors were in custody, drove on to the hall. 

‘* All the servants were ready to meet us, and 


* * * * * * * * * * * * ‘Si % 


‘‘ Here, my dear, I was interrupted last night by a dreadful thumping at my door: and who do you 
think it was? Sir Pitt Crawley in his night-cap and dressing-gown——such a figure ! As I shrank away from 
- such a visitor, he came forward and‘seized my candle. ‘No candles after eleven o’clock, Miss Becky,’ said 
he. ‘Go to bed in the dark, you pretty little hussy’ (that is what he called me), * and unless you wish me to 
come for the candle every night, mind and bein bed at eleven.’ And with this, he and Mr. Horrocks the butler 
weat off laughing. You may be sure I shall not encourage any more of their visits. They let loose two 
immense bluod-hounds at night, which all last night were yelling and howling at the moon. * I call the dog 
Gorer,’ said Sir Pitt; ‘he’s killed a man that dog has, and is master of a bull, and the mother I used to call 
‘fora ; but now I calls her Aroarer, for she’s too old to bite. Haw, haw! : 

‘* Before the house of Queen’s Crawley, which isan odious old-fashioned red-brick mansion, with tall 
chimneys and gables of the style of Queen Bess, there is a terrace flanked by the family dove and serpent, 
_ and on which the great hall-door opens. And oh, my dear, the great hall ] am sure is as big and as glum as the 

greit hall in the dear castle of Udolpho. It has a large fireplace, in which we might put half Miss Pinker- 
 ton's school, and the grate is big enough to roast an ox at the very least. Round the room hang I don’t 
know how many generations of Crawleys, some with beards and ruffs, some with huge wigs and toes turned 
out, som? dressed in long straight stays and gowns that look as stiff as towers, and some with long ringlets, 
and oh, my dear! scarcely any stays at all. At one end of the hall is the great staircase all in black oak, as 
dismal as may be, and on either side are tall doors with stags’ heads over them, leading to the billiard-room 
and the library, and the great yellow saloon and the morning-rooms. I think there are at least twenty bed- 
rooms on the first floor ; one of them has the bed in which Queen Elizabeth slept ; and-I have been taken by 
my new pupils through all these fine apartments this morning. They are not rendered less gloomy, I prom- 
ise you, by having the shutters always shut ; and there is scarce one of the apartments, but when the light 
was let into it, I expected to see a ghost in the room. We have a school-room on the second floor, with my 
bedroom leading into it on one side, and that of the young ladies on the other. Then there are Mr. Pitt's 
apartments—Mr. Crawley, he is called—the eldest son, and Mr, Rawdon Crawley’s rooms—he is an officer 
like somebody, and away with his regiment. There is no want of room I assure you. You might lodge ail the 
people in Russell Square in the house, I think, and have space to spare. 

‘Half an hour after our arrival the great dinner-bell was rung, and I came down with my two pupils 
(they are very thin, insignificant little chits of ten and eight years old). I came down in your dary muslin 
gown (about which that odious Mrs. Pinner was so rude, because you gave it me) ; for I am to be treated as 
one of the family, except on company days, when the young ladies and I are to dine up-stairs. 

‘Well, the great dinner-bell rang, and we all assembled in the little drawing-room where my Lady 
Crawley sits, She is the second Lady Crawley, and mother of the young ladies. She was an ironmonger’s 
daughter, and her marriage was thought a great match. She looks as if she had been handsome once, and 
her eyes are always weeping for the loss of her beauty. She is pale and meagre and high-shouldered, and 
has not a word to say for herself, evidently. Her step-son, Mr. Crawley, was likewise inthe room. He 
was in full dress, as pompous as an undertaker. He is pale, thin, ugly, silent ; he has thin legs, no chest, 
hay-colored whiskers, and straw-colored hair. He is the very picture of his sainted mother over the mantel- 
piece—Griselda of the noble house of Binkie. ¥: 

- a eae is the new governess, Mr. Crawley,’ said Lady Crawley, coming forward and taking my hand. 
“ Miss Sharp. ’ 

‘** Oh!’ said Mr. Crawley, and pushed his head once forward, and began again to read a great 
with which he was busy. : 

‘«*T hope you will be kind to my girls,’ said Lady Crawley, with her pink eyes always full ¢ 

‘«*«T aw, ma, of course she will,’ said the eldest ; and I saw at a glance that I need not be 
woman, 
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“** My lady is served,’ says the butler in black, in aa immense white shirt-frill that look if i 
been one of the Queen Elizabeth’s ruffs depicted in the hall; and so, taking Mr. Crawley’s ne we aes 
way to the dining-room, whither I followed with : 
my little pupils-in each hand. ' 

“Sir Pitt was-already in the room with a sil- 
ver jug. He had just been to the cellar, and was 
in full dress too—that is, he had taken his gaiters 
off, and showed his little dumpy legs in black 
worsted stockings. The sideboard was covered 
with glistening old plate—old cups, both gold and 
silver ; old salvers and cruet-stands, like Rundell 
and Bridge’s shop. Everything on the table was 
in silver too, and two footmen, with red hair and 
canary-colored liveries, stood on cither side of the 
sideboard, 

““Mr. Crawley said a long grace, and Sir Pitt 
said amen, and the great silver dish-covers were 
removed. 

*** What have we for dinner, Betsy ?’ said the 
baronet. 

““* Mutton broth, I believe, Sir Pitt,’ answered 
Lady Crawley. she 

““ Mouton aux navets,’ added the butler 
gravely (pronounce, if you please, moutongonav- 
vy); ‘and the soup is potege de mouton a 7’ Ecos- 
satse, The side-dishes contain pommes we terre 
au naturel and choufleur & [eau.’ 

““*Mutton’s mutton,’ said the baronet, ‘ and 
a devilish good thing. What shif was it, Hor- 
rocks, and when did you kill ?’ 

*** One of the black-faced Scotch, Sir Pitt: we 
xilled on Thursday.’ 

“** Who took any ?”’ 

“Steel, of Mudbury, took the saddle and two 
legs, Sir Pitt ; but he says the last was too young 
and confounded woolly, Sir Pitt.’ 

“** Will you take some fotage, Miss ah—Miss Blunt?’ said Mr. Crawley. 

““* Capital Scotch broth, my dear,’ said Sir Pitt, ‘ though they call it by a French name.’ 

“**T believe it is the custom, sir, in decent society,’ said Mr. Crawley haughtily, ‘to call’ the dish as I 
have called it ;’ and it was served to us on silver soup-plates by the footmen in the canary coats, with the 
mouton aux navets. Then ‘ale and water’ were brought and served to us young ladies in wine-glasses. I 
am not a judge of ale, but I can say with a clear conscience I prefer water. 

‘‘ While we were enjoying our repast, Sir Pitt took occasion to ask what had become of the shoulders of _ 
the mutton, ’ 4 

***T believe they were eaten in the servants’ hall," said my lady, humbly. ite 

“** They was, my lady,’ said Horrocks, ‘ and precious little else we get there neither.’ Pa 

“* Sir Pitt burst into a horse-laugh and continued his conversation with Mr. Horrocks. ‘ That there little 
black pig of the Kent sow’s breed must be uncommon fat now.’ a 

***Tt’s not quite busting, Sir Pitt,’ said the butler with the gravest air, at which Sir Pitt, and with him the 
young ladies, this time, began to laugh violently. 

“** Miss Crawley, Miss Rose Crawley,’ said Mr. Crawley, ‘ your laughter strikes me as being exceed- 
ingly out of place.’ 

“* Never mind, my lord,’ said the baronet, ‘ we'll try the porker on Saturday. Kill un on Saturday 
morning, John Horrocks. Miss Sharp adores pork, don’t you, Miss Sharp ?’ 

“ And I think this is all the conversation that I remember at dinner. When the repast was concluded a 
jug of hot water was placed before Sir Pitt, with a case-bottle containing, I believe, rmm. Mr. Horrocks 
served myself and my pupils with three little glasses of wine, and a bumper was poured out for my lady. 
When we retired, she took from her work-drawer an enormous interminable piece of knitting ; the young 
ladies began to play at cribbage with a dirty pack of cards. We had but one candle lighted, but it was in a 
magnificent old silver candlestick, and after a very few questions from my lady, I had my choice of amusement 
between a volume of sermons and a pamphlet on the corn-laws, which Mr, Crawley had been reading before 
dinner. 

‘*So we sat for an hour until steps were heard. 

“«* Put away the cards, girls,’ cried my lady, in a great tremor ; ‘ put down Mr. Crawley’s books, Miss 
Sharp ;’ and these orders had been scarcely obeyed when Mr. Crawley entered the room. 

*«* We will resume yesterday’s discourse, young ladies,’ said he, ‘and you shall each read a page by 
turns ; so that Miss a—Miss Short may have an opportunity of hearing you ;’ and the poor girls began to 
spell a long dismal sermon delivered at Bethesda Chapel, Liverpool, on behalf of the mission for the Chicka- 
saw Indians. Was it not a charming evening ? 

“« At ten the servants were told to call Sir Pitt and the household to prayers. Sir Pitt came in first, very 
much flushed, and rather unsteady in his gait ; and after him the butler, the canaries, Mr. Crawley’s man, 
three other men, smelling very much of the stable, and four women, one of whom, I remarked, was very 
much overdressed, and who flung me a look of great scorn as she plumped down on her knees. 

After Mr. Crawley had done haranguing and expounding, we received our candles, and then we went to 


a 

4 ind then I was disturbed in my writing. as I have described to my dearest, sweetest Amelia. 

. Good-night. A thousand, thousand, thousand kisses ! ; j ; 

: Sat y.—This morning, at five, I heard the shrieking of the little black pig. Rose and Violet intro- 
i > to il yesterday ; and to the stables, and to the kennel, and to the gardener, who was picking fruit 
market, and from whom they begged hard a bunch of hot-house grapes ; but he said that Sir Pitt 


um bered every ‘ Man Jack’ of them, and it would be as much as his place was worth to give any away. 
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The darling girls caught a colt in a paddock, and asked me if I would ride, and began to ride themselves, 
when the groom, coming with horrid oaths, drove them away. 

‘Lady Crawley is always knitting the worsted. Sir Pitt is always tipsy, every night, and, I believe, 
sits with Horrocks, the butler. Mr. Crawley always reads sermons in the evening, and in the morning is 
locked up in his study, or else rides to Mudbuary, on county business, or to Squashmore, where he preaches, 
on Wednesdays and Fridays, to the tenants there. 

‘“‘ A hundred thousand grateful loves to your dear papa and mamma. Is your poor brother recovered of 

‘ his rack-punch? Oh, dear! oh, dear! How men should beware of wicked punch ! 
‘‘ Ever and éver thine own REBECCA.” 


Everything considered, I think it is quite as well for our dear Amelia Sedley, in 
Russell Square, that Miss Sharp and she are parted. Rebecca is a droll, funny creature, 
to be sure ; and those descriptions of the poor lady weeping for the loss of her beauty, 
and the gentleman ‘* with hay-colored whiskers and straw-colored hair,’’ are very smart, 
doubtless, and show a great knowledge of the world. That she might, when on her 
knees, have been thinking of something better than Miss Horrock’s ribbons, has possi- 
bly struck both ofvus. But my kind reader will please to remember that this history 
has ‘‘ Vanity Fair’’ for a title, and that Vanity Fair is a very vain, wicked, foolish 
place, full of all sorts of humbugs and falsenesses and pretensions. And while the 
moralist, who is holding forth on the cover* (an accurate portrait of your humble ser- 
vant), professes to wear neither gown nor bands, but only the very same long-eared livery 
‘in which his congregation is arrayed ; yet, look you, one is bound to speak the truth as 
far as one knows it, whether one mounts acap and bells or a shovel hat ; and a deal 
of disagreeable matter must come out in the course of such an undertaking. ; 

I have heard a brother of the story-telling trade, at Naples, preaching to a pack of 
good-for-nothing honest lazy fellows by the sea-shore, work himself up into such a rage 
and passion with some of the villains whose wicked deeds he was describing and invent- 
ing, that the audience could not resist it; and they and the poet together would burst 
out into a roar of oaths and execrations against the fictitious monster of the tale, so 
that the hat went round, and the bajocchi tumbled into it, in the midst of a perfect 
storm of sympathy. 

At the little Paris theatres, on the other hand, you will not only hear the people 
yelling out. ‘‘ Ah gredin! Ah monstre!’’ and cursing the tyrant of the play from the 
boxes, but the actors themselves positively refuse to play the wicked parts, such as 
those of ¢zfaémes Anglais, brutal Cossacks, and what not, and prefer to appear at a smaller 
salary, in their real characters as loyal Frenchmen. I set the two stories one against 
the other, so that you may see that it is not from mere mercenary motives that the pres- 
ent performer is desirous to show up and trounce his villains ; but because he has a sin- 
cere hatred of them, which he cannot keep down, and which must find a vent in suitable 
abuse and bad language. 

I warn my ‘‘ kyind friends,’’ then, that Iam going to tell a story of harrowing vil- 
lainy and complicated—but, as I trust, intensely interesting—crime. My rascals are no 
milk-and-water rascals, I promise you. When we come to the proper places we won't 
spare fine language—no, no! But when we are going over the quiet country we must 

perforce be calm. A tempest in a slop-basin is absurd. We will reserve that sort of 
nae Ping for the mighty ocean and the lonely midnight. The present chapter is very mild. 
 Gthers— But we will not anticipate /Zose. 

And as we bring our characters forward, I will ask leave, asa man and a brother, 
not only to introduce them, but occasionally to step down from the platform, and talk 
about them: if they are good and kindly, to love them and shake them by the hand ; if 
they are silly, to laugh at them confidentially in the reader’s sleeve ; if they ‘are wicked 
and heartless, to abuse them in the strongest terms which politeness admits of. : 

Otherwise you might fancy it was I who was sneering 
at the practice of devotion, which Miss Sharp finds so 
ridiculous ; that it was I who laughed good-humoredly at 
the reeling old Silenus of a baronet—whereas the laughter 
comes from one who has no reverence except for prosperity, 
and no eye for anything beyond success. Such people there 
are living and flourishing in the world—faithless, hopeless, 
NOL charityless : let us have at them, dear friends, with might 
Bei WN Bis AAllli and main. Some there are, and very successful too, 
ST ===> quacks and fools, and it was to combat and expose s 

WP = ™ those, no doubt, that Laughter was made.  — 
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CHAPTER’ 1X. 
FAMILY POR PRA PTS. 


Dida ktdok CRAWLEY was a philosopher with a taste for what is called 
low life. His first marriage with the daughter of the noble Binkie 
had been made under the auspices of his parents ; and as he 
often told Lady Crawley in her lifetime she was such a con- 
founded quarrelsome high-bred jade that when she died he was 
hanged if he would ever take another of her sort, at her lady- 
ship's demise he kept his promise, and selected for a second wife 
Miss Rose Dawson, daughter of Mr. John Thomas Dawson, iron- 
monger, of Mudbury. What a happy woman was Rose to be my 
Lady Crawley ! 

Let us set down the items of her happiness. In the first 
= place, she gave up Peter Butt, a young man who kept company 
«) ‘_— with her, and in consequence of his disappointment in love took 
to smuggling, poaching, and a thousand other bad courses. 
Then she quarrelled, as in duty bound, with all the friends and intimates of her youth, 
who, of course, could not be received by my Lady at Queen’s Crawley—nor did she 
find in her new rank and abode any persons who were willing to welcome her. Who 
ever did? Sir Huddleston Fuddleston had three daughters who all hoped to be Lady 
Crawley. Sir Giles Wapshot's family were insulted that one of the Wapshot girls had 
not the preference in the marriage, and the remaining baronets of the county were in- 
dignant at their comrade’s misalliance. Never mind the commoners, whom we will 
leave to gruinble anonymously. 

Sir Pitt did not care, as he said, a brass farden for any one of them. He had his 
pretty Rose, and what more need a man require than to please himself? So he used to 
get drunk every night ; to beat his pretty Rose sometimes ; to leave her in Hampshire 
when he went to London for the parliamentary session, without a single friend in the 
wide world. Even Mrs. Bute Crawley,,the rector’s wife, refused to visit her, as she 
said she would never give the fas to a tradesman’s daughter. 

As the only endowments with which Nature had gifted Lady Crawley were those of 
pink cheeks and a white skin, and as she had no sort of character, nor talents, nor 
Opinions, nor occupations, nor amusements, nor that vigor of soul and ferocity of temper 
which often falls to the lot of entirely foolish women, her hold upon Sir Pitt’s affections 
was not very great. Her roses faded out of her cheeks, and the pretty freshness left 
her figure after the birth of a couple of children, and she became a mere machine in her 
husband’s house, of no more use than the late Lady Crawley’s grand piano. Being a light- 
complexioned woman, she wore light clothes, as most blondes will, and appeared, in 
preference, in draggled sea-green or slatternly sky-blue. She worked that worsted 
day and night, or other pieces like it. She had counterpanes in the course of a few 
years to all the beds in Crawley. She had a small flower-garden, for which she had 
rather an affection ; but beyond this no other like ordisliking, Whén her husband was 
rude to her she was apathetic ; whenever he struck her she cried. She had not char- 
acter enough to take to drinking, and moaned about, slip-shod and in curl-papers all 
day. +O Vanity Fair! Vanity Fair! This might have been, but for you, a cheery lass 
—Peter Butt and Rose a happy man and wife, ina snug farm, with a hearty family ; and 
an honest portion of pleasures, cares, hopes, and struggles, But a title and a coach and 
four are toys more precious than happiness in Vanity Fair ; and if Harry the Eighth or 
Bluebeard were alive now, and wanted a tenth wife, do you suppose he could not get 
the prettiest girl that shall be presented this season ? — 

The languid dulness of their mamma did not, as it may be supposed, awaken much 
affection in her little daughters, but they were very happy in the servants’ hall and in 
the stables ; and the Scotch gardener having luckily a good wife and some good chil- 
dren, they got a little wholesome society and instruction in his lodge, which was the 
only education bestowed upon them until Miss Sharp came. 

Her engagement was owing to the remonstrances of Mr. Pitt Crawley, the only 
friend or protector Lady Crawley ever had, and the only person, besides her children, 
for whom she entertained a little feeble attachment. Mr. Pitt took after the noble 
Binkies, from whom he was descended, and was a very polite and proper gentleman. 
When he grew to man’s estate, and came back from Christchurch, he began to reform 
- the slackened discipline of the hall, in spite of his father, who stood in awe of him. He 
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was a man of such rigid refinement that he would have starved rather than have dined 
without a white neck-cloth. Once, when just from college, and when Horrocks the 
butler brought him a letter without placing it previously on atray, he gave that domes- 
tica look, and administered to him a speech so cutting, that Horrocks ever after 
trembled before him ; the whole household bowed to him: Lady Crawley’s curl-papers 
came off earlier when he was at home: Sir Pitt’s muddy gaiters disappeared ; and if 
that incorrigible old man still adhered to other oid habits, he never fuddled himself with 
rum-and water in his son’s presence, and only talked to his servants in a very reserved 
and polite manner; and those persons remarked that Sir Pitt never swore at Lady 
Crawley while his son was in the room. 

It was he who tauglt the butler to say,. ‘‘ My lady is served,’’ and who insisted on 
handing her ladyship in to dinner. He seldom spoke to her, but when he did it was 
with the most powerful respect ; and he never let her quit the apartment without rising 
in the most stately manner to open the door, and making an elegant bow at her egress. 

At Eton he was called Miss. Crawley ; and here, I am sorry to say, his younger 
brother Rawdon used to lick him violently. But though his parts were not brilliant, he 
made up for his lack of talent by meritorious industry, and was never known, during 
eight years at school, to be subject to that punishment which it is generally thought 
none but a cherub can escape. 

At college his career was of course highly creditable. And here he prepared him- 
self for public life, into which he was to be introduced by the patronage of his grand- 
father, Lord Binkie, by studying the ancient and modern orators with great assiduity, 
and by speaking unceasingly at the debating societies. But though he had a fine flux 
of words, and delivered his little voice with great pomposity and pleasure to himself, 
and never advanced any sentiment or opinion which was not perfectly trite and stale, 
and supported by a Latin quotation ; yet he failed somehow, in spite of a mediocrity 
which ought to have insured any man a success. He did not even get the prize poem, 
which all his friends said he was sure of. 

After leaving college he became Private Secretary to Lord Binkie, and was then 
appointed Attaché to the Legation at Pumpernickel, which post he filled with perfec- 
honor, and brought home dispatches, consisting of Strasburg pie, to the Foreign Min- 
ister of the day. After remaining ten years Attaché (several years after the lamented 
Lord Binkie’s demise), and finding the advancement slow, he at length gave up the 
diplomatic service in some disgust, and began to turn country gentleman. 

He wrote a pamphlet on Malt on returning to England (for he was an ambitious 
man, and always liked to be before the public), and took a strong part in the Negro 
Emancipation question. Then he became a friend of Mr. Wilberforce’s, whose politics 
he admired, and had that famous correspondence with the Reverend Silas Hornblower, 
on the Ashantee Mission. He was in London, if not for the Parliament session, at 
least in May, for the religious meetings. In the country he was a magistrate, and an 
active visitor and speaker among those destitute of religious instruction. He was said 
to be paying his addresses to Lady Jane Sheepshanks, Lord Southdown’s third daugh- 
ter, and whose sister, Lady Emily, wrote those sweet tracts, ‘‘ The Sailor’s True Bin- 
nacle,’’ and ‘‘ The Applewoman of Finchley Common.” 

Miss Sharp’s accounts of his employment at Queen’s Crawley were not caricatures. 
He subjected the servants there to the devotional exercises before mentioned, in which 
(and so much the better) he brought lis father to join. He patronized an Independent 
meeting-house in Crawley parish, much to the indignation of his uncle the rector, and 
to the consequent delight of Sir Pitt, who was induced to go himself once or ‘twice, 
which occasioned some violent sermons at Crawley parish church, directed point-blank 
at the baronet’s old Gothic pew there.* Honest Sir Pitt, however, did not feel the 
force of these discourses, as he always took his nap during sermon-time. 

Mr. Crawley was very earnest, for the good of the nation and of the Christian 
world, that the old gentleman should yield him up his place in Parliament ; but this the 
elder constantly refused to do. Both were of course too prudent to give up the fifteen 
hundred a year which was brought in by the second seat (at this period filled by Mr. 
Quadroon, with carte-blanche on the Slave question) ; indeed the family estate was 
much embarrassed, and the income drawn from the borough was of great use to the 
house of Queen's Crawley. j ‘ 

it had never recovered the heavy fine imposed upon Walpole Crawley, fi 
for peculation in the Tape and Sealing-Wax Office. Sir Walpole was a jol 
eager to seize and to spend money (‘‘alieni appetens, sui profusus,’’ as Mr. 
would remark with a sigh), and in his day beloved by all the county fo 
drunkenness and hospitality which was maintained at Queen’s Crawley. Th 
were filled with burgundy then, the kennels with hounds, and the stables with 
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hunters ; now, such horses as Queen’s Crawley possessed went to plough, or ran in the 
Trafalgar Coach ; and it was with a team of these very horses, on an off-day, that Miss 
Sharp was brought to the Hall’; for boor as he was, Sir Pitt was a stickler for his dig- 
nity while at home, and seldom drove out but with four horses, and though he dined 
off boiled mutton, had always three footmen to serve it. 

If mere parsimony could have made a man rich, Sir Pitt Crawley might have be- 
come very wealthy—if he had been an attorney in a country town, with no capital but 
his brains, it is very possible that he would have turned them to good account, and 
might have achieved for himself a very considerable influence and competency. But he 
was unluckily endowed with a good name and a large though unencumbered estate, 
both of which went rather to injure than toadvance him. Hehad ataste for law, which 
cost him many thousands yearly : and being a great deal too clever to be robbed, as he 
said, by any single agent, allowed his affairs to be mismanaged by a dozen, whom he 
all equally mistrusted. He was such asharp landlord that he could hardly find any 
but bankrupt tenants ; and sucha close farmer as to grudge almost the séed to the 
ground, whereupon revengeful Nature grudged him the crops which she granted to 
more liberal husbandmen. He speculated in every possible way ; he worked mines ; 
bought canal-shares ; horsed coaches ; took government contracts, and was the busiest 
man and magistrate of his county. As he would not pay honest agents at his granite 
quarry, he had the satisfaction of finding that four overseers ran away, and took for- 
tunes with them to America. - For want of proper precautions, his coal-mines filled with 
water : the government flung his contract of damaged beef upon his hands ; and for his 
coach-horses, every mail proprietor in the kingdom knew that he lost more horses than 
any man in the country, from underfeeding and buying cheap. In disposition he was 
sociable, and far from being proud; nay, he rather preferred the society of a farmer or 
a horse-dealer to that of a gentleman, like my lord, his son: he was fond of drink, of 
swearing, of joking with the farmers’ daughters : he was never known to give away a 
shilling or to do a good action, but was of a pleasant, sly, laughing mood, and would 
cut his joke and drink his glass with a tenant and,sell him up the next day; or have 
his laugh with the poacher he was transporting with equal good humor. His politeness 
for the fair sex has already been hinted at by Miss Rebecca Sharp—in a word, the whole 
baronetage, peerage, commonage of England, did not contain a more cunning, mean,. 
selfish, foolish, disreputable old man. That blood red hand of Sir Pitt Crawley’s would 
be in anybody’s pocket except his own ; and it is with grief and pain, that, as-admirers 
of the British aristocracy, we find ourselves obliged to admit the existence of so many 
ill qualities in a person whose name is in Debrett. : 

One great cause why Mr. Crawley had such a hold over the affections of his father 
resulted from money arrangements. The baronet owed his son a sum of money out of 
the jointure of his mother, which he did not find it convenient to pay ; indeed he had an 
almost invincible repugnance to paying anybody, and could only be brought by force 
to discharge his Gebts. Miss Sharp calculated (for she became, as we shall hear speedily, 
inducted into most of the secrets of the family) that the mere payment of his creditors 
cost the honorable baronet several hundreds yearly ; but this was a delight he could 
not forego ; he had a savage pleasure in making the poor wretches wait, and in shifting 
from court to court and from term to term the period of satisfaction. What’s the good 
of being in Parliament, he said, if you must pay your debts? Hence, indeed, his 
position asa senator was not a little useful to him. : 

Vanity Fair! Vanity Fair! Here was a man, who could not spell, and did not 
care to read—who had the habits and the cunning of a boor; whose aim in life was 
pettifogging ; who never had a taste, or emotion, or enjoyment, but what was sordid 
and foul ; and yet he had rank, and honors, and power, somehow ; and was a dignitary 
of the land, and a pillar of the state. He was high sheriff, and rode in a golden coach. 
Great ministers and statesmen courted him ; and in Vanity Fair he had a higher place 
than the most brilliant genius or spotless virtue. 


Sir Pitt had an unmarried half-sister who inherited her mother’s large fortune, and 
though the baronet proposed to borrow this money of her on mortgage, Miss Crawley 
declined the offer, and preferred the security of the funds. She had signified, however, 
her intention of leaving her inheritance between Sir Pitt’s second son and the family, at 
the Rectory, and had once or twice paid the debts of Rawdon Crawley in his career at 
college and in the army. Miss Crawley was, in consequence, an object of great respect 
when she came to Queen’s Crawley, for she had a balance at her banker’s which woula 
have made her beloved anywhere. 

Oe dignity it eed an old lady, that balance at the banker’s! How tenderly 


‘we look at her faults if she is a relative (and may every reader have a score of such), 
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what a kind, good-natured old creature we find her! How the junior partner of Hobbs 
and Dobbs leads her smiling to the carriage with the lozenge upon it, and the fat, 
wheezy coachman! How, when she comes to pay us a visit, we generally find an 
opportunity to let our friends know her station in the world! We say (and with perfect 
truth), I wish I had Miss MacWhirter’s signature to a check for five thousand pounds 
She wouldn’t miss it, says your wife. She is my aunt, say you, in an easy, careless 
way, when your friend asks if Miss MacWhirter is any relative, Your wife is perpetu- 
ally sending her little testimonies of affection, your little girls work endless worsted 
baskets, cushions, and footstools for her. What a good fire there is in her room when 
she comes to pay youa visit, although your wife laces her stays without one: The 
house during her stay assumes a festive, neat, warm, jovial, snug appearance not visible 
at other seasons. You yourself, dear sir, forget to go to sleep after dinner, and find 
yourself all of a sudden (though you invariably lose) very fond of a rubber. What 
good dinners you have--game every day, Malmsey-Madeira, and no end of fish from 
London. Even the servants in the kitchen share in the general prosperity ; and some- 
how, during the ‘stay of Miss MacWhirter’s fat coachman, the beer is grown much 
stronger, and the consumption of tea and sugar in the nursery (where her maid takes 
her meals) is not regarded in the least. Is it so, or is it notso? I appeal to the middle 
classes. Ah, gracious powers! I wish you would send me an old aunt—a maiden aunt 
—an aunt with a lozenge on her carriage, and a front of light coffee-colored hair—how 
my children should work work-bags for her, and my Julia and I would make her com- 
fortable! Sweet, sweet vision! Foolish, foolish dream ! 


CHAPTER »: 
MISS SHARP BEGINS TO MAKE FRIENDS. 


ND now, being received as a member of the amiapie family whose 
portraits we have sketched in the foregoing pages, it became nat- 
urally Rebecca’s duty to make herself, as she said, agreeable to 
-her benefactors, and to gain their confidence to the utmost of her 
power. Who can but admire this quality of gratitude in an unpro- 
tected orphan? and, if there entered some degree of selfishness 
into her calculations, who can say but that her prudence was per- 
fectly justifiable? ‘‘ 1 am alone in the world,”’ said the friendless 
girl. ‘I have nothing to look for but what my own labor can 
bring me; and while that little pink-faced chit Amelia, with not 
half my sense, has ten thousand pounds and an establishment secure, 
poor Rebecca (and my figure is far better than hers) has only herself 
and her own wits to trust to. Well, let us see if my wits cannot 
provide me with an honorable maintenance, and if some day or” 
other I cannot show Miss Amelia’ my real superiority over her. 
Not that I dislike poor Amelia: who can dislike such a harmless, 
good-natured creature ?—only it will be a fine day when I can take 
my place above her in the world, as why, indeed, should I not ?” 
Thus it was that our little romantic friend formed visions of the 
future for herself—nor must we be scandalized that, in all her 
castles in the air, a husband was the principal inhabitant. Of 
what else have young ladies to think but husbands? Of what 
else do their dear mammas think? ‘‘I must be my own mamma,’’ 
said Rebecca ; not without a tingling consciousness of defeat, as 
she thought over her little misadventure with Jos Sedley. 

So she wisely determined to render her position with the Queen’s Crawley family 
comfortable and secure, and to this end resolved to make friends of every one around 
her who could at all interfere with her comfort. 

As my Lady Crawley was not one of these personages, and a woman, moreover, so 
indolent and void of character as not to be of the least consequence in her own house, 
Rebecca soon found that it was not at all necessary to cultivate her good-will—indeed, 
impossible to gain it. She used to talk to her pupils about their “‘ poor mamma ;"" and 
though she treated that lady with every demonstration of cool respect, it was to the rest 
of the family that she wisely directed the chief part of her attentions. BST hers 
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With the young reople, whose applause she thoroughly gained, her method was 
pretty simple. She did not pester their young brains with too much learning, but, on 
the contrary, let them ‘s ee 
have their own way in re- 
gard to educating them- 
selves ; for what instruc- 
tion is more effectual than 
self-instruction ? The eld- 
est was rather fond of 
books, and as there was in 
the old library at Queen's 
Crawley a considerable 
provision of works of light 
literature of the last cen- 
tury, both in the French 
and English languages {| { |! | ‘ H Amati (ety | oe 
(they had been purchased | j) |) |) 3 Whit Na Pe dines havebe| Pees TNH 
by the Secretary of the | 4} 7; t } \ {3 ; hit) Coal il 
Tape and Sealing - Wax 
Office at the period of his 
disgrace), and as nobody 
ever troubled the book- 
shelves but herself, Rebec- 
ca was enabled agreeably, 
and, as it were, in playing, 
to impart a great deal of 
instruction to Miss Rose 
Crawley. 

She and Miss Rose thus 
read together many de- 
lightful French and Eng- 
lish works, among which 
may be mentioned those 
of the learned Dr. Smol- 
lett, of the ingenious Mr. 
Henry Fielding, of the 
graceful and _ fantastic 
Monsieur Crébillon the 
younger, whom our im- 
mortal poet Gray so much 
admired, and of the uni- 
versal Monsieur de Vol- 
taire. Once, when Mr. , 
Crawley asked what the young people were reading, the governess replied “‘ Smol- 
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‘lett.’ ‘‘Oh, Smollett,’’ said Mr. Crawley, quite satisfied. ‘‘ His history is more 


dull, but by no means so dangerous as that of Mr. Hume. It is history you are 
reading ?’’ ‘‘ Yes,’’ said Miss Rose ; without, however, adding that it was the history 
of Mr. Humphrey Clinker. On another occasion he was rather scandalized at finding 
his sister with a book of French plays ; but as the governess remarked that it was for 
the purpose of acquiring the French idiom in conversation, he was fain to be content. 
Mr. Crawley, as a diplomatist, was’ exceedingly proud of his own skill in speaking the 
French language (for he was of the world still), and not a little pleased with the com- 
pliments which the governess continually paid him upon his proficiency. 

Miss Violet’s tastes were, on the contrary, more rude and boisterous than those of 
her sister. She knew the sequestered spots where the hens laid their eggs. She could 
climb a tree to rob the nests of the feathered songsters of their speckled spoils. And 
her pleasure was to ride the young colts, and to scour the plains like Camilla. She 
was the favorite of her father and of the stable-men. She was the darling, and withal 
the terror of the cook ; for she discovered the haunts of the jam-pcts, and would attack 
them when they were within her reach. She and her sister were engaged in constant 
battles. Any.of which peccadilloes, if Miss Sharp discovered, she did not tell them to 
Lady Crawley, who’would have told them to the father, or worse, to Mr. Crawley ; but 
promised not to tell if Miss Violet would be a good girl and love her governess. 

' With Mr. Crawley Miss Sharp was respectful and obedient. She used to consult 


him on passages of French which she could not understand, though her mother was a 
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Frenchwoman, and which he would construe to her satisfaction ; and, besides giving 
her his aid in profane literature, he was kind enough to select for her books of a more 
serious tendency, and address to her much of his conversation, She admired, beyond 
measure, his speech at the Quashimaboo-Aid Society ; took an interest in his pamphlet 
on Malt ; was often affected, even to tears, by his discourses of an evening, and would 
say, ‘‘Oh, thank you, sir,’’ with a sigh, and a look up to heaven, that made him 
occasionally condescend to shake hands with her. ‘‘ Blood is everything, after all,”’ 
would that aristocratic religionist say. ‘‘ How Miss Sharp is awakened by my words, 
when not one of the people here is touched, I am too fine for them—too delicate. I 
must familiarize my style—but she understands it. Her mother was a Montmorency.”’ 

Indeed it was from this famous family, as it appears, that Miss Sharp, by the 
mother’s side, was descended. Of course she did not say that her mother had been on 
the stage ; it would have shocked Mr. Crawley’s religious scruples. How many noble 
énigrées had this horrid revolution plunged in poverty! She had several stories about 
her ancestors ere she had been many months in the house ; some of which Mr. Crawley 
happened to find in D’Hozier’s Dictionary, which was in the library, and which strength- 
ened his belief in their truth, and in the high-breeding of Rebecca. Are we to suppose 
from this curiosity and prying into dictionaries, could our heroine suppose, that Mr. 
Crawley was interested in her? No, only ina friendly way. Have we not stated that 
he was attached to Lady Jane Sheepshanks ? 

He took Rebecca to task once or twice about the propriety of playing at back- 
gammon with Sir Pitt, saying, that it was a godless amusement, and that she would be 
much better engaged in reading ‘“‘ Thrump’s Legacy,”’ or ‘‘ The Blind Washerwoman 
of Moorfields,’’ or any work of a more serious nature ; but Miss Sharp said her dear 
mother used often to play the same game with the old Count de Trictrac and the vener- 
able Abbé de Cornet, and so found an excuse for this and other worldly amusements. 

But it was not only by playing at backgammon with the baronet that the little 
coverness rendered herself agreeable to her employer. She found many different ways 
of being useful to him. She read over, with indefatigable patience, all those law 
papers, with which, before she came to‘Queen’s Crawley, he had promised to entertain 
her. She volunteered to copy many of his letters, and adroitly altered the spelling of 
them so as to suit the usages of the present day. She became interested in everything 
appertaining to the estate, to the farm, the park, the garden, and the stables ; and so 
delightful a companion was she that the baronet would seldom take his after-breakfast 
walk without her (and the children of course), when she would give her advice as to the 
trees which were to be lopped in the shrubberies, the garden-beds to be dug, the crops , 
which were to be cut, the horses which were to go to cart or plough. Before she had 
been a year at Queen’s Crawley she had quite won the baronet’s confidence ; and the 
conversation at the dinner-table, which before used to be held between him and Mr. 
Horrocks the butler, was now almost exclusively between Sir Pitt and Miss Sharp. She 
was almost mistress of the house when Mrs. Crawley was absent, but conducted herself 
in her new and exalted situation with such circumspection and modesty as not to offend 
the authorities of the kitchen and stable, among whom her behavior was always exceed- 
ingly modest and affable. She was quite a different person from the haughty, shy, dis- 
satisfied little girl whom we have known previously, and this change of temper proved 
great prudence, a sincere desire of amendment, or at any rate great moral courage on 
her part. Whether it was the heart which dictated this new system of complaisance and 
humility adopted by our Rebecca, is to be proved by her after-history. A system of 
hypocrisy, which lasts throught whole years, is one seldom satisfactorily practised by a 
person of one-and-twenty ; however, our readers will recollect that, though young in 
years, our heroine was old in life and experience, and we have written to no purpose if 
they had not discovered that she was a very clever woman. ‘ 

The elder and younger son of the house of Crawley were, like the gentleman and 
lady in the weather-box, never at home together—they hated each other cordially ; in- 
deed, Rawdon Crawley, the dragoon, had a great contempt for the establishment 
altogether, and seldom came thither except when his aunt paid her annual visit. 

The great good quality of this old lady has been mentioned. She possessed seventy 
thousand pounds, and had almost adopted Rawdon. She disliked her elder nephew ex- 
ceedingly, and despised him asa milksop. In return he did not hesitate to state that 
her soul was irretrievably lost, and was of opinion that his brother’s chance in the next 
world was not a whit better. ‘‘She is a godless woman of the world,’’ would Mr. 
Crawley say; ‘‘she lives with atheists and Frenchmen. My mind shudders 1 
think of her awful, awful situation, and that, near as she is to the grave, sh e 
so given up to vanity, licentiousness, profaneness, and folly.’’ In fact, the 
clined altogether to hear his hour’s lecture of an evening; and when sh¢ 
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Queen s Crawley alone, he was obliged to pretermit his usual devotional exer- 
> “ Shut up your sarmons, Pitt, when Miss Crawley comes down,” said his father ; 
she has written to say that she won't stand the preachitying.”’ 

““ Oh, sir’ consider the servants.”’ ; 

‘““ The servants be hanged,”’ said Sir Pitt; and his son thought even worse would 
happen were they deprived of the benefit of his instruction. ; 

“Why, hang it, Pitt !’’ said the father to his remonstrance. ‘‘ You wouldn’t be 
such a flat as to let three thousand a year go out of the family ?”’ 

‘““ What is money compared to’ our souls;-sir ?’ continued Mr, Crawley. 
“You mean that the old lady won’t leave the money to you ?’—and who knows but 
it was Mr, Crawley’s meaning ? 
_ _ Old Miss Crawley was certainly one of the reprobate. She had a snug little house 
in Park Lane, and, as she ate and drank a great deal too much during the season in 
London, she went to Harrowgate or, Cheltenham for the summer. She was the most 
hospitable and jovial of old vestals, and had been a beauty in her day, she said. (All 
old women were beauties once, we very well know.) She was a de/ esprit, and a dreadful 
Radical for those days. She had been in France (where St. Just, they say, inspired her 
with an unfortunate passion), and loved, ever after, French novels, French cookery, 
and French wines. She read Voltaire, and had Rousseau by heart ; talked very lightly 
about divorce, and most energetically of the rights of women. She had pictures of Mr. 
Fox in every room in the house : when that statesman was in opposition, I am not sure 


' that she had not flung a main with him ; and when he came into office, she took great 


credit for bringing over to him Sir Pitt and his colleague for Queen’s Crawley, although 
Sir Pitt would have come over himself, without any trouble on the honest lady’s part. 
It is needless to say that Sir Pitt was brought to change his views after the death of the 
great Whig statesman. 

This worthy old lady took a fancy to Rawdon Crawley when a boy, sent him to 
Cambridge (in opposition to his brother at Oxford), and, when the young man was re- 
quested by the authorities of the first-named university to quit after a residence of two 
years, she bought him his commission in the Life Guards Green. 

' A perfect and celebrated ‘* blood,’ or dandy about town, was this young officer. 
Boxing, rat-hunting, the fives’ court, and four-in-hand driving were then the fashion of 
our British aristocracy ; and he was an adept in all these noble sciences. And though 
he belonged to the household troops, who, as it was their duty to rally round the Prince 
Regent, had not shown their valor in foreign service yet, Rawdon Crawley had already 
(apropos of play, of which he was immoderately fond) fought three bloody duels, in 
which he gave ample proofs of his contempt for death. 

** And for what follows after death,’’ would Mr. Crawley observe, throwing his 
gooseberry-colored eyes up to the ceiling. He was always thinking, of his brother’s 
soul, or of the souls of those who differed ‘with him in opinion: it is a sort of comfort 
which many of the serious give themselves. ; ? 

Silly, romantic Miss Crawley, far from being horrified at the courage ol her favor- 
ite, always used to pay his debts after his duels; and would not listen to a word that 
was whispered against his morality. ‘‘ He will sow his wild-oats, ’ she would say, 
‘* and is worth far more than that puling hypocrite of a brother of his.”’ 
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CHAPTER. XI. 
ARCADIAN SIMPLICITY, 


ESIDES these honest folks at the Hall (whose 
simplicity and sweet rural purity surely show 
the advantage of a country life over a town 
one), we must introduce the reader to their rel- 
atives and neighbors at the Rectory, Bute 
Crawley and his wife. 

The Reverend Bute Crawley was a tall, 
stately, jolly, shovel-hatted man, far more pop- 
ular in his county than the baronet his brother. 
At college he pulled stroke-oar in the Christ- 
church boat, and had thrashed all the best 
bruisers of the ‘‘ town.’’ He carried his taste 
for boxing and athletic exercises into private 
life; there was not a fight within twenty miles 
at which he was not present, nor a race, nor a 

coursing match, nor a regatta, nor a ball, nor an election, nor a visitation dinner, nor 

indeed a good dinner in the whole county, but he found means to attend it. You might 
see his bay-mare and gig-lamps a score of miles away from his Rectory House, whenever 
there was any dinner-party at Fuddleston, or at Roxby, or at Wapshot Hall, or at the 
great lords of the county, with all of whom he was intimate. He had a fine voice ; 
sang ‘‘\ southerly wind and a cloudy sky ;’’ and gave the ‘‘ whoop’”’ in chorus with 
general applause. He rode to hounds in a pepper-and-salt frock, and was one of the 


best fishermen in the county. 

Mrs. Crawley, the rector’s wife, was a smart little body, who wrote this worthy 
divine’s sermons. Being of a domestic turn, and keeping the house a great deal with 
her daughters, she ruled absolutely within the Rectory, wisely giving her husband full 
liberty without. He was welcome to come and go, and dine abroad as many days as 
his fancy dictated, for Mrs. Crawley was a saving woman, and knew the price of fort 
wine. Ever since Mrs. Bute carried off the young rector of Queen’s Crawley (she was 
of a good family, daughter of the late Lieutenant-Colonel Hector MacTavish, and she and 
her brother played for Bute and won him at Harrowgate), she had been a prudent and 
thrifty wife to him. In spite of her care, however, he was always in debt. It took him 
at least ten years to pay off his college bills contracted during his father’s lifetime. In 
the year 179—, when he was just clear of these incumbrances, he gave the odds of 100 
to 1 (in twenties) against Kangaroo, who won the Derby. The rector was obliged to 
take up the money at a ruinous interest, and had been struggling ever since. His sister 
helped him with a hundred now-and then, but of course his great hope was in her death 
—when, ‘‘ hang it’’ (as he would say), ‘‘ Matilda must leave me half her money.”’ 

So that the baronet and his brother had every reason which two brothers possibly 
can have for being by the ears. Sir Pitt had had the better of Bute in innumerable 
family transactions. Young Pitt not only did not hunt, but set up a meeting-house 
under his uncle’s very nose. Rawdon, it was known, was to come in for the bulk of 
Miss Crawley’s property. These money transactions—these speculations in life and 
death—these silent battles for reversionary spoil—make brothers very loving toward 
each other in Vanity Fair. I, for my part, have known a five-pound note to interpose 
and knock up a half-century’s attachment between two brethren ;.andcan’t but admire, 
as I think, what a fine and durable thing Love is among worldly people. 

It cannot be supposed that the arrival of such a personage as Rebecca at Queen’s 
Crawley, and her gradual establishment in the good graces of all people there, could be 
unremarked by Mrs. Bute Crawley. Mrs. Bute, who knew how many days the sirloin 
of beef lasted at the Hall ; how much linen was got ready at the great wash ; how many 
peaches were on the south wall ; how many doses her ladyship took when she was ill— 
for such points are matters of intense interest to certain persons in the country—Mrs. 
Bute, I say, could not pass over the Hall governess without making every inquiry re- 
specting her history and character. There was always the best understanding between 
the servants at the Rectory and the Hall. There was always a good glass of ale in th 
kitchen of the former place for the Hall people, whose ordinary drink was very 
and, indeed, the rector’s lady knew’exactly how much malt went to eve r 
Hall beer—ties of relationship existed between the Hall and Rectory domestics 
tween their masters; and through these channels each family was perf 
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. acquainted with the doings of the other. That, by the way, may be set down as.a gen- 

eral remark. When you and your brother are friends, his doings are indifferent to you. 

ete you have quarrelled, all his outgoings and incomings you know, as if you were 
is spy. 

Very soon then after her arrival, Rebecca began to take a regular place in Mrs. 
Crawley’s bulletin from the Halli. It was to this effect : ‘‘ The black porker’s killed— 
weighed x stone—salted the sides—pig’s pudding and leg of pork for dinner. Mr. 
Cramp, from Mudbury, over with Sir Pitt about putting John Blackmore in jail—Mr. Pitt 
at meeting (with all the names of the people who attended)—my lady as usual—the 


young ladies with the governess.”’ : ; 
Then the report would come—the new governess be a rare manager—Sir Pitt be 
very sweet on her—Mr. Crawley too—he be reading tracts to her—‘‘ What an aban- 


doned wretch !”’ said little, eager, active, black-faced Mrs. Bute Crawley. 

Finally, the reports were that the governess had.‘‘ come round ”’ everybody, wrote 
Sir Pitt’s letters, did his business, managed his accounts—had the upper hand of the 
whole house, my lady, Mr. Crawley, the girls and al!—at which Mrs. Crawley declared 
she was an artful hussy, and had some dreadful designs in view. Thus the doings at 
the Hall were the great food for conversation at the Rectory, and Mrs. Bute's bright 


eyes spied out everything that took place in the enemy’s camp—everything and a great 
deal besides, 


Mrs. Bute Crawley to Miss Pinkerton, The Mall, Chiswick. 


““ RECTORY, QUEEN’S CRAWLEY, December —, 


“My Dear Manam: Although it is so may years since 1 profited by your delightful and invaluable in- 
structions, yet I have ever retained. the foxdest and most reverential regard for Miss Pinkerton and dear Chis- 
wick. I hope your health is good. The world and the cause of education cannot afford to lose Miss Pinker- 
ton for many, many years. When my friend, Lady Fuddleston, mentioned that her dear girls required an in- 
structress (1 am foo foor to engage a governess for mine, but was I not educated at Chiswick ?)—‘ Who,’ IJ ex- 
claimed, ‘can we consult but the excellent, the incomparable Miss Pinkerton?’ In a word, have you, dear 
madam, any ladies on your list, whose services might be made available to my kind friend and neighbor? [I 
assure you she will take no governess but of your choosing. ‘ ‘ 

** My dear husband is pleased to say that he likes everything which comes from Miss Pinkerton’s school. 
How I wish I could present him and my beloved girls to the friend of my youth, and the admired of the great 
lexicographer of our country! If you evertravel into Hampshire, Mr. Crawley begs me to say, he hopes you 
will adorn our rural rectory with your presence. ’Tis the humble but happy home of 

. ‘ ‘* Your affectionate MARTHA CRAWLEY. 


 _ = 


“ P.S.—Mr. Crawley’s brother, the baronet, with whom ‘we are not, alas! upon those terms of wnity in 
which it decomes brethren to dwzll, has a governess for his little girls, who, Iam told, had the good fortune 
to be educated at Chiswick. I hear various reports of her; and as I have the tenderest interest in my dearest 
little nieces, whom I wish, in spite of family differences, to see among: my own children—and as I long to be 
attentive to any pupil of yours—do, my dear Miss Pinkerton, tell me ¢he history of this young lady, whom, 
for vour sake, 1 am most anxious to befriend.—M. C.’’ ’ 


Miss Pinkerton to Mrs. Buie Crawley. 


‘‘Jonunson House, Cuiswick, December, 18—. 


“Drar MADAM: IJ have the honor to acknowledge your polite communication, to which I promptly 
reply. ‘Tis most gratifying to one in my most arduous position to find that my maternal cares have elicited 
a responsive affection ; and to recognize in the amiable Mrs. Bute Crawley my excellent pupil of former 
years, the sprightly and accomplished Miss Martha MacTavish. I am happy to have under my charge now the 
daughters of many of those who were your contemporaries at my establishment—what pleasure it would give 
me if your own beloved young ladies had need of my instructive superintendence! ; 

‘* Presenting my respectful compliments to Lady Fuddleston, I have the honor (epistolarily) to introduce 
to her ladyship my two friends, Miss Tuffin and Miss Hawky. ‘ i 

‘‘ Fither of these young ladies is perfectly gualified to instruct in Greek, Latin, and the rudiments of 
Hebrew ; in mathematics and history ; in Spanish, French, Italian, and geography ; in music, vocal and 
instrumental ; in dancing, without the aid of a master ; and in the elements of natural sciences. In the use 
of the globes both are proficients, In addition to these, Miss Tuffin, who is daughter of the late Reverend 
Thomas Tuffin (Fellow of Corpus College, Cambridge), can instruct in the Syriac language, and the elements 
of constitutional law. But as she is only eighteen years of age, and of exceedingly pleasing personal appear- 
"a is Ly this young lady may be objectionable in Sir Hnddleston Fuddleston’s family. 


‘“Miss Letitia Hawky, on the other hand, is not personally well-favored. She is twenty-nine ; her face 
pitted with the small-pox. She has a halt in her gait, red hair, and a trifling obliquity of vision. 
ies are endowed with every moral and religious virtue, Their terms, of course, are such as their 
ments merit. With my most gratetul respects to the Reverend Bute Crawley, I have the honor 


‘* Dear Madam, 
‘* Your most faithful and obedient servant, 
** BARBARA PINKERTON. 
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‘‘D.S.—The Miss Sharp, whom you mention as governess to Sir Pitt Crawley, Bart., M.P., was a pupil 
of mine, and I have nothing to say in her disfavor. Though her appearance is disagreeable, we cannotcon- * 
trol the operations of nature ; and though her parents were disreputable (her father being a painter, several 
times bankrupt, and her mother, as I have since learned, with horror, a dancer at the Opera), yet her talents 
are considerable, and I cannot regret that I received her ou¢ of charity, My dread is, lest the principles of 
the mother—who was represented to me as a French countess, forced to emigrate in the late revolutionary 
horrors, but who, as I have since found, was a person of the very lowest order and morals—should at any time 
preve to be Aeveditary in the unhappy young woman whom I took as an outcast, But her principles have 
hitherto been correct (I believe), and {am sure nothing will occur to injure them in the elegant and refined 
circle of the eminent Sir Pitt Crawley.” 


Miss Rébecca Sharp to Miss Amelia Sedley. 


‘‘T have not written to my beloved Amelia for these many weeks past, for what news was there to tell 
of the sayings and doings at Humdrum Hall, as I have christened it ; and what do you care whether the 
turnip crop is good or bad ; 
whether the fat pig weighed 
thirteen stone or fourteen ; 
and whether the beasts thrive 
well upon mangel-wurzel ? 
Every day since I last wrote 
has been like its neighbor. 
Before breakfast, a walk with 
Sir Pitt and his spud; after 
breakfast, studies (such as 
they are) in the school-room ; 
after school-room, reading 
and writing about lawyers, 
leases, coal-mines, canals, 
with Sir Pitt (whose secretary 
Iam become) ; after dinner, 
Mr. Crawley’s discourses or 
the baronet’s backgammon ; 
during both of which amuse- 
ments my lady looks on with 
equal placidity. She has be- 
come rather more interesting 
by being ailing of late, which 
has brought a new visitor to 
the Hall, in the person of a 
young doctor. Well, my 
dear, young women need 
never despair. The young 
doctor gave a certain friend 
of yours to understand that, 
if she chose to be Mrs. Glau- 
ber, she was welcome to or- 
nament the surgery! I told 
his impudence that the gilt 
pestle and mortar was quite 
Ornament enough; as if f 
was born, indeed, to be a 
country surgeon’s wife! Mr. 
Glauber went home seriously 
indisposed at his rebuff, tock 
acooling draught, and is 
now quite cured. Sir Pitt ap- 
plauded my resolution high- 
ly ; he would be sorry to lose 
his little secretary, I think ; 
and I believe the old wretch 
likes me as much as it is in 
his nature to like any one. 
Marry, indeed! and with a 
country apothecary, after— 
No, no, one cannot so soon forget old associations, about which I will talk no more. Let us return to 
Humdram Hall, 

‘‘ For some time past it is Humdrum Hall no longer. My dear, Miss Crawley has arrived with her fat 
horses, fat servants fat spaniel—the great rich Miss Crawley, with seventy thousand pounds in the five per 
cents, whom, or I had better say which, her two brothers adore. She looks very apoplectic, the dear soul ; 
no wonder her brothers are anxious about her. You should see them struggling to settle her cushions, or to 
hand her coffee! ‘ When I come into the country,’ she says (for she has a great deal of humor), ‘I le: 
toady, Miss Briggs, at home. My brothers are my toadies here, my dear, and a pretty p I 

“© When she comes into the country our Hall is thrown open, and for a month, at least, ye 
old Sir Walpole was come to life again. We have dinner-parties, and drive out in the ¢ 
footmen put on their newest canary-colored liveries ; we drink claret and champagne as if we were 
to it every day. We have wax candles in the school-room, and fires to warm ourselves with. L 
is made to put on the brightest pea-green in her wardrobe, and my pupils leave off th ir t ck 
tight old tartan pelisses, and wear silk stockings and muslin frocks, as fashionable bart onet 
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should. Rose came in yesterday in a sad plight—the Wiltshire sow (an enormous pet of hers) ran her down 
_ at eh Aone a most Re flowered lilac silk dress by dancing over it. Had this happened a week ago, Sir 
wou ave sworn rightfully, have boxed the poor wreich’s ears, and put her upon bread and water for 
a month, _All he said was, ‘I ll serve you out, Miss, when your aunt’s gone,’ and laughed off the accident 
as quite trivial. Let us hope his wrath will have passed away before Miss Crawley’s departure. I hope so 
for Miss Rose’s sake, T am sure, What a charming reconciler and peace-maker money is! 
Another admirable effect of Miss Crawley and her seventy thousand pounds is to be seen in the con- 
duct of the two brothers Crawley. I mean the baronet and the rector, not ovr brothers—but the former, who 
hate each other all the year round, beeome quite loving at Christmas. I wrote to you last year how the 
abominable horse-racing rector was in the habit of preaching clumsy sermons at us at church. and how Sir 
Pitt snored in answer, When Miss Crawley arrives there is no such thing as quarrelling heard of--the Hall 
ae the Rectory, and vice versd—the parson and the baronet talk about the pigs and the poachers, and 
the county business, in the most affable manner, and without quarrelling in their cups, I believe—indeed, Miss 
Crawley won’t hear of their quarrelling, and vows that she will leave her money to the Shropshire Crawleys 
if they offend her. If they were clever people, those Shropshire Crawleys, they might have it all, I think ; 
but the Shropshire Crawley is a clergyman like his Hampshire cousin, and mortally offended Miss Crawley 
(who had fled thither in a fit of rage against her impracticable brethren) by some strait-laced notions of 
morality. He would have prayers in the house, I believe. 
_ ‘‘ Our sermon-books are shut up when Miss Crawley arrives, and Mr. Pitt, whom she abominates, finds 
it convenient to go to town, On the other hand, the young dandy— blood,’ | believe, is the term—Captain 
Crawley makes his appearance, and I suppose 
you will like to know what sort of a person he 
is. 

*“ Well, he is a very large youngdandy. He 
is six feet high, and speaks with a great voice ; 
and swears a great deal ; and orders about the 
servants, who all adore him nevertheless ; for 
he is very generous of his money, and the do- 
mestics will do anything for him. Last week 
the keepers almost killed a bailiff and his man 
who came down from London to arrest the cap- 
tain, and who were found lurking about the Park 
wall—they beat them, ducked them, and were 
going to shoot them for poachers, but the baro- 
net interfered. 

‘“ The captain has a hearty contempt for his 
father, I can see, and calls him an old put, an 
old seb, an old chaw-bacon, and numberless 
other pretty names. He has a dreadful repu- 
tation among the ladies. He brings his hunters 
home with him, lives with the squires of the 
county, asks whom he pleases to dinner, and 
Sir Pitt dares not say no, for fear of offending 
Miss Crawley, and missing his legacy when she 
dies of her apoplexy. Shall I tell you a com- 
pliment the captain paid me? I must, itis so 
pretty. One evening we actually had a dance ; 
there was Sir Huddleston Fuddleston and his 
family, Sir Giles Wapshot and his young ladies, 
and I don’t know how many more. Well, I 
heard him say, ‘ By Jove, she’s a neat little 
filly !’ meaning your humble servant; and he 
did me the honor to dance two country-dances 
with me. He gets on pretty gayly with the 
young squires, with whom he drinks, bets, 
rides, and talks about hunting and shooting; but he says the country girls are doves ; indeed, I don’t think 
he is far wrong. You should see the contempt with which they look down on poor me! When they dance I 
sit and play the piano very demurely ; but the other night, coming in rather flushed from the dining-room, 
and seeing me employed in this way, he swore out loud that I was the best dancer in the room, and took 
a great oath that he would have the fiddlers from Mudbury. E 

“«*T'll go and play a country-dance,’ said Mrs. Bute Crawley, very readily (she is a little, black-faced old 
woman in a turban, rather crooked, and with very twinkling eyes); and after the captain and your poor little 
Rebecca had performed a dance together, do you know she actually did me the honor to compliment me upon. 
my steps! Such a thing was never heard of before—the proud Mrs. Bute Crawley, first cousin to the Earl 
of Tiptoff, who won’t condescend to visit Lady Crawley, except when her sister is in the country. Poor 
Lady Crawley ! during most part of these gayeties, she is up-stairs taking pills. ; 

f ‘Mrs, Bute has all of a sudden taken a great fancy to me. ‘My dear Miss Sharp,’ she says, ‘ why not. 
bring over your girls to the Rectory? their cousins will be so happy to see them.’ I know what she means. 
Signor Clementi did not teach us the piano for nothing ; at which price Mrs. Bute hopes to get a professor 
for her children. I can see through her schemes, as though she told them to me ; but I shall go, as I am de- 
termined to make myself agreeable—is it not a poor governess’s duty, who has not a friend or protector in 
the world? Abe rector’s wife paid me a score of compliments about the progress my pupils made, and, 
thought, no doubt, to touch my heart—poor, simple, country soul !-—as if I cared a fig about my pupils ! 

‘ “ Your India muslin and your pink silk, dearest Amelia, are said to become me very well, They area 

deal worn now ; but, you know, we poor girls can’t afford des fraiches tovlettes. Happy, happy you! 

but to diive to St. James’s Street, and a dear mother who will give you anything you ask. Fare- 
rl. Your affectionate REBECCA. 


h you could have seen the faces of the Miss Blackbrooks (Admiral Blackbrook’s daughters. 
oung ladies, with dresses from London, when Captain Rawdon selected poor me for a 
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When Mrs, Bute Crawley (whose artifices our ingenious Rebecca had so soon dis- 
covered) had procured from Miss Sharp the promise of a visit, she induced the all-pow- 
erful Miss Crawley to make the necessary application to Sir Pitt, and the good-natured 
old lady, who loved to be gay herself, and to see every one gay and happy round about 
her, was quite charmed, and ready to establish a reconciliation and intimacy between 
her two brothers. It was therefore agreed that the young people of both families should 
visit each other frequently for 
the future, and the friendship 
of course lasted as long as the 
jovial old mediatrix was there 
to keep the peace. 

‘““Why did you ask that 
scoundrel, Rawdon Crawley, to 
dine?’ said the rector to his 
lady, as they were walking home 
through the park. ‘‘/ don’t 
want the fellow. He looks 
down upon us country people 
as so many blackamoors. He’s 
never content unless he gets my 
yellow-sealed wine, which costs 
me ten shillings a bottle, hang 
him! Besides, he’s such an in- 
fernal character—he’s a gambler 
—he’s a drunkard—he’s a profli- 
gate in every way. He shot a 
man in a duel—-he’s over head 
and ears in debt, and he’s robbed 
me and mine of the best part 
of Miss Crawley’s fortune. 
Waxy says she has him’’—here 
the rector shook his fist at the 
moon, with something very like 
an oath, and added, in a melan- 

“3,” cholious tone, “‘ , down in 
her will for fifty thousand ; and there won’t be above thirty to divide.” 

‘‘T think she’s going,”’ said the rector’s wife. ‘‘ She was very red in the face when 
we left dinner. I was obliged to unlace her.”’ 

‘She drank seven glasses of champagne,”’ said the reverend gentleman, in a low 
voice ; ‘‘and filthy champagne it is, too, that my brother poisons us with—but you 
women never know what’s what.”’ 

‘“ We know nothing,’’ said Mr. Bute Crawley. 

‘She drank cherry-brandy after dinner,’’ continued his reverence, * and took 
curacoa with her coffee. J wouldn’t take a glass for a five-pound note : it kills me with 
heart-burn. Shecan’t stand it, Mrs. Crawley—she must go—flesh and blood won’t bear 
it! and I lay five to two, Matilda drops in a year.”’ ‘+ 

Indulging in these solemn speculations, and thinking about his debts, and his son 
Jim at college, and Frank at Woolwich, and the four girls, who were no beauties, poor 
things, and would not have a penny but what they got from the aunt’s expected legacy, 
the rector and his lady walked on for a while. 

‘« Pitt can’t be such an infernal villain as to sell the reversion of the living. And 
that Methodist milksop of an eldest son looks to Parliament,”’ continued Mr. Crawley, 
after a pause. 

‘‘ Sir Pitt Crawley will do anything,’’ said the rector’s wife. ‘* We must get Miss 
Crawley to make him promise it to James.”’ 

‘* Pitt will promise anything,’’ replied the brother. ‘‘ He promised he’d pay my 
college bills, when my father died ; he promised he’d build the new wing to the Rec- 
tory ; he promised he’d let me have Jibb’s Field and the Six-acre Meadow—and much 
he executed his promises! And it’s to this man’s son—this scoundrel, gambler ‘swin. 
dler, murderer of a Rawdon Crawley, that Matilda leaves the bulk of her [ 
it’s unchristian. By Jove, itis! The infamous dog has got every vice except 
and that belongs to his brother.”’ : 

‘‘ Hush ! my dearest love! we’re in Sir Pitt’s grounds,’’ interposed hi 

‘‘T say he has got every vice, Mrs. Crawley. Don’t, ma’am, bully me 
shoot Captain Marker? Didn't he rob young Lord Dovedale at the Cocoa- 
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he cross the fight between Bill Soames and the Cheshire Trump, by which I lost forty 
pound ? . You know he did ; and as for the women, why, you heard that before me, in 
my Own magistrate’s room—”’ 

‘‘ For Heaven’s sake, Mr: Crawley,” said the lady, ‘‘ spare me the details.” 

“And you ask this villain into your house!’ continued the exasperated rector. 
‘““You, the mother of a young family—the wife of a clergyman of the Church of Eng- 
land. By Jove!” 

‘Bute Crawley, you are a fool,’’ said the rector’s wife scornfully. 

‘“‘Well, ma’am, fool or not—and I don’t say, Martha, I’m so Clever as you are, I 
never did. But I won’t meet Rawdon Crawley, that’s flat. I’ll go over to Huddleston, 
that I will, and see his black greyhound, Mrs. Crawley ; and I’ll run Lancelot against 
him for fifty. By Jove, I will; or against any dog in England. But I won't meet that 
beast Rawdon Crawley."’ 

‘Mr, Crawley, you are intoxicated, as usual,’’ replied his wife. And the next 
morning, when the rector woke, and called for small beer, she put him in mind of his 
promise to visit Sir Huddleston Fuddleston on Saturday, and as he knew he should have 
a wet night, it was agreed that he might gallop back again in time for church on Sunday 
morning. Thus it will be seen that the parishioners of Crawley were equally happy in 
their squire and in their rector. 


Miss Crawley had not long been established at the Hall before Rebecca’s fascina- 
tions had won the heart of that good-natured London rake, as they had of the country 
innocents whom we have been describing. Taking her accustomed drive, one day, she 
thought fit to order that ‘‘that little governess’? should accompany her to Mudbury. 
Before they had returned Rebecca had made a conquest of her ; having made her laugh 
four times, and amused her during the whole of the little journey. 

** Not let Miss Sharp dine at table!’ said she to Sir Pitt, who had arranged a din- 
ner of ceremony, and asked all the neighboring baronets. ‘‘ My dear creature, do you 
suppose I can talk about the nursery with Lady Fuddleston, or discuss justices’ business 
with that goose, old Sir Giles Wapshot? [insist upon Miss Sharp appearing. Let Lady 
Crawley remain up-stairs, if there is no room. But little Miss Sharp! Why, she’s the 
only person fit to talk to in the county !”’ 

Of course, after such a peremptory order as this, Miss Sharp, the governess, re- 
ceived commands to dine with the illustrious company below stairs. And when Sir 
Huddleston had, with great pomp and ceremony, handed Miss Crawley into dinner, and 
was preparing to take his place by her side, the old lady cried out, in a shrill voice, 
‘*Becky Sharp! Miss Sharp! Come you and sit by me and amuse me; and let Sir 
Huddleston sit by Lady Wapshot.” j : 

When the parties were over, and the carriages had rolled away, the insatiable Miss 
Crawley would say, ‘‘ Come to my dressing-room, Becky, and let us abuse the com- 
pany’’—which, between them, this pair of friends did perfectly. Old Sir Huddleston 
wheezed a great deal at dinner ; Sir Giles Wapshot had a particularly noisy manner of 
imbibing his soup, and her ladyship a wink of the left eye ; all of which Becky carica- 
tured to admiration ; as well as the particulars of the night’s conversation ; the politics ; 
the war ; the quarter-sessions ; the famous run with the H. H., and those heavy and 
dreary themes about which country gentlemen converse. As for the Misses Wapshots 
toilettes and Lady Fuddleston’s famous yellow hat, Miss Sharp tore them to tatters, to 
the infinite amusement of her audience. ; 7” ; 
‘My dear, you are a perfect ¢rouvaille,’’ Miss Crawley would say. I wish you 
could come to me in London, but I couldn’t make a butt of you as I do of poor Briggs 
—no, no, you little sly creature ; you are too clever—isn’t she, Firkin - ; 

Mrs. Firkin (who was dressing the very small remnant of hair which remained on 
Miss Crawley’s pate) flung up her head and said, ““T think. Miss zs very clever, with 
the most killing, sarcastic air. In fact, Mrs. Firkin had that natural jealousy which is 
one of the main principles of every honest woman. _ 

After rebuffing Sir Huddleston Fuddleston, Miss Crawley ordered that Rawdon 
Crawley should lead her into dinner every day, and that Becky should follow with her 
-cushion—or else she would have Becky’s arm and Rawdon with the pillow. We 
sit together,’’ she said. ‘‘ We’re the only three Christians in the county, my love 
vhich case, it must be confessed that religion was at a very low ebb in the county 
ides being such a fine religionist, Miss Crawley was, as we have said, an ultra- 
in opinions, and always took occasion to express these in the most candid 
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look at the Huddlestons, who have been here since Henry II. ; look at poor Bute at the 
parsonage ; is any one of them equal to you in intelligence or breeding? Equal to you 
—they are not even equal to poor dear Briggs, my companion, or Bowls, my butler. 
You, my love, are a little paragon—positively a little jewel. You have more brains than 
half the shire; if merit had its reward you ought to be a duchess—no, there ought to be 
no duchesses at all ; but you ought to have no superior, and I consider you, my love, as 
my equal in every respect ; and-—will you put some coals on the fire, my dear ; and will 
you pick this dress of mine, and alter it, you who can do it so well?’’ So this old phi- 
lanthropist used to make her equal run of her errands, execute her millinery, and read 
her to sleep with French novels, every night. 

-At this time, as some old readers may recollect, the genteel world had been thrown 
into a considerable state of excitement, by two events, which, as the papers say, might 
give employment to the gentlemen of the long robe. Ensign Shafton had run away with 
Lady Barbara Fitzurse, the Earl of Bruin’s daughter and heiress ; and poor Vere Vane, 
a gentleman who, up to forty, had maintained a most respectable character and reared 
anumerous family, suddenly and outrageously left his home, for the sake of Mrs. 
Rougemont, the actress, who was sixty-five years of age. 

‘That was the most beautiful part of dear Lord Nelson’s character,’’ Miss Crawley 
said. ‘‘ He went to the deuce fora woman. There must be good in a man who will do 
that. J adore all imprudent matches. What I like best, is fora nobleman to marry a 
miller’s daughter, as Lord Flowerdale did—it makes all the women so angry. I wish 
some great man would run away with you, my dear; I’m sure you’re pretty enough.”’ 

‘*Two post-boys! Oh, it would be delightful !’’ Rebecca owned. 

‘‘And what I like next best is for a poor fellow to run away with a rich girl. I 
have set my heart on Rawdon running away with some one.”’ 

‘‘ A rich some one, or a poor some one ?”’ 

‘‘ Why, you goose! Rawdon has not a shilling but what I give him. He is criblé 
@e dettes—he must repair his fortunes, and succeed in the world.”’ 

‘“Is he very clever ?’’ Rebecca asked. 

‘* Clever, my love ?—not an idea in the world beyond his horses, and his regiment, 
and his hunting, and his play ; but he must succeed—he’s so delightfully wicked. Don’é 
you know he has hit a man, and shot an injured father through the hat only? He’s 
adored in his regiment ; and all the young men at Wattier’s and the Cocoa-Tree swear 
by him.” 

When Miss Rebecca Sharp wrote to her beloved friend the account of the little ball 
at Queen’s Crawley, and the manner in which, for the first time, Captain Crawley had 
distinguished her, she did not, strange to relate, give an altogether accurate account of 
the transaction. The captain had distinguished her a great number of times before. 
The captain had met her in a half-score of walks. The captain had lighted upon her 
in a half-hundred of corridors and passages. The captain had hung over her piano 
twenty times of an evening ‘my lady was now up-stairs, being ill, and nobody heeded 
her) as Miss Sharp sang. The captain had written her notes (the best that the great, 
blundering dragoon could devise and spell; but dulness gets on as well as any other 
quality with women). But when he put the first of the notes into the leaves of the song 
she was singing, the little governess, rising and looking him steadily in the face, took 
up the triangular missive daintily, and waved it about as if it were a cocked hat, and she, 
advancing to the enemy, popped the note into the fire, and made him a very low court- 
esy, and went back to her place, and began to sing away again more merrily than ever. 

‘“ What’s that ?’" said Miss Crawley, interrupted in her after-dinner doze by the 
stoppage of the music. 

‘It’s a false note,’’ Miss Sharp, said with a laugh ; and Rawdon Crawley fumed 

with rage and mortification. 
Seeing the evident partiality of Miss Crawley for the new governess, how good i. 
was of Mrs. Bute Crawley not to be jealous, and to welcome the young lady to the Rec- 
tory, and not only her, but Rawdon Crawley, her husband’s rival in the old maid’s five 
percents! They became very fond of each other’s society, Mrs. Crawley and her 
_nephew. He gave up hunting ; he declined entertainments at Fuddleston; he would 
not dine with the mess of the depot at Mudbury ; his great pleasure was to stroll over to 
Crawley parsonage—whither Miss Crawley came too ; and as theirmamma was ill, wh 
not the children with Miss Sharp? So the children (little dears!) came with Mis 
Sharp ; and of an evening some of the party would walk back together. Not Mis 
jey—she preferred her carriage—but the walk over the Rectory fields, and in at 
park wicket, and through the dark plantation, and up the checkered avenue to Ou 
Crawley was charming in the moonlight to two such lovers of the pictures 7 
captain and Miss Rebecca. tt 
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“* Oh, those stars, those stars !’’ Miss Rebecca would say, turning her twinkling green 
eyes up toward them. ‘‘I feel myself almost a spirit when I gaze upon them,”’ 

7) Oh—ah—Gad—yes, so do I exactly,, Miss Sharp,’’ the other enthusiast replied. 

_You don’t mind my.cigar, do you, Miss Sharp?’’ Miss Sharp loved the smell of a 
cigar out of doors beyond everything in the world—and she just tasted one too, in the 
prettiest way possible, and gave a little puff, and a little scream,and a little giggle, and re- 
Stored the delicacy to the captain, who twirled his mustache, and straightway puffed it 
into a blaze that glowed quite red in the dark plantation, and swore, ‘‘ Jove--aw—Gad 
—aw—it’s the finest segaw I ever smoked in the world aw,”’ for his intellect and conver- 
Sation were alike brilliant and becoming toa heavy young dragoon. 

Old Sir Pitt, who was taking his pipe and beer, and talking to John Horrocks about 
a “‘ship”’ that was to be killed, espied the pair so occupied from his study-window, and 
with dreadful oaths swore that if it wasn’t for Miss Crawley he’d take Rawdon and 
bundle un out of doors, like a rogue as he was. 

‘““ He de a bad ’n, sure enough,"’ Mr. Horrocks remarked ; ‘‘ and his man Flethers is 
wuss, and have made such a row in the housekeeper’s room about the dinners and hale 
as no lord would make; but I think Miss Sharp’s a match for ’n, Sir Pitt,’’ he added, 
after a pause. 

And so, in truth, she was—for father and son too. 


CHAPTER. XII. 
QUITE A SENTIMENTAL CHAPTER. 


E must now take leave of Arcadia, and those amiable people 
practising the rural virtues there, and travel back to London, 
to inquire what has become of Miss Amelia. ‘‘ We don’t 
care a fig for her,’’ writes some unknown correspondent with 
a pretty little handwriting and a pink seal to her note. “‘ She 
is fade and insipid,’’ and adds some more kind remarks in 
this strain, which I should never have repeated at all but 
that they are in truth prodigiously complimentary to the 
young lady whom they concern. 

Has the beloved reader, in his experience of society, 

) never heard similar remarks by good-natured female friends, 

who always wonder what you can see in Miss Smith that is 

so fascinating, or what cow/d induce Major Jones to propose 
for that silly, insignificant, simpering Miss Thompson, who has 
nothing but her wax-doll face to recommend her? What is 
there in a pair of pink cheeks and blue eyes forsooth ? these 
dear moralists ask, and hint wisely that the, gifts of genius 
the accomplishments of the mind, the mastery of Mangnall’s 
Questions, and a ladylike knowledge of botany and geology, 
the knack of-making poetry, the power of rattling sonatas in the Herz manner, and so 
_ forth, are far more valuable endowments for a female than those fugitive charms which 
y’ a few years will inevitably tarnish. It is quite edifying to hear women speculate upon 
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the worthlessness and the duration of beauty. biel 

But though virtue is a much finer thing, and those hapless creatures who suffer un- 
_ der the misfortune of good looks ought to be continually put in mind of the fate which 
’ . awaits them ; and though, very likely, the heroic female character which ladies admire is 
a more glorious and beautiful object than the kind, fresh, smiling, artless, tender little 
domestic goddess whom men are inclined to worship—yet the latter and inferior sort of 
women must have this consolation—that the men do admire them after all ; and that, in 
spite of all our kind friends’ warnings and protests, we go on in our desperate error and 
folly, and shall to the end of the chapter. Indeed, for my own part, though I have been 
repeatedly told by persons for whom I have the greatest respect, that Miss Brown is an 
insignificant chit, and Mrs. White has nothing but her fetit minots chiffonné, and Mrs. 
*k has not a word to say for herself, yet I know that I have had the most delightful 
versations with Mrs. Black (of course, my dear madam, they are inviolable) ; I see 
i >men in acluster round Mrs. White’s chair ; all the young fellows battling to dance 
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with Miss Brown: and so I am tempted to think that to be despised by her sex is a very 
great compliment to a woman. 

The young ladies in Amelia's society did this for her very satisfactorily. For in-. 
stance, there was scarcely any point upon which the Misses Osborne, George’s sisters, 
and the Mesdemoiselles Dobbin agreed so well as in their estimate of her very trifling 
merits, and their wonder that their brothers could find any charms in her. “‘ We are 
kind to her,’’ the Misses Osborne said, a pair of fine, black-browed young ladies who 
had had the best of governesses, masters, and milliners ; and they treated her with such 
extreme kindness and condescension, and patronized her so insufferably, that the poor 
little thing was, in fact, perfectly dumb in their presence, and to all outward appearance 
as stupid as they thought her. She made efforts to like them, as in duty bound, and 
as sisters of herfuture husband. She passed ‘‘long mornings’’ with them—the most 
dreary and serious of forenoons. She drove out solemnly in their great family coach 
with them and Miss Wirt, their governess, that raw-boned vestal. They took her to the 
ancient concerts by way of a treat, and to the oratorio, and to St. Paul’s to see the 
charity children, where in such terror was she of her friends, she almost did not dare be 
affected by the hymn the children sang. Their house was comfortable ; their papa’s table 
rich and handsome; their society solemn and genteel ; their self-respect prodigious ; 
they had the best pew at the Foundling ; all their habits were pompous and orderly, 
and all their amusements intolerably dull and decorous. After every one of her visits 
(and oh, how glad she was when they were over !) Miss Osborne and Miss Maria Osborne, 
and Miss Wirt, the vestal governess, asked each other with increased wonder, *‘ What 
could George find in that creature ?”’ 

How is this? some carping reader exclaims. How is it that Amelia, who had such 
a number of friends at school, and was so beloved there, comes out into the world and 
is spurned by her discriminating sex? My dear sir, there were no men at Miss Pinker- 
ton’s establishment except the old dancing-master ; and you would not have had the 
girls fall out about Aim? When George, their handsome brother, ran off directly after 
breakfast, and dined from home half a dozen times a week, no wonder the neglected 
sisters felt a little vexation. When young Bullock (of the firm of Hulker, Bullock & 
Co., Bankers, Lombard Street), who had been making up to Miss Maria the last two 
seasons, actually asked Amelia to dance the cotillon, could you expect that the former 
young lady should be pleased? And yet she said she was, like an artless, forgiving 
creature. ‘‘ I’m so delighted you like dear Amelia,’’ she said quite eagerly to Mr. Bul- 
lock after the dance. ‘‘ She’s engaged to my brother George ; there’s not much in her, 
but she’s the best-natured and most unaffected young creature ; at home we're all so 
fond of her.’’ Dear girl! who can calculate the depth of affection expressed in that en- 
thusiastic so? 

Miss Wirt and these two affectionate young women so earnestly and frequently im- 
pressed upon George Osborne’s mind the enormity of the sacrifice he was making, and 
his romantic generosity in throwing himself away upon Amelia, that I’m not sure but 
that he really thought he was one of the most deserving characters in the British army, 
and gave himself up to be loved with a good deal of easy resignation. 

Somehow, although he left home every morning, as was stated, and dined abroad 
six days in the week, when his sisters believed the infatuated youth to be at Miss Sed- 
ley’s apron-strings, he was of always with Amelia, while the world supposed him at 
her feet. Certain it is that on more occasions than one, when captain Dobbin called to 
look for his friend, Miss Osborne (who was very attentive to the captain, and anxious 
to hear his military stories, and to know about the health of his dear mamma) would 
laughingly point to the opposite side of the square, and say, “‘Oh, you must go to the 
Sedleys’ to ask for George ; we never see him from morning till night.’’ At which kind 
of speech the captain would laugh in rather an absurd, constrained manner, and turn 
off the conversation, like a consummate man of the world, to some topic of general in- 
terest, such as the opera, the Prince’s last ball at Carlton House, or the weather—that 
blessing to society. ’ 

‘What an innocent it is, that pet of yours,’’ Miss Maria would then say to Miss 
Jane, upon the captain’s departure. ‘‘ Did you see how he blushed at the mention of 
poor George on duty ?”’ 

; #6 It’s a pity Frederick Bullock hadn’t some of his modesty, Maria,’’ replies the elder 
sister, with a toss of her head. 

‘‘Modesty !_ Awkwardness you mean, Jane. I don’t want Frederick to trample a 
hole in my muslin frock, as Captain Dobbin did in yours at Mrs. Perkins’.’’ “ia 

“Tn your frock, he, he! How could he? Wasn’t he dancing with Amelia ?”” Aga? : 

The fact is, when Captain Dobbin blushed so, and looked so awkward, he remem. 
bered a circumstance of which he did not think it was necessary to inform the young ry 
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ladies, viz., that he had been calling at Mr, Sedley’s house already, on the pretence of 
seeing George, of course, and George wasn’t there, only poor little Amelia, with rather 
a sad, wistful face, seated near the drawing-room window, who, after some very trifling 
stupid talk, ventured to ask, was there any truth in the report that the regiment was 
soon to be ordered abroad, and had Captain Dobbin seen Mr. Osborne that day? 

The regiment was not ordered abroad as yet ; and Captain Dobbin had not seen 

George. ‘‘ He was with his sister, most likely,’’ the captain said. ‘‘ Should he go and 
fetch the truant?’ Soshe gave him her hand kindly and gratefully, and he crossed 
the Square ; and she waited and waited, but George never came. 
_ Poor little tender heart ! and so it goes on hoping and beating, and longing and trust- 
ing. You see it is not much of a life to describe. There is not much of what you call 
incident in it. Only one feeling all day—when will he come? only one thought to sleep 
and wake upon. I believe George was playing billiards with Captain Cannon in Swal- 
low Street at the time when Amelia was asking Captain Dobbin about him : for George 
was a jolly, sociable fellow, and excellent in all games of skill. 

Once, after three days of absence, Miss Amelia put on her bonnet, and actually in- 


vaded the Osborne house. ‘‘ What! leave our brother to come to us?” said the young 
ladies. ‘‘ Have you had a quarrel, Amelia? Do tell us !’’ No, indeed, there had been 
no quarrel. ‘‘ Who could quarrel with him ?’”’ says she, with her eyes filled with tears. 


She only came over to—to see her dear friends ; they had not met for so long. And this 
day she was so perfectly stupid 
and awkward, that the Misses Os- 
borne and their governess, who 
stared after her as she went sadly 
away, wondered more than ever 
what George could see in poor 
Amelia. 

Of course they did. How was 
she to bare that timid little heart 
for the inspection of those young 
ladies with their bold black eyes? 
It was best that it should shrink 
and hide itself. I know the Misses 
Osborne were excellent critics of 
a Cashmere shawl, ora pink satin 
slip ; and when Miss Turner had 
hers dyed purple and made into 
a spencer, and when Miss Pick- 
ford had her ermine tippet twist- 
ed into a muff and trimmings, I 
warrant you the changes did not 
escape the two intelligent young 
women before mentioned. But 
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finer texture than fur or satin, 
and all Solomon’s glories, and all 
the wardrobe of the Queen of 
Sheba—things whereof the beau- 
ty escapes the eyes of many con- 
noisseurs. And there are sweet, 
modest little souls on which you 
light, fragrant and blooming ten- : : 
derly in quiet, shady places ; and there are garden ornaments, as big as brass warming- 
pans, that are fit to stare the sun itself out of countenance. Miss Sedley was not of 
the sunflower sort; and I say it is out of the rules of all proportion to draw a violet of 
the size of a double dahlia. we vty! 
No, indeed ; the life of a good young girl who is in the paternal nest as yet rane 
have many of those thrilling incidents to which the heroine of romance commonly lays 
claim. Snares or shot may take off the old birds foraging without—hawks may be 
abroad, from which they escape or by whom they suffer ; but the young ones in the nest 
have apretty comfortable, unromantic sort of existence in the down and the straw, till it 
comes to their turn, too, to get on the wing. While Becky Sharp was on her own wing 
in the country, hopping on all sorts of twigs, and amid a multiplicity of traps, and pec : 
ing up her food quite harmless and successful, Amelia lay snug in her home of Russel 
Square ; if she went into the world, it was under the guidance of the elders ; nor did it 
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seem that any evil could befall her or that opulent, cheery, comfortable home in which 
she was affectionately sheltered. Mamma had her morning duties, and her daily drive, 
and the delightful round of visits and shopping which forms the amusement, or the pro. 
fession as you may call it, of the rich London lady. Papa conducted his mysterious op- 
erations in the city—a stirring place in those days, when war was raging all over Europe 
and empires were being staked ; when the Courter newspaper had tens of thousands of 
subscribers ; when one day brought you a battle of Vittoria, another a burning of Mos- 
cow, ora newsman’s horn blowing down Russell Square about dinner-time, announced 
such a fact as—‘‘ Battle of Leipsic—six hundred thousand men engaged—total defeat of 
the French—two hundred thousand killed.’’ Old Sedley once or twice came home with 
avery grave face ; and no wonder, when such news as this was agitating all the hearts 
and all the Stocks of Europe. 

Meanwhile matters went on in Russell Square, Bloomsbury, just as if matters in 
Europe were not in the least disorganized. The retreat from Leipsic made no difference 
in the number of meals Mr. Sambo took in the servants’ hall; the allies poured into 
France, and the dinner-bell rang at five o’clock just asusual. Idon’t think poor Amelia 
cared anything about Brienne and Montmirail, or was fairly interested in the war until 
the abdication of the Emperor, when she clapped her hands and said prayers—oh, how 
grateful ! and flung herself into George Osborne’s arms with all her soul, to the aston- 
ishment of everybody who witnessed that ebullition of sentiment. The fact is, peace 
was declared, Europe was going to be at rest ; the Corsican was overthrown, and Lieu- 
tenant Osborne’s regiment would not be ordered on service. That was the way in which 
Miss Amelia reasoned. The fate of Europe was Lieutenant George Osborne to her. 
His dangers being over, she sang Te Deum. He was her Europe, her emperor, her 
allied monarchs and august prince regent. He was her sun and moon; and I believe 
she thought the grand illumination and ball at the Mansion House, given to the sov- 
ereigns, were especially in honor of George Osborne. 

A 


We have talked of shift, self, and poverty, as those dismal instructors under whom 
poor Miss Becky Sharp got her education. Now, love was Miss Amelia Sedley’s last 
tutoress, and it was amazing what progress our young lady made under that popular 
teacher. In the course of fifteen or eighteen months’ daily and constant attention to this 
eminent finishing governess, what a deal of secrets Amelia learned; which Miss Wirt 
and the black-eyed young ladies over the way, which old Miss Pinkerton of Chiswick 
herself, had no cognizance of ! As, indeed, how should any of those prim and reputable 
virgins? With Misses P. and W. the tender passion is out of the question, I would 
not dare to breathe such.an idea regarding them. Miss Maria Osborne, it is true, was 
“attached ’’ to Mr. Frederick Augustus Bullock, of the firm of Hulker, Bullock & Bul- 
lock ; but hers was a most respectable attachment, and she would have taken Bullock 
Senior just the same, her mind being fixed—as that of a well-bred young woman should 
be—upon a house in Park Lane, a country house at Wimbledon, a handsome chariot, 
and two prodigious tall horses and footmen, and a fourth of the annual profits of the 
eminent firm of Hulker & Bullock, all of which advantages were represented in the per- 
son of Frederick Augustus. Had orange-blossoms been invented then (those touching 
emblems of female purity imported by us from France, where people’s daughters are 
universally sold in marriage), Miss Maria, I say, would have assumed the spotless 
wreath, and stepped into the travelling carriage by the side of gouty, old, bald-headed, 
bottle-nosed Bullock Senior, and devoted her beautiful existence to his happiness with 
perfect modesty—only the old gentleman was married already ; so she bestowed her 
young affections on the junior partner. Sweet, blooming orange flowers! The other 
day I saw Miss Trotter (that was) arrayed in them, trip into the travelling carriage at 
St. George’s, Hanover Square, and Lord Methuselah hobbled in after. With what an 
engaging modesty she pulled down the blinds of the chariot—the dear innocent! There 
were half the carriages of Vanity Fair at the wedding. 

This was not the sort of love that finished Amelia’s education, and in the course of 
a year turned a good young girl into a good young woman—to bea good wife presently, 
when the happy time should come. This young person (perhaps it was very imprudent 
in her parents to encourage her and abet her in such idolatry and silly romantic ideas) 
loved, with all her heart, the young officer in His Majesty’s service with whom we have 
made a brief acquaintance. She thought about him the very first moment on waking, 
and his was the very last name mentioned in her prayers. She-never had seen a man 
so beautiful or so clever ; such a figure on horseback ; such a dancer; such a hero in 
general. Talk of the Prince’s bow! what was it to George’s? She had seen Mr. Brum- 
mell, whom everybody praised so. Compare such a person as that to her Geor oa 
Not among all the beaux at the opera (and there were beaux in those days with actual 
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opera hats), was there any one to equal him. He was only good enough to be a fairy 
prince ; and oh, what magnanimity to stoop to such a humble Cinderella! Miss Pinker- 
ton would have tried to check this blind devotien very likely, had she been Amelia’s 
confidante, but not with much success, depend upon it. It is in the nature and in- 
stinct of some women. Some are made to scheme, and some to love; and I wish any 
respected bachelor that reads this may take the sort that best likes him. 

While under this overpowering impression, Miss Amelia neglected her twelve dear 
friends at Chiswick most cruelly, as such selfish people commonly will do. She had but 
this subject, of course, to think about; and Miss Saltire was too cold fora confidante, 
and she couldn’t bring her mind to tell Miss Swartz, the woolly-haired young heiress 
from St. Kitt’s. She had little Laura Martin home for the holidays ; and my belief is, 
she made a confidante of her, and promised that Laura should come and live with her 
when she was married, and gave Laura a great deal of information regarding the pas- 
sion of love, which must have been singularly useful and novel to that little person. 
Alas, alas! I fear poor Emmy had not a well-regulated mind. 

What were her parents doing, not to keep this little heart from beating so fast ? 
Old Sedley did not seem much to notice matters. He was graver of late, and his city 
affairs absorbed him. Mrs. Sedley was of so easy and uninquisitive a nature that she 
wasn’t even jealous. Mr. Jos was away, being besieged by an Irish widow at Chelten- 
ham, Amelia had the house to herself—ah ! too much to herself sometimes—not that 
she ever doubted ; for, to be sure, George must be at the Horse Guards ; and he can’t 
always get leave from Chatham ; and he must see his friends and sisters, and mingle in 
society when in town (he, such an ornament to everv society !) ; and when he is with 
the regiment, he is too tired to write long letters. I know where she kept that packet 
she had, and can steal in and out of her chamber like Jachimo—like Iachimo! No— 
that is a bad part. I will only act Moonshine, and peep harmless into the bed where 
faith and beauty and innocence lie dreaming. 

But if Osborne’s were shortand soldier-like letters, it must be confessed that were 
Miss Sedley’s letters to Mr. Osborne to be publisned, we should have to extend this novel 
to such a multiplicity of volumes as not the most sentimental reader could support ; 
that she not only filled large sheets of paper, but crossed them with the most astonishing 
perverseness ; that she wrote whole pages out of poetry-books without the least pity ; 
that she underlined words and passages with quite a frantic emphasis ; and, in fine, 
gave the usual tokens of her condition. She wasn’t a heroine. Her letters were full of 
repetition. She wrote rather doubtful grammar sometimes, and in her verses took all 
sorts of liberties with the metre. But oh, mesdames, if you are not allowed to touch 
the heart sometimes in spite of syntax, and are not to be loved until you all know the 
difference between trimeter and tetrameter, may all poetry go to the deuce, and every 
schoolmaster perish miserably ! 


CHAPTER « XIIT- 


SENTIMENTAL AND OTHERWISE. 


MT FEAR the gentleman to whom Miss Amelia’s letters were 
I! | ‘ f addressed was rather an obdurate critic. Such a number of 
{i i ~ notes followed Lieutenant Osborne about the country that 
it , = it |// he became almost ashamed of the jokes of his mess-room 


companions regarding them, and ordered his servant never 
to deliver them except in his private apartment. He was 
seen lighting his cigar with one, to the horror of Captain 
Dobbin, who, it is my belief, would have given a bank-note 
for the document. 
For some time George strove to keep the liaison a 
secret. There was a woman in the case, that he admitted. 
‘‘ And not the first either,’’ said Ensign Spooney to Ensign 
Stubble. ‘* That Osborne’s a devil of afellow. There was 
BN per aa) a judge’s daughter at Demerara went almost mad about 
him ; then there was that beautiful quadroon girl, Miss Pye, at St. Vincent s, you 
know ; and since he’s been home, they say he’s a regular Don Giovanni, by Jove." 
Stubble and Spooney thought that to be a “ regular Don Giovanni, by Jove,’’ was 
one of the finest qualities a man could possess ; and Osborne’s reputation was prodigious 
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among the young men of the regiment. He was famous in field-sports, famous at a 
song, famous on parade: free with his money, which was bountifully supplied by his 
father. His coats were better made than any man’s in the regiment, and he had more 
of them. He was adored by the men. He could drink more than any officer of the 
whole mess, including old Heavytop, the colonel. He could spar better than Knuckles, 
the private (who would have been a corporal but for his drunkenness, and who had been in 
the prize-ring), and was the best batter and bowler, out and out, of the regimental club. 
He rode his own horse, Greased Lightning, and won the Garrison Cup at the Quebec 
races. There were other people besides Amelia who worshipped him. Stubble and 
Spooney thought him a sort of Apollo ; Dobbin took him to be an Admirable Crichton ; 
and Mrs, Major O’Dowd acknowledged he was an elegant young fellow, and put her in 
mind of Fitzjurld Fogarty, Lord Castlefogarty’s second son. 

Well, Stubble and Spooney and the rest indulged in most romantic conjectures re- 
garding this female correspondent of Osborne’s—opining that it was a duchess in Lon- 
don who was in love with him; or that it was a general’s daughter, who was engaged 
to somebody else, and madly attached to him ; or that it was a member of Parliament’s 
lady, who proposed four horses and an elopement ; or that it was some other victim of a 
passion delightfully exciting, romantic, and disgraceful to all parties—on none of which 
conjectures would Osborne throw the least light, leaving his young admirers and friends 
to invent and arrange their whole history. 

+ And the real state of the case would never have been known at all in the regiment 
but for Captain Dobbin’s indiscretion. The captain was eating his breakfast one day 
in the mess-room, while Cackle, the assistant-surgeon, and the two above-named wor- 
thies were speculating upon Osborne’s intrigue—Stubble holding out that the lady was 
a duchess about Queen Charlotte’s court, and Cackle vowing she was an opera-singer 
of the worst reputation. At this idea Dobbin became so moved, that though his mouth 
was full of eggs and bread and butter at the time, and though he ought not to have 
spoken at all, yet he couldn’t help blurting out, ‘‘ Cackle, you’rea stupid fool. You’re 
always talking nonsense and scandal. Osborne is not going to run off with a duchess 
orruina milliner. Miss Sedley is one of the most charming young women that ever 
lived. He’s been engaged to her ever so long ; and the man who calls her names had 
better not do so in my hearing.’’ With which, turning exceedingly red, Dobbin ceased 
speaking, and almost choked. himself with a cup of tea. The story was over the regi- 
ment in half an hour ; and that very evening Mrs. Major O’Dowd wrote off to her sister 
Glorvina at O’Dowdstown not to hurry from Dublin—young Osborne being prema- 
turely engaged already. 

She complimented the lieutenant in an appropriate speech over a glass of whiskey 
toddy that evening, and he went home perfectly furious to quarrel with Dobbin (who 
had declined Mrs. Major O’Dowd’s party, and sat in his own room playing the flute, 
and, I believe, writing poetry, in a very melancholy manner)—to quarrel with Dobbin 
_ for betraying his secret. 

‘‘ Who the deuce asked you to talk about my affairs ?’’ Osborne shouted indignantly. 
““ Why the devil is all the regiment to know that I am going to be married ? Why is that 
tattling old harridan, Peggy O’Dowd, to make free with my name at her d—d supper- 
table, and advertise my engagement over the three kingdoms? After all, what right 
have you to say I am engaged, or to meddle in my business at all, Dobbin ?”’ 

“It seems to me—’’ Captain Dobbin began. 

“Seems be hanged,” his junior interrupted him. ‘‘I am under obligations to you, 
I know it, a d—d deal too well too ; but I won’t be always sermonized by you because 
you're five years my senior. I’m hanged if I’ll stand your airs of superiority and in- 
fernal pity and patronage. Pity and patronage! I should like to know in what I’m 
your inferior ?”’ 

“Are you engaged ?’ Captain Dobbin interposed. 

““ What the devil’s that to you or any one here if I am ?”’ 

““ Are you ashamed of it ?’ Dobbin resumed. 

“What right have you to ask me that question, sir? I should like to know,” 
George said. 

‘““Good God, you don’t mean to say you want to break off ?"’ asked Dobbin, start- 
ing up. 

‘In other words, you ask me if I’m a man of honor,’’ said Osborne fiercely ; ‘‘ is 
that what you mean? You've adopted such a tone regarding me lately that I’m —— if 
I'll bear it any more.’’ 

“What have I done? I’ve told you you were neglecting a sweet girl, George. 
I’ve told you that when you go to town you ought to go to her, and not to the 
gambling-houses about St. James’s.”’ 
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: You want your money back, I suppose,’’ said George, with a sneer. 

Of course I do—I always did, didn’t 1?” says Dobbin. ‘‘ You speak like a gener- 
ous fellow.’’ 

. No, hang it, William, I beg your pardon’’—here George interposed in a fit of re- 
morse ; “ you fave been my friend in a hundred ways, Heaven knows. You've got me 
out of a score of scrapes. When Crawley of the Guards won that sum of money of me 
I should have been done but for you; I know I should. But you shouldn’t deal so 
hardly with me ; you shouldn’t be always catechizing me. I am very fond of Amelia; I 
adore her, and that sort of thing. Don’t look angry. She’s faultiess ; I know she is. 
But you see there’s no fun in winning a thing unless you play for it. Hang it, the regi- 
ment’s just back from the West Indies: I must have a little fling, and then, when I’m 
‘married, I'll reform ; I will upon my honor, now. And—I say—Dob—don’t be angry 

with me, and Ill give you a hundred next month, when I know my father will stand 
something handsome; and I'll ask Heavytop for leave, and I’ll go to town, and see 
Amelia to-morrow—there now, will /Aat satisfy you ?” 

“It is impossible to be long angry with you, George,’’ said the good-natured cap- 
tain ; ‘‘and as for the money, old boy, you know if I wanted it you’d share your last 
shilling with me.”’ 

“That I would, by Jove, Dobbin,’’ George said, with the greatest generosity, 
though, by the way, he never had any money to spare. 

“Only I wish you had sown those wild oats of yours, George. If you could have 
seen poor little Miss Emmy’s face when she asked me about you the other day, you 
would have pitched those billiard-balls to the deuce. Go and comfort her, you rascal. 
Go and write her a long letter. Do something to make her happy ; a very little will.’’ 

**T believe she’s d—d fond of me,’’ the lieutenant said, with a self-satisfied air ; 
and went off to finish the evening with some jolly fellows in the mess-room. 

Amelia meanwhile, in Russell Square, was looking at the moon, which was shining 

upon that peaceful spot, as well as upon the square of the Chatham barracks, where 
Lieutenant Osborne was quartered, and thinking to herself how her hero was employed. 
Perhaps he is visiting the sentries, thought she; perhaps he is bivouacking ; perhaps 
he is attending the couch of a wounded comrade, or studying the art of war up in his 
own desolate chamber. And her kind thoughts sped away as if they were angels and 
had wings, and flying down the river to 
Chatham and Rochester, strove to peep 
into the barracks where George was. . 
All things considered, I think it was as 
well the gates were shut, and the sentry 
allowed no one to pass; so that the poor 
little white-robed angel could not hear the 
songs those young fellows were roaring 
over the whiskey-punch. 

The day after the little conversation at 
Chatham barracks, young Osborne, to 
show that he would be as good as his 
word, prepared to go to town, thereby in- 
curring Captain Dobbin’s applause. ‘‘I 
should have liked to make her a little 
present,’’ Osborne said to his friend in 
confidence, ‘‘ only I am quite out of cash 
until my father tips up.’’ But Dobbin 
would not allow this good-nature and 
generosity to be balked, and so accom- 
modated Mr. Osborne with a few pound 
notes, which the latter took after a little 
faint scruple. 

And I dare say he would have bought 
something very handsome for Amelia; = 
only, getting off the coach in Fleet Street, 
he was attracted by a handsome shirt-pin 
in a jeweller’s window, which he could 
not resist, and having paid for that had 
very little money to spare for indulging ; sre 
in any further exercise of kindness. Never mind: you may pe sure tntasene i‘ 
presents Amelia wanted. When he came to Russell Square, her tace lighte ue as 
if he had been sunshine. The little cares, fears, tears, timid misgivings, sleepless 
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fancies of I don’t know how many days and nights, were forgotten under one 
moment’s influence of that familiar, irresistible smile. He beamed on her from the 
drawing-room door—magnificent, with ambrosial whiskers, like a god. Sambo, whose 
face as he announced Captain Osbin (having conferred a brevet rank on that young 
officer) blazed with a sympathetic grin, saw the little girl start, and flush, and jump up 
from her watching-place in the window ; and Sambo retreated ; and as soon as the door 
was shut, she went fluttering to Lieutenant George Osborne’s heart as if it was the only 
natural home for her to nestle in. Oh, thou poor panting little soul! The very finest 
tree in the whole forest, with the straightest stem, and the strongest arms, and the 
thickest foliage, wherein you choose to build and coo, may be marked, for what you 
know, and may be down with a crash erelong. What an old, old simile that is, between 
man and timber ! 

In the mean while, George kissed her very kindly on her forehead and glistening 
eyes, and was very gracious and good ; and she thought his diamond shirt-pin (which 
she had not known him to wear before) the prettiest ornament ever seen. 


The observant reader, who has marked our young lieutenant’s previous behavior, 
and has preserved our report of the brief conversation which he has just had with Cap- 
tain Dobbin, has possibly come to certain conclusions regarding the character of Mr. 
Osborne. Some cynical Frenchman has said that there are two parties to a love-trans- 
action : the one who loves and the other who condescends to be so treated. Perhaps 
the love is occasionally on the man’s side ; perhaps on the lady’s. Perhaps some in- 
fatuated swain has ere this mistaken insensibility for modesty, dulness for maiden re- 
Serve, mere vacuity for sweet bashfulness, and a goose, in a word, for a swan. Perhaps 
some beloved female subscriber has arrayed an ass in the splendor and glory of her 
imagination ; admired his dulness as manly simplicity ; worshipped his selfishness as 
manly superiority ; treated his stupidity as majestic gravity, and used him as the brill- 
iant fairy Titania did a certain weaver at Athens. I think I have seen such comedies 
of errors going on in the world. But this is certain, that Amelia believed her lover to 
be one of the most gallant and brilliant men in the empire, and it is possible Lieuten- 
ant Osborne thought so too. 

He was a little wild—how many young men are; and don’t girls like a rake better 
than a milksop? He hadn’t sown his wild oats as yet, but he would soon, and quit the 
army now that peace was proclaimed, the Corsican monster locked up at Elba, pro- 
motion, by consequence, over, and no chance left for the display of his undoubted mil- 
itary talents and valor ; and his allowance, with Amelia’s settlement, would enable them 
to take a snug place in the country somewhere, in a good sporting neighborhood, and 
he would hunt a little, and farm a little, and they would be very happy. As for re- 
maining in the army as a married man, that was impossible. Fancy Mrs. George 
Osborne in lodgings in a country town ; or, worse still, in the East or West Indies, with 
a society of officers, and patronized by Mrs. Major O’Dowd! Amelia died with laugh- 
ing at Osborne’s stories about Mrs. Major O’Dowd: He loved her much too fondly to 
subject her to that horrid woman and her vulgarities, and the rough treatment of a sol- 
dier’s wife. He didn’t care for himself—not he; but his dear little girl should take 
the place in society to which, as his wife, she was entitled, and to these proposals you 
may be sure she acceded, as she would to any other from the same author. 

Holding this kind of conversation, and building numberless castles in the air (which 
Amelia adorned with all sorts of flower-gardens, rustic walks, country churches, Sunday- 
schools, and the like, while George had his mind’s eye directed to the stables, and 
kennel, and the cellar}, this young pair passed away a couple of hours very pleasantly ; 
and as the lieutenant had only that single day in town, and a great deal of most.im- 
portant business to transact, it was proposed that Miss Emmy should dine with her 
future sisters-in-law. This invitation was accepted joyfully. He conducted her to his 
sisters, where he left her talking and prattling in a way that astonished those ladies, 
who thought that George might make something of her; and he then went off to trans- 
act his business, 

In a word, he went out and ate ices at a pastry-cook’s shop in Charing Cross ; tried 
a new coat in Pall Mall; dropped in at the Old Slaughters’, and called for Captain 
Cannon ; played eleven games at billiards with the captain, of which he won eight, and 
returned to Russell Square half an hour late for dinner, but in very good humor. 


It was not so with old Mr. Osborne. When that gentleman came from the city, 
and was welcomed in the drawing-room by his daughters and the elegant Miss Wirt, 
they saw at once by his face—which was puffy, solemn, and yellow at the best of times 
—and by the scowl and twitching of his black eyebrows, that the heart within his large 
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white waistcoat was disturbed and uneasy.. When Amelia stepped forward to salute 
him, which she always did with great trembling and timidity, he gave a surly grunt of 
recognition, and dropped the little hand out of his great hirsute paw without any at- 
tempt to hold it there. He looked round gloomily at his eldest daughter, who, com- 
prehending the meaning of his look, which asked unmistakably, ‘ Why the devil is she 
here ?”’ said at once: 


e ; George is in town, papa, and has gone to the Horse Guards, and will be back to 
inner, 
“Oh, he is, is he? I won’t have the ditiner kept waiting for Aim, Jane ;’? with which 


this worthy man lapsed into his particular-chair, and then the utter silence in his 
genteel, well-furnished 


drawing-room was only 
interrupted bye, othe 
alarmed ticking of the 
great French clock. 

When that chro- 
nometer, which was sur- 
mounted by a cheerful 
brass group of the sacri- 
fice of Iphigenia, tolled 
five in a heavy cathedral 
tone, Mr. Osborne pulled 
the bell at his right hand 
violently, and the butler 
rushed up. 

*“ Dinner!’ roared 
Mr. Osborne. 

“Mr. George isn’t 
come in, sir,’’ interposed 
the man. 

““Damn Mr. George, 
sir. Am I master of the 
house? DINNER!” Mr. 
Osborne scowled. Ame- 
lia trembled. A  tele- 
graphic communication 
of eyes passed between 
the other three ladies. 
The obedient bell in the 
lower regions began 
Tinging the announce- 
ment of the meal. The 
tolling over, the head of 
the family thrust his 
hands into the great tail- 
pockets of his great blue 
coat and brass buttons, 
and without waiting for 
a further announce- 
ment, strode down-stairs 
alone, scowling over his 
shoulder at the four 
females. —— 

‘“What’s the matter al } - 
now, my dear?’ asked one of the other, as they rose and tripped gingerly behind the 
sire, 

_‘*T suppose the funds are falling,’’ whispered Miss Wirt ; and _so, trembling and in 
silence, this hushed female company followed their dark leader. They took their places 
in silence. He growled out a blessing, which sounded as gruffly as a curse. The great 


silver dish-covers were removed. Amelia trembled in her place, for she was next to the 
awful Osborne, and alone on her side of the table—the gap being occasioned by the ab- 


sence of George. Ci) JO. : 
‘Soup ?”’ says Mr. Osborne, clutching the ladle, fixing his eyes on her, in a sepul- 
chral tone ; and having helped her and the rest, did not speak for a while. 
‘Take Miss Sedley’s plate away,’’ at last he said. ‘‘She can’t eat the soup—no 
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more can J. It’s beastly. Take away the soup, Hicks, and to-morrow turn the cook 
out of the house, Jane.”’ 

Having concluded his observations upon the soup, Mr. Osborne made a few curt 
remarks respecting the fish, also of a savage and satirical tendency, and cursed Billings- 
gate with an emphasis quite worthy of the place. Then he lapsed into silence, and 
swailowed sundry glasses of wine, looking more and more terrible, till a brisk knock at 
the door told of George’s arrival, when everybody began to rally. 

‘“ He could not come before. General Daguilet had kept him waiting at the Horse 
Guards. Never mind soup or fish. Give him anything—he didn’t care what. Capital 
mutton—capital everything.’' His good humor contrasted with his father’s severity’; 
and he rattled on unceasingly during dinner, to the delight of all—of one especially, 
who need not be mentioned. 

As soon as the young ladies had discussed the orange and the glass of wine which 
formed the ordinary conclusion of the dismal banquets at Mr. Osborne’s house, the sig- 
nal to make sail for the drawing-room was given, and they all arose and departed. 
Amelia hoped Géorge would soon join them there. She began playing some of his favor- 
ite waltzes (then newly imported) at the great carved-legged, leather-cased grand piano 
in the drawing-room overhead. This little artifice did not bring him. He was deaf to 
the waltzes ; they grew fainter and fainter ; the discomfited performer left the huge in- 
strument presently ; and though her three friends performed some of the loudest and 
most brilliant new pieces of their répertoire, she did not hear a single note, but sat think- 
ing, and boding evil. Old Osborne’s scowl, terrific always, had never looked so deadly 
to her. His eyes followed her out of the room as if she had been guilty of something. 
When they brought her coffee, she started as though it were a cup of poison which Mr. 
Hicks, the butler, wished to propose to her. What mystery was there lurking? Oh, 
those women! They nurse and cuddle their presentiments, and make darlings of their 
ugliest thoughts, as they do of their deformed children. 

‘The gloom on the paternal countenance had also impressed George Osborne with 
anxiety. With such eyebrows, and a look so decidedly bilious, how was he to extract 
that money from the governor, of which George was consumedly in want? He began 
praising his father’s wine. That was generally a successful means of cajoling the old 
gentleman. 

‘‘ We never got such Madeira in the West Indies, sir, as yours. Colonel Heavytop 
took off three bottles of that you sent me down, under his belt the other day.”’ 

‘‘ Did he ?”’ said the old gentleman. ‘‘ It stands me in eight shillings a bottle.”’ 

‘‘ Will you take six guineas a dozen for it, sir?’ said George, with a laugh. 
‘‘ There’s one of the greatest men in the kingdom wants some.”’ - 

‘Does he ?’’ growled the senior. ‘*‘ Wish he may get it.’’ 

‘When General Daguilet was at Chatham, sir, Heavytop gave him a breakfast, and 
asked me for some of the wine. The general liked it just as well—wanted a pipe for 
the commander-in-chief. He’s his Royal Highness’s right-hand man.”’ 

‘“It zs devilish fine wine,’’ said the Eyebrows, and they looked more good-humored ; 
and George was going to take advantage of this complacency, and bring the supply 
question on the mahogany, when the father, relapsing into solemnity, though rather 
cordial in manner, bade him ring the bell for claret. ‘*‘ And we'll see if that’s as good 
as the Madeira, George, to which his Royal Highness is welcome, I’m sure. And as 
we are drinking it, I'll talk to you about a matter of importance.”’ 
ee Amelia heard the claret bell ringing as she sat nervously up-stairs. She thought, 
‘somehow, it was a mysterious and presentimental bell. Of the presentiments which 
some people are always having, some surely must come right. nate 

‘‘ What I want to know, George,’’ the old gentleman said, after slowly smacking, his 
first bumper—‘‘ what I want to know is, how you and—ah—that little thing up-stairs 
are carrying on ?”’ : 

‘I think, sir, it’s not hard to see,’’ George said, with a self-satisfied grin. ‘* Pretty: 
clear, sir. ‘What capital wine !”’ 

‘‘ What d’you mean, pretty clear, sir ?”’ 

‘‘ Why, hang it, sir, don’t push me too hard. I’m a modest man. I—ah—I don’t 
set up to bea lady-killer ; but I do own that she’s as devilish fond of meas she can be. 
Anybody can see that with half an eye.’’ 

‘‘ And you yourself ?’’ ; 

‘“ Why, sir, didn’t you order.me to marry her, and a’n’t Ia good boy? Haven’t 
our papas settled it ever so long ?” 

‘A pretty boy, indeed. Haven’t I heard of your doings, sir, with Lord Tarquin, 

Captain Crawley of the Guards, the Honorable Mr. Deuceace and that set? Have a 
care, sir, have a care.’’ 
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The old gentleman pronounced these aristocratic names with the greatest gusto 
Whenever he met a great man he grovelled before him, and my-lorded him as only a 
free-born Briton can do, He came home and looked out his history in the Peerage ; 
_ he introduced his name into his daily conversations ; he bragged about his lordship to 

his daughters. He fell down prostrate and basked in him as a Neapolitan beggar does 
in thesun. George was alarmed when he heard the names. He feared his father might 
have been informed of certain transactions at play. But the old moralist eased him by 
saying serenely, 

“" Well, well, young men will be yotng men. And the comfort to me is, George 
that living in the best society in England, as I hope you do, as I think you do, as my 
means will allow you to do—”’ ; 

“Thank you, sir,’’ says George, making his point at once. ‘‘ One can’t live with 
these great folks for nothing; and my purse, sir, look at it ;’’ and he held up a little 
ag which had been netted by Amelia, and contained the very last of Dobbin’s pound 
notes. 

“You sha’n't want, sir. The British merchant’s son sha’n't want, sir. My guineas 
are as good as theirs, George, my boy ; and I don’t grudge ’em. Call on Mr. Chopper 
as you go through the city to-morrow ; he’ll have something for you. I don’t grudge 
money when I know you’re in good society, because I know that good society can never 
go wrong. There's no pride in me. Iwas a humbly-born man—but you have had ad- 
vantages. Makea good use of ’em. Mix with the young nobility. There’s many of 
“em who can’t spend a dollar to your guinea, my boy. And as for the pink bonnets 
(here from under the heavy eyebrows there came a knowing and not very pleasing leer) 
—why boys will be boys. Only there’s one thing I order you to avoid, which, if you do 
not, I'll cut you off with a shilling, by Jove ; and that’s gambling, sir.”’ 

““ Oh, of course, sir,’’ said George. 


“But to return to the other business about Amelia: why shouldn’t you marry © 


higher than a stock-broker’s daughter, George—that’s what I want to know.”’ 


“It’s a family business, sir,’ says George, cracking filberts. ‘‘ You and Mr. Sed- 


ley made the match a hundred years ago.”’ 

““T don’t deny it ; but people’s positions alter, sir. I don’t deny that Sedley made 
my fortune, or rather put me in the way of acquiring, by my own talents and genius, 
that proud position which, I may say, I occupy in the tallow trade and the City of 
London. I’ve shown my gratitude to Sedley ; and he’s tried it of late, sir, as my 


check-book can show. George! I tell you in confidence I don’t like the looks of Mr. 


Sedley’s affairs. My chief clerk, Mr. Chopper, does not like the looks of ’em, and he’s 
an old file, and knows ’Change as well as-any man in London. Hulker & Bullock are 
looking shy at him. He’s been dabbling on his own account I fear. They say the 
Jeune Amélie was his, which was taken by the Yankee privateer Molasses. And that’s 
flat—unless I see Amelia’s ten thousand down, you don’t marry her. I'll have no lame 
duck’s daughter in my family. Pass the wine, sir—or ring for coffee.”’ 

With which Mr. Osborne spread out the evening paper, and George knew from this 
signal that the colloquy was ended, and that his papa was about to take a nap. 

He hurried up-stairs to Amelia in the highest spirits. What was it that made him 
more attentive to her on that nighf than he had been for a long time—more eager to 
amuse her, more tender, more brilliant in talk? Was it that his generous heart warmed 
to her at the prospect of misfortune, or that the idea of losing the dear little prize 
made him value it more? on 

"She lived upon the recollections of that happy evening for many days afterward, 
remembering his words ; his looks ; the song he sang ; his attitude, as he leaned over her 
or looked at her from a distance. As it seemed to her, no night ever passed so quickly 
at Mr. Osborne’s house before, and for once this young person was almost provoked to 
be angry by the premature arrival of Mr. Sambo with her shawl. f 

George came and took a tender leave of her the next-morning, and then hurried 
off to the City, where he visited Mr. Chopper, his father’s head man, and received from 
that gentleman a document which he exchanged at Hulker & Bullock’s for a whole 
pocket full of moneys As George entered the house, old John Sedley was passing out 
of the banker's parlor, looking very dismal. But his godson was much too elated to 
mark the worthy stockbroker’s depression, or the dreary eyes which the kind old gentle- 
man cast upon him. Young Bullock did not come grinning out of the parlor with him, 
as had been his wont in former years. . 

And as the swinging doors of Hulker, Bullock & Co. closed upon Mr. Sedley, Mr. 
Quill, the cashier (whose benevolent occupation it 1s to hand out crisp bank-notes from 
a drawer and dispense sovereigns out of a copper shovel), winked at Mr. Driver, the 
clerk at the desk on his right. Mr. Driver winked again. 
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‘* No go,’’ Mr. D. whispered. 

‘‘Not at no price,’ Mr. Q. said. ‘‘Mr. George Osborne, sir, how will you take 
it?’ George crammed eagerly a quantity of notes into his pockets, and paid Dobbin 
fifty pounds that very evening at mess. | Higa 

That very evening Amelia wrote him the tenderest of long | (itn 7 il 
letters. Her heart was overflowing with tenderness, but it i 
still foreboded evil. What was the cause of Mr. Osborne’s 
dark looks? she asked. Had any difference arisen between 
him and her papa? Her poor papa returned so melancholy 
from the City, that all were alarmed about him at home—in 
fine, there were four pages of loves and fears and hopes and 
forebodings. 

‘‘ Poor little Emmy—dear little Emmy. How fond she is 
of me!’ George said, as he perused the missive—‘‘ and, Gad, 
what a headache that mixed punch has given me!’ Poor 
little Emmy, indeed, 


CHAPTER XIV. 
MISS CRAWLEY AT HOME, 


va 
BOUT this time there drove up to an exceedingly snug and 
well-appointed house in Park Lane a travelling chariot 
with a lozenge on the panels, a discontented female in a 
green veil and crimped curls on the rumble, and a large and 
confidential man on the box. It was the equipage of our 
friend Miss Crawley, returning from Hants. The carriage 
windows were shut ; the fat spaniel, whose head and tongue 
ordinarily lolled out of one of them, reposed on the lap of 
the discontented female. When the vehicle stopped, a 
large round bundle of shawls was taken out of the carriage 
“2. by the aid of various domestics and a young lady who ac- 
A companied the heap of cloaks. That bundle contained 
: ™ Miss Crawley, who was conveyed up-stairs forthwith, and 
put into a bed and chamber warmed properly as for the reception of an invalid. Mes- 
sengers went off for her physician and medical man. They came, consulted, prescribed, 
vanished. The young companion of Miss Crawley, at the conclusion of the interview, 
came in to receive their instructions, and administered those antiphlogistic medicines 
which the eminent men ordered. 

Captain Crawley of the Life Guards rode up from Knightsbridge Barracks the next 
day ; his black charger pawed the straw before his ‘invalid aunt’s door. He was most 
affectionate in his inquiries regarding that amiable relative. There seemed to be much 
source of apprehension. He found Miss Crawley’s maid (the discontented female) un- 
usually sulky and despondent ; he found Miss Briggs, her damede compagnie, in tears 
alone in the drawing-room. She had hastened home, hearing of her beloved friend’s 
illness. She wished to fly to her couch, that couch which she, Briggs, had so often 
smoothed in the hour of sickness. She was denied admission to Miss Crawley’s apart-— 
ment. A stranger was administering her medicines—a stranger from the country—an 
odious Miss ... . —tears choked the utterance of the damede compagnie, and she 
buried her crushed affections and her poor old red nose in her pocket handkerchief. 

Rawdon Crawley sent up his name by the sulky femme de chambre, and Miss Craw- 
ley’s new companion, coming tripping down from the sick-room, put a little hand into 
his as he stepped forward eagerly to meet her, gave a glance of great scorn at the be- 
wildered Briggs, and beckoning the young Guardsman out of the back drawing-room, 
led him down-stairs into that now desolate dining-parlor, where so many a good dinner 
had been celebrated. 

Here these two talked for ten minutes, discussing, no doubt, the symptoms of the 
old invalid up-stairs ; at the end of which period the parlor bell was rung briskly, and 
answered on that instant by Mr. Bowls, Miss Crawley’s large, confidential butler (who, 
indeed, happened to be at the keyhole during the most part of the interview) ; and the 
captain coming out, curling his moustachios, mounted the black charger pawing among 
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the straw, to the admiration of the little blackguard boys collected in the street. He 
looked in at the dining-room window, managiny his horse, which curvetted and capered 
beautifully ; for one instant the young person might be seen at the window, when her 
figure vanished, and, doubtless, she went up-Stairs again to resume the affecting duties 
of benevolence. 

Who could this young woman be, I wonder? That evening a little dinner for two 
persons was laid in the dining-room—when Mrs. Firkin, the lady’s-maid, pushed into 
her mistress’s apartment, and bustled about there during the vacancy occasioned by the 
departure of the new nurse—and the latter and Miss Briggs sat down to the neat ‘little 
meal. 

Briggs was so much choke by emotion that she could hardly take a morsel of 
meat. The young person carved a-fowl with the utmost.delicacy, and asked so dis- 
tinctly for egg sauce 
that poor Briggs, be- © ~—- 
fore whom that deli- ha A 

PU ee 


cious condiment was i 
placed, started, made 
a great clattering 
with the ladle, and 
once more fell back 
in the most gushing, 
hysterical state. 

‘“Had you not 
better give Miss 
Briggs a glass of 
wine ?’’ said the per- 
son to Mr. Bowls, 
the large, confiden- 
tial man. Hedid so. 
Briggs seized it me- 
chanically, gasped it 
down convulsively, 
moaned a little, and 
began to play with 
the chicken on her 
plate. 

**T think we shall 
be able to help each 
other,’’ said the per- 
son with great suav- 
ity ; ‘‘and shall have 


Bowls’s_ kind - ser- 
vices. Mr. Bowls, if 
you please, we will 
ring when we want 
you,” He went down- 
stairs, where, by the 
way, he vented the 
most horrid curses 
upon the unoffending 
footman, his subor- 
dinate. i , 

‘It isa pity you take on so, Miss Briggs,’’ the young lady said, with a cool, 


p slightly sarcastic air. 


‘* My dearest friend is so ill, and wo—o—o—on’t see me,’’ gurgled out Briggs in: 
an agony of renewed grief. id hee 
‘“‘ She’s not very ill any more. Console yourself, dear Miss Briggs. She has only 


- overeaten herself—that is all. She is greatly better. She will soon be quite restored. 


again. She is weak from being cupped and from medical treatment, but she will rally 


immediately. Pray console yourself, and take a little more wine."’ 


“But why, why won’t shesee me again?’ Miss Briggs bleated out. ‘Oh, 


- Matilda, Matiida, after three-and-twenty years’ tenderness ! is this the return to yout 


a 


oor, poor Arabella ?’’ : ‘ : i 
4 i Don't cry too much, poor Arabella,’’ the other said (with ever so little of a grin) ;, 
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‘she only won’t see you, because she says you don’t nurse her as well as Ido. It’s no 
pleasure to me to sit up all night. I wish you might do it instead.”’ 

‘‘ Have I not tended that dear couch for years ?’’ Arabella said, ‘‘ and now—’’ 

‘‘ Now she prefers. somebody else. Well, sick people have these fancies, and must 
be humored. When she’s well I shall go.”’ 

‘‘ Never, never!’’ Arabella exclaimed, madly inhaling her a 

; ‘‘ Never be well or never go, Miss Briggs ?’”’ the other said, with the same provok- 
ing good-nature. ‘‘ Pooh—she will be well in a fortnight, when I shall go back to my 
little pupils at Queen’s Crawley, and to their mother, who is a great deal more sick 
than our friend. You need‘not be jealous about me, my dear Miss Briggs. I am a 
poor little girl without any friends or any harmin me. I don’t want to supplant you 
in Miss Crawley’s good graces. She will forget me a week after I am gone ; and her 
affection for you has been the work of years. Give mea little wine if you please, my 
dear Miss Briggs, and let us be friends. I’m sure I want friends.”’ 

The placable and soft-hearted Briggs speechlessly pushed out her hand at this 
appeal ; but.she felt the desertion most keenly for all that, and bitterly, bitterly moaned 
the fickleness of her Matilda. At the end of half an hour, the meal over, Miss Rebecca 
Sharp (for such, astonishing to state, is the name of her who has been described in- 
geniously as ‘‘ the person’’ hitherto) went up-stairs again tg her patient’s rooms, from 
which, with the most engaging politeness, she eliminated poor Firkim ‘‘ Thank you, 
Miss Firkin, that will quite do ; how nicely you make it! I will.ring when anything is 
wanted. Thank you;’’ and Firkin came down-stairs in a tempest of jealousy, only 
the more dangerous because she was forced to confine it in her own bosom. 

_, Could it be the tempest which, as she passed the landing of the first floor, blew open 
the drawing-room door.?:,No ; it was stealthily opened by the hand of Briggs. Briggs 
‘had, béen on the watch. . Briggs,too well heard the creaking Firkin descend the stairs, © 
‘and the cliak of the spoon and gruel-basin the neglected female carried. 

| “ Well, Firkin ?”’ says she, as the other entered the apartment. ‘* Well, Jane ?”’ 

‘‘ Wuss and wuss, Miss B.,”’ Firkin said, wagging her head. 

‘Is she not better then ?”’ 
~-‘*She never spoke but once, and I asked her if she felt a little more easy, and she 

told me to hold my stupid tongue. Oh, Miss B., I never thought to have seen “zs 
day !’’ And the water-works again began to play. 

~~ «« What sort of a person is this Miss Sharp, Firkin? I little thought, while enjoying 
my Christmas revels in the elegant home of my firm friends, the Reverend Lionel Dela- 
mere and his amiable lady, to find a stranger had taken my place in the affections of my 
dearest, my still dearest Matilda !’’ Miss Briggs, it will be seen by her language, was 
of.a literary and sentimental turn, and had once published a volume of poems—" Trills 

-of the Nightingale’’—by subscription. 

‘‘ Miss B., they are all infatyated about that young woman,”’ Firkin replied.“ Sir 
Pitt wouldn’t have let her go, but he daredn’t refuse Miss Crawley anything. Mrs. 
Bute at the Rectory is jist as bad—never happy out of her sight. The Capting quite 
wild about her. Mr. Crawley mortial jealous. Since Miss C. was took ill, she won’t 
have nobody near her but Miss Sharp, I can’t tell for where nor for why ; and I think 
somethink has bewidged everybody.’’ 

Rebecca passed that night in constant watching upon Miss Crawley ; the next 

night the old lady slept so comfortably that Rebecca had time for several hours’ com~ 

_ fortable repose herself on the sofa, at the foot of her patroness’s bed ; very soon, Miss 
Crawley was so-well that she sat up and laughed heartily at a perfect imitation of Miss 

‘s and her grief, which Rebecca described to her. Briggs’s weeping snuffle and her 

_ manner of using the handkerchief were so completely rendered, that Miss Crawley be- 

came quite cheerful, to the admiration of the doctors when they visited her, who usually 
found this worthy woman of the world, when the least sickness attacked her, under the 
most abject depression and terror of death. 

Captain Crawley came every day, and received bulletins from Miss Rebecca re- 

- specting his‘auat’s health. This improved so rapidly that poor Briggs was allowed to 

see her patroness ; and persons with tender hearts may imagine the smothered emotions 

e of that sentimental female, and the affecting nature of the interview. 

Miss Crawley liked to have Briggs in a good deal soon. Rebecca used to mimic 
cher to her face with the most admirable gravity, thereby rendering the imitation doubly 
piquant to her worthy patroness. ; pit types 


é 


The causes which had led to the deplorakle illness of Miss Crawley, and he: 
ure from her brother’s house in the country, were of such an unromantic n 
they are hardly fit to be explained in this genteel and sentimental novel. For 
ee 
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it possible to hint of a delicate female, living in good society, that she ate and drank 
too much, and that a hot supper of lobsters, profusely enjoyed at the Rectory, was the 
reason of an indisposition which Miss Crawley herself persisted was solely attributable 
to the dampness of the weather? The attack was so sharp that Matilda—as his Rev- 
erence expressed it—was very nearly ‘‘ off the hooks ;’’ all the family were in a fever of 
expectation regarding the will, and Rawdon Crawley was making sure of at least forty 
thousand pounds before the commencement of the London season. Mr. Crawley sent 
over a choice parcel of tracts, to prepare her for the change from Vanity Fair and Park 
Lane for another world ; but a good doctor from Southampton being called in in time 
vanquished the lobster which was so nearly fatal to her, and gave her sufficient strength 
to enable her to return to London: The baronet did not disguise his exceeding mor- 
tification at the turn which affairs took. 

While everybody was attending on Miss Crawley, and messengers every hour from 
the Rectory were carrying news of her health to the affectionate folks there, there was 
a lady in another part of the house, being exceedingly ill, of whom no one took any 
notice at all ; and this was the lady of Crawley herself. The good doctor shook his 
head after seeing her ; to which visit Sir Pitt consented, as it could be paid without a 
fee ; and she was left fading away in her lonely chamber, with no more heed paid to 
her than to a weed in the park. 

The young ladies, too, lost much of the inestimable benefit of their governess’s in- 
struction. So affectionate a nurse was Miss Sharp, that Miss Crawley would take her 
medicines from no other hand. Firkin had been deposed long before her mistress’s de- 
parture from the country. That faithful attendant found a gloomy consolation, on re- 
turning to London, in seeing Miss Briggs suffer the same pangs of jealousy and undergo 
the same faithless treatment to which she herself had been subject. 

Captain Rawdon got an extension of leave on his aunt's illness, and remained duti- 
fully at home. He was always in her antechamber. (She lay sick in the state bed- 
room, into which you entered by the little blue saloon.) His father was always meeting 
‘him there ; or if he came down the corridor ever so quietly, his father’s door was sure 
to open, and the hyena face of the old gentleman to glare out. What was it set one to 
watch the other so? A generous rivalry, no doubt, as to which should be most atten- 
tive to the dear sufferer in the state bedroom. Rebecca used to come out and comfort 
both of them ; or one or the other of them rather. Both of these worthy gentlemen 
were most anxious to have news of the invalid from her little confidential messenger. 

At dinner—to which meal she descended for half an hour—she kept the peace between 
them ; after which she disappeared for the night ; when Rawdon would ride over to the 
depot of the 150th at Mudbury, leaving his papa to the society of Mr. Horrocks and his 
rum and water. She passed as weary a fortnight as ever mortal spent in Miss Craw- 
ley’s sick-room, but her little nerves seemed to be of iron, as she was quite unshaken 
by the duty and the tedium of the sick-chamber. 

She never told until long afterward how painful that duty was; how peevish a 
patient was the jovial old lady ; how angry ; how sleepless ; in what horrors of death ; 
during what long nights she lay moaning, and in almost delirious agonies respecting 
- that future world which she quite ignored when she was in good health. Picture to 
_ yourself, oh, fair young reader, a worldly, selfish, graceless, thankless, religionless old 
woman, writhing in pain and fear, and without her.wig. Picture her to yourself, and 
ere you be old, learn to love and pray! ‘ peat 
; Sharp watched this graceless bedside with indomitable patience. Nothing escaped 

her ; and, like a prudent steward, she found a use for everything. She told many a> 
_ good story about Miss Crawley’s illness in after-days—stories which made the laden 
_ blush through her artificial carnations. During the illness she was never out of tem- 
per; always alert : she slept light, having a perfectly clear conscience ; and .could take 
that refreshment at almost any minute’s warning. And so you saw very few traces of _ ’ 
fatigue in her appearance. Her face might be a trifle paler, and the circles round her 
eyes a little blacker than usual ; but whenever she came out from the sick-room she was 
always smiling, fresh, and neat, and looked as trim in her little dressing-gown and cap 
as in her smartest evening suit. 
a The captain thought so, and raved about her in uncouth convulsions. The barbed 
- shaft of love had penetrated his dull hide. Six weeks—appropinquity—opportunity— 


had victimized him completely. He made a confidante of. his aunt at the Rectory, of 


all persons in the world. She rallied him about it ; she had perceived his folly ; she 
warned him ; she finished by owning that little Sharp was the most clever, droll, odd, 
‘good-natured, simple, kindly creature in England. Rawdon must not trifle with her 
sctions, though—dear Miss Crawley would never pardon him for that ; for she, ‘too, 
$s quite overcome by the little governess, and loved Sharp like a daughter. Rawdog 
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must go away—go back to his regiment and naughty London, and not play with a poor 
artless girl’s feelings. " 

Many and many a time this good-natured lady, compassionating the forlorn life- 
guardsman’s condition, gave him an opportunity of seeing Miss Sharp at the Rectory, 
and of walking home with her, as we have seen. When men of a certain sort, ladies, 
are in love, though they see the hook and the string, and the whole apparatus with 
which they are to be taken, they gorge the bait nevertheless—they must come to it— 
they must swallow it—and are presently struck and landed gasping. Rawdon saw 
there was a manifest intention on Mrs. Bute’s part to captivate him with Rebecca. He 
was not very wise ; but he was a man about town, and had seen several seasons. A 
light dawned upon his dusky soul, as he thought, through a speech of Mrs. Bute's. 

‘Mark my words, Rawdon,’’ she said. ‘ You will have Miss Sharp one day for 
your relation.”’ ° 

‘“ What relation—my cousin, hey, Mrs. Bute ? James sweet on her, hey ?” inquired 
the waggish officer. 

‘More than that,’’ Mrs. Bute said, with a flash from her black eyes. ~ 

‘Not Pitt? He sha’n’t have her. The sneak a’n’t worthy of her. He’s booked 
to Lady Jane Sheepshanks.”’ 

‘“You men perceive nothing. You silly, blind creature—if anything happens to 
Lady Crawley, Miss Sharp will be your mother-in-law ; and that’s what will happen.”’ 

Rawdon Crawley, Esquire, gave vent to a prodigious whistle, in token of astonish- 
ment at this announcement. He couldn’t deny it. His father’s evident liking for Miss 
Sharp had not escaped him. He knew the old gentleman’s character well ; and a more 
unscrupulous old—whyou—he did not conclude the sentence, but walked ‘home, curl- 
ing his moustachios, and convinced he had found a clew to Mrs. Bute’s mystery. 

‘By Jove, it’s too bad,’’ thought Rawdon, ‘‘ too bad, by Jove! I do believe the 
woman wants the poor gitl to be ruined, in order that she shouldn’t come into the 
family as Lady Crawley.”’ 

When he saw Rebecca alone, he rallied her about his father’s attachment in his 
graceful way. She flung up her head scornfully, looked him full in the face, and said, 

“Well, suppose he zs fond of me. I know heis, and others too. You don't think I 
am afraid of him, Captain Crawley? You don’t suppose I can’t defend my own 
honor,” said the little woman, looking as stately as a queen. 

‘“Oh, ah, why—give you fair warning—look out, you know—that’s all,’’ said the 
moustachio-twiddler. 

“Vou hint at something not honorable, then ?”’ said she, flashing out. 

“‘ Q—Gad--really—Miss Rebecca,”’ the heavy dragoon interposed. 

‘‘ Do you suppose I have no feeling of self-respect, because I am poor and friend- 
less, and because rich people have none? Do you think, because I am a governess, I 
have not as much sense, and feeling, and good breeding as you gentle-folks in Hamp- 
shire? I’m a Montmorency. Do you suppose a Montmorency is not as good as a 
Crawley ?”’ 

When Miss Sharp was agitated, and alluded to her maternal relatives, she spoke 
with ever so slight a foreign accent, which gave a great charm to her clear, ringing 
voice. ‘‘ No,’ she continued, kindling as she spoke to the captain ; ‘‘I can endure 
poverty, but not shame—neglect, but not insult ; and insult from—from yow.”’ 

Her feelings gave way, and she burst into tears. 

‘* Hang it, Miss Sharp—Rebecca—by Jove—upon my soul, I wouldn't for a thou- 
sand pounds. Stop, Rebecca !”’ 

She was gone. She drove out with Miss Crawley that day. It was before the lat- 
ter’s illness. At dinner she was unusually brilliant and lively ; but she would take no 
notice of the hints or the nods or the clumsy expostulations of the humiliated, infat- 
uated gdardsman. Skirmishes of this sort passed perpetually during the little cam- 
paign—tedious to relate, and similar in result. The Crawley heavy cavalry was mad- 
dened by defeat, and routed every day. ‘ 


If the baronet of Queen’s Crawley had not had the fear of losing his sister’s legacy 
before his eyes, he never would have permitted his dear girls to lose the educational 
blessings which their invaluable governess was conferring upon them. The old house 
at home seemed a desert without her, so useful and pleasant had “Rebecca made herself 
there. Sir Pitt’s letters were not copied and corrected ; his books not made up; his 
household business and manifold schemes neglected, now that his little secretary was 
away. And it was easy to see how necessary such an amanuensis was to him, by the 
tenor and spelling of the numerous letters which he sent to her, entreating her and com- 
manding her to return. Almost every day brought a frank from the baronet, inclosing 
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the most urgent prayers to Becky for her return, or conveying pathetic statements to 
Miss Crawley, regarding the negiectéd state af his daughters’ education ; of which doc- 
uments Miss Crawley took very little heed. 

Miss Briggs was not formally dismissed, but her place as companion was a sinecure 
and a derision ; and her company was the fat spaniel in the drawing-room, or occasion- 
ally the discontented Firkin in the housekeeper’s closet. Nor, though the old Jady 
would by no means hear of Rebecca's departure, was the latter regularly installed in 
office in Park Lane. Like many wealthy people, it was Miss Crawley’s habit to accept 
as much service as she could get from her inferiors, and good-naturedly to take leave 
of them when she no longer found them*useful. Gratitude among certain rich folks is 
scarcely natural or to be thought of. They take needy people’s services as their due. 
Nor have you, O poor parasite and humble hanger-on, much reason to complain ! 
Your friendship for Dives is about as sincere as the return which it usually gets. It is 
money you love, and not the man; and were Croesus and his footman to change places, 
you know, you poor rogue, who would have the benefit of your allegiance. 

And Lam not sure that, in spite of Rebecca’s simplicity and activity, and gentle- 
ness, and untiring good humor, the shrewd old London Jady upon whom these treasures 
of friendship were lavished had not a lurking suspicion all the while of her affectionate 
nurse and friend. It must have often crossed Miss Crawley’s mind that nobody does 
anything for nothing. If she measured her own feelings toward the world, she must 
have been pretty well able to gauge those of the world toward herself ; and perhaps 
she reflected that it is the ordinary lot of people to have no friends if they themselves 
care for nobody. 

Well, meanwhile Becky was the greatest comfort and convenience to her, and she 
gave her a couple of new gowns, and an old necklace and shawl, and showed her friend- 
ship by abusing all her intimate acquaintances to her new confidante (than which there 
can’t be a more touching proof of regard), and meditated vaguely some great future 
benefit—to marry her perhaps to Clump, the apothecary, or to settle her in some ad- 
vantageous way of life ; cr at any rate to send her back to Queen’s Crawley when she 
had done with her, and the full London season had begun. : 

When Miss Crawley was convalescent and descended to the drawing-room, Becky 
sang to‘-her and otherwise amused her ; when she was well enough to drive out, Becky 
accompanied her. And among the drives which they took, whither, of all places in 
the world, did Miss Crawley’s admirable good-nature and friendship actually induce 
her to penetrate but to Russell Square, Bioomsbury, and the house of John Sedley, 
Esquire. 

‘ Ere that event, many notes had passed, as may be imagined, between the two dear 
friends. During the months of Rebecca’s stay in Hampshire, the eternal friendship had 
(must it be owned ?) suffered considerable diminution, and grown so decrepit and feeble 
with old age as to threaten demise aitogether. The fact is, both girls had their own 
real affairs to think of : Rebecca her advance with her employers—Amelia her own 
absorbing topic. When the two girls met, and flew into each other’s arms with that 
impetuosity which distinguishes the behavior of young ladies toward each other, Re- 
becca performed her part of the embrace with the most perfect briskness and energy. 
Poor little Amelia blushed as she kissed her friend, and thought she had been guilty of 
something very like coldness toward her. 

Their first interview was but a very short one. Amelia was just ready to go out for 
awalk. Miss Crawley was waiting in her carriage below, her people wondering at the 
locality in which they found themselves, and gazing upon honest Sambo, the black 
footman of Bloomsbury, as-one of the queer natives of the place. But when Amelia 
came down with her kind, smiling looks (Rebecca must introduce her to her friend, Miss 
Crawley was longing to see her, and was too ill to leave her carriage)—when, I say, 
Amelia came down, the Park Lane shoulder-knot aristocracy wondered more and more 

that suchathing could come out of Bloomsbury ; and Miss Crawley was fairly captivated 

-- by the sweet, blushing face of the young lady who came forward so timicly and so grace- 
fully to pay her respects to the protector of her friend. — 

‘What a complexion, my dear! What a sweet voice !’’ Miss Crawley said, as they 
drove away westward after the little interview. ‘' My dear Sharp, your young friend is 
charming. Send for her to Park Lane, do you hear?’ Miss Crawley had a good taste. 
She liked natural manners—a little timidity only set them off. She liked pretty faces 
near her, as she liked pretty pictures and nice china. She talked of Amelia with rap- 
ture half a dozen times that day. She mentioned her to Rawdon Crawley, who came 
dutifully to partake of his aunt’s chicken. : 

‘Of course, on this Rebecca instantly stated that Amelia was engaged to be married 
—to.a Lieutenant Osborne—a very old flame. 
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‘Is he a man in a line regiment ?’’ Captain Crawley asked, remembering, after 
an effort, as became a guardsman, the number of the regiment, the —th. 

Rebecca thought that was the regiment. .‘‘ The captain’s name,’’ she said, ‘‘ was. 
Captain Dobbin,”’ 

‘A lanky, gawky fellow,’’ said Crawley, ‘‘ tumbles over everybody. I know him ; 
and Osborne’s a goodish-looking fellow, with large black whiskers ?”’ ' 

‘‘ Erftormous,’’ Miss Rebecca Sharp said, ‘‘ and enormously proud of them, I assure 


dy 


you, 


Captain Rawdon Crawley burst into a horse-laugh by. way of reply ; and being 
® pressed by the ladies to explain, did so when the explosion of hilarity was over. ‘‘ He 


cies he can play at billiards,’’ said he. ‘‘I won two hundred of him at the Cocoa- 
ree. /e play, the young flat! He’d have played for anything that day, but his 
friend Captain Dobbin carried him off, hang him !”’ 

‘““Rawdon, Rawdon, don't be so wicked,’’ Miss Crawley remarked, highly pleased. 

““Why, ma'am, of all the young fellows I’ve seen out of the line, I think this fel- 
low’s the greenest. Tarquin and Deuceace get what money they likeoutof him. He’d 
go to the deuce to be seen with a lord. He pays their dinners at Greenwich, and they 
invite the company.” 

‘‘ And very pretty company, too, I dare say.”’ 

‘“ Quite right, Miss Sharp. Right, as usual, Miss Sharp. Uncommon pretty com- 
pany—haw, haw !” and the captain laughed more and more, thinking he had made a 
good joke. 

““ Rawdon, don't be naughty !’’ his aunt exclaimed. 

“Well, his father’s a City man—immensely rich, they say. Hang those City fel- 
lows, they must bleed ; and I’ve not done with him yet, I can tell you. Haw, haw !’’ 

‘Fie, Captain Crawley ; I shall warn Amelia. A gambling husband !’’ 

“ Horrid, a’n’t he?’ the captain said with great solemnity ; and then added, a 
sudden thought having struck him: ‘‘ Gad, I say, ma’am, we’ll have him here.’’ 

‘Is he a presentable sort of a person ?’’ the aunt inquired. 

‘‘ Presentable ?—oh, very well. You wouldn't see any difference,’’ Captain Craw- 
ley answered. ‘‘ Do let’s have him, when you begin to see a few people; and his 
whatdyecallem—his inamorato—eh, Miss Sharp ; that’s what youcall it—comes. Gad, 
I'll write him:a note, and have him, and I'll try if he can play piquet as well as bil- 
liards. Where does he live, Miss Sharp ?”’ 

Miss Sharp told Crawley the lieutenant’s town address ; and a few days after this 
conversation, Lieutenant Osborne received a letter, in Captain Rawdon’s school-boy 
hand, and inclosing a note of invitation from Miss Crawley. 

Rebecca dispatched also an invitation to her darling Amelia, who, you may be 
sure, was ready enough to accept it when she heard that George was to be of the party. 
It was arranged that Amelia was to spend the morning with the ladies of Park Lane, 
where all were very kind to her. Rebecca patronized her with calm superiority : she 
was so much the cleverer of the two, and her friend so gentle and unassuming, that she 
always yielded when anybody chose to command, and so took Rebecca’s orders with 
perfect meekness and good humor. Miss Crawley’s graciousness was also remarkable, 
She continued in raptures about little Amelia, talked about her before her face, as if she 
were a doll, or a servant, or a picture, and admired her with the most benevolent won- 
der possible. I admire that admiration which the genteel world sometimes extends to 
the commonalty. There is no more agreeable object in life than to see May Fair folks 
condescending. Miss Crawley’s prodigious benevolence rather fatigued poor little , 
Amelia, and I am not sure that of the three ladies in Park Lane, she did not find honest 
Miss Briggs the most agreeable. She sympathized with Briggs as with all neglected or 
gentle people—she wasn’t what you call a woman of spirit. 

George came to dinner—a repast en gargon with Captain Crawley. 

The great family coach of the Osbornes transported him to Park Lane from Russell 
Square, where the young ladies, who were not themselves invited, and professed the 
greatest indifference at that slight, nevertheless looked at Sir Pitt Crawley’s name in the 
baronetage, and learned everything which that work had to teach about the Crawley 
family and their pedigree, and the Binkies, their relatives, etc., etc. Rawdon Crawley 
received George Osborne with great frankness and graciousness, praised his play at. 
billiards, asked him when he would have his revenge, was interested about Osborne’s 
regiment, and would have proposed piquet to him that very evening, but Miss Craw- 
ley absolutely forbade any gambling in her house;. so that the young lieutenant’s 
purse was not lightened by his gallant patron, for that day at least. However, they 
made an engagement for the next, somewhere, to look at a horse t Crawley had to — 
sell, and to try him in the park, and to dine together, and to pass the evening 
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fist 
some jolly feilows. t. That is, if you're not on duty to that pretty Miss Sedley,’’ Craw. 
ley said, witha knowing wink. ‘‘ Monstrous nice girl, ’pon my honor, though, Os- 


borne,’’ he was good enough to add. ‘‘ Lots oi tin, I suppose, eh ?”’ 

Osborne wasn’t on duty, he would join Crawley with pleasure; and the latter, 
when they met the next day, praised his new friend’s horsemanship—as he might with 
perfect honesty—and introduced him to three or four young men of the first fashion,. 
whose acquaintance immensely elated the simple young officer.‘ ‘ 

_ “' How’s little Miss Sharp, by the bye ?’’ Osborne inquired of his friend over their 
wine, with a dandified air. ‘* Good-natured little girl that. Does she suit you well at 
Queen's Crawley? Miss Sedley liked her a good deal last year.”’ 

Captain Crawley looked savagely at the lieutenant out of his little blue eyes, and 
watched him when he went up to resume his acquaintance with the fair governess. 
Her conduct must have relieved Crawley, if there was any jealousy in the bosom of that 
life-guardsman. 

When the young men went up-stairs, and after Osborne’s introduction to Miss 
Crawley, he walked up to Rebecca with a patronizing, easy swagger. He was going 
to be kind to her and protect 
her. He would even shake 
hands with her, as a friend of 
Amelia’s ; and saying, ‘‘ Ah, 
Miss Sharp, how-dy-doo?’’ 
held out his left hand toward 
her, expecting that she would 
be quite confounded at the 
honor. 

Miss Sharp put out her 
right forefinger, and gave him 
a little nod, so cool and kill- 
ing that Rawdon Crawley, 
watching the operations from 
the other room, could hardly 
restrain his laughter as he 
saw the lieutenant’s entire dis- 
comfiture, the start he gave, 
the pause, and the perfect 
clumsiness with which he at 
length condescended to take 
the finger which was offered 
for his embrace. 

“‘She’d beat the devil, by 
Jove !’’ the captain said, ina 
rapture ; and the lieutenant, 
by way of beginning the con- 
versation agreeably, asked 
Rebecca how she liked her 


““My place?’ said Miss 
Sharp coolly; ‘‘ how kind of 
you to remind me of it! It's a tolerably good place—the wages are pretty good—not 
so good as Miss Wirt’s, I believe, with your sisters in Russell Square. How are those 
young ladies ?—not that I ought to ask.”’ 

‘* Why not ?’’ Mr. Osborne said, amazed. 
‘“‘ Why, they never condescended to speak to me, or to ask me into their house, 
while I was staying with Amelia; but we poor governesses, you know, are used to 


_ slights of this sort.’’ 
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‘‘ My dear Miss Sharp !’’ Osborne ejaculated. 

‘“ At least in some families,’ Rebecca continued. ‘‘ You can’t think wirat a differ- 
ence there is though. We are not so wealthy in Hampshire as you lucky folks of the 
City. But then I am in a gentleman's family—good old English stock. I suppose you 
know Sir Pitt’s father refused a peerage. And you sce how lam treated. I am pretty 


comfortable. Indeed, it is rather a good place. But how very good of you to inquire |’ 


Osborne was quite savage. The little governess patronized him and fersifiéd him 


4 until this young British Lion felt quite uneasy ; nor could he muster sufficient presence 


of mind to find a pretext for backing out of this most delectable conversation. raitaes 
hess cee you liked the City families pretty well,’’ he said, haughtily. nat 
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‘Last year you mean, when I was fresh from that horrid, vulgar school? Of 
course I did. Doesn’t every girl like to come home for the holidays? And how was I 
to know any better? Butoh, Mr. Osborne, what a difference eighteen months’ experi- 
ence makes !—eighteen months spent, pardon me for saying so, with gentlemen. As 
for dear Amelia, she, I grant you, is a pearl, and would be charming anywhere. There 
now, I see you are beginning to be ina good humor; but oh these queer, odd City 
people! And Mr. Jos—how is that wonderful Mr. Joseph ?”’ 

‘Tt seems to me you didn’t dislike that wonderful Mr. Joseph last year,’’ Osborne 
said kindly. 

‘‘ How severe of you! Well, entre nous, I didn’t break my heart about him ; yet if 
he had asked me to do what you mean by your looks (and very expressive and kind they 
are, too), I wouldn't have said no.”’ 

Mr. Osborne gave a look as much as to say, ‘‘ Indeed, how very obliging !”’ 

‘‘ What an honor to have had you for a brother-in-law, you are thinking? To be 
sister-in-law to George Osborne, Esquire, son of John Osborne, Esquire, son of—what 
was your grandpapa, Mr. Osborne? Well, don’t be angry. You can’t help your pedi- 
gree, and I quite agree with you that I would have married Mr. Joe Sedley ; for could a 
poor, penniless girl do better? Now you know the whole secret. /’m frank and open ; 
considering all things, it was very kind of you to allude to the circumstance—very kind 
and polite. Amelia dear, Mr. Osborne and I were talking about your poor brother 
Joseph. How is he ?”’ 

Thus was George utterly routed. Not that Rebecca was in the right, but she had 
managed most successfully to put him in the wrong. And he now shamefully fled, feel- 
ing, if he stayed another minute, that he would have been made to look foolish in the 
presence of Amelia. 

Though Rebecca had had the better of him, George was above the meanness of 
tale-bearing or revenge upon a lady-—only he could not help cleverly confiding to Cap- 
tain Crawley, next day, some notions of his regarding Miss Rebecca—that she was a 
sharp one, a dangerous one, a desperate flirt, etc. ; in all of which opinions Crawley 

‘agreed laughingly, and with every one of which Miss Rebecca was made acquainted be- 
fore twenty-four hours were over. They added to her original regard for Mr. Osborne. 
Her woman’s instincts had told her that it was George who had interrupted the suc- 
cess of her first love-passage, and she esteemed him accordingly. 

‘“T only just warn you,’’ he said to Rawdon Crawley, with a knowing look—he had 
bought the horse, and lost some score of guineas after dinner—‘‘I just warn you—l 
know women, and counsel you to be on the look-out.’’ 

‘“Thank you, my boy,”’ said Crawley, with a look of peculiar gratitude. ‘‘ You're 
wide awake, I see.’’ And George went off, thinking Crawley was quite right. 

He told Amelia of what he had done, and how he had counselled Rawdon Crawley 
a devilish good, straightforward fellow—to be on his guard against that little sly, 
scheming Rebecca. 

‘“ Against whom ?’’ Amelia cried. 

“Your friend the governess. Don’t look so astonished.’’ 

“Oh, George, what ave you done ?’’ Amelia said. For her woman’s eyes, which 
Love had made sharp-sighted, had in one instant discovered a secret which was in- 
visible to Miss Crawley, to poor virgin Briggs, and, above all, to the stupid peepers of 
that young whiskered prig, Lieutenant Osborne. 

For as Rebecca was shawling her in an upper apartment, where these two friends 
had an opportunity fora little of that secret talking and conspiring which forms the 

delight of female life, Amelia, coming up to Rebecca, and taking her two little hands 
_in hers, said, “‘ Rebecca, I see it all,”’ arey 

Rebecca kissed her. 

And regarding this delightful secret, not one syllable more was said by either of 
the young women. But it was destined to come out before long. 


Some short period after the above events, and Miss Rebecca Sharp still remaining 
at her patroness’s house in Park Lane, one more hatchment might have been seen in 
Great Gaunt Street, figuring among the many which usually ornament that dismal 
quarter. It was over Sir Pitt Crawley’s house ; butit did not indicate the worthy baro- 
net’s demise. It was a feminine hatchment, and indeed a few years back had served as 
a funeral compliment to Sir Pitt's old mother, the late dowager Lady Crawley. Its 
period of service over, the hatchment had come down from the front of the house, and 
lived in retirement somewhere in the back premises of Sir Pitt’s mansion. It reappe 
now for poor Rose Dawson. Sir Pitt was a widower again. The arms quart see 
shield along with his own were not, to be sure, poor ‘Rose’s. “She had no ar 
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the cherubs painted on the scutcheon answered as well for her as for Sir Pitt’s mother. 
and Resurgam was written under the coat, flanked by the Crawley Dove and Serpent. 
Arms and Hatchments, Resurgam. Here is an opportunity for moralizing ! 

Mr. Crawley had tended that otherwise-friendless bedside. She went out of the 
world strengthened by such words and comfort as he could give her. For many years 
his was the only kindness she ever knew ; the only friendship that solaced in any way 
that feeble, lonely soul. Her heart was dead long before her body. She had sold it to 
become Sir Pitt Crawley’s wife. Mothers and daughters are making the same bargain 
every day in Vanity Fair. 

When the demise took place, her husband was in London attending to some of his 
innumerable schemes, and busy with his €ndless lawyers. He had found time, never- 
theless, to call often in Park Lane, and to dispatch many notes to Rebecca, entreating 
her, enjoining her, commanding-her to return to her young pupils in the country, who 
were now utterly without companionship during their mother’s illness. But Miss 
Crawley would not hear of her departure ; for though there was no lady of fashion in 
London who would desert her friends more complacently.as soon as she was tired -of 
their society, and though few tired of them sooner, yet as long as her engotment lasted 
her attachment was prodigious, and she still clung with the greatest energy to Rebecca. 

The news of Lady Crawley’s death provoked no more grief orcomment than might 
have been expected in Miss Crawley’s family circle. ‘‘I suppose I must put off my 
party for the 3d,’’ Miss Crawley said ; and added, after a pause, ‘‘I hope my brother 
will have the decency not to marry again,’’ ‘‘ What a confounded rage Pitt will be in 
if he does,’’ Rawdon remarked, with his usual regard for his elder brother. Rebecca 
said nothing. She seemed by far the gravest and most impressed of the family. She 
left the room before Rawdon went away that day ; but they met by chance below, as 
he was going away after taking leave, and had a parley together. 

On the morrow, as Rebecca was gazing irom the window, she startled Miss 
Crawley, who was placidly occupied with a French novel, by crying out in an alarmed 
tone, ‘‘ Here’s Sir Pitt, ma’am !’’ and the baronet’s knock followed this announcement. 

‘“My dear, I can’t see him. I won’t see him. Tell Bowls not at home, or go 
down-stairs and say I'm too ill to receive any one. My nerves really won’t bear my 
brother at this moment,"’ cried out Miss Crawley, and resumed the novel. 

** She’s too ill to see you, sir,’’ Rebecca said, tripping down to Sir Pitt, who was 
preparing to ascend. 

**So much the better,’ Sir Pitt answered. ‘‘I wanttosee you, Miss Becky. Come 
along a me into the parlor,” 
and they entered that apart- 
ment together. 

_“**T wawnt you back at 
Queen's Crawley, miss,’’ the 
baronet said, fixing his = a), 
upon her, and taking off his 1 ir i 
black gloves and his hat with Me TAD Y 
its great crape hat-band. His MUA (ly j 
eyes had such a strange look, ree : Py Sia” ZG 
and fixed upon her so stead- 4 fs itl Uh ms Teall 
fastly, that Rebecca Sharp be- h oh 
gan almost to tremble. 

_‘*T hope to come soon,’’ she 
said in a low voice, ‘‘ as soon as 
Miss Crawley is better—and re- 
turn to—to the dear children.” 

‘* You've said so these three 
months, Becky,’’ replied Sir 
Pitt, ‘‘and still you go hanging 
on to my sister, who’ll fling 
you off like an old shoe when 
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she’s wore you out. I tell you ==s — eA 

I want you. I’m going backto ——=S==— 5 —S— PRR ssl) 
the vuneral. Will you come SS = — 
back? Yes or no?’ SSS 


“**T daren’t—I don’t think— , ; : 
it would be right—to be alone—with you, sir,”’ Becky said, seemingly in great agita- 
tion. oe ’ s = 
‘IT say agin, I want you,”’ Sir Pitt said, thumping the table. I can’t git on with- 
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out you. I didn’t see what it was till you went away. The house all goes wrong. It’s 
not the same place. All my accounts has got muddled agin. You must come back. 
Do come back. Dear Becky, do come.’’ 

‘‘ Come—as what, sir ?’’ Rebecca gasped out. 

‘‘Come as Lady Crawley, if you like,’’ the baronet said, grasping his crape hat. 
‘There! will that zatisfy you? Come back and be my wife. You vit vor't. Birth 
be hanged. You're as good a lady as ever I see. You've got more brains in your little 
vinger than any baronet’s wife in ‘the county. Will you come? Yes or no?”’ 

‘Oh, Sir Pitt !’’ Rebecca said, very much moved. 1: 

‘Say yes, Becky,’’ Sir Pitt continued. ‘‘T’m an old man, but a good’n. I’m 
good for twenty years. I'll make you happy, zee if I don’t. You shall do what you 
like ; spend what you like ; and ’av it all your own way. I’ll make you a zettlement. 
I'll do everything reglar. Look year !’’ and the old man fell down on his knees and 
leered at her Jike a satyr. ; 

Rebecca started back, a picture of consternation. In the course of this history we 
have never seen her lose her presence of mind ; but she did now, and wept some of the 
most genuine tears that ever fell from her eyes. 

‘Oh, Sir Pitt !’’ she said. ‘‘ Oh, sir—I-—I’m married already,”’ 


CHAPTER XV. 
IN WHICH REBECCA’S HUSBAND APPEARS FOR A SHORT TIME. 


VERY reader of a sentimental turn (and we desire no 
other) must have been pleased with the ¢ableau with 
which the last act of our little drama concluded ; for 
what can be prettier than an image of Love on his 
knees before Beauty? al 

But when Love heard that awful confession from 

Beauty that she was married already, he bounced up 
from his attitude of humility on the carpet, uttering 
exclamations which caused poor little Beauty to be 
more frightened than she was when she made her 
avowal. ‘‘ Married! you’re joking,’’ the baronet 
cried, after the first explosion of rage and wonder. 
‘“You’re making vun of me, Becky. Who'd ever go 
to marry you without a shilling to your vortune ?” 

‘* Married ! married !’’ Rebecca said, in an agony of 

tears—her voice choking with emotion, her handker- 

chief up to her ready eyes, fainting against the mantelpiece—a figure of woe fit to melt 
the most obdurate heart. ‘‘ Oh, Sir Pitt, dear Sir Pitt, do not think me ungrateful for all 
your goodness to me. It is only your generosity that has extorted my secret.” 

‘Generosity be hanged !’’ Sir Pitt roared out. *‘ Who is it tu, then, you’re married ? 
Where was it ?”’ 

‘‘Let.me.come back with you to the country, sir! Let me watch over you as 
faithfully as ever! Don’t, don’t separate.me from dear Queen’s Crawley |” 

‘* The feller has left you, has he?’ the baronet said, beginning, as he fancied, to 
comprehend. ‘‘ Well, Becky, come back if you like. You can’t eat your cake and 
have it. Anyways, I made you a vair offer. Coom back as governess—you shall have 
it all your own way.’’ She held out one hand. She cried fit to break her heart ; her 
ringlets fell over her face, and over the marble mantelpiece where she laid it. 

‘So the rascal ran off, eh?’’ Sir Pitt said, with a hideous attempt at ccnsolation. 

‘‘ Never mind, Becky, /// take care of ’ee.”’ 

_ ** Oh, sir! it would be the pride of my life to go back to Queen’s Crawley, and take 
care of the children and of you as rormerly, when you said you were pleased with the 
services of your little Rebecca. When I think of what you have just offered me, my 
heart fills with gratitude—indeed it does.. I can’t be your wife, sir ; let me—let.me 


be your daughter !”’ on 
tak- 
rd 


_ Saying which, Rebecca went down on her knees in a most tragical way, and, 
ing Sir Pitt’s horny, black hand between her own two (which were very pretty | 
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white, and as soft as satin), looked up in his face with an expression of exquisite pathos 
aad confidence, when—when the door opened, and Miss Crawley sailed in. 

Mrs. Firkin and Miss Briggs, who happened by chance to be at the parlor-door 
soon after the baronet and Rebecca entered. the apartment, had also seen accidentally, 
through the key-hole, the old gentleman prostrate before the governess, and had heard 
the generous proposal which he made to her. It was scarcely out of his mouth when 
Mrs. Firkin and Miss Briggs had 
streamed up the stairs, had rushed 
into the drawing-room where Miss 
Crawley was reading the French 
novel, and had given that old lady 
the astounding intelligence that 
Sir Pitt was on his knees, propos- 
ing to Miss Sharp. And if you 
calculate the time for the above 
dialogue to take place—the time 
for Briggs and Firkin to fly to the 
drawing-room—the time for Miss 
Crawley to be astonished, and to 
drop her volume of ‘‘ Pigault le 
Brun’’—and the time for her to 
come down-stairs—you will see 
how exactly accurate this history 
is, and how Miss Crawley must 
have appeared at the very instant 
when Rebecca had assumed the 
attitude of humility. 

“It is the lady on the ground, 
and not the gentleman,’’ Miss 
Crawley said, with a look and 
voice of great scorn. ‘‘ They told 
me that you were on your knees, 
Sir Pitt ; do kneel once more, and 
let me see this pretty couple.”’ 

**T have thanked Sir Pitt Craw- 
ley, ma’am,’’ Rebecca said, rising, ‘‘ and have told him that—that I never can become 
Lady Crawley.”’ 

‘Refused him !’’ Miss Crawley said, more bewildered than ever. Briggs and 
Firkin at the door opened the eyes of astonishment and the lips of wonder. 

** Ves—refused,’’ Rebecca continued, with a sad, tearful voice. 

“And am I to credit my ears that you absolutely proposed to her, Sir Pitt ?’’ the 


EF 


old lady asked. 


** Kes,’’ said the baronet, ‘‘I did.” 

“* And she refused you, as she says ?”’ 

‘* Ees,’’ Sir Pitt said, his features on a broad grin, ; 

‘It does not seem to break your heart at any rate,’’ Miss Crawley remarked. 

‘‘Nawt a bit,’” answered Sir Pitt, with a coolness and good-humor which set Miss 
Crawley almost mad with bewilderment. That an old gentleman of station should fall 
on his knees to a penniless governess, and burst out laughing because she refused to 
marry him—that a penniless governess should refuse a baronet with four thousand a 
year—these were mysteries which Miss Crawley could never comprehend. It surpassed 


. . . ° ee a »”? 
_any complications of intrigue in her favorite Pigault le Brun. 


“T’m glad you think it good sport, brother,’’ she continued, groping wildly 


through this amazement. 


“Vamous,”’ said Sir Pitt. ‘‘ Who’d ha’ thought it! what a sly little devil! what 


a little fox it waws !’’ he muttered to himself, chuckling with pleasure. 


‘Who'd have thought what ?”’ cried Miss Crawley, stamping with her foot. ‘ Pray, 


Miss Sharp, are you waiting for the Prince Regent’s divorce, that you don’t think our 
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il d h for you ?”’ ; b ; } 
Ze Namemg Rebéesa said, ‘‘ when you came in, ma’am, did not look as if I de- 


‘Spi uch a as this gvod—this noble man has deigned to offer me. Do you 
Bp Piles ds heart? Have you all loved me, and been so kind to the Penk erp hair: 
deserted—girl, and am 7 to feel nothing? O my friends! O my Den gracias ¢ may not 
my love, my life, my duty, try to repay the confidence you have shown me: Do you 
grudge me even gratitude, Miss Crawley ? It is too much—my heart is too full.”” And 


, 
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she sank down in a chair so pathetically, that most of the audience present were per- 
fectly melted with her sadness. 

‘‘ Whether you marry me or not, you're a good little girl, Becky, and I’m your 
vriend, mind,” said Sir Pitt, and putting on his crape-bound hat, he walked away— 
greatly to Rebecca's relief ; for it was evident that her secret was unrevealed to Miss 
Crawley, and she had the advantage of a brief reprieve. ; 

Putting her handkerchief to her eyes, and nodding away honest Briggs, who would 
have followed her up-stairs, she went up to her apartment ; while Briggs and Miss 
Crawley, in a high state of excitement, remained to discuss the strange event, and Fir- 
kin, not less moved, dived down into the kitchen regions, and talked of it with all the 
male and female company there. And so im pressed was Mrs. Firkin with the news 
that she thought proper to write off by that very night’s post, ‘‘ with her humble duty 
to Mrs. Bute Crawley and the family at the Rectory, and Sir Pitt had been and proposed 
for to marry Miss Sharp, wherein she has refused him, to the wonder of ail.”’ 

The two ladies in the dining-room (where worthy Miss Briggs was delighted to be 
admitted once more to a confidential conversation with her patroness) wondered to their 
hearts’ content at Sir Pitt’s offer and Rebecca’s refusal, Briggs very acutely suggest- 
ing that there must have been some obstacle in the shape of a previous attachment, 
otherwise no young woman in her senses would ever have refused so advantageous a 
proposal. 

“You would have accepted it yourself, wouldn't you, Briggs ?’* Miss Crawley said, 
kindly. 

‘“ Would it not be a privilege to be Miss Crawley’s sister ?’ Briggs replied, with 
meek evasion. 

‘‘ Well, Becky would have made a good Lady Crawley, after all,’’ Miss Crawley 
remarked (who was mollified by the girl's refusal, and very liberal and generous, now 
there was no call for her sacrifices). ‘‘ She has brains in plenty (much more wit in her 
lictle finger than you have, my poor, dear Briggs, in all your head). Her manners are 
excellent, now I have formed her. She is a Montmorency, Briggs, and blood 7s some- 
thing, though I despise it for my part ; and she would have held her own among those 
pompous, stupid Hampshire people much. better than that unfortunate ironmonger’s 
daughter.”’ ' 

Briggs coincided as usual, and the ‘‘ previous attachment ’’ was then discussed in 
conjectures. ‘‘ You poor friendless creatures are always having some foolish senxdre,”’ 
Miss Crawley said. ‘‘ You yourself, you know, were in love with a writing-master 
(don’t cry, Briggs—you’re always crying, and it won’t bring him to life again), and 1 
suppose this unfortunate Becky has been silly and sentimental, too—some apothecary, 
or house-steward, or painter, or young curate, or something of that sort.”’ 

‘‘ Poor thing, poor thing!” says Briggs (who. was thinking of twenty-four years 
back, and that hectic young writing-master whose lock of yellow hair and whose let- 
ters, beautiful in their illegibility, she cherished in her old desk up-stairs). ‘* Poor 
thing, poor thing !’’ says Briggs. Once more she was a fresh-cheeked lass of eighteen ; 
she was at evening church, and the hectic writing-master and she were quavering out of 
the same psalm-book. 

“After such conduct on Rebecca's part,’’ Miss Crawley said enthusiastically, 
‘‘ our family should do something. Find out who is the odjet, Briggs. I'll set him up 
in a shop; or order my portrait of him, you know ; or speak to my cousin, the Bishop— 
and I’ll doter Becky, and we'll have a wedding, Briggs, and you shall make the break- 
fast, and be a bridesmaid.” 

Briggs declared that it would be delightful, and vowed that her dear Miss Crawley 
was always kind and generous, and went up to Rebecca's bedroom to console her and 
prattle about the offer, and the refusal, and the cause thereof ; and to hint at the gen- 
erous intentions of Miss Crawley, and to find out who was the gentleman that had the 
mastery of Miss Sharp’s heart. 

Rebecca was very kind, very affectionate and affected—responded to Briggs’s offer 
of tenderness with grateful fervor—owned there was a secret attachment—a delicious 
mystery—what a pity Miss Briggs had not remained half a minute longer at the key- 
hole! Rebecca might, perhaps, have told more. But five minutes after Miss Briggs’s 
arrival in Rebecca’s apartment, Miss Crawley actually made her appearance there—an 
unheard-of honor ; her impatience had overcome her ; she could not wait for the tardy 
operations of her ambassadress, so she came in person, and ordered Briggs out of the 
room, And expressing her approval of Rebecca’s conduct, she asked particulars of the 
interview, and the previous transactions which had brought about the astonishing offer 
of Sir Pitt. peel 

Rebecca said she had long had some notion of the partiality with which 
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honored her (for he was in the habit of making his feelings known in a very frank and 
unreserved manner), but, not to mention private reasons with which she would not for 
the present trouble Miss Crawley, Sir Pitt’s age, station, and habits were such as to 
render a marriage quite impossible ; and.could a woman with any feeling of self-respect 
and any decency listen to proposals at such a moment, when the funeral of the lover’s 
deceased wife had not actually taken place ? 

‘“‘ Nonsense, my dear, you would never have refused him had there not been some 
one else in the case,’’ Miss Crawley said, coming to her point at once. ‘‘ Tell me the 
private reasons—what are the private reasons? There 7s some one ;“who is it that has 
touched your heart ?’’ 

Rebecca cast down her eyes, and owned there was. ‘‘ You have guessed right, dear 
lady,’’ she said, with a sweet, simple, faltering voice. ‘‘ You wonder at one so poor and 
friendless having an attachment, don’t you? I have never heard that poverty was any 
safeguard against it. I wish it were.’’ 

‘* My poor, dear child,’’ cried Miss Crawley, who was always quite ready to be sen- 
timental, *‘ is our passion unrequited then? Are we piningin secret? Tell me all, and 
let me console you.’’ 

‘“T wish you could, dear madam,’’ Rebecca said in the same tearful tone. ‘‘ In- 
deed, indeed, I need it.’’ And she laid her head upon Miss Crawley’s shoulder and 
wept there so naturally that the old lady, surprised into sympathy, embraced her with 
an almost maternal kindness, uttered many soothing protests of regard and affection for 
her, vowed that she loved her as a daughter, and would do everything in her power to 
serve her. ‘‘ And now who isit, my dear? Is it that pretty Miss Sedley’s brother ? 
You said something about an affair with him. I'll ask him here, my dear. And you 
shall have him-—indeed you shall.’’ 

*“Don’t ask me now,’’ Rebecca said. ‘‘ You shall know all soon. Indeed you 
shall. Dear, kind Miss Crawley—dear friend—may I say so ?’’ 

‘“That you may, my child,’’ the old lady replied, kissing her. 

““T can’t tell you now,’’ sobbed out Rebecca, ‘‘I am very miserable. But oh, 
love me always—promise you will love me always.’’ And in the midst of mutual tears 
—for the emotions of the younger woman had awakened the sympathies of the elder— 
this promise was solemnly given by Miss Crawley, who left her little protégée, blessing 
and admiring her as a dear, artless, tender-hearted, affectionate, incomprehensible 
creature. 

And now she was left alone to think over the sudden and wonderful events of the 
day, and of what had been and what might have been. What think you were the pri- 
vate feelings of Miss, no (begging her pardon), of Mrs. Rebecca? If, a few pages back, 
the present writer claimed the privilege of peeping into Miss Amelia Sedley’s bedroom, 
and understanding with the omniscience of the novelist all the gentle pains and passions 
which were tossing upon that innocent pillow, why should he not declare himself to be 
Rebecca’s confidant too, master of her secrets, and seal-keeper of that young woman's 
conscience ? d : 

Well, then, in the first place, Rebecca gave way to some very sincere and touching 
regrets that a piece of marvellous good fortune should have been so near her, and she 
actually obliged to decline it. In this natural emotion every properly-regulated mind 
will certainly share. What good mother is there that would not commiserate a penni- 
less spinster, who might have been my lady and have shared four thousand a year? 
What well-bred young person is there in all Vanity Fair who will not feel fora hard- 
working, ingenuous, meritorious girl, who gets such an honorable, advantageous, pro- 
voking offer just at the very moment when it is out of her power to accept it? Tam 
sure our friend Becky’s disappointment deserves and will command every sympathy. 

I remember one night being in the Fair myself, at an evening party. I observed 
old Miss Toady, there also present, single out for her special attentions and flattery little 
Mrs. Briefless, the barrister’s wife, who is of a good family certainly, but, as we all 
<now, i r as poor can be. : 
Sass, V asked a my own mind, can cause this obsequiousness on the part of Miss 
Toady ; has Briefless got a county court, or has his wife had a fortune left her? Miss 
Toady explained presently, with that simplicity which distinguishes all her conduct. 
‘You know,’”’ she said, ‘‘ Mrs. Briefless is granddaughter of Sir John Redhand, who is 
so ill at Cheltenham that he can’t last six months, Mrs. Briefless’s papa ee so 
you see she wz// be a Hae aoe daughter.’’ And Toady asked Briefless and his wife to 

in next week. 
en See eine of becoming a baronet’s daughter can procure a lady such 
-ieeie in the world, surely, surely we may respect the agonies of a young woman tt 
has lost the opportunity of becoming a baronet’s wife. Who would have dreamed o 
; a, 
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Lady Crawley dying so soon? She was one of those sickly women that might have 
lasted these ten years—Rebecca thought to herself, in all the woes of repentance—and 
I might have been my lady! I might have led that old man whither I would. I might 
have thanked Mrs. Bute for her patronage, and Mr. Pitt for his insufferable condescen- 
sion. I would have had the town-house newly furnished and decorated. I would have 
had the handsomest carriage in London, and a box at the opera; and I would have 
been presented next season. All this might have been ; and now—now all was doubt 
and mystery. 

But Rebecca was a young lady of too much resolution and energy of character to 
permit herself much useless and unseemly sorrow for the irrevocable past ; so, having 
devoted only the proper portion of regret to it, she wisely turned her whole attention 
toward the future, which was now vastly more important to her, And she surveyed her 
position, and its hopes, doubts, and chances. 

In the first place, she was married ; that was a great fact. Sir Pitt knew it. She 
was not so much surprised into the avowal, as induced to make it by a sudden calcula- 
tion. It must have come some day, and why not now as at a later period? He who 
would have married her himself must at least be silent with regard to her marriage. 
How Miss Crawley would bear the news was the great question. Misgivings Rebecca 
had ; but she remembered all Miss Crawley had said ; the old lady’s avowed contempt 
for birth ; her daring liberal opinions ; her general romantic propensities ; her almost 
doting attachment to her nephew, and her repeatedly-expressed fondness for Rebecca 
herself. She is so fond of him, Rebecca thought, that she will forgive him anything ; 
she is so used to me that I don’t think she could be comfortable without me ; when the 
éclaircissement comes there will be a scene, and hysterics, and a great quarrel, and then a 
great reconciliation. At all events, what use was there in delaying? the die was 
thrown, and now or to-morrow, the issue must be the same. And so, resolved that Miss 
Crawley should have the news, the young person debated in her mind as to the best 
means of conveying it to her ; and whether she should face the storm that must come, 
or fly and avoid it until its first fury was blown over. In this state of meditation she 
wrote the following letter : ; 


‘DEAREST FRIEND; [ 

“The great crisis which we have debated about so often is come. Halt of my secret is known, and I have 
thought and thought, until Iam quite sure that now is the time to reveal fhe zohole of the mystery. Sir Pitt 
came to me this morning, and made—what do you think ?—a declaration in form. Think.of that! Poor little 
me. I might have been Lady Crawley. How pleased 
Mrs. Bute would have been, and ma zante, if I had taken 
precedence of her! I might have been somebody’s 
mamma, instead of—oh, I tremble, I tremble when I 
think how soon we must tell all ! ; 

‘“Sir Pitt knows I am married, and not knowing to 
whom, is not very much displeased as yet. Ma tante is 
actually angry that I should have refused him. But she 
is all kindness and graciousness. She condescends to 
say I would have made him a good wife, and vows that 
she will be a mother to your little Rebecca. She will be 
shaken when she first hears the news. But need we fear 
anything beyond a momentary anger? I think not: 
fam sure not. She dotes upon you so (you naughty, 
good-for-nothing man), that she would pardon you any- 
thing, and, indeed, I believe, the next place in her heart 
is mine, and that she would be miserable without me. 
: ate ! something ¢e//s me we shall conquer. You. 
= shall leave that odious regiment quit gamin , Tacing, 
en; and ée a good boy ; and we shall all ae in Park Late 
and ma tante shall leave us all her money. 

‘TI shall try and walk to-morrow at 3 in the usual 
place. If Miss B. accompanies me, you must come to 
dinner, and bring an answer, and put it in the third vol- 
ume of Porteus's Sermons. But, at all events, come to 
your Own 

“ To Miss Eliza Styles, : 

“At Mr. Barnet’s, Saddler, Knightsbridge.” 
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And I trust there is no reader of this lit-” 
tle story who has not discernment enough to 
perceive that the Miss Eliza Styles (an old 
: schoolfellow, Rebecca said, with whom she 
had resumed an active correspondence of late, and who used to fetch these le 
from the saddler’s), wore brass spurs and large curling moustachios, and was in 
no other than Captain Rawdon Crawley, Nie tyr t 
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OW they were married is not of the slightest conse- 
quence to anybody. What is to hinder a captain who 
is a major and a young lady who is of age from pur- 
chasing a license, and uniting themselves at any 
church in this town? Who needs to be told, that if a 
woman has a will she will assuredly finda way? My 
belief is, that one day, when Miss Sharp had gone to 
pass the forenoon with her dear friend Miss Amelia 
Sedley, in Russell Square, a lady very like her might 
have been seen entering a church in the City, in com- 
pany with a gentleman with dyed moustachios, who, 
after a quarter of an hour’s interval, escorted her back 
to the hackney-coach in waiting, and that this was 
a quiet bridal party. 

And who on earth, after the daily experience we 
have, can question the probability of a gentleman 
marrying anybody? How many of the wise and 

. learned have married their cooks? Did not Lord 
| itr Eldon himself, the most prudent of men, make a run- 
lh away match? Were not Achilles and Ajax both in 
ANU love -with their servant-maids? And are we to expect 
a heavy dragoon with strong desires and small brains, who had never controlled a pas- 
sion in his life, to become prudent all of a sudden, and to refuse to pay any price for 
an indulgence to which he had a mind? If people only made prudent marriages, what 
a stop to population there would be! 

It seems to me, for my part, that Mr. Rawdon’s marriage was one of the honestest 
actions which we shall have to record in any portion of that gentleman’s biography which 
has to do with the present history. No one will say it is unmanly to becaptivated bya 
woman, or, being captivated, to marry her ; and the admiration, the delight, the passion, 
the wonder, the unbounded confidence, and frantic adoration with which, by degrees, this 
great warrior got.to regard the little Rebecca, were feelings which the ladies at least 
will pronounce not altogether discreditable to him, When she sang, every note thrilled 
in his dull soul, and tingled through his huge frame. When she spoke, he brought all 
the force of his brains to listen and wonder. If she was jocular, he used to revolve her 
jokes in his mind, and explode over them half an hour afterward in the street, to the 
Surprise of the groom in the tilbury by his side, or the comrade riding with him in Rot- 
ten Row. Her words were oracles to him, her smallest actions marked by an infallible 
grace and wisdom. ‘‘ How she sings—how she paints !’’ thought he. ‘' How she rode 
that kicking mare at Queen's Crawley !’’ And he would say to her in confidential 
moments, ‘‘ By Jove, Beck, you’re fit to be commander-in-chief, or Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, by Jove!’’ Is his case a rare one? and don’t we see every day in the world 
many an honest Hercules at the apron-strings of Omphale, and great whiskered Samsons 
prostrate in Delilah’s lap ? ee 

When, then, Becky told him that the great crisis was near, and the time for action 
had arrived, Rawdon expressed himself as ready to act under her orders as he would be 
to charge with his troop at the command of his colonel. There was no need for him to 
put his letter into the third volume of Porteus. Rebecca easily found a means to get 
rid of Briggs, her companion, and met her faithful friend in the usual place’’ on the 
next day. She had thought over matters at night, and communicated to Rawdon the 
result of her determinations. He agreed, of course, to everything ; Was quite sure that 
it was all right, that what she proposed was best, that Miss Crawley would infallibly 
relent, or ‘‘ come round,’’ as he said, after a time. Had Rebecca’s resolutions been 
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entirely different, he would have followed them as implicitly. ‘‘ You have head.enough 
for both of us, Beck,” said he. ‘‘ You’re sure to get us out of the scrape. I never saw 
- your equal, and I’ve met with some clippers in my time, too.’’ And with this simple 


confession of faith, the love-stricken dragoon left her to execute his part of the project 

which she had formed for the pair. : 

It consisted simply in the hiring of quiet lodgings at Brompton, or in the neighbor- 
hood of the barracks, for Captain and Mrs. Crawley. For Rebecca had determined, and 

‘very prudently, we think, to fly. Rawdon was only too happy at her resolve ; he had 
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been entreating her to take this measure any time for weeks past. He pranced off to 
engage the lodgings with all the impetuosity oflove. He agreed to pay two guineas a 
week so readily, that the landlady regretted she had asked him solittle. He ordered in 
a piano and half a nursery-house full of flowers; and a heap of good things. As for 
shawls, kid gloves, silk stockings, gold French watches, bracelets and perfumery, he 
sent them in with the profusion of blind love and unbounded credit. And having re- 
lieved his mind by this outpouring of generosity, he went and dined nervously at the 
club, waiting until the great moment of his life should come. 


The occurrences of the previous day—the admirable conduct of Rebecca in refusing 
an offer so advantageous to her, the secret unhappiness preying upon her, the sweetness 
and silence: with which’she bore her affliction—made Miss Crawley much more tender 
than usual. An event of this nature, a marriage, or a refusal, or a proposal, thrills 
through a whole household of women, and sets all their hysterical sympathies at work. 
As an observer of human nature, I regularly frequent St. George’s, Hanover Square, 
during the genteel marriage season ; and though I have never seen the bridegroom’s 
male friends give way to tears, or the beadles and officiating clergy any way affected, 
yet it is not at all uncommon to see women who are not in the least concerned in the 
operations going on—old ladies who are long past marrying, stout middle-aged females 
with plenty of sons and daughters, let alone pretty young creatures in pink bonnets, 
who are on their promotion, and may naturally take an interest in the ceremony—I say 
it is quite common to see the women present piping, sobbing, sniffling, hiding their 
little faces in their little useless pocket-handkerchiefs, and heaving, old and young, 
with emotion. When my friend, the fashionable.John Pimlico, married the lovely Lady 
Belgravia Green Parker, the excitement was so general that even the little snuffy old 
pew-opener who let me into the seat was in tears. And wherefore? I inquired of my 
own soul: ske was not going to be married. 

Miss Crawley and Briggs, in a word, after the affair of Sir Pitt, indulged in the 
utmost luxury of sentiment, and Rebecca became an object of the most tender interest 
to them, In her absence Miss Crawley solaced herself with the most sentimental of the 
novels in her library. Little Sharp, with her secret griefs, was the heroine of the day. 

That night Rebecca sang more sweetly and talked more pleasantly than she had 
ever been heard to do in Park Lane. She twined herself round the heart of Miss Craw- 
ley. She spoke lightly and laughingly of Sir Pitt’s proposal, ridiculed it as the foolish 
fancy of an old man ; and her eyes filled with tears, and Briggs’s heart with unutterable 
pangs of defeat, as she said she desired no other lot than to remain forever with her dear 
benefactress. ‘‘ My dear little creature,’’ the old lady said, ‘‘ I don’t intend to let you stir 
for years, that you may depend upon. As for going back to that odious brother of 
mine after what has passed, it is out of the question. Here you stay with me and 
Briggs. Briggs wants to go to see her relations very often. Briggs, you may go when 
you like. But as for you, my dear, you must stay and take care of the old woman.” 

If Rawdon Crawley had been then and there present, instead of being at the club, 
nervously drinking claret, the pair might have gone down on their knees before the old 
spinster, avowed all, and been forgiven in a twinkling. But that good chance was de- 
nied to the young couple, doubtless in order that this story might be written, in which 
numbers of their wonderful adventures are narrated—adventures which could never 
have occurred to them if they had been housed and sheltered under the comfortable, un- 
interesting forgiveness of Miss Crawley. 


Under Mrs. Firkin’s orders,.in the Park Lane establishment, was a young woman 
from Hampshire, whose business it was, among other duties, to knock at Miss Sharp’s 
door with that jug of hot water which Firkin would rather have perished than have 
presented to the intruder. This girl, bred on the family estate, had a brother in Cap- 
tain Crawley’s troop, and if the truth were known, I dare say it would come out that she 
was aware of certain arrangements which have a great deal to do with this history. 
At any rate she purchased a yellow shawl, a pair of green boots, and a light blue hat 
with a red feather with three guineas which Rebecca gave her, and as little Sharp was 
by no means too liberal with her money, no doubt it was for services rendered that 
Betty Martin was so bribed. P 

On the second day after Sir Pitt Crawley’s offer to Miss Sharp, the sun, rose as 
usual, and at the usual hour Betty Martin, the up-stairs maid, knocked at the door of the 
governess’s bed-chamber. ee ind 

No answer was returned, and she knocked again, Silence was still uninterrupted ; 
and Betty, with the hot water, opened the door and entered the chamber. hs 

The little white dimity bed was as smooth and trim as on the day previous, when 
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Betty’s own hands had helped to make it, Two little trunks were corded in one end of 
the room ;-and on the table before the window—on the pincushion—the great fat pin- 
cushion lined with pink inside, and twilled like a lady’s nightcap—lay a letter. It had 
been reposing there probably all night. ; 

Betty advanced toward it on tiptoe, as if she were afraid to awake it—looked at it 
and round the room, with an air of great wonder and satisfaction ; took up the letter 
and grinned intensely as she turned it round and over, and finally carried it into Miss 
Briggs’s room below. : 

How could Betty tell that the letter was for Miss Briggs, I should like to know? 
All the schooling Betty had was at Mrs. Bute -Crawley’s Sunday-school, and she could 
no more read writing than Hebrew. 

‘“La, Miss Briggs,’’ the girl exclaimed, ‘‘ oh, miss, so ing t ave ha 
es 0 es BBs, fe ‘ 4 s, something must have happened 
Sharp's room; the bed a’n’t 
been slep’ in, and she’ve run 
away, and left this letter for 
you, miss.”’ 

“ What! cries Briggs, 
dropping her comb, the thin 
wisp of faded hair falling 
over her shoulders; ‘‘an 
elopement! Miss Sharpa fu- 
gitive! What, what is this ?’’ 
and she eagerly broke the 
neat seal, and, as they say, 
““devoured the contents’’ of 
the letter addressed to her. , 
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‘* DEAR Miss Bricecs,’’ the ref- 
ugee wrote, “‘the kindest heart in 
the world, as yours is, will pity and 
sympathize with me and excuse me. 
With tears, and prayers, and bless- 
ings, I leave the home where the 
poor orphan has ever met with kind- 
ness and affection. Claims even 
superior to those of my benefactress 
cail me hence. I go to my duty—to 
my Ausband. Yes, | am married. 
My husband commands me to seek 
the Aumdble home which we call ours. 
Dearest Miss Briggs, break the news 
as your delicate sympathy will know 
how to do it, to my dear, my beloved 
friend and benefactress. Tell her, 
ere I went, I shed tears on her dear 
pillow—that pillow that I have so 
often soothed in sickness—that I 
long again to watch—oh, with what 
_ joy shall I return to dear Park 
Lane! How I tremble for the an- 
swer which is to seal my fate / When 
Sir Pitt deigned to offer me his 
hand, an honor of which my beloved Miss Crawley said I was deserving (my blessings go with her for judging 
the poor orphan worthy to be fer sister /) I told Sir Pitt that I was already a wife. Even he forgave me. 
But my courage failed me, when I should have told him all—that I could not be his wife, for I was his 
daughter! 1 am wedded to the best and most generous of men—Miss Crawley’s Rawdon is my Rawdon. 
At his command I open my lips, and follow him to our humble home, as I would through the world, Oh, my 
excellent and kind friend, intercede with my Rawdon’s beloved aunt for him and the poor girl to whom all 
his noble race have shown such unparalleled affection. Ask Miss Crawley to receive her children. I can say 
- no more, but blessings, blessings on all in the dear house I leave, prays 
“Your affectionate and grateful 
“ Midnight.” ““REBECCA CRAWLEY.”’ 


Z Just as Briggs had finished reading this affecting and interesting document, which 

reinstated her in her position as first confidante of Miss Crawley, Mrs. Firkin entered 

the room. ‘‘ Here’s Mrs. Bute Crawley just arrived by the mail from Hampshire, and 
_ wants some tea ; will you come down and make breakfast, miss ?”’ iM 

- And to the surprise of Firkin, clasping her dressing-gown around her, the wisp of 

_ hair floating dishevelled behind her, the little curl-papers still sticking in bunches round 

her forehead, Briggs sailed down to Mrs, Bute with the letter in her hand containing 


_ the wonderful news. 
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‘‘Oh, Mrs. Firkin,’’ gasped Betty, ‘‘ sech a business. Miss Sharp have a gone and 
run away with the Capting, and they’re off to Gretney Green !’’ We would devote a 
chapter to describe the emotions of Mrs, Firkin, did not the passions of her mistresses 
occupy our genteeler muse. 


When Mrs. Bute Crawley, numbed with midnight travelling, and warming herself 
at the newly crackling parlor fire, heard from Miss Briggs the intelligence of the clan- 
destine marriage, she declared it was quite providential that she should have arrived at 
such a time to assist poor dear Miss Crawley in supporting the shock—that Rebecca 

was an artful little hussy, of whom she had always had her suspicions ; and that as for 
Rawdon Crawley, she never could account for his aunt’s infatuation regarding him, and 
had long considered him a profligate, lost, and abandoned being. And this awful con- 
duct, Mrs. Bute said, will have at least this good effect, it will open poor dear Miss 
Crawley’ s eyes to the real character of this wicked man. Then Mrs. Bute had a com- 
fortable hot toast and tea; and as there was a vacant room in the house now, there was 
no need for her to remain at the Gloster Coffee House, where the Portsmouth mail had 
set her down, and whence she ordered Mr. Bowls’s aide-de-camp the footman to bring 
away her trunks. 

Miss Crawley, be it known, did not leave her room until near noon—taking choco- 
late in bed in the morning, while Becky Sharp read the Morning Post to her, or other- 
wise amusing herself or dawdling. The conspirators below agreed that they would 
spare the dear lady’s feelings until she appeared in her drawing-room ; meanwhile it 
was announced to her that Mrs. Bute Crawley had come up from Hampshire by the 
mail, was staying at the Gloster, sent her love to Miss Crawley, and asked for breakfast 
with Miss Briggs. The arrival of Mrs. Bute, which would not have caused any extreme 
delight at another period, was hailed with pleasure now, Miss Crawley being pleased at 
the notion of a gossip with her sister-in-law regarding the late Lady Charrer the 
funeral arrangements pending, and Sir Pitt’s abrupt proposals to Rebecca. 

It was not until the old lady was fairly ensconced in her usual arm-chair in the 
_ drawing-room, and the preliminary embraces and inquiries had taken place between the 

_ ladies, that the conspirators thought it advisabie to submit her to the operation. Who 
“has not admired the artifices and delicate approaches with which women “ prepare” 
their friends for bad news? Miss Crawley’s two friends made such.an apparatus of 
_ mystery before they broke the intelligence to her, that they worked her up to the neces- 
sary degree of doubt and alarm. 

‘‘ And she refused Sir Pitt, my dear, dear Miss Crawley, prepare yourself for it,’’ 
Mrs. Bute said, ‘‘ because—because she couldn’t help herself.”’ 


‘““ Of course there was a reason,’’ Miss Crawley answered. ‘* She liked somebody 
else. I told Briggs so yesterday.”’ 

‘* [Tikes somebody else!’’ Briggs gasped. ‘‘ Oh, my dear friend, she is married 
already.”’ 


‘* Married already,’’ Mrs. Bute chimed in; and both sat with clasped hands look- 
ing from each other at their victim. 

‘* Send her to me, the instant she comes in. The little sly wretch—how dared she 
not tell me ?’’ cried out Miss Crawley. 

‘“She won’t come in soon. Prepare yourself, dear friend—she’s gone out for a 
long time-—she’s—she’s gone altogether.”’ 

‘“Gracious goodness, and who’s to make my chocolate? Send for her and have 
her back ; I desire that she come back,’’ the old lady said. 

‘She decamped last night, ma’am,”’ cried Mrs. Bute. 

“* She left a letter for me,’’ Briggs exclaimed. “‘ She’s married to—”’ 

‘““ Prepare her, for Heaven's sake. Don’t torture her, my dear Miss oe 

‘‘ She’s married to whom ?” cries the spinster in a nervous fury. 

““ To—to a relation of—’’ 


“* She refused Sir Pitt,’’ cried the victim. “‘ Speak at once. Don’t drive me mad.” 
*“ Oh, ma’am—prepare her, Miss Briggs—she’s married to Rawdon Crawley.’ 
““ Rawdon married—Rebecca—governess—nobod— Get out of my house, you fool, 


you idiot—you stupid old Briggs--how dare you? You’re in the plot—you made him 
marry, thinking that I’d leave my money from him—you did, Martha,’’ the poor old 
lady screamed in hysteric sentences. 
‘*T, ma’am, ask a member of this family to marry a drawing-master’s daughter ?”’ 
“ Her mother was a Montmorency,’’ cried out the old lady, pulling at the bell with 
all her might. 
‘‘ Her mother was an opera-girl, and she has been on the stage or worse persel 16,7" 
said Mrs. Bute. 


HOW CAPTAIN DOBBIN BOUGHT A PIANO. Sy 
Miss Crawley gave a final scream, and fell back in a faint. They were forced to 

take her back to the room which she had just quitted. One fit of hysterics succeeded 
another. The doctor was sent for—the apothecary arrived. Mrs. Bute took up the 
post of nurse by her bedside. ‘‘ Her relations ought to be round about her,’’ that 
amiable woman said. 
i She had scarcely been carried up to her room, when a new person arrived to whom 
it was also necessary to break the news, This was Sir Pitt. ‘‘ Where’s Becky?” he 
Said, coming in. ‘* Where's her traps? She’s coming with me to Queen's Crawley.’’ 

_ ‘Have you not heard the astonishing intelligence regarding her surreptitious 
union ?”’ Briggs asked. 

‘““ What’s that to me?’ Sir Pitt asked. ‘I know she’s married. That makes no 
odds. Tell her to come down at once, and not keep me.”’ 

“Are you not aware, sir,’’ Miss Briggs asked, ‘‘ that she has left our roof, to the 
dismay of Miss Crawley, who is nearly killed by the intelligence of Captain Rawdon’s 
union with her ?’’ 

When Sir Pitt Crawley heard that Rebecca was married to his son, he broke out 
into a fury of language which it would do no good to repeat in this place, as indeed it 
sent poor Briggs shuddering out of the room ; and with her we will shut the door upon 
the figure of the frenzied old man, wild with hatred and insane with baffled desire. 

One day after he went to Queen’s Crawley, he burst like a madman into the room 
she had used when there—dashed open her boxes with his foot, and flung about her 
papers, clothes, and other relics. Miss Horrocks, the butler’s daughter, took some of 
them. The children dressed themselves and acted plays in the others. It was but a few 
days after the poor mother had gone to her lonely burying-place, and was laid, unwept 
and disregarded, in a vault full of strangers. 

‘** Suppose the old lady doesn’t come to,’’ Rawdon said to his little wife, as they 
sat together-in the snug little Brompton lodgings. She had been trying the new piano 
all the morning. The new gloves fitted her to a nicety ; the new shawls became her 
wonderfully ; the new rings glittered on her little hands, and the new watch ticked at 


her waist. ‘* Suppose she don’t come round, eh, Becky ?”’ 
** [ii make your fortune,’’ she said ; and Delilah patted Samson's cheek. Waa e 
“You can do anything,’’ he said, kissing the little hand. ‘‘ By Jove you can; and © 


_ we’ll drive down to the Star and Garter and dine, by Jove.’’ 


CHAPTER XVII. 
HOW CAPTAIN DOBBIN BOUGHT A PIANO. 


F there is any exhibition in all Vanity Fair which Satire and Senti- 
ment can visit arm in arm together; where you light on the 
strangest contrasts laughable and tearful; where you may be 
gentle and pathetic, or savage and cynical with perfect propriety— 
it is at one of those public assemblies, a crowd of which are ad- 
vertised every day in the last page of the Zimes newspaper, and 
over which the late Mr. George Robins used to preside with so 
much dignity. There are very few London people, as I fancy, 
who have not attended at these meetings, and all with a taste for 
moralizing must have thought, with a sensation and interest not 
a little startling and queer, of the day when their turn shall come, 

wees - too, and Mr. Hammerdown will sell by the orders of Diogenes’s 
- a assignees, or will be instructed by the executors, to offer to public 
competition the library, furniture, plate, wardrobe, and choice cellar of wines of Epic- 

-  urus, deceased. ; Kis ; at 

3 Even with the most selfish disposition, the Vanity-fairian, as he witnesses this sor- 

did part of the obsequies of a departed friend, can’t but feel some sympathies and 
regret. My Lord Dives’s remains are in the family vault ; the statuaries are cutting an 
inscription veraciously commemorating his virtues, and the sorrows of his heir, who is 

_ disposing of his goods. What guest at Dives’s table can pass the familiar house with- 

out a sigh ?—the familiar house of which the lights used to shine so cheerfully at seven 

ie ‘clock, of which the hall-doors opened so readily, of which the obsequious servants, as 
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you passed up the comfortable stair, sounded your name from landing to landing, until 
it reached the apartment where jolly old Dives welcomed his friends! What a number 
of them he had, and what a noble way of entertaining them! How witty people used 
to be here who were morose when they got out of the door; and how courteous and 
friendly men who slandered and hated each other everywhere else! He was pompous, 
but with such a cook what would one not swallow? he was rather dull, perhaps, but 
would not such wine make any conversation pleasant? We must get some of his Bur- 
gundy at any price, the mourners cry at his club, ‘‘I got this box at old Dives’s sale,’’ 
Pincher says, handing it round, ‘‘ one of Louis XV.’s mistresses—pretty thing, is it not? 
—sweet miniature,’’ and they talk of the way in which young Dives is dissipating his 
fortune. 

How changed the house is, though! The front is patched over with bills, setting 
forth the particulars of the furniture in staring capitals. They have hung a shred of 
carpet out of an up-stairs window—a half dozen of porters are lounging on the dirty 
steps—the hall swarms with dingy guests of Oriental countenance, who thrust printed 
cards into your hand and offer to bid. Old women and amateurs have invaded the 
upper apartments, pinching the bed-curtains, poking into the feathers, shampooing the 
mattresses, and clapping the wardrobe drawers to and fro. Enterprising young house- 
keepers are measuring the looking-glasses and hangings to see if they will suit the new 
ménage—(Snob will brag for years that he has purchased this or that at Dives’s sale)—and 
Mr. Hammerdown is sitting on the great mahogany dining-tables, in the dining-room 
below, waving the ivory hammer, and employing all the artifices of eloquence, enthusi- 
asm, entreaty, reason, despair; shouting to his people; satirizing Mr. Davids for his 
sluggishness ; inspiriting Mrs. Moss into action ; imploring, commanding, bellowing, 

~ until down comes the hammer 
like fate, and we pass to the 
next Ict. O Dives! who 
would ever have thought, as 
we sat round the broad table 
sparkling with plate and spot- 
less linen, to have seen sucha 
dish at the head of it as that 
roaring auctioneer? 

It was rather late in the 
| sale. The excellent drawing- 
room furniture by the best 
makers ; the rare and famous 
wines selected, regardless of 
' cost, and with the well-known 
taste of the purchaser; the 
rich and complete set of fam- 

4, ily plate, had been sold on the 
f previousdays. Certainofthe | 
' best wines (which all had a 
' great character among ama- 
teurs in the neighborhood) had 
been purchased for his mas- 
' ter, who knew them very well, 
by the butler of our friend 
' John Osborne, Esquire, of 
Russell Square. A small por- 
& tion of the most useful articles 
' of the plate had been bought 
_ by some young stock-brokers 
from the City. And now, the 
public-being invited to the 
purchase of minor objects, it 
happened that the orator on 
the table was expatiating on 
the merits of a picture, which 
4 simiheioe Si Sa” he sought to recommend to 
his audience ; it was by no means so select or numerous a company as had attended 
the previous days of the auction. : 

‘ No. 369,’’ roared Mr. Hammerdown. “‘ Portrait of a gentleman on an elephant. 

Who'll bid for the gentleman on the elephant? Lift up the picture, Blowman, and let : 
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the company examine this lot.’’ A long, pale, military-looking gentleman, seated 
demurely at the mahogany table, could not help grinning as this valuable lot was shown 
by Mr. Blowman. ‘‘ Turn the elephant to the captain, Blowman. What shall we say, 


sir, for the elephant?’ but the captain, blushing in a very hurried and discomfited 
manner, turned away his head. 

“Shall we say twenty guineas for this work of art ?-—fifteen, five, name your own 
price. The gentleman without the elephant is worth five pound.” 

‘““T wonder it a’n’t come down with him,’’ said a professional wag, ‘‘ he’s anyhow 
a precious big one ;”’ at which (for the elephant-rider was represented as of a very stout 
figure) there was a general giggle in the room. 

‘Don’t be trying to depreciate the value of the lot, Mr. Moss,’’ Mr. Hammerdown 
said ; “‘ let the company examine it as a work of art—the attitude of the gallant animal 
quite according to natur’ ; the gentleman in a nankeen-jacket, his gun in his hand, is 
going to the chase ; in the distance a banyhann-tree and a pagody, most likely resem- 
blances of some interesting spot in our famous Eastern possessions. How much for 
this lot? Come, gentlemen, don’t keep me here all day.’’ 

Some one bid five shillings, at which the military gentle- Woe og 
man looked toward the quarter from which this splendid \ i 
offer had come, and there saw another officer with a young 
lady on his arm, who both appeared to be highly amused Gs I's 
with the scene, and to whom, finally, this lot was knocked || eee 
down for half a guinea. He at the table looked more sur- Yi 
prised and discomposed than ever when he spied this pair, | 
and his head sank into his military collar, and he turned : 
his back upon them, so as to avoid them altogether. 

Of all the other articles which Mr. Hammerdown had , 
the honor to offer for public competition that day it is not . 
our purpose to make mention, save of one only, a little 
Square piano, which came down from the upper regions of 
the house (the state grand piano having been disposed of 
previously) ; this the young lady tried with a rapid and 
skilful hand (making the officer blush and start again), and for it, when its turn came, 
her agent began to bid. 

But there was an opposition here. The Hebrew aide-de-camp in the service of the 
officer at the table bid against the Hebrew gentleman employed by the elephant pur- 
chasers, and a brisk battle ensued over this little piano, the combatants being greatly 
encouraged by Mr. Hammerdown. 

At last, when the competition had been prolonged for some time, the elephant 
captain and lady desisted from the race ; and the hammer coming down, the auctioneer 
said, ‘‘ Mr. Lewis, twenty-five,’’ and Mr, Lewis’s chief thus became the proprietor of 
the little square piano. Having effected the purchase, he sat up as if he was greatly 
relieved, and the unsuccessful competitors catching a glimpse of him at this moment, 
the lady said to her friend, 

*“ Why, Rawdon, it’s Captain Dobbin.” 

I suppose Becky was discontented with the new piano her husband had hired for 
her, or perhaps the proprietors of that instrument had fetched it away, declining further 
credit, or perhaps she had a particular attachment for the one which she had just tried 
to purchase, recollecting it in old days, when she used to play upon it, in the little sit- 
ting-room of our dear Amelia Sedley. 


The sale was at the old house in Russell Square, where we passed some evenings 
together at the beginning of this story. Good old John Sedley was a ruined man. His 
name had been proclaimed as a defaulter on the Stock Exchange, and his bankruptcy 
and commercial extermination had followed. Mr. Osborne’s butler came to buy some 
of the famous port wine, to transfer to the cellars over the way. As for one dozen 
well-manufactured silver spoons and forks at per oz., and one dozen dessert ditto, ditto, 
there were three young stock-brokers (Messrs. Dale, Spiggot, and Dale, of Thread- 
needle Street, indeed), who, having had dealings with the old man, and kindnesses from 
him in days when he was kind to everybody with whom he dealt, sent this little spar 
out of the wreck with their love to good Mrs. Sedley ; and with respect to the piano, as 
it had been Amelia’s, and as she might miss it and want one now, and as Captain 
William Dobbin could no more play upon it than he could dance on the tight-rope, it is 
probable that he did not purchase the instrument for his own use. 

In a word, it arrived that evening at a wonderful small cottage in a street leading 
from the Fulham Road—one of those streets which have the finest romantic names— 
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(this was called St. Adelaide Villas, Anna-Maria Road, West), where the houses look 
like baby-houses ; where the people, looking out of the first-floor windows, must infal. 
libly, as you think, sit with their feet in the parlors ; where the shrubs in the little gar. 
dens in front bloom with a perennial display of little children’s pinafores, little red 
socks, caps, etc. (polyandria polygynia) ; whence you hear the sound of jingling spin- 
ets and women singing ; where little porter pots hang on the railings sunning them- 
selves ; whither of evenings you see City clerks padding wearily—here it was that Mr. 
Clapp, the clerk of Mr. Sedley, had his domicile, and in this asylum the good old gen- 
tleman hid his head with his wife and daughter when the crash came. 

Jos Sedley had acted as a man of his disposition would, when the announcement of 
the family misfortune reached him. He did not come to London, but he wrote to his 
mother to draw upon his agents for whatever money was wanted, so that his kind, 
broken-spirited old parents had no present poverty to fear. This done, Jos went on at 
the boarding-house at Cheltenham pretty much as before. He drove his curricle ; he 
drank his claret ; he played his rubber ; he told his Indian stories, and the Irish widow 
consoled and flattered him as usual. His present of money, needful as it was, made 
little impression on his parents; and I have heard Amelia say that the first day on 
which she saw her father lift up his head after the failure was on the receipt of the 
packet of forks and spoons with the young stock-brokers’ love, over which he burst out 
crying like a child, being greatly more affected than even his wife, to whom the present 
was addressed. Edward Dale, the junior of the house, who purchased the spoons for 
the firm, was, in fact, very sweet upon Amelia, and offered for her in spite of all. He 
married Miss Louisa Cutts (daughter of Higham and Cutts, the eminent corn-factors) 
with a handsome fortune in 182c, and is now living in splendor, and with a numerous 
family, at his elegant villa, Muswell Hill, But we must not let the recollections of this 
good fellow cause us to diverge from the principal history. 


I hope the reader has much too good an opinion of Captain and Mrs. Crawley to 
suppose that they ever would have dreamed of paying a visit to so remote a district as 
Bloomsbury, if they thought the family whom they proposed to honor with a visit were 
not merely out of fashion, but out of money, and could be serviceable to them in no 
possible manner. Rebecca was entirely surprised at the sight of the comfortable old 
house where she had met with no small kindness ransacked by brokers and bargainers, 
and its quiet family treasures given up to public desecration and plunder. A month 
after her flight, she had bethought her of Amelia, and Rawdon, with a horse-laugh, had 
expressed a perfect willingness to see young George Osborne again. ‘* He’s a very 
agreeable acquaintance, Beck,” the wag added. ‘‘I’d like to sell him another horse, 
Beck. I'd like to play a few more games at billiards with him. He’d be what I call 
useful just now, Mrs. C.—ha, ha !”’ by which sort of speech it is not to be supposed that 
Rawdon Crawley had a deliberate desire to cheat Mr. Osborne at play, but only wished 
to take that fair advantage of him which almost every sporting gentleman in Vanity 
Fair considers to be-his due from his neighbor. 

The old aunt was long in ‘““coming-to.’”’ A month had elapsed. Rawdon was 
denied the door by Mr. Bowls ; his servants could not get a lodgment in the house at 
Park Lane ; his letters were sent back unopened. Miss Crawley never stirred out—she 
was unwell—and Mrs. Bute remained still, and never left her. Crawley and his wife 
both of them augured evil from the continued presence of Mrs. Bute. 

“Gad, I begin to perceive now why she was always bringing us together at 
Queen’s Crawley,’’ Rawdon said. ; 

“What an artful little woman !”” ejaculated Rebecca. 

“Well, 7 don’t regret it, if you don’t,’’ the captain cried, still in an amorous rap- 
ture with his wife, who rewarded him with a kiss by way of reply, and was indeed not 
a little gratified by the generous confidence of her husband. : 

“If he had but a little more brains,’’ she thought to herself, ‘I might make some- 
thing of him ;” but she never let him perceive the opinion she had of him ; listened 
with indefatigable complacency to his stories of the stable and the mess ; laughed at all 
his jokes; felt the greatest interest in Jack Spatterdash, whose cab-horse had come 
down, and Bob Martingale, who had been taken up in a gambling-house, and Tom 
Cinqbars, who was going to ride the steeple-chase. When he came home she was alert 
and happy ; when he went out she pressed him to go ; when he stayed at home, she 
played and sang for him, made him good drinks, superintended his dinner, warmed his 
slippers, and steeped his soul in comfort. The best of women (I have heard my grand- 
mother say) are hypocrites. We don’t know how much they hide from us ; how watch- 
ful they are when they seem most artless and confidential ; how often those frank © 
smiles which they wear so easily are traps to cajole or elude or disarm—I don’t mean in 
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your mere coquettes, but your domestic models and paragons of female virtue. 
Who has not seen a woman hide the dulness of a stupid husband, or coax the 
fury of a savage one? We accept this amiable slavishness, and praise a woman 
for it; we call this pretty treachery truth. A good housewife is of necessity a hum- 
bug; and Cornelia’s husband was hoodwinked, as Potiphar was—only in a different 
way. 

By these attentions, that veteran rake, Rawdon Crawley, found himself converted 
into a very happy and submissive married man. His former haunts knew him not, 
They asked about him once or twice at his elubs, but did not miss hin. much—in those 
booths of Vanity Fair people seldom do miss.each other. His secluded wife ever smil- 
ing and cheerful, his little comfortable lodgings, snug meals, and homely evenings, had 
all the charms of novelty and secrecy. The marriage was not yet declared to the world 
or published in the Morning Post. All his creditors would have come rushing on him in 
a body had they known that he was united to a woman without fortune. ‘‘ My rela- 
tions won't cry fie upon me,”’ Becky said, with rather a bitter laugh ; and she was quite 
contented to wait until the old aunt should be reconciled before she claimed her place 
in society. So she lived at Brompton, and meanwhile saw no one, or only those few of 
her husband’s male companions who were admitted into her little dining-room. These 
were all charmed with her. The little dinners, the laughing and chatting, the music 
afterward, delighted all who participated in these enjoyments. Major Martingale never 
thought about asking to see the marriage license. Captain Cinqbars was perfectly en- 


chanted with her skill in making punch. And young Lieutenant Spatterdash (who was 


fond of piquet, and whom Crawley would often invite) was evidently and quickly smit- 
ten by Mrs. Crawley ; but her own circumspection and modesty never forsook her for a 
moment, and Crawley’s reputation as a fire-eating and jealous warrior was a further and 
complete defence to his little wife. 

There are gentlemen of very good blood and fashion in this city who never have 
entered a lady’s drawing-room ; so that though Rawdon Crawley’s marriage might be 
talked about in his county, where, of course, Mrs. Bute had spread the news, in Lon- 
don it was doubted, or not heeded, or not talked about at all. He lived comfortably 
on credit. He had a large capital of debts, which, laid out judiciously, will carry a man 
along for many years, and on which certain men about town contrive to live a hundred 
times better than even men with ready money can do. Indeed, who is there that walks 
London streets but can point out a half dozen of men riding by him splendidly, while 
he is on foot, courted by fashion, bowed into their carriages by tradesmen, denying 
themselves nothing, and living on who knows what? We see Jack Thriftless prancing 
in the park, or darting in his brougham down Pall Mall; we eat his dinners served on 
his miraculous plate. ‘‘ How did this begin,’”’ we say, ‘‘or where will it end?’ ‘ My 
dear fellow,’’ I heard Jack once say, ‘‘ I owe money in every capital in Europe.’’ The 
end must come some day, but in the mean time Jack thrives as much as ever ; people 
are glad enough to shake him by the hand, ignore the little dark stories that are whis- 
pered every now and then against him, and pronounce him a good-natured, jovial, reck- 
less fellow. f 

Truth obliges us to confess that Rebecca had married a gentleman of this order. 
Everything was plentiful in his house but ready money, of which their menage pretty 
early felt the want ; and reading the Gazette one day, and coming upon the announce- 
ment of ‘‘ Lieutenant G. Osborne to be captain by purchase, vice Smith, who ex- 
changes,’’ Rawdon uttered that sentiment regarding Amelia’s lover whicn ended in the 
visit to Russell Square. p 

When Rawdon and his wife wished to communicate with Captain Dobbin at the 
sale, and to know particulars of the catastrophe which had befallen Rebecca’s old 
acquaintances, the captain had vanished ; and such information as they got was from a 
stray porter or broker at the auction. 

‘* Look at them with their hooked beaks,’’ Becky said, getting into the buggy, her 
picture under her arn, in great glee. ‘« They’re like vultures after a battle,’’ ; os 

“Don’t know. Never was in action, my dear. Ask Martingale ; he was in Spain, 
aide-de-camp to General Blazes.”’ é BND att 

‘«He was avery kind old man, Mr. Sedley,’’ Rebecca said ; ‘I’m really sorry he’s 


gone wrong.”’ : * | 
‘Oh, stock-brokers—bankrupts—used to it, you know,’’ Rawdon replied, cutting a 


fly off the horse’s ear. 


‘‘T wish we could have afforded.some of the plate, Rawdon,’’ the wife continued 
sentimentally. ‘‘ Five-and-twenty guineas was monstrously dear for that little piano. 
We chose it at Broadwood’s for Amelia, when she came from school. It only cost five- 


and-thirty then.”’ 
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‘“ What d'ye-call‘em—‘ Osborne,’ will cry off now, I suppose, since the family is 
smashed. How cut up your pretty little friend will be ; hey, Becky ?”’ 
‘“T dare say she’ll recover it,’’ Becky said with a smile; and they drove on and 
talked about something else. 


CHAPTER XVIII, 
WHO PLAYED ON THE PIANO CAPTAIN DOBBIN BOUGHT. 


UR surprised story now finds itself for a moment among 
very famous events and personages, and hanging on 
to the skirts of history. When the eagles of Napoleon 
Bonaparte, the Corsican upstart, were flying from Pro- 
vence, where they had perched after a brief sojourn 
in Elba, and from steeple to steeple until they reached 
the towers of Notre Dame, I wonder whether the Im- 
perial birds had any eye for a little corner of the parish 
of Bloomsbury, London, which you might have thought 
so quiet that even the whirring and flapping of those 
mighty wings would pass unobserved there ? 

‘“Napoleon has landed at Cannes.’’ Such news 
might create a panic at Vienna, and cause Russia to 
drop his cards and take Prussia into a corner, and 
Talleyrand and Metternich to wag their heads together, 
while Prince Hardenberg, and even the present Mar- 
quis of Londonderry, were puzzled ; but how was this 
intelligence to affect a young lady in Russell Square, 
before whose door the watchman sang the hours when 
she was asleep ; who, if she strolled in the square, was 

guarded there by the railings and the beadle ; who, if she walked ever so short a dis- 
tance to buy a ribbon in Southampton Row, was followed by Black Sambo with an 
enormous cane; who was always cared for, dressed, put to bed, and watched over by 
ever sO many guardian angels, with and without wages? Bon Dieu, I say, is it not hard 
that the fateful rush of the great Imperial struggle can’t take place without affecting a 
poor little harmless girl of eighteen, who is occupied in billing and cooing, or working 
muslin collars in Russell Square? You, too, kindly, homely flower !—is the great roar- 
ing war tempest coming to sweep you down, here, although cowering under the shelter 
of Holborn? Yes; Napoleon is flinging his last stake, and poor little Emmy Sedley’s 
happiness forms, somehow, part of it. 

In the first place, her father’s fortune was swept down with that fatal news. All 
his’speculations had of late gone wrong with the luckless old gentleman. Ventures had 
failed ; merchants had broken; funds had risen when he calculated they would fall. 
What need to particularize? If success is rare and slow, everybody knows how quick 
and easy ruin is. Old Sedley had kept his own sad counsel. Everything seemed to go 
on as usual in the quiet, opulent house ; the good-natured mistress pursuing, quite un- 
suspiciously, her bustling idleness and daily easy vocations; the daughter absorbed 
still in one selfish, tender thought, and quite regardless of all the world besides, when 
that final crash came, under which the worthy family fell. 

One night Mrs, Sedley was writing cards for a party ; the Osbornes had given one, 
and she must not be behindhand ; John Sedley, who had come home very late from the 
City, sat silent at the chimney-side, while his wife was prattling to him; Emmy had 
gone up to her room ailing and low-spirited. ‘'She’s not happy,’’ the mother went on, 
‘‘ George Osborne neglects her. I’ve no patience with the airs of those people. The 
girls have not been in the house these three weeks ; and George has been twice in town 
without coming. Edward Dale saw him at the opera. Edward would marry her I’m 
sure ; and there’s Captain Dobbin, who, I think, would—only I hate all army men. 
Such a dandy as George has become. With his military airs, indeed! We must show 
some folks that we’re as good as they. Only give Edward Dale any encouragement, | 
and you'll see. We must havea party, Mr.S. Why don’t you speak, John? Shall I 
say bhi fortnight ? Why don’t you answer? Good God, John, what has hap- 
pened ?’”’ | , os 

John Sedley sprang up out of his chair to meet his wife, who ran to him, FE 
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her in his arms, and said with a hasty voice, ‘‘ We're ruined, Mary. We’ve got the 
world to begin over again, dear. It’s best that you should know all, and at once.’ As 
he spoke, he trembled in every limb, and almost fell. He thought the news would have 
overpowered his wife-—his wife, to whom he-had never said a hard word. But it was 
he that was the most moved, sudden as the shock was to her. When he sank back into 
his seat, it was the wife that took the office of consoler. She took his trembling hand 

and kissed it, and put it round her neck; she called him her John—her dear John 
—her old man—her kind old man; she poured out a hundred words of incohe- 
rent love and tenderness ; her faithful-voice and simple caresses wrought this sad 
heart up to an inexpressible delight and anguish, and cheered and solaced his overbur- 
dened soul. 

Only once in the course of the long night, as they sat together, and poor Sedley 
opened his pent-up soul, and told the story of his losses and embarrassments—the 
treason of some of his oldest friends, the manly kindness of some, from whom he never 
could have expected it—in a general confession—only once did the faithful wife give 
way to emotion. 

‘“My God, my God, it will break Emmy’s heart,’’ she said. 

The father had forgotten the poor girl. She was lying awake and unhappy, over- 
head. In the midst of friends, home, and kind parents, she was alone. To how many 
people can any one tell all? Who will be open where there is no sympathy, or has cail 
to speak to those who never can understand? Our gentle Amelia was thus solitary. 
She had no confidante, so to speak, ever since she had anything’to confide. She could 
not tell the old mother her doubts and cares ; the would-be sisters seemed every day 
more strange to her. And she had misgivings and fears which she dared not acknowl- 
edge to herself, though she was always secretly brooding over them. 

Her heart tried to persist in asserting that George Osborne was worthy and faithful 
to her, though she knew otherwise. How many a thing had she said, and got no echo 
from him! How many suspicions of selfishness and indifference had she to encounter 
and obstinately overcome! Towhom could the poor little martyr tell these daily strug- 
gles and tortures? Her hero himself only half understood her. She did not dare to 
own that the man she loved was her inferior, or to feel that she had given her heart 
away too soon. Given once, the pure, bashful maiden was too modest, too tender, too 
trustful, too weak, too much woman, to recall it. Weare Turks with the affections of 
our women, and have made them subscribe to our doctrine too. We let their bodies 
go abroad liberally enough, with smiles and ringlets and pink bonnets to disguise them, 
instead of veils and yakmaks. But their souls must be seen by only one man, and they 
obey not unwillingly, and consent to remain at home as our slaves—ministering to us, 
and doing drudgery for us. . 

So imprisoned and tortured was this gentle little heart, when in the month of 
March, Anno Domini 1815, Napoleon landed at Cannes, and Louis XVIII. fled, and all 
Europe was in alarm, and the funds fell, and old John Sedley was ruined. 


We are not going to follow the worthy old stock-broker through those last pangs 
and agonies of ruin through which he passed before his commercial demise befell. 
They declared him at the Stock Exchange ; he was absent from his house of business ; 
his bills were protested ; his act of bankruptcy formal. The house and furniture of 
Russell Square were seized and sold up, and he and his family were thrust away, as we 
have seen, to hide their heads where they might. ; 

’ John Sedley had not the heart to review the domestic establishment who have ap- 
peared now and anon in our pages, and of whom he was now forced by poverty to take 
leave. The wages of those worthy people were discharged with that punctuality which 
men frequently show who only owe in great sums—they were sorry to leave good 
places, but they did not break their hearts at parting from their adored master and 
mistress. Amelia’s maid was profuse in condolences, but went off quite resigned to 
better herself in a genteeler quarter of the town. Black Sambo, with the infatuation of 
his profession, determined on setting up a public-house. Honest old Mrs. Blenkinsop, 
indeed, who had seen the birth of Jos and Amelia, and the wooing of John Sedley and 
his wife, was for staying by them without wages, having amassed a considerable sum 
in their service; and she accompanied the fallen people into their new and humble 
place of refuge, where she tended them and grumbled against them for a while. 

Of all Sedley’s opponents in his debates with his creditors which now ensued, and 


~~ 


2 eat the feelings of the humiliated old gentleman so severely that in six weeks he 


_oldened more than he had done for fifteen years before, the most determined and ob- 
- stinate seemed to be John Osborne, his old friend and neighbor—John Osborne, whom 


he had set up in life, who was under a hundred obligations to him, and whose son was 
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to marry Sedley’s daughter. Any one of these circumstances would account forthe bit — 
terness of Osborne s opposition, ; 

When one man has been under very remarkable obligations to another, with whom 
ne subsequently quarrels, a common sense of decency, as it were, makes of the former a 
much severer enemy than a mere stranger would be. To account for your own hard- 
heartedness and ingratitude in such a case, you are bound to prove the other party’s 
crime. It is not that you are selfish, brutal, and angry at the failure of a speculation—- 
no, no—it is that your partner has led you into it by the basest treachery and with the 
most sinister motives. From a mere sense of consistency, a persecutor is bound to 
show that the fallen man is a villain—otherwise he, the persecutor, is a wretch himself. 

And as a general rule, which may make all creditors who are inclined to be severe 
pretty comfortable in their minds, no men embarrassed are altogether honest, very 
likely. They conceal something ; they exaggerate chances of good luck ; hide away 
the real state of affairs ; say that things are flourishing when they are hopeless ; keep a 
smiling face (a dreary smile it is) upon the verge of bankruptcy—are ready to lay hold 
of any pretext for delay or of any money, so as to stave off the inevitable ruin a few 
days longer. ‘‘ Down with such dishonesty,’’ says the creditor in triumph, and reviles 
his sinking enemy. ‘‘ You fool, why do you catch at a straw ?’’ calm good sense says to 
the man that is drowning, ‘‘ You viilain, why do you shrink from plunging into the irre- 
trievable Gazette ?’’ says prosperity to the poor devil battling in that black gulf. Who 
has not remarked the readiness with which the closest of friends and honestest of men 
suspect and accuse each other of cheating when they fall out on money matters ? 
Everybody does it. Everybody is right, I suppose, and the world is a rogue. 

Then Osborne had the intolerable sense of former benefits to goad and irritate him ; 
these are always a cause of hostility aggravated. Finally, he had to break off the 
match between Sedley’s daughter and his son ; and as it had gone very far indeed, and 
as the poor girl’s happiness and perhaps character were compromised, it was necessary 
to show the strongest reasons for the rupture, and for John Osborne to prove John Sed- 
ley to be a very bad character indeed. 

At the meetings of creditors, then, he comported himself with a savageness and 
scorn toward Sedley, which almost succeeded in breaking the heart of that ruined, 
bankrupt man. On George’s intercourse with Amelia he put an instant veto—men- 
acing the youth with maledictions if he broke his commands, and vilipending the poor 
innocent girl as the basest and most artful of vixens. One of the great conditions of 
anger and hatred is, that you must tell and believe lies against the hated object, in 
order, as we said, to be consistent. 

When the great crash came—the announcement of ruin, and the departure from 
Russell Square, and the declaration that all wassover between her and George—all over 
between her and love, her and happiness, her and faith in the world—a brutal letter 
from John Osborne told her in a few curt lines that her father’s conduct had been of 
such a nature that all engagements between the families were at an end—when the final 
award caine, it did not shock her so much as her parents, as her mother rather, expected 
(for John Sedley himself was entirely prostrate in the ruins of his own affairs and shat- 
tered honor). Amelia took the news very palely and calmly. It was only the confir- 
mation of the dark presages which had long gone before. It was the mere reading of 
the sentence—of the crime she had long ago been guilty—the crime of loving warmly, 
too violently, against reason. She told no more of her thoughts now than she had be- 
fore. She seemed scarcely more unhappy now, when convinced all hope was over, than 
before, when she felt but dared not confess that it was gone, So she changed from the - 
large house to the small one without any mark or difference ; remained in her little 
room for the most part ; pined silently ; and died away day by day. Ido not mean to- 
say that all females are so. My dear Miss Bullock, I do not think your heart would 
break in this way. You are a strong-minded young woman with proper principles. I 
do not venture to say that mine would ; it has suffered, and, it must be confessed, sur- 
wae But there are some souls thus gently constituted, thus frail, and delicate, and 
tender. é 

Whenever old John Sedley thought of the affair between George and Amelia, or 
alluded to it, it was with bitterness almost as great as Mr. Osborne himself had shown. 
He cursed Osborne and his family as heartless, wicked, and ungrateful. No power on 
earth, he swore, would induce him to marry his daughter to the son of such a villain, 
and he ordered Emmy to banish George from her mind, and to return all the presents 
and letters which she had ever had from him. ; 4 

She promised acquiescence, and tried to obey. She put up the two or three 
trinkets ; and as for the letters, she drew them out of the place where she kept them > 
and read them over—as if she did not know them by heart already ; but she could nor 
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eS them. That effort was too much for her ; she placed them back in her bosom 


again-—as you have seen a woman nurse a child that is dead. Young Amelia felt that 
she would die or lose her senses outright if torn away from this last consolation. How 
she used to blush and lighten up when those letters Came! How she used to trip away 
with a beating heart, so that she might read unseen! If they were cold, yet how per- 
versely this fond little soul interpreted them into warmth! If they were short or self- 
ish, what excuses she found for the writer ! 

It was over these few worthless papers that she brooded and brooded. She lived 
in her past life—every letter seemed to recall some circumstance of it.. How well she 
remembered them all! His looks and tones, his dress, what he said and how—these 
relics and remembrances of dead affection were all that were left her in the world. And 
the business of her life was—to watch the corpse of Love. 

To death she looked with inexpressible longing. Then, she thought, I shall always 
be able to follow him. 1am not praising her conduct or setting her up as a model for 
Miss Bullock to imitate. Miss B. knows how to regulate her feelings better than this 
poor little creature. Miss B. would never have committed herself as that imprudent 
Amelia had done ; pledged her love irretrievably ; confessed her heart away, and got 
back nothing—only a little promise which was snapped and worthless ina moment. A 
long engagement is a partnership which one party is free to keep or to break, but which 
involves all the capital of the other. 

Be cautious, then, young ladies; be wary how you engage. Be shy of loving 
frankly ; never tell all you feel, or (a better way still) feel very little. See the conse- 
quences of being prematurely honest and confiding, and mistrust yourselves and every- 
body. Get yourselves married as they do in France, where the lawyers are the brides- 
maids and confidants. At any rate, never have any feelings which make you uncom- 
fortable, or make any promises which you cannot at any required moment command 
and withdraw. That is the way to get on, and be respected, and have a virtuous char- 
acter in Vanity Fair. 

If Amelia could have heard the comments regarding her which were made in the 
circle from which her father’s ruin had just driven her, she would have seen what her 
Own crimes were, and how entirely her character was jeopardied. Such criminal im- 
prudence Mrs. Smith never knew of ; such horrid familiarities Mrs. Brown had always 
condemned, and the end might be a warning to #er daughters. ‘‘ Captain Osborne, of 
course, could not marry a bankrupt’s daughter,’’ the Misses Dobbin said. ‘‘ It was 
quite enough to have been swindled by the father. As for that little Amelia, her folly 
had really passed all—’’ 

** All what ?’’ Captain Dobbin roared out. ‘‘Haven’t they been engaged ever 
since they were children? Wasn’t it as good as a marriage? Dare any soul on earth 
breathe a word against the sweetest, the purest, the tenderest, the most angelical of 
young women ?”’ 4 , , 

‘La, William, don’t be highty tighty with ws. We're not men. We can’t fight 
you,’’ Miss Jane said. ‘‘ We’ve said nothing against Miss Sedley, but that her con- 
duct throughout was most imprudent, not to call it by any worse name ; and that her 
parents are people who certainly merit their misfortunes.’ 

‘*Hadn’t you better, now that Miss Sedley is free, propose for her yourself, 


_ William ?’’ Miss Ann asked sarcastically, ‘‘ It would be a most eligible family connec- 


“ 


tion. He! he!” is 
““T marry her !’’ Dobbin said, blushing very much, and talking quick. If you 
are so ready, young ladies, to chop and change, do you suppose that s#e is ? Laugh 
and sneer at that angel. She can’t hear it ; and she’s miserable and unfortunate, and 
deserves to be laughed at. Goon joking, Ann. You're the wit of the family, and the 
like to hear it.”’ t 
came pice tell you again we’re not in a barrack, William,’’ Miss Ann remarked. 
“‘In a barrack, by Jove—I wish anybody in a barrack would say what you do,”’ cried 
out this uproused British lion. ‘‘I should like to hear a man breathe a word against 
her, by Jupiter. But men don’t talk in this way, Ann ; it’s only women, who get 


together and hiss, and shriek, and cackle. There, get away—don’t begin to cry. I 


only said you were a couple of geese,”’ Will Dobbin said, perceiving Miss Ann’s pink 


~ eyes were beginning to moisten as usual. * Well, you're not geese, you’re swans—any- 
thing you like, only do, do leave Miss Sedley alone. 


wea 
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Anything like William’s infatuation about that silly little, flirting, ogling thing 
never pasa the mamma and sisters agreed together in thinking, and they trembled 
lest, her engagement being off with Osborne, she should take up immediately her 
other admirer and captain. In which forebodings these worthy young women no 


doubt judged according to the best of their experience ; or rather (for as yet they had 
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had no opportunities of marrying or of jilting) according'to their own notions of right 
and wrong. 

“Tt is a mercy, mamma, that the regiment is ordered abroad,’’ the girls said. 
‘‘ This danger, at any rate, is spared our brother.”’ 

Such, indeed, was the fact ; and so it is that the French emperor comes in to per- 
form a part in this domestic comedy of Vanity Fair which we are now playing, and 
which would never have been enacted without the intervention of this august mute per- 
sonage. It was he that ruined the Bourbons and Mr. John Sedley. It was he whose 
arrival in his capital called up all France in arms to defend him there, and all Europe to 
oust him. While the French nation and army were swearing fidelity round the eagles 
in the Champ de Mars, four mighty European hosts were getting in motion for the 
great chasse a /’aigle ; and one of these was a British army, of which two heroes of ours, 
Captain Dobbin and Captain Osborne, formed a portion. : 

The news of Napoleon’s escape and landing was received by the gallant —th witha 
fiery delight and enthusiasm which everybody can understand who knows that famous 
corps. From thé colonel to the smallest drummer in the regiment, all were filled with 
hope and ambition and patriotic fury, and thanked the French emperor as for a per- 
sonal kindness in coming to disturb the peace of Europe. Now was the time the —th 
had so long panted for, to show their comrades in arms that they could fight as well as 
the Peninsular veterans, and that all the pluck and valor of the —th had not been killed 
by the West Indies and the yellow fever. Stubble and Spooney looked to get their 
companies without purchase. Before the end of the campaign (which she resolved to 
share), Mrs. Major O’Dowd hoped to write herself Mrs. Colonel O’Dowd, C.B. Our 
two friends (Dobbin and Osborne) were quite as much excited as the rest, and each in 
his way—Mr. Dobbin very quietly, Mr. Osborne very loudly and energetically—was 
bent upon doing his duty, and gaining his share of honor and distinction. 

The agitation thrilling through the country and army in consequence of this news 
was so great that private matters were little heeded, and hence probably George 
Osborne, just gazetted to his company, busy with preparations for the march, which 
must come inevitably, and panting for further promotion, was not so much affected by 
other incidents which would have interested him at a more quiet period. He was not, 
it must be confessed, very much cast down by good old Mr. Sedley’s catastrophe. He 
tried his new uniform, which became him very handsomely, on the day when the first 
meeting of the creditors of the unfortunate gentleman took place. His father told him 
of the wicked, rascally, shameful conduct of the bankrupt, reminded him of what he had 
said about Amelia, and that their connection was broken off forever, and gave him 
that evening a good sum of money to pay for the new clothes and epaulets in which he 
looked so well. Money was always useful to this free-handed young fellow, and he 
took it without many words. The bills were up in the Sedley house, where he had 
passed so many, many happy hours. He could see them as he walked from home that 
night (to the Old Slaughters’, where he put up when in town) shining white in the 
moon. That comfortable home was shut, then, upon Amelia and her parents ; where 
had they taken refuge? The thought of their ruin affected him not a little. He was 
very melancholy that night in the coffee-room at the Slaughters’, and drank a good 
deal, as his comrades remarked there. 

Dobbin came in presently, cautioned him about the drink, which he only took, he 
said, because he was deuced low; but when his friend began to put to him clumsy 
inquiries, and asked him for news in a significant manner, Osborne declined entering 
into conversation with him; avowing, however, that he was devilish disturbed and 
unhappy. 

Three days afterward, Dobbin found Osborne in his room at the barracks, his 
head on the table, a number of papers about, the young captain evidently in a state of 
great despondency. ‘‘ She—she’s sent me back some things I gave her—some damned 
trinkets. Look here!’’ There was alittle packet directed in the well-known hand to 
Captain George Osborne, and some things lying about—a ring, a silver knife he had 
bought, as a boy, for her at a fair ; a gold chain, and a locket with hair init. “It’s all 
over,’’ said he, with a groan of sickening remorse. ‘‘ Look, Will, you may read it if 
you like.”’ 

There was a little letter of a few lines, to which he pointed, which said : 

‘‘ My papa has ordered me to return to you these presents, which you made in happier days to me ; and 
I am to write to you for the last time. I think, I know you feel as much as I do the blow which has come 
upon us. It is I that absolve you from an engagement which is impossible in our present misery. I am sure 
you had no share in it, or in the cruel suspicions of Mr. Osborne, which are the hardest of all our griefs to 
bear. Farewell. Farewell. I pray God to strengthen me to bear this and other calamities, aud to bless 


you always. ; Ns 
‘‘T shall often play upon the piano—your piano. It was like you to send it.”’ F 
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Dobbin was very soft-hearted. .The sight of women and children in pai 
used to melt him. The idea of Amelia reas hearted and lonely ore ee 
natured soul with anguish. And he broke out itito an emotion which anybody who 
likes may consider unmanly. He swore that Amelia was an angel, to which Osborne 
said ay with all his heart. He, too, had been reviewing the history of their lives—and 
had seen her from her childhood to her present age, so sweet, so innocent, so charm- 
ingly simple, and artlessly fond and tender. 

What a pang it was to lose all that—to have had it and not prized it! A thousand 
homely scenes and recollections crowded on him-—-in which he always saw her good and 
beautiful. And for himself, he blushed with remorse and shame, as the remembrance 
of his own selfishness and indifference contrasted with that perfect purity. For a while, 
glory, war, everything was forgotten, and the pair of friends talked about her only. 

“ Where are they ?”’ Osborne asked, after a long talk, and a long pause—and, in 
truth, with no little shame at thinking that he had taken no steps to follow her. 
‘“ Where are they? There’s no address to the note.”’ 

Dobbin knew. He had not merely sent the piano, but had written a note to Mrs. 
Sedley, and asked permission to come and see her—and he had seen her, and Amelia 
too, yesterday, before he came down to Chatham ; and, what is more, he had brought 
that farewell letter and packet which had so moved them, 

The good-natured fellow had found Mrs. Sedley only too willing to receive him, 
and greatly agitated by the arrival of the piano, which, as she conjectured, must have 
come from George, and was a signal of amity on his part. Captain Dobbin did not 
correct this error of the worthy lady, but listened to all her story of complaints and 
misfortunes with great sympathy—condoled with her losses and privations, and agreed 
in reprehending the cruel conduct of Mr. Osborne toward his first benefactor. When she 
had eased her overflowing bosom somewhat, and poured forth many of her sorrows, he 
had the courage to ask actually to see Amelia, who was above in her room as usual, and 
whom her mother led trembling down-stairs. 

Her appearance was so ghastly, and her look of despair so pathetic, that honest 
William Dobbin was frightened as he beheld it, and read the most fatal forebodings 
in that pale, fixed face. After sitting in his company a minute or two, she put the 
packet into his hand, and said, ‘‘ Take this to Captain Osborne, if you please, and—and 
{ hope he’s quite well—and it was very kind of you to come and see us—and we like our 
new house very much. And I—I think I’ll go up-stairs, mamma, for I’m not very 
strong.’’ And with this, and a courtesy and a smile, the poorchild went her way. The 
mother, as she led her up, cast back looks of anguish toward Dobbin. The good fellow 
wanted no such appeal. He loved her himself too fondly for that. Inexpressible grief 
and pity and terror pursyed him, and he came away as if he was a criminal after seeing 
her. 

When Osborne heard that his friend had found her, he made hot and anxious 
inquiries regarding the poor child. How was she? How did she look? What did she 
say? His comrade took his hand, and looked him in the face. 

‘“‘ George, she’s dying,’’ William Dobbin said, and could speak no more. 


There was a buxom Irish servant-girl, who performed all the duties of the little 
house where the Sedley family had found refuge, and this girl had in vain, on many 
previous days, striven to give Amelia aid or consolation. Emmy was much too sad to 
answer, or even to be aware of, the attempts the other was making in her favor. 

‘Four hours after the talk between Dobbin and Osborne, this servant-maid came 
into Amelia’s room, where she sat as usual, brooding silently over her itetters—her little 
treasures. The girl, smiling, and looking arch and happy, made many trials to attract 
poor Emmy’s attention, who, however, took no heed of her. 

‘“Miss Emmy !”’ said the girl. 

‘I’m coming,’’ Emmy said, not looking round. 

‘‘ There’s a message,”” the maid went on. ‘‘ There’s something—somebody—sure, 
here’s a new letter for you—don’t be reading them old ones any more.’’ And she gave 
her the letter, which Emmy took, and read. 

‘I must see you,’’ the letter said. ‘‘ Dearest Emmy—dearest love—dearest wife, 


come to me.”’ i ¥. aye 
George and her mother were outside, waiting until gne had read the letter. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


MISS CRAWLEY AT NURSE. 


E have seen how Mrs. Firkin, the lady’s-maid, as soon 
as any event of importance to the Crawley family 
came to her knowledge, felt bound to communi- 
cate it to Mrs. Bute Crawleyat the Rectory; and 
have before mentioned how particularly kind and 
attentive that good-natured lady was to Miss Craw- 
ley’s confidential servant. She had been a gracious 
friend to Miss Briggs, the companion, also, and had 
secured the latter’s good-will by a number of those 
attentions and promises which cost so little in the 
making, and are yet so valuable and agreeable to the 
recipient. Indeed, every good economist and man- 
ager of a household must know how cheap and yet 
how amiable these professions are, and what a flavor 
they give to the most homely dish in life. Who was 
the blundering idiot who said that ‘‘ fine words but- 
ter no parsnips’’? Half the parsnips of society are 
served and rendered palatable with no other sauce. 
As the immortal Alexis Soyer can make more deli- 
cious soup for a halfpenny than an ignorant cook can concoct with pounds of vegetables 
and meat, soa skilful artist will make a few simple and pleasing phrases go farther than 
ever so much substantial-benefit stock in the hands of a mere bungler. Nay, we know 
that substantial benefits often sicken some stomachs; whereas, most will digest any 
amount of fine words, and be always eager for more of the same food. Mrs. Bute had 
told Briggs and Firkin so often of the depth of her affection for them, and what she 
would do, if she had Miss Crawley’s fortune, for friends so excellent and attached, that 
the ladies in question had the deepest regard for her, and felt as much gratitude and 
confidence as if Mrs. Bute had loaded them with the most expensive favors. 

Rawdon Crawley, on the other hand; like a selfish heavy dragoon as he was, never 
took the least trouble to conciliate his aunt’s aides-de-camp, showed his contempt for 
the pair with entire frankness—made Firkin pull off his boots on one occasion—sent her 
out in the rain on ignominious messages—and if he gave her a guinea, flung it to her as 
if it were a box on theear. As his aunt, too, made a butt of Briggs, the captain fol- 
lowed the example, and levelled his jokes at her—jokes about as delicate as a kick from 
his charger. Whereas, Mrs. Bute consulted her in matters of taste or difficulty, admired 
her poetry, and by a thousand acts of kindness and politeness, showed her appreciation 
of Briggs ; and if she made Firkin a twopenny-halfpenny present, accompanied it with 
so many compliments that the twopence-halfpenny was transmuted into gold in the 
heart of the grateful waiting-maid, who, besides, was looking forward quite contentedly 
to some prodigious benefit which must happen to her on the day when Mrs. Bute came 
into her fortune. 

The different conduct of these two people is pointed out respectfully to the atten- 
tion of persons commencing the world. Praise everybody, I say to such; never be 
squeamish, but speak out your compliment both point-blank in a man’s face, and behind 
his back, when you know there is a reasonable chance of his hearing it again. Never 
lose a chance of saying a kind word. As Collingwood never saw a vacant place in his 
estate but he took an acorn out of his pocket and popped it in, so deal with your com- 
pliments through life. An acorn costs nothing, but it may sprout into a prodigious 
bit of timber. ’ 

In a word, during Rawdon Crawley’s prosperity, he was only obeyed with sulky 
acquiesence ; when his disgrace came, there was nobody to help or pity him. Whereas, 
when Mrs. Bute took the command at Miss Crawley’s house, the garrison there were 
charmed to act under such a leader, expecting all sorts of promotion from her promises, 
her generosity, and her kind words. F 

That he would consider himself beaten, after one defeat, and make no attempt te 
regain the position he had lost, Mrs, Bute Crawley never allowed herself to suppose. 
She knew Rebecca to be too clever and spirited and desperate a woman to submit with- 
out a. struggle, and felt that she must prepare for that combat, and be ‘incessantly 
watchful against assault, or mine, or surprise. pine 
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health and good spirits, this venerable inhabitant of 


but when illness overtook her it was aggravated by 


will go very little way to console faded beauties. 
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_ Inthe first place, though she held the town, was she sure of the principal inhab- 
itant ? Would Miss Crawley herself hold out ; and had she not a secret longing to wel- 
come back the ousted adversary? The old lady liked Rawdon and Rebecca, who 
amused her. Mrs, Bute could not disguise from herself the fact that none of her party 
could so contribute to the pleasures of the town-bred lady.  ‘‘ My girls’ singing, after 
that little odious governess’s, I know is unbearable,”’ the candid rector's wife owned to 
herself. ‘* She always used to go to sleep when Martha and Louisa played their duets. 
Jim’s stiff college manners and poor dear Bute’s talk about his dogs and horses always 
annoyed her. If I took her to the Rectory, she would grow angry with us all, and fly, 
I know she would ; and might fall into that-horrid Rawdon’s clutches again, and be the 
victim of that little viper of a Sharp. Meanwhile, it is clear to me that she is exceed- 
ingly unwell, and cannot move for some weeks, at any rate, during which we must 
think of some plan to protect hér from the arts of those unprincipled people.” 
In the very best of moments, if anybody told Miss Crawley that she was, or looked, 
ill, the trembling old lady sent off for her doctor; and I dare say she was very unwell 
after the sudden family event, which might serve to shake stronger nerves than hers. 
At least, Mrs. Bute thought it was her duty to inform the physician, and the apothe- 
cary, and the dame de compagnie, and the domestics, that Miss Crawley was in a most 
critical state, and that they were to act accordingly. She had the street laid knee-deep 
with straw, and the knocker put by with Mr. Bowls’s plate. She insisted that the 
doctor should call twice a day, and deluged her patient with draughts every two hours. 
When anybody entered the room, she uttered a shshshsh so sibilant and ominous that it 
frightened the poor old lady in her bed, from which she could not look without seeing 
Mrs. Bute’s beady eyes eagerly fixed on her, as the latter sat steadfast in the arm-chair 
by the bedside. They seemed to lighten in the dark (for she kept the curtains closed) 
as she moved about the room on velvet paws like a cat. There Miss Crawley lay for 
days—ever so many days—Mrs. Bute reading books of devotion to her ; for nights, long 
nights, during which she had to hear the watchman sing, the night-light sputter ; 
visited at midnight, the last thing, by the stealthy apothecary ; and then left to look at 
Mrs. Bute’s twinkling eyes or the flicks of yellow that the rushlight threw on the dreary, 
darkened ceiling. Hygeia herself would have fallen sick under such a regimen, and 
ow much more this poor old nervous victim? It has been said that when she was in 


Vanity Fair had as free notions about religion and 
morals as Monsieur de Voltaire himself could desire, 


the most dreadful terrors of death, and an utter 
cowardice took possession of the prostrate old sinner. 
Sick-bed homilies and pious reflections are, to be 
sure, out of place in mere story-books, and we are not 
going (after the fashion of some novelists of the pres- 
ent day) to cajole the public into a sermon, when it is” 
only a comedy that the reader pays his money to wit- 
ness. But, without preaching, the truth may surely 
bé borne in mind that the bustle and triumph and 
laughter and gayety which Vanity Fair exhibits in NS 
public do not always pursue the performer into pri- ihe - ANSE 
vate life, and that the most dreary depression of rc \ ke 
spirits and dismal repentances sometimes overcome | | \ 
him. Recollection of the best-ordained banquets will | ! Sa 
i ee 
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scarcely cheer sick epicures. Reminiscences of the | 
most becoming dresses and brilliant ball-triumphs —— 


Perhaps statesmen, at a particular period of existence, = 


are not much gratified at thinking over the most tri- SSS 
umphant divisions ; and the success or the pleasure of yesterday becomes of very small 
account when a certain (albeit uncertain) morrow is in view, about which all of us must 
some day or other be speculating. O brother wearers of motley! Are there not mo- 
ments when one grows sick of grinning and tumbling, and the jingling of cap and 
bells? This, dear friends and companions, is my amiable object—to walk with you 
through the fair, to examine the shops and the shows there ; and that we should all come 
home after the flare and the noise and the gayety, and be perfectly miserable in private, 


“If that poor man of mine had a head on his shoulders,’’ Mrs, Bute Crawley 


‘thought to herself, ‘‘ how useful he might be, under present circumstances, to this 
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unhappy old lady! He might make her repent of her shocking free-thinking ways; he 
might urge her to do her duty, and cast off that odious reprobate who has disgraced him~ 
self and his family ; and he might induce her to do justice to my dear girls and the two 
boys, who require and deserve, I am sure, every assistance which their relatives can give 
them.’’ 

And, as the hatred of vice is always a progress toward virtue, Mrs. Bute Crawley 
endeavored to instil into her sister-in-law a proper abhorrence forall Rawdon Crawley’s 
manifold sins ; of which his uncle’s wife brought forward such a catalogue as indeed 
would have served to condemn a whole regiment of young officers. If aman has com- 
mitted wrong in life, I don’t know any moralist more anxious to point his errors out to 
the world than his own relations; so Mrs. Bute showed a perfect family interest and 
knowledge of Rawdon’s history. She had all the particulars of that ugly quarrel with 
Captain Marker, in which Rawdon, wrong from the beginning, ended in shooting the 
captain. She knew how the unhappy Lord Dovedale, whose mamma had taken a house 
at Oxford, so that he might be educated there, and who had never touched a card in his 
life till he came to London, was perverted by Rawdon at the Cocoa-Tree, made help- 
lessly tipsy by this abominable seducer and perverter of youth, and fleeced of four 
thousand pounds. She described with the most vivid minuteness the agonies of the 
country families whom he had ruined—the sons whom he had plunged into dishonor 
and poverty—the daughters whom he had inveigled into perdition. She knew the poor 
tradesmen who were bankrupt by his extravagance—the mean shifts and rogueries with 
which he had ministered to it—the astounding falsehoods by which he had imposed upon 
the most generous of aunts, and the ingratitude and ridicule by which he had repaid 
her sacrifices. She imparted these stories gradually to Miss Crawley ; gave her the 
whole benefit of them ; felt it to be her bounden duty as a Christian woman and mother 
of a family to do so; had not the smallest remorse or compunction for the victim whom 
her tongue was immolating ; nay, very likely thought her act was quite meritorious, 
and plumed herself upon her resolute manner of performing it. Yes, if a man’s char- 
acter is to be abused, say what you will, there’s nobody like a relation to do the busi- 
ness. And one is bound to own, regarding this unfortunate wretch of a Rawdon Craw- 
ley, that the mere truth was enough to condemn him, and that all inventions of scandal 
were quite superfluous pains on his friends’ part. 

Rebecca, too, being now a relative, came in for the fullest share.of Mrs. Bute’s” 
kind inquiries. This indefatigable pursuer of truth (having given strict orders that the 
door was to be denied to all emissaries or letters from Rawdon), took Miss Crawley’s 
carriage, and drove to her old friend Miss Pinkerton, at Minerva House, Chiswick Mall, 
to whom she announced the dreadful intelligence of Captain Rawdon’s seduction by 
Miss Sharp, and from whom she got sundry strange particulars regarding the ex-gov- 
erness’s birth and early history. The friend of the lexicographer had plenty of infor- 
mation to give. Miss Jemima was made to fetch the drawing-master’s receipts and 
letters. This one was from a sponging-house, that entreated an advance, another was 
full of gratitude for Rebecca’s reception by the ladies of Chiswick, and the last docu- 
ment from the unlucky artist’s pén was that in which, from his dying-bed, he recom- 
mended his orphan child to Miss Pinkerton’s protection. There were juvenile letters 
and petitions from Rebecca, too, in the collection, imploring aid for her father or de- 
claring her cwn gratitude. Perhaps in Vanity Fair there are no better satires than 
letters. Take a bundle of your dear friend’s of ten years back—your dear friend whom 
you hate now. Look at a file of your sister’s! how you clung to each other till you 
quarrelled about the twenty-pound legacy ! Get down the round-hand scrawls of your 
son who has half broken your heart with selfish undutifulness since ; ora parcel of your 
own, breathing endless ardor and love eternal, which were sent back by your mistress 
when she married the Nabob—your mistress for whom you now care no more than for 
Queen Elizabeth. Vows, love, promises, confidences, gratitude, how queerly they read 
after a while! There ought to bea law in Vanity Fair ordering the destruction of 
every written document (except receipted tradesmen’s bills) after a certain brief and 
proper interval. Those quacks and misanthropes who advertise indelible Japan ink 
should be made to perish along with their wicked discoveries. The best ink for Vanity 
Fair use would be one that faded utterly in a couple of days, and left the paper clean 
and blank, so that you might write on it to somebody else. 

From Miss Pinkerton’s the indefatigable Mrs. Bute followed the track of Sharp and 
his daughter back to the lodgings in Greek Street which the defunct painter had occu- 
pied, and where portraits of the landlady in white satin, and of the husband in brass 
buttons, done by Sharp in lieu of a quarter’s rent, still decorated the parlor walls. 
Mrs. Stokes was a communicative person, and quickly told all she knew about Mr. 
Sharp ; how dissolute and poor he was ; how good-natured and amusing : eis was 
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always hunted by bailiffs and duns; how, to the landlady’s horror, though she never 
could abide the woman, he did not marry his wife till a short time before her death : and 
what a queer little wild vixen his daughter was ; how she kept them all laughing with 
her fun and mimicry ; how she used to fetch the gin from the public-house, and was 
known in all the studios in the quarter—in brief, Mrs. Bute got such a full account of 
her new niece’s parentage, education, and behavior as would scarcely have pleased 
Rebecca, had the latter known that such inquiries were being made concerning her. 

Of all these industrious researches Miss Crawley had the full benefit. Mrs. Rawdon 
Crawley was the daughter of an opera-girl, She had danced herself. She had been a 
model to the painters. She was brought up.as became her mother’s daughter. She 
drank gin with her father, etc.. etc. It was a lost woman who was married to a lost 
man ; and the moral to be inferred from Mrs. Bute’s tale was, that the knavery of the 
pair was irremediable, and that no-properly-conducted person should ever notice them 
again. ; 

These were the materials which prudent Mrs. Bute gathered together in Park Lane, 
the provisions and ammunition as it were with which she fortified the house against the 
siege which she knew that Rawdon and his wife would lay to Miss Crawley. 


But if a fault may be found with her arrangements, it is this, that she was too 
eager ; she managed rather too well ; undoubtedly she made Miss Crawley more ill than 
Was necessary ; and though the old invalid succumbed to her authority, it was so 
harassing and severe that the victim would be inclined to escape at the very first chance 
which fell in her way. Managing women, the ornaments of their sex—women who 
order everything for everybody, and know so much better than any person concerned 
what is good for their neighbors, don’t sometimes speculate upon the possibility of a 
domestic revolt, or upon other extreme consequences resulting from their overstrained 
authority. 

Thus, for instance, Mrs. Bute, with the best intentions, no doubt, in the world, and 
wearing herself to death as she did by foregoing sleep, dinner, fresh air, for the sake of 
her invalid sister-in-law, carried her conviction of the old lady’s illness so far that she 
almost managed her into her coffin. She pointed out her sacrifices and their results 
one day to the constant apothecary, Mr. Clump. 

““T am sure, my‘dear Mr. Clump,”’ she said, ‘‘ no efforts of mine have been wanting 
to restore our dear invalid, whom the ingratitude of her nephew has laid on the bed of 
sickness. / never shrink from personal discomfort ; 7 never refuse to sacrifice myself.” 

‘* Your devotion, it must be confessed, is admirable,’’ Mr. Clump says, with a low’ 
bow ; ‘* but—’’ ; 

**T have scarcely closed my eyes since my arrival; I give up sleep, health, every 
comfort, to my sense of duty. When my poor James.was in the small-pox, did I allow. 
any hireling to nurse him? No.”’ 

‘You did what became an excellent mother, my dear madam—the best of mothers ; 
but—”’ 

‘* As the mother of a family and the wife of an English clergyman, I humbly trust 
that my principles are good,’’ Mrs. Bute said, with a happy solemnity of conviction ; 
‘‘ and as long as nature supports me, never, never, Mr. Clump, will I desert the post of | 
duty. Others may bring that gray head with sorrow to the bed of sickness [here Mrs. . 
Bute, waving her hand, pointed to one of old Miss Crawley’s coffee-colored fronts,, 
which was perched on a stand in the dressing-room], but 7 will never quit it. Ah, Mr. 
Clump! I fear, I know, that that couch needs spiritual as well as medical consola- 


‘‘ What I was going to observe, my dear madam,”’ here the resolute Clump once. 


_ more interposed with a bland air—‘‘ what I was going to observe when you gave utter- 


ance to sentiments which do you so much honor, was that I think you alarm yourself 


: needlessly about our kind friend, and sacrifice your own health too prodigally in her 
~ favor.”’ 


LN 


“IT would lay down my life for my duty, or for any member of my husband’s. 


family,’’ Mrs. Bute interposed. 
‘Ves, madam, if need were; but we don’t want Mrs. Bute Crawley to be a 


martyr,’’ Clump said gallantly. ‘‘ Dr. Squills and myself have both considered Miss. 


 Crawley’s case with every anxiety and care, as you may suppose. We see her low- 
s < s t IEF 
_ spirited and nervous ; family events have agitated her. 


-“ Her nephew will come to perdition,’’ Mrs. Crawley cried. | 
‘Have agitated her ; and you arrived like a guardian angel, my dear madam, a 


_ positive guardian angel, I assure you, to soothe her under the pressure of calamity. 
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But Dr. Squills and I were thinking that our amiable friend is not in such a state as- 
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renders confinement to her bed necessary. She is depressed, but this confinement per- 
-haps adds to her depression. She should have change, fresh air, gayety—the most 
delightful remedies in the pharmacopceia, ' Mr. Clump said, grinning and showing his 
handsome teeth. ‘‘ Persuade her to rise, dear madam ; drag her from her couch and 
her low spirits ; insist upon her taking little drives. They will restore the roses, too, to 
your cheeks, if I may so speak to Mrs, Bute Crawley.”’ 

‘The sight of her horrid nephew casually in the park, where Iam told the wretch 
drives with the brazen partner of his crimes,’’ Mrs, Bute said (letting the cat of selfish- 
ness out of the bag of secrecy), ‘‘ would cause her such a shock, that we should have to 
bring her back to bed again. She must not go out, Mr. Clump. She shall not go out 
as long as I remain to watch over her. And as for my health, what matters it? I give 
it cheerfully, sir. I sacrifice it at the altar of my duty.” 

‘‘Upon my word, madam,’’ Mr. Clump now said bluntly, “I won’t answer for her 
life if she remains locked up in that dark room. She is so nervous that we may lose her 
any day ; and if you wish Captain Crawley to be her heir, I warn you frankly, madam, 
that you are doing your very best to serve him.” 

“ Gracious mercy ! is her life in danger ?’’ Mrs. Bute cried. ‘‘ Why, why, Mr. 
Clump, did you not inform me sooner ?”’ 

The night before, Mr. Clump and Dr. Squills had had a consultation (over a bottle 
of wine at the house of Sir Lapin Warren, whose lady was about to present him with a 
thirteenth blessing) regarding Miss Crawely and her case. 

‘‘ What alittle harpy that woman from Hampshire is, Clump,’’ Squills remarked, 
‘‘ that has seized upon old Tilly Crawley. Devilish good Madeira.”’ 

‘‘ What a fool Rawdon Crawley has been,’’ Clump replied, ‘‘ to go and marry a 
governess! There was something about the girl, too.”’ ; 

‘‘Green eyes, fair skin, pretty figure, famous frontal development,’’ Squills re- 

‘marked. ‘‘ There is something about her ; and Crawley was a fool, Squills.”’ 

‘* A d—— fool—always was,’’ the apothecary replied. 

‘* Of course, the old girl will fling him over,’’ said the physician, and after a pause, 
added, ‘“‘ She’ll cut up well, I suppose.”’ .. 

“Cut up,’’ says Clump with a grin; ‘‘I wouldn’t have her cut up for two hundred 
a year.’’ 

me That Hampshire woman will kill her in two months, Clump, my boy, if she stops 
about her,’’ Dr. Squills said. ‘‘ Old woman—full feeder—nervous subject—palpitation 
of the heart—pressure on the brain —apoplexy—off she goes. Get her up, Clump, get 
her out, or I wouldn’t give many weeks’ purchase for your two hundred a year.’’ And it 
was acting upon this hint that the worthy apothecary spoke with so much candor to 
Mrs. Bute Crawley. 

Having, the old lady under her hand, in bed, with nobody near, Mrs. Bute had 
made more than one assault upon her, to induce her to aiter her will. But Miss Craw- 
ley’s usual terrors regarding death increased greatly when such dismal propositions 
were made to her, and Mrs. Bute saw that she must get her patient into cheerful spirits 
and health before she could hope to attain the pious object which she had in view. 
Whither to take her was the next puzzle. The only place where she is not likely to 
meet those odious Rawdons is at church, and that won’t amuse her, Mrs. Bute justly 
felt. ‘*We must go and visit our beautiful suburbs of London,’’ she then thought. ‘I 
hear they are the most picturesque in the world ;’’ and so she had a sudden interest for 
Hampstead, and Hornsey, and found that Dulwich had great charms for her, and 
getting her victim into her carriage, drove her to those rustic spots, beguiling the little 
journeys with conversations about Rawdon and his wife, and telling every story to the 
old lady which could add to her indignation against this pair of reprobates. 

Perhaps Mrs. Bute pulled the string unnecessarily tight. For though she worked 
up Miss Crawley to a proper dislike of her disobedient nephew, the invalid had a great 
hatred and secret terror of her victimizer, and panted to escape from her. After a brief 
space, she rebelled against Highgate and Hornsey utterly. She would go into the 
park. Mrs. Bute knew they would meet the abominable Rawdon there, and she was 
right. One day in the ring, Rawdon’s stanhope came in sight ; Rebecca was seated by 
him. In the enemy's equipage Miss Crawley occupied her usual place, with Mrs. Bute 
on her left, the poodle and Miss Briggs on the back seat. It was a nervous moment, 


and Rebecca’s heart beat quick as she recognized the carriage ; and as the two vehicles — 


crossed each other in a line, she clasped her hands, and looked toward the spinster with 
a face of agonized attachment and devotion. Rawdon himself trembled, and his face 
grew purple behind his dyed moustachios. Only old Briggs was moved in the other 
carriage, and cast her great eyes nervously toward her old friends. Miss Crawley’s 


-bonnet was resolutely turned toward the Serpentine. Mrs. Bute happened to be in 
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ecstasies with the poodle, and was calling him a little darling, and a sweet little zoggy, 
and a pretty pet. The carriages moved on, each in his line. 

““ Done, by Jove,’’ Rawdon said to his wife. 

“Try once more, Rawdon,’’ Rebecca answered. ‘‘ Could not you lock your wheels 
into theirs, dearest ?’’ f 

Rawdon had not the heart for that manceuvre. When the carriages met again, he 
Stood up in his stanhope ; he raised his hand ready to doff his hat ; he looked with alli 
his eyes. But this time Miss Crawley’s face was not turned away; she and Mrs. Bute 
looked him full in the face, and cut their néphew pitilessly. He sank back in his seat 
with an oath, and striking out of the ring, dashed away desperately homeward. 

It was a gallant and decided triumph for Mrs. Bute. But she felt the danger of 
many such meetings, as she saw the evident nervousness of Miss Crawley ; and she 
determined that it was most necessary for her dear friend’s health that they should 
leave town for a while, and recommended Brighton very strongly. 


CHAPTER XX. 
IN WHICH CAPTAIN DOBBIN ACTS AS THE MESSENGER OF HYMEN. 


ITHOUT knowing how, Captain William Dobbin found 
himself the great promoter, arranger, and manager 
of the match between George Osborne and Amelia. 
But for him it never would have taken place ; he could 
not but confess as much to himself, and smiled rather 
bitterly as he thought that he, of all men in the world, 
should be the person upon whom the care of this mar- 
riage had fallen. But though indeed the conducting 
of this negotiation was about as painful a task as could 
be set to him, yet when he had a duty to perform, Cap- 
tain Dobbin was accustomed to go through it without 
many words or much hesitation ; and having made up 
his mind completely that if Miss Sedley was balked of 
her husband she would die of the disappointment, he 
was determined to use all his best endeavors to keep 
her alive. ; 

I forbear to enter into minute particulars of the in- 
terview between George and Amelia, when the former 
was brought back to the feet (or should we venture to say the arms ?) of his young mis- 
tress by the intervention of his friend, honest William. A much harder heart than | 
George’s would have melted at the sight of that sweet face so sadly ravaged by grief 
and despair, and at the simple, tender accents in which she told her little broken- 
hearted story; but as she did not faint when her mother, trembling, brought Osborne 
to her, and as she only gave relief to her overcharged grief by laying her head on her 
lover’s shoulder and there weeping for a while the most tender, copious, and refreshing 
tears, old Mrs. Sedley, too, greatly relieved, thought it was best to leave the young per- 
sons to themselves, and so quitted Emmy crying over George’s hand, and kissing it 
humbly, as if he were her supreme chief and master, and as if she were quite a guilty 

and unworthy person, needing every favor and grace from him, ~ 

This prostration and sweet, unrepining obedience exquisitely touched and flat- 

tered George Osborne. He saw a slave before him in that simple, yielding, faithful 

ereature, and his soul within him thrilled secretly somehow at the knowledge of his 

power. He would be generous-minded, sultan as he was, and raise up this kneeling 

Esther and make a queen of her ; besides her sadness and beauty touched him as much 

-as her submission, and so he cheered her, and raised her up, and forgave her, so to 
speak. All her hopes and feelings, which were dying and withering, this her sun hav- 

ing been removed from her, bloomed again and at once, its light being restored. You 
would scarcely have recognized the beaming little face upon Amelia’s pillow that night 
as the one that was laid there the night before, so wan, so lifeless, so careless of all round — 
‘about. The honest Irish maid-servant, delighted with the change, asked leave to kiss 
the face that had grown all of a sudden so rosy. Amelia put her arms round the girl’s 
neck and kissed her with all her heart, like a child. She was little more. She had thai 
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night a sweet, refreshing sleep, like one—and what a spring of inexpressible happiness 
as she woke in the morning sunshine ! ‘ 2 

‘He will be here again to-day,’’ Amelia thought. “ He is the greatest and best of 
men.’’ And the fact is, that George thought he was one of the generousest creatures 
alive, and that he was making a tremendous sacrifice in marrying this young creature. 

While she and Osborne were having their delightful sée-2-té/e above stairs, old Mrs. 
Sedley and Captain Dobbin were conversing below upon the state of the affairs, and the 
shances and future arrangements of the young people. Mrs. Sedley having brought the 
two lovers together, and left them embracing each other with all their might, like a true 
woman, was of opinion that no power on earth would induce Mr. Sedley to consent to 
the match between his daughter and the son of a man who had so shamefully, wickedly, 
and monstrously treated him. And she told a long story about happier days and their 
earlier splendors, when Osborne lived in a very humble way in the New Road, and his 
wife was foo glad to receive some of Jos’s little baby things, with which Mrs. Sedley ac- 
commodated her at the birth of one of Osborne’s own children. The fiendish ingrati- 
tude of that man, she was sure, had broken Mr. S.’s heart ; and as for a marriage, he 
would never, never, never, zeveyr consent. 

‘They must run away together, ma’am,’’ Dobbin said, laughing, “ and follow the 
example of Captain Rawdon Crawley and Miss Emmy’s friend the little governess.”’ 
Was it possible? Well, she never! Mrs. Sedley was all excitement about this news. 
She wished that Blenkinsop were here to hear it; Blenkinsop always mistrusted that 
Miss Sharp. What an escape Jos had had ! and she described the already well-known 
love-passages between Rebecca and the Collector of Boggley Wollah. 

- It was not, however, Mr. Sedley’s wrath which Dobbin feared so much as that of 
the other parent concerned, and he owned that he hada very considerable doubt and 
anxiety respecting the behavior of the black-browed old tyrant of a Russia merchant in 
Russell Square. He has forbidden the match peremptorily, Dobbin thought. He knew 
what a savage, determined man Osborne was, and how he stuck by his word. * The 
only chance George has of reconcilemént,’’ argued his friend, ‘‘is by distinguishing 
himself in the coming campaign. If he dies, they both go together. If he fails in dis- 
tinction—what then? He has some money from his mother, I have heard—enough to 
purchase his majority—or he must sell out and go and dig in Canada, or rough it in a 
cottage in the country.’’ With such a partner Dobbin thought he would not mind Si- 
beria—and, strange to say, this absurd and utterly imprudent young fellow never for a 
moment considered that the want of means to keep a nice carriage and horses, and of 
an income which should enable its possessors to’entertain their friends genteelly, ought 
to operate as bars to the union of George and Miss Sedley. 

It was these weighty considerations which made him think, too, that the marriage 
should take place as quickly as possible. Was he anxious himself, I wonder, to have it 
over ?—as people, when death has occurred, like to press forward the funeral, or when 
a parting is resolved upon, hasten it. It is certain that Mr. Dobbin, having taken the 
matter in hand, was most extraordinarily eager in the conduct of it. He urged on 
George the necessity of immediate action ; he showed the chances of reconciliation with 
his father, which a favorable mention of his name in the ‘Gazeffe must bring about. If 
need were he would go himself and brave both the fathers in the business. At all events, 
he besought George to go through with it before the orders came, which everybody 
expected, for the departure of the regiment from England on foreign service. 

Bent upon these hymeneal projects, and with the applause and consent of Mrs. 
Sedley, who did not care to break the matter personally to her husband, Mr. Dobbin 
went to seek John Sedley at his house of call in the City, the Tapioca Coffee-house, 
where, since his own offices were shut up, and fate had overtaken him, the poor broken- 
down old gentleman used to betake himself daily, and write letters and receive them, 
and tie them up into mysterious bundles, several of which he carried in the flaps of his 
coat. I don’t know anything more dismal than that business and bustle and mystery of 
a ruined man ; those letters from the wealthy which he shows you ; those worn, greasy 
documents promising support and offering condolence which he places wistfully before 
you, and on which he builds his hopes of restoration and future fortune. My beloved 
reader has no doubt in the course of his experience been waylaid by many such a luck- 
less companion. He takes you into the corner ; he has his bundle of papers out of his 
gaping coat-pocket, and the tape off, and the string in his mouth, and the favorite let- 
ters selected and laid before you ; and who does not know the sad, eager, half-crazy look 
which he fixes on you with his hopeless eyes? _ 

Changed into a man of this sort, Dobbin found the once florid, jovial, and prosper- 
ous John Sedley. His coat, that used to be so glossy and trim, was white at the seams 
and the buttons showed the copper. His face had ae ; his. frill 
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and neck-cloth hung limp under his bagging waistcoat. When he used to treat the 
boys in old days at a coffee-house, he would shout and laugh louder than anybody 


there, and have all the waiters skipping round him; it was quite painful to see how - 
humble and civil he was to John 


of the Tapioca, a blear-eyed old 
attendant in dingy stockings and 
cracked pumps, whose business 
it was to serve glasses of wafers, 
and bumpers of ink in pewter, 
and slices of paper to the fre- 
quenters of this dreary house of 
entertainment, where nothing 
else seemed to be consumed. 
As for William Dobbin, whom 
he had tipped repeatedly in his 
youth, and who had been the 
old gentleman’s butt on a thou- 
sand occasions, old Sedley gave 
his hand to him in a very hesi- 
tating, humble manner now, and 
called him ‘‘ Sir.” A feeling of 
shame and remorse took posses- 
sion of William Dobbin as the }j 
broken old man so received and { 
addressed him, as if he himself 
had been somehow guilty of the 
misfortunes which had brought 
Sedley so low. 

‘*T am very glad to see you, 
Captain Dobbin, sir,’’ says he, 
after a skulking look or two at 
his visitor (whose lanky figure 
and military appearance caused 
some excitement likewise to 
twinkle in the blear eyes of the 
waiter in the cracked dancing- 
pumps, and awakened the old 
lady in black who dozed among 
the mouldy old coffee-cups in 
the bar). ‘‘ How is the worthy 
alderman, and my lady, your ex- | 
cellent mother, sir?’’ He looked 
round at the waiter as he said ‘‘my lady,’’ as-much as to say, ‘‘ Hark ye, John, I 
have friends still, as persons of rank and reputation, too.”’ ‘“Are you come to do 
anything in my way, sir? My young friends Dale and Spiggot do all my business for 
me now, until my new offices are ready ; for I’m only here temporarily, you know, 
captain, What can we do for you, sir? Will you like to take anything ?” : 

- Dobbin, with a great deal of hesitation and stuttering, protested that he was not in 
the least hungry or thirsty ; that he had no business to transact ; that he only came to 
ask if Mr. Sedley was well, and to shake hands with an old friend ; and he added, with 
a desperate perversion of truth, ‘‘ My mother is very well—that is, she’s been very un- 
well, and is only waiting for the first fine day to go out and call upon Mrs. Sedley. 
How is Mrs. Sedley, sir? I hope she’s quite well.’’ And here he paused, reflecting on 
his own consummate hypocrisy ; for the day was as fine, and the sunshine as bright as it 
ever is in Coffin Court, where the Tapioca Coffee-house is situated ; and Mr. Dobbin 
remembered that he had seen Mrs. Sedley himself only an hour before, having driven 
Osborne down to Fulham in his gig, and left him there /é/e-d-téte with Miss Amelia. 

‘My wife will be very happy to see her ladyship,’’ Sedley replied, pulling out his 
papers. ‘I’ve a very kind letter here from your father, sir, and beg my respectful 
compliments to him. Lady D. will find us in rather a smaller house than we were ac- 
customed to receive our friends in, but it’s snug, dnd the change of air does good to 
my daughter, who was suffering in town rather—you remember little Emily, sir ?—yes, 
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suffering a good deal.’’ The old gentleman's eyes were wandering as he spoke, and he 
was thinking of something ‘else, as he sat thrumming on his papers and fumbling at 
the worn red tape. ¥ 
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‘* You're a military man,’’ he went on. ‘ I ask you, Bill Dobbin, could any man 
ever have speculated upon the return of that Corsican scoundrel from Elba? When the 
allied sovereigns were here last year; and we gave ‘em that dinner in the City, sir, and 
we saw the Temple of Concord, and the fireworks, and the Chinese bridge in St. 
James’s Park, could any sensible man suppose that peace wasn’t really concluded, after 
we'd actually sung Ze Deum for it, sir? I ask you, William, could I suppose that the 
Emperor of Austria was a damned traitor—a traitor, and nothing more? I don’t mince 
words—a double-faced, infernal traitor and schemer, who meant to have his son-in-law 
back all along. And I say the escape of Boney from Elba was a damned imposition 
and plot, sir, in which half the powers of Europe were concerned, to bring the funds 
down, and to ruin this country. That’s why I’m here, William. That’s why my 
name’s in the Gaszeffe. Why, sir? because I trusted the Emperor of Russia and the 
Prince Regent. Look here. Look at my papers. Look what the funds were on the 
rst of March—what the French fives were when I bought for the account. And what 
they're at now. There was collusion, sir, or that villain never would have escaped. 
Where was the English Commissioner who allowed him to get away? He ought to be 
shot, sir—brought to a court-martial, and shot, by Jove !”’ 

‘We're going to hunt Boney out, sir,’’ Dobbin said, rather alarmed at the fury of 
the old man, the veins of whose forehead began to swell, and who sat drumming his 
papers with his clinched fist. ‘‘ We are going to hunt him out, sir—the Duke’s in 
Belgium already, and we expect marching orders every day.’’ 

‘“Give him no quarter. Bring back the villain’s head, sir. Shoot the coward 
down, sir,’’ Sedley roared. ‘‘I’d enlist myself, by ; but I’m a broken old man 
ruined by that damned scoundrel, and by a parcel of swindling thieves in this country 
whom I made, sir, and who are rolling in their carriages now,’’ he added, with a break 
in his voice. 

Dobbin was not a little affected by the sight of this once kind old friend, crazed al- 
most with misfortune and raving with senile anger. Pity the fallen gentleman ; you to 
whom money and fair repute are the chiefest good ; and so, surely, are they in Vanity 
Fair. 

“ Yes,"’ he continued, ‘‘ there are some vipers that you warm, and they sting you 
afterward. There are some beggars that you put on horseback, and they are the first 
to ride you down. You know whom I mean, William Dobbin, my boy. I meana 
purse-proud villain in Russell Square, whom I knew without a shilling, and whom I 
pray and hope to see a beggar, as he was when I befriended him.”’ 

“I have heard something of this, sir, from my friend George,’’ Dobbin said, anx- 
ious to come to his point. ‘* The quarrel between you and his father has cut him up a 
great deal, sir. Indeed, I’m the bearer of a message from him.”’ 

“Oh, tha?’s your errand, is it?’ criedthe old man, jumping up. ‘‘ What! perhaps 
he condoles with me, does he? Very kind of him, the stiff-backed prig, with his dandi- 
fied airs and West-end swagger. He’s hankering about my house, is he, still? If my 
_ son had the courage of a man, he’d shoot him. He’s as big a villain as his father. I 
_ won't have his name mentioned in my house. I curse the day that ever I let him into 

it; and I’d rather see my daughter dead at my feet than married to him.”’ 

‘‘ His father’s harshness is not George’s fault, sir. Your daughter’s love for him 
is as much your doing as his. Who are you, that you are to play with two young 
people’s affections and break their hearts at your will?” 

‘ Recollect it’s not his father that breaks the match off,’’ old Sedley cried out. 
but ‘It’s I that forbid it. That family and mine are separated forever. I’m fallen low, 
not so low as that; no, no. And so you may tell the whole race—son, and father, 
and sisters, and all.’’ 

““Tt’s ray belief, sir, that you have not the power or the right to separate those 
two,’’ Dobbin answered in a low voice; ‘‘and that if you don’t give your daughter 
your consent, it will be her duty to marry without it. There’s no reason she should 
die or live miserably because you are wrong-headed. To my thinking she’s just as 
much married as if the banns had been read in all the churches in London. And 
what better answer can there be to Osborne’s charges against you, as charges there 
are, than that his son claims to enter your family and marry your daughter !”’ 

A light of something like satisfaction seemed to break over old Sedley as this point 
was put to him ; but he still persisted that with his consent the marriage between Ame- 
lia and George should never take’ place. ee 

‘“We must do it without,’’ Dobbin said, smiling, and told Mr. Sedley, as he had 
told Mrs. Sedley on the day before, the story of Rebecca’s elopement with Captaia 
Crawley. It evidently amused the old gentleman. ‘‘ You’re terrible fellows, you cap-. 
tains,’’ said he, tying up his papers ; and his face wore something like a smile upon it, 
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to the astonishment of the blear-eyed waiter who now entered, and had never seen such 

an expression upon Sedley’s countenance since he had used the dismal coffee-house. 
The idea of hitting his enemy Osbofne such a blow soothed, perhaps, the old 


gentleman ; and their colloquy-presently ending; he and Dobbin parted pretty good ° 
friends. 


ts ‘ My sisters say she has diamonds as big as pigeons’ eggs,’’ George said, laughing. 
‘‘ How they must set off her complexion ! A perfect illumination it must be when her 
jewels are on her neck. Her jet-black hair is as curlyas Sambo’s. I dare say she wore 
a nose-ring when she went to court ; and’with a plume of feathers in her top-knot she 
would look a perfect Belle Sauvage.”’ 

George, in conversation with Amelia, was rallying the appearance of a young lady 
of whom his father and sisters had lately 
made the acquaintance, and who was an 
object of vast respect to the Russell 
Square family. She was reported to 
have I don’t know how many plantations 
in the West Indies, a deal of money in ; 
the funds, and three stars to her name > 
in the East India stockholders’ list. She 
had a mafision in Surrey, and a house | 
in Portland Place. The name of the rich | 
West India heiress had been mentioned 
with applause in the Aoraing Post. Mrs. 
Haggistoun, Colonel Haggistoun’s wid- 
ow, her relative, ‘‘chaperoned’’ her, 
and kept her house. She was just from 
school, where she had completed her 
education, and George and his sisters 
had met her at an evening party at old 
Hulker’s house, Devonshire Place (Hulker, Bullock & Co. were long the correspondents 
of her house in the West Indies), and the girls had made the most cordial advances to 
her, which the heiress had received with great good humor. An orphan in her position 
—with her money—so interesting ! the Misses Osborne said. They were full of their 
new friend when they returned from the Hulker ball to Miss Wirt, their companion ; 
they had made arrangements for continually meeting, and had the carriage and drove 
to see her the very next day. Mrs. Haggistoun, Colonel Haggistoun’s widow, a rela- 
tion of Lord Binkie, and always talking of him, struck the dear, unsophisticated girls 
as rather haughty, and too much inclined to talk about-her relations ; but Rhoda was 
everything they could wish—the frankest, kindest, most agreeable creature—wanting a 
little polish, but so good-natured. The girls Christian-named each other at once. 

‘“You should have seen her dress for court, Emmy,’’ Osborne cried, laughing. 
‘*She came to my sisters to show it off, before she was presented in state by my Lady 
Binkie, the Haggistoun’s kinswoman. She's related to every one, that Haggistoun. 
Her diamonds blazed out like Vauxhall on the night we were there. (Do you remem- 
ber Vauxhall, Emmy, and Jos singing to his dearest diddle-diddle-darling ?) Diamonds , 
and mahogany, my dear! think what an advantageous contrast—and the white feathers 
in her hair—I mean in her wool. She had ear-rings like chandeliers ; you might have 
lighted ‘em up, by Jove—and a yellow satin train that streeled after her like the tail.of 
a comet.” 

‘‘ How old is she?’’ asked Emmy, to whom George was rattling away regarding 
this dark paragon, on the morning of their reunion—rattling away as no other man in 
the world surely could. 

‘‘Why the Black Princess, though she has only just left school, must be two or 
_ threeand twenty. And you should see the hand she writes! Mrs. Colonel Haggistoun | 
usually writes her letters, but in a moment of confidence she put pen to paper for my 
sisters ; she spelled satin satting, and Saint James’s, Saint Jams. 4 

‘‘ Why, surely it must be Miss Swartz,, the parlor boarder,’’ Emmy said, remem- 
bering that good-natured young mulatto girl, who had been so hysterically affected 
when Amelia left Miss Pinkerton’s academy. 

‘The very name,’’ George said. ‘‘ Her father was a German Jew—a slave-owner, 
they say—connected with the Cannibal Islands in some way or other. He died last 
year, and Miss Pinkerton has finished her education. She can play two pieces on the 
piano ; she knows three songs ; she can write when Mrs. Haggistoun is by to spell for: 
her ; and Jane and Maria already have got to love her as a sister. 
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‘‘T wish they would have loved me,’’ said Emmy wistfully. ‘‘ They were always 
very cold'to me.”’ 

‘*My dear child, they would have loved you if you had had two hundred thousand 
pounds,"’ George replied. ‘‘ That is the way in which they have been brought up. 
Ours is a ready-money society. We live among bankers and City big-wigs, and be 
hanged to them, and every man, as he talks to you, is jingling his guineas in his pocket. 
There is that jackass Fred Bullock is going to marry Maria—there’s Goldmore, the East 
India director—there's Dipley, in the tallow trade—our trade,’’ George said, with an 
uneasy laugh and a blush. ‘‘ Curse the whole pack of money-grubbing vulgarians! I 
fall asleep at their great, heavy dinners. I feel ashamed in my father’s great, stupid 
parties. I've been accustomed to live with gentlemen, and men of the world and 
fashion, Emmy, not with a parcel of turtle-fed tradesmen. Dear little woman, you are 
the only person of our set who ever looked, or thought, or spoke like a lady ; and you 
do it because you’re an angel, and can’t help it. Don’t remonstrate. You ave the only 
lady. Didn't Miss Crawley remark it, who has lived in the best company in Europe ? 
And as for Crawley, of the Life Guards, hang it, he's a fine fellow, and I like him for 
marrying the girl he had chosen.”’ , 

Amelia admired Mr. Crawley very much, too, for this, and trusted Rebecca would 
be happy with him, and hoped (with a laugh) Jos would be consoled. And so the pair 
went on prattling, as in quite early days. Amelia’s confidence being perfectly restored 
to her, though she expressed a great deal of pretty jealousy about Miss Swartz, and 
professed to be dreadfully frightened—like a hypocrite as she was—lest George should 
forget her for the heiress and her money and her estates in St. Kitt’s. But the factis, 
she was a great deal too happy to have fears or doubts or misgivings of any sort ; and 
having George at her side again, was not afraid of any heiress or beauty, or indeed of 
any sort of danger. 

When Captain Dobbin came back in the afternoon to these people—which he did 
with a great deal of sympathy for them—it did his heart good to see how Amelia had 
grown young again—how she laughed, and chirped, and sang familiar old songs at the 
piano, which were only interrupted by the bell from without proclaiming Mr. Sedley’s 
return from the City, before whom George received a signal to retreat. © 

Beyond the first smile of recognition—and even that was a hypocrisy, for she 
thought his arrival rather provoking—Miss Sedley did not once notice Dobbin during 
his visit. But he was content, so that he saw her happy ; and thankful to have been 
the means of making her so, 
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the utmost enthusiasm and friendliness, his daughters’ 
amiable attachment to the young heiress, and protested 
that it gave him the sincerest pleasure as a father to see 
the love of his girls so well disposed. 

““You won’t find,’’ he would say to Miss Rhoda, 
““that splendor and rank to which you are accustomed 
at the West End, my dear miss, at our humble mansion 
in Russell Square. My daughters are plain, disinterested 
girls, but their hearts are in the right place, and they've 
! conceived an attachment for you which does them honor 
== -—I say, which does them honor. I’m a plain, simple, 
humble British merchant—an honest one, as my re- 
spected friends Hulker and Bullock will vouch, who were 
the correspondents of your late lamented father. You'll 
find us a united, simple, happy, and I think I may say 
respected family—a plain table, a plain people, but a warm welcome, my dear Miss 
‘Rhoda—Rhoda, let me say, for my heart ‘warms to you, it ddes really. I'ma frank man- 
and I like you. A glass of champagne! Hicks, champagne to Miss Swartz.” 
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_ There is little doubt that old Osborne believed all he said, and that the girls were 
quite earnest in their protestations of affection for Miss Swartz. People in Vanity Fair 
fasten on to rich folks quite naturally. If the simplest people are disposed to look not a 
little kindly on great prosperity. (for I defy any member of the British public to say that 
the notion of wealth has not something awful and pleasing to him ; and you, if you are 
told that the man next you at dinner has got half a million, not to look at him with a 
certain interest)—if the simple look benevolently on money, how much more do your 
old worldlings regard it! Their affections rush out to meet and welcome money. Their 
kind sentiments awaken spontaneously toward the interesting possessors of .it. I know 
some respectable people who don't consider themselves at liberty to indulge in friend- 
ship for any individual who has not a certain competency, or place in society. They 
give a loose to their feelings on proper occasions. And the proof is that the major part 
of the Osborne family, who had_not, in fifteen years, been able to get up a hearty re- 
gard for Amelia Sedley, became as fond of Miss Swartz, in the course of a single even- 
ing, as the most romantic advocate of friendship at first sight could desire. 

What a match for George she'd be (the sister and Miss Wirt agreed), and how 
much better than that insignificant little Amelia! Such a dashing young fellow as he 
is, with his good looks, rank, and accomplishments, would be the very husband for her. 
Visions of balls in Portland Place, presentations at court, and introductions to half the 
peerage filled the minds of the young ladies, who talked of nothing but George and 
his grand acquaintances to their beloved new friend. 

Old Osborne thought she would be a great match, too, for his son. He should 
leave the army; he should go into Parliament ; he should cut-a figure in the fashion 
and in the state. His blood boiled with honest British exultation as he saw the name 
of Osborne ennobled in the person of his son, and thought that he might be the progen- 
itor of a glorious line of baronets. He worked in the City and on ’Change, until he 
knew everything relating to the fortune of the heiress, how her money was placed, and 
where her estates lay. Young Fred Bullock, one of his chief informants, would have 
liked to make a bid for her himself (it was so the young banker expressed it), only he 
was booked to Maria Osborne. But not being able to secure her as a wife, the disin- 
terested Fred quite approved of her asa sister-in-law. ‘‘ Let George cut in directly 
and win her,’’ was his advice. ‘‘ Strike while the iron’s hot, you know—while she’s 
fresh to the town ; in a few weeks some d—— fellow from the West End will come in 
with a title and a rotten rent-roll and cut all us City men out, as Lord Fitzrufus did last 
year with Miss Grogram, who was actually engaged to Podder, of Podder & Brown's. 
The sooner it is done the better, Mr. Osborne ; them’s my sentiments,’’ the wag said ; 
though, when Osborne had left the bank parlor, Mr. Bullock remembered Amelia, and 
what a pretty girl she was, and how attached to George Osborne, and he gave up at 
least ten seconds of his valuable time to regretting the misfortune which had befallen 
that unlucky young woman. 

While thus George Osborne’s good feelings, and his good friend and genius, Dob- 
bin, were carrying back the truant to Amelia’s feet, George’s parent and sisters were 
arranging this splendid match for him, which they never dreamed he would resist. 

When the elder Osborne gave what he called ‘‘ a hint,’’ there was no possibility for 
the most obtuse to mistake his meaning. He called kicking a footman down-stairs a 
hint to the latter to leave his service. With his usual frankness and delicacy, he told 
Mrs. Haggistoun that he would give her a check for five thousand pounds on the day 
his son was married to her ward, and called that proposal a hint, and considered ita 
very dexterous piece of diplomacy. He gav¢ George finally such another hint regard- 
ing the heiress, and ordered him to marry her out of hand, as he would have ordered 
his butler to-draw a cork, or his clerk to write a letter. 

This imperative hint disturbed George a good deal. He was in the very first en- 
thusiasm and delight of his second courtship of Amelia, which was inexpressibly sweet 
to him. The contrast of her manners and appearance with those of the heiress made the 
idea of a union with the latter appear doubly ludicrous and odious. Carriages and 
opera-boxes, thought he ; fancy being seen in them by the side of sucha mahogany 
charmer as that! Add to all that the junior Osborne was quite as obstinate as the 
senior ; when he wanted a thing, quite as firm in his resolution to get it ; and quite as 
violent when angered, as his father in his most stern moments. 

On the first day when his father formally gave him the hint that he was to place his 
affections at Miss Swartz’s feet, George temporized with the old gentleman. You 
should have thought of the matter sooner, sir,’’ he said. “It can’t be done now, when 
we’re expecting every day to go on foreign service. Wait till my return, if I do re- 
turn ;’’ and then he represented that the time when the regiment was daily expecting 
to quit England was exceedingly ill-chosen ; that the few days or weeks during which 
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they were stiil to remain at home must be devoted to business and not to love-making ; 
time enough for that when he came home with his majority ; ‘‘ for I promise you,”’ 
said he, with a satisfied air, ‘‘ that one way or other you shall read the name of George 
Osborne in the Gazette.”’ 

The father’s reply was founded upon the information which he had got in the City ; 
that the West End chaps would infallibly catch hold of the heiress if any delay took 
place ; that if he didn’t marry Miss S., he might at least have an engagement in writ- 
ing, to come into effect when he returned to England ; and that a man who could get 
ten thousand a year by staying at home, was a fool to risk his life abroad. 

“So that you would have me shown up as a coward, sir, and our name dishonored 
for the sake of Miss Swartz’s money,’’ George interposed. 

This remark staggered the old gentleman, but as he had to reply to it, and: as his 
mind was nevertheless made up, he said, ‘‘ You will dine here to-morrow, sir; and every 
day that Miss Swartz comes, you will be here to pay your respects to her. If you want 
for money, call upon Mr. Chopper.’’ Thus a new obstacle was in George's way, to in- 
terfere with his plans regarding Amelia, and about which he and Dobbin had more 
than one confidential consultation. His friend’s opinion respecting the line of conduct 
which he ought to pursue, we know already. And as for Osborne, when he was once 
bent on a thing, a fresh obstacle or two only rendered him the more resolute. 

The dark object of the conspiracy into which the chiefs of the Osborne family had 
entered was quite ignorant of all their plans regarding her (which, strange to say, her 

friend and chaperon did 
not divulge), and, taking 
all the young ladies’ flat- 
tery for genuine sentiment, 
and being, as we have be- 
fore had occasion to show, 
of a very warm and impet- 
uous nature, responded to 
their affection with quite a 
tropical ardor. And if the 
truth may be told, I dare 
-Say that she too had some 
selfish attraction in the 
Russell Square house, and, 
in a word, thought George 
Osborne a very nice young 
man. His whiskers had 
made an impression upon 
her, on the very first night 
she beheld them at the ball 
at Messrs. Hulkers’ ; and, 
as we. know, she was not 
the first woman who had 
been charmed by them. 
George had an air at once 
swaggering and melan- 
choly, languid and fierce. 
He looked like a man who 
had passions, secrets, and 
private harrowing griefs 
and adventures. His voice 
was rich and deep. He 
would say it was a warm 
evening or ask his partner 
to take an ice with a tone 
as sad and confidential as 
if he were breaking her 
mother’s death to her, or 
preluding a declaration of 
love. He trampled over 
nth tet eet alll theyemne buckshosehas 
father’s circle, and was the hero among those third-rate men. Some few sneered yak 
him and hated him. Some, like Dobbin, fanatically admired him. And his whiskers 
had begun to do their work, and to curl themselves round the affections of Miss Swartz. 
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Whenever there was a chance of meeting him in Russell Square, that simple and 
good-natured young woman was quite in a flurry to see her dear Misses Osborne. She 
went to great expenses in new gowns, and bracelets, and bonnets, and in prodigious 
feathers. She adorned her “person with her wtmdst- skill to please the conqueror, and 
exhibited all her simple accomplishments to win his favor. The girls would ask her, 
with the greatest gravity, for a little music, and she would sing her three songs and 
play her two pieces as often as ever they asked, and with an always increasing pleasure 
to herself. During these delectable entertainments, Miss Wirt and the chaperon sat by, 
and conned over the peerage, and talked about the nobility. 

The day after George had his hint from his father, and a shdrt time before the hour 
of dinner, he was lolling upon a sofa in the-drawing-room in a very becoming and per- 
fectly natural attitude of melancholy. He had been, at his father’s request, to Mr. 
Chopper in the City (the old-gentleman, though he gave great sums to his son, would 
never specify any fixed allowance for him, and rewarded him only as he was in the 
humor). He had then been to pass three hours with Amelia, his dear little Amelia, at 
Fulham ; and he came home to find his sisters spread in starched muslin in the draw- 
ing-room, the dowagers cackling in the background, and honest Swartz in her favorite 
amber-colored satin, with turquoise bracelets, countless rings, flowers, feathers, and all 
sorts of tags and gimcracks, about as elegantly decorated as a she chimney-sweep on 
May-day. 

The girls, after vain attempts to engage him in conversation, talked about fashions 
and the last drawing-room until he was perfectly sick of their chatter. He contrasted 
their behavior with little Emmy’s—their shrill voices with her-tender, ringing tones ; 
their attitudes and their elbows, and their starch, with her humble, soft movements and 
modest graces. - Poor Swartz was seated in a place where Emmy had been accustomed 
to sit. Her bejewelled hands lay sprawling in her amber-satin lap. Her tags and ear- 
rings twinkled and her big eyes rolled about. She was doing nothing with perfect con- 
tentment, and thinking herself charming. Anything so becoming as the satin the sis- 
ters had never seen. 

‘“Damme,’’ George said to a confidential friend, ‘‘she looked like a China doll, 
which has nothing to do all day but to grin and wag its head. By Jove, Will, it was all 


I could do to prevent myself from ii iN ly 


He restrained that exhibition of sen- 
timent, however. f 
The sisters began ‘to play the Ht LS 
** Battle of Prague.’’ ‘‘Stop that Si NY 
d thing,’’ George howled out in # 
a fury from the sofa. ‘‘It makes me # 
mad. You play us something, Miss 
Swartz, do. Sing something, any- § 
thing but the ‘ Battle of Prague.’ ”’ 

** Shall I sing ‘ Blue-Eyed Mary,’ 
or the air from the Cabinet ?’’ Miss 
Swartz asked. A h 

“That sweet thing from the Cab* <<a ; | | 
inet,’’ the sisters said. WW) Y 

** We've had that,’’ replied the 9 Y 
misantbrope on the sofa. A 

“*J can sing ‘Fluvy du Tajy, 
Swartz said, in a meek voice, ‘if Mi 
I had the words.’’ It was the last of , 
the worthy young woman’s collec- 
tion. . \ 

“Oh, ‘Fleuve du Tage,’’’ Miss 
Maria cried ; ‘‘ we have the song,”’ 
and went off to fetch the book in which 
it Was. Nii 
Now it happened that this song, ("iN - ; 
then in the height of the fashion, had been given to the young ladies by a young friend 
of theirs, whose name was on the title, and Miss Swartz, having concluded the ditty 
with George’s applause (for he remembered that it was a favorite of Amelia’s), was 
hoping for an encore perhaps, and fiddling with the leaves of the music, when her eye 

y”’ written in the corner. 


fell upon the title, and she saw ‘‘ Amelia os ‘ ies: 
“Tor! cried Miss Swartz, spinning swiftly round on the music-stool, ““is it my 
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Amelia? Amelia that was at Miss P.’s, at Hammersmith? I know it is. It’s her, and 
—tell me about her —where is she ?”’ 

“Don’t mention her,’’ Miss Maria Osborne said hastily. ‘‘ Her family has dis- 
graced itself. Her father cheated papa, and as for her, she is never to be mentioned 
here.’ This was Miss Maria’s return for George’s rudeness about the “‘ Battle of 
Prague.”’ y 

az Are you a friend of Amelia's ?’’ George said, bouncing up. ‘‘ God bless you for 
it, Miss Swartz. Don’t believe what the girls say. S#e’s not to blame at any rate. 
She’s the best—’”’ 

‘“‘ You know you’reé not to speak about her, George,’’ cried Jane, ‘‘ Papa forbids it.”’ 

‘‘ Who's to prevent me ?’’ George cried out. ‘I w7// speak of her. I say she’s the 
best, the kindest, the gentlest, the sweetest girl in England ; and that, bankrupt or no, 
my sisters are not fit to hold candles to her. If you like her, go and see her, Miss 
Swartz; she wants friends now, and I say, God bless everybody who befriends her. 
Anybody who speaks kindly of her is my friend ; anybody who speaks against her is 
my enemy. Thank you,.Miss Swartz ;’’ and-he went up and wrung her hand. 

‘‘ George ! George !"’ one of the sisters cried impioringly. 

‘“‘T say,’’ George said fiercely, ‘‘ I think everybody who loves Amelia Sed—*’ Le 
stopped. Old Osborne was in the room with a face livid with rage, and eyes like hot 
cals. 

Though George had stopped in his sentence, yet, his blood being up, he was not to 
be cowed by all the generations of Osborne ; raliying instantly, he replied to the bully- 


, 


‘ing look of his father with another so indicative of resolution and defiance, that the 


elder man quailed in his turn, and looked away. He felt that the tussle was coming. 
‘Mrs. Haggistoun, let me take you down to dinner,’’ he said. ‘‘ Give your arm to 
Miss Swartz, George,’’ and they marched. 

‘‘ Miss Swartz, I love Amelia, and we’ve been engaged almost all our lives,’’ Os- 
borne said to his partner ; and during all the dinner, George rattled on with a volu- 
bility which surprised himself, and made his father doubly nervous for the fight which 
was to take place as soon as the ladies were gone. 

The difference between the pair was, that while the father was violent and a bully, 
the son had thrice the nerve and courage of the parent, and could not merely make an 
attack, but resist it; and finding that the moment was now come when the contest be- 
tween him‘and his father was to be decided, he took his dinner with.perfect coolness 
and appetite before the engagement began. Old Osborne, on the contrary, was ner- 
vous, and drank much. He floundered in his conversation with the ladies, his neigh- 
bors,. George’s coolness only rendering him more angry. It made him half mad to 
see the calm’ way in which George, flapping his napkin, and with a swaggering bow, 


opened the door for the ladies to leave the room ; and filling himself a glass of wine, 


smacked it, and looked his father full in the face, as if to say, ‘‘ Gentlemen of the 
Guard, fire first.’’ The old man also took a supply of ammunition, but his decanter 
clinked against the glass as he tried to fill it. 

After giving a great heave, and with a purple, choking face, he thenbegan. ‘‘ How 
dare you, sir, mention that person’s name before Miss Swartz to-day, in my drawing- 
room? I ask you, sir, how dare you do it ?”’ 

‘‘ Stop, sir,’’ says George, ‘‘ don’t say dare, sw. Dare isn’t a word to be used to a 


captain in the British army.”’ 


‘*T shall-say what I like to my son, sir. I can cut him off with a shilling if I like. 
I can make him a beggar if I like. I wed/ say what I like,’”’ the elder said, 
‘“‘T’m a gentleman, though Iam your son, sir,’’ George answered haughtily. ‘‘ Any 


- communications which you have to make to me, or any orders which you may please to 


give, I beg may be couched in that kind of language which I am accustomed to hear,’’ 

Whenever the lad assumed his haughty manner, it always created either great awe 
or great irritation in the parent. Old Osborne stood in secret terror of his son as a bet- 
ter gentleman than himself; and perhaps my readers may have remarked in their ex- 
perience of this Vanity Fair of ours, that there is no character which a low-minded man 
so much mistrusts as that of a gentleman. 

‘“ My father didn’t give me the education you have had, nor the advantages you 
have had, nor the money you have had. If I had kept the company some folks have 
had through my means, perhaps my son wouldn’t have any reason to brag, sir, of his 
supertority and’ West End airs [these words were uttered in the elder Osborne’s most sar- 
castic tones]. But it wasn’t considered the part of a gentleman, in my time, for a man 
to insult his father. If I’d done any such thing, mine would have kicked me down- 


% ie aes . 
b staits, sir.’’ 
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- **‘T never insulted you, sir. Isaid I begged you to remember your son was a gen- 
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tleman as well as yourself. I know very well that you give me plenty of money,’’ said 
George (fingering a bundle of notes which he had got in the morning from Mr. 
Chopper). ‘‘ You tell it me often enough, sir. There’s no fear of my forgetting it.”” 
“TI wish you’d remember-other things as well, sir,’’ the sire answered. ‘‘ I wish 
you'd remember that in this house—so long as you choose to honor it with your company, 
Captain—I'm the master, and that name, and that—that—that you—that—I say— ”’ Y 


‘‘That what, sir?’’ George asked, with scarcely a sneer, filling another glass of 
claret. 


ae 


' ’? burst out his father with a screaming oath—‘‘ that the name of those 
Sedleys never be mentioned here; sir—not one of the whole damned lot of ’em, sir. fs 

‘“Tt wasn’t I, sir, that introduced Miss Sedley’s name. It was my sisters who 
spoke ill of her to Miss Swartz ; and, by Jove, I'll defend her wherever Igo. Nobody 
shall speak lightly of that name in my presence. Our family has done her quite enough 
injury already, I think, and_may leave aff reviling her now she’s down. I'll shoot any 
man but you who says a word against her.”’ 

‘Go on, sir, go on,’’ the old gentleman said, his eyes starting out of his head. 

““Go on about what, sir? about the way in which we've treated that angel of a 
girl? Who told me to love her? It was your doing. I might have chosen elsewhere, 
and looked higher, perhaps, than your society ; but I obeyed you. And now that her 
heart’s mine you give me orders to fling it away, and punish her, kill her perhaps, for 
the faults of other people. It’s a shame, by Heavens,’’ said George, working himself 
up into passion and enthusiasm as he proceeded, ‘‘to play at fast and loose with a 
young girl’s affections—and with such an angel as that—one so superior to the people 
among whom she lived that she might have excited envy, only she was so good and 
gentle that it’s a wonder anybody dared to hate her. If I desert her, sir, do you sup- 
pose she forgets me?”’ 

‘‘T a’n’t going to haveany of this damned sentimental nonsense and humbug here, 
sir,”’ the father cried out. ‘‘ There shall be no beggar-marriages in my family. If you 
choose to fling away eight thousand a year, which you may have for the asking, you 
may do it; but, by Jove, you take your pack and walk out of this house, sir. Will you 
do as I tell you, once for all, sir, or will you not ?”’ 

“Marry that mulatto woman?’ George said, pulling up his shirt-collars. ‘“‘I 
don’t like the color, sir. Ask the black that sweeps opposite Fleet Market, sir. J’ 
not going to marry a Hottentot Venus.”’ 

Mr. Osborne pulled frantically at the cord by which he was accustomed to summon 
the butler when he wanted wine, and, almost black in the face, ordered that functionary 
to call a coach for Captain Osborne. 


““T’ve done it,’”’ said George, coming into the Slaughters’ an hour afterward, look- — 
ing very pale. 

“* What, my boy ?’’ says Dobbin. 

George told what had passed between his father and himself. 

“T’1l marry her to-morrow,’”’ he said with an oath. ‘‘I love her more every day, 
Dobbin.” 
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CHAPTER XXII, 
A MARRIAGE AND PART OF A HONEYMOON, 


NEMIES the most.obstinate and courageous can’t hold out 
against starvation ; so the elder Osborne felt himself pretty 
easy about his adversary in the encounter we have just de- 
scribed, and as soon as George’s supplies fell short, confi- 
dently expected his unconditional submission. It was un- 
lucky, to be sure, that the lad should have secured a stock 
of provisions on the very day when the first encounter took 
place ; but this relief was only temporary, old Osborne 


communication passed between father and son for some 
days. The former was sulky at this silence, but not dis- 
quieted ; for, as he said, he knew where he could put the 
screw upon George, and only waited the result of that op- 
eration. He told the sisters the upshot of the dispute be- 
tween them, but ordered them to take no notice of the mat- 
ter, and welcome George on his return as if nothing had 
happened. His cover was laid as usual every day, and per- 
haps the old gentleman rather anxiously expected him ; but he never came. Some one 
inquired at the Slaughters’ regarding him, where it was said that he and his friend 
Captain Dobbin had left town. 

One gusty, raw day at the end of April—the rain whipping the pavement of that 
ancient street where the old Slaughters’ Coffee-house was once situated—George Os- 
borne came into the coffee-room, looking very haggard and pale, although dressed 
rather smartly in a blue coat and brass buttons, and a neat buff waistcoat of the fashion 
of those days. Here was his friend Captain Dobbin, in blue and brass too, having 
abandoned the military frock and French-gray trowsers which were the usual coverings 
ot his lanky person. 

Dobbin had been in the coffee-room for an hour or more. He had tried all the 
papers, but could not read them. He had looked at the clock many scores of times ; 
and at the street, where the rain was pattering down, and the people, as they clinked by 
in pattens, left long reflections on the shining stone; he tattooed at the table ; me bit 
his nails most completely and nearly to the quick (he was accustomed to ornament his 
great big hands in this way); he balanced the teaspoon dexterously on the milk-jug ; 
upset it, etc., etc.; and in fact showed those signs of disquietude, and practised those 
desperate attempts at amusement, which men are accustomed to employ when very 
anxious, and expectant, and perturbed in mind. 

Some of his comrades, gentlemen who used the room, joked him about the splendor 
of his costume and his agitation of manner. One asked him if he was going to be mar- 
vied. Dobbin laughed, and said he would send his acquaintance (Major Wagstaff, of the 
Engineers) a piece of cake when that event took place. At length Captain Osborne 
made his appearance, very smartly dressed, but very pale and agitated, as we have said. 
He wiped his pale face with a large yellow bandana pocket-handkerchief that was 
prodigiously scented. He shook hands with Dobbin, looked at the clock, and told 


thought, and would but delay George’s surrender. No 


John, the waiter, to bring him some curagoa, Of this cordial he swallowed off a couple 


of glasses with nervous eagerness. His friend asked with some interest about his 
health. 

‘ Couldn’t get a wink of sleep till daylight, Dob,” said he. ‘‘ Infernal headache 
and fever. Got up at nine, and went down to the Hummums for a bath. I say, Dob, 
I feel just as I did on the morning I went out with Rocket at Quebec.”’ 

‘So do I,”’ William responded. ‘‘I was a deuced deal more nervous than you 
were that morning. You made a famous breakfast. Eat something now.’’ : 

‘You're a good old fellow, Will. I'll drink your health, old boy, and farewell to—’’ 

“No, no; two glasses are enough,’’ Dobbin interrupted him. ‘‘ Here, take away 
the liqueurs, John. Have some cayenne-pepper with your fowl. Make haste, 
though, for it is time we were there.”’ 

It was about half an hour from twelve when this brief meeting and colloquy took 
place between ‘the two captains. A coach, into which Captain Osborne's servant put 
his master’s desk and dressing-case, had been waiting for some time ; and into this the 
two gentlemen hurried under an umbrella, and the valet mounted on the box, cursing 
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the rain and the dampness of the coachman, who was steaming beside him. ‘‘ We shall 
find a better trap than this at the church-door,”’ says he; “‘ that’s a comfort.’’ And 
the carriage drove on, taking the road down Piccadilly, where Apsley House and St. 
George’s Hospital wore red jackets still ; where there were oil-lamps ; where Achilles 
was not yet born, nor the Pimlico arch raisedy nor the hideous equestrian monster 
which pervades it and the neighborhood—and so they drove down by Brompton to a 
certain chapel near the Fulham Road there. 

A chariot was in waiting with four horses; likewise a coach of the kind called 
glass coaches. Only a very few idlers were collected, on account of the dismal rain. 

‘Hang it !"" said George, ‘‘I said only a pair.”’ 

‘My master would have four,’’ said Joseph Sedley’s servant, who was in waiting ; 
and he and Mr. Osborne's man agreed, as they followed George and William into the 
church, that it was a ‘‘ reg’lar shabby turn-hout ; and with scarce so much as a break- 
fast or a wedding favor.”’ 

_ ‘Here you are,’’ said our old friend Jos Sedley, coming forward, ‘‘ You're five 
minutes late, George, my boy. What a day, eh? Demme, it’s like the commence- 
ment of the rainy season in Bengal. But you'll find my carriage is water-tight. Come 
along, my mother and Emmy are in the vestry.”’ 

Jos Sedley was splendid. He was fatter than ever, His shirt-collars were higher ; 
his face was redder ; his shirt-frill haunted gorgeously out of his variegated waistcoat. 
Varnished boots were not, invented yet; but the Hessians on his beautiful legs shone 
so, that they must have been the identical pair in which the gentleman in the old pic- 
ture used to shave himself ; and on his light green coat there bloomed a fine wedding 
favor, like a great white spreading magnolia. 

In a word, George had thrown the great cast. He was going to be married. 
Hence his pallor and nervousness—his sleepless night and agitation in the morning. I 
have heard people who have gone through the same thing own to the same emotion. 
After three or four ceremonies you get accustomed to it, no doubt ; but the first dip, 
everybody allows, is awful. 

The bride was dressed in a brown silk pelisse (as Captain Dobbin has since informed 
me), and wore a straw bonnet with a pink ribbon ; over the bonnet she had a veil of 
white Chantilly lace, a gift from Mr. Joseph Sedley, her brother. Captain Dobbin 
himself had asked leave to present her with a gold chain and -watch, which she sported 
on this occasion; and her mother gave her her diamond brooch—almost the only 
trinket which was left to the old lady. As the service went on, Mrs. Sedley sat and 
whimpered a great deal in a pew, consoled by the Irish maid-servant and Mrs. Clapp 
from the lodgings. Old Sedley would not be present. Jos acted for his father, giving 
away the bride, while Captain Dobbin stepped up as groomsman to his friend George. 

There was nobody in the church besides the officiating persons and the small mar- 
riage party and their attendants. The two valets sat aloof superciliously. The rain 
came rattling down on the windows. In the intervals of the service you heard it and the 
sobbing of old Mrs. Sedley in the pew. The parson’s tones echoed sadly through the 
empty walls. Osborne’s ‘‘I will’’ was sounded in very deep bass. Emmy’s response 
came fluttering up to her lips from her heart, but was scarcely heard by anybody ex- 
cept Captain Dobbin. ; 

When the service was completed, Jos Sedley came forward and kissed his sister, 
the bride, for the first time for many months—George’s look of gloom had gone, and 
me seemed quite proud and radiant. ‘‘It’s your turn, William,’’ says he, putting his 
hand fondly upon Dobbin’s shoulder ; and Dobbin went up and touched Amelia on the 
cheek. 

Then they went into the vestry and signed the register. ‘‘God bless you, old 
Dobbin,’’ George said, grasping him by the hand, with something very like moisture 
glistening in his eyes. William replied only by nodding his head. His heart was too 
full to say much, { 

‘‘ Write directly, and come down as soon as you can, you know,"’ Osborne said. 
After*Mrs. Sedley had taken a hysterical adieu of her daughter, the pair went off to 
the carriage. ‘‘ Get outof the way, you little devils,’’ George cried to a small crowd of 
damp urchins that were hanging about the chapel-door. The rain drove into the bride's 
and bridegroom’s faces as they passed to the chariot. The postilion’s favors draggled 
on their dripping jackets. The few children made a dismal cheer as the carriage, 
splashing mud, drove away. ; f 

William Dobbin stood in the church-porch, looking at it, a queer fioure: i lie 


small crew of spectators jeered him. He was not thinking about them or their laughter. 


‘‘ Come home and have some tiffin, Dobbin,’’ a voice cried behind him, as a pudgy 


hand was laid on his shoulder, and the honest fellow’s reverie was interrupted, But 
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the captain had no heart to go a-feasting with Jos Sedley. He put the weeping old 
\ady and her attendants into the carriage along with Jos, and left them without any 
further words passing. This carriage, too, drove away, and the urchins gave another 
sarcastical cheer. 

‘Here, you little beggars,’’ Dobbin said, giving some sixpences among them, 
and then went off by himself through the rain. It was all over. They were married, 
and happy, he prayed God. Never, since he wasa boy, had he felt so miserable and so 
lonely. He longed with a heart-sick yearning for the first few days to be over, that he 
might see her again. 


Some ten days after the above ceremony, three young men of our acquaintance 
were enjoying that beautiful prospect of bow-windows on the one side and blue sea 
on the other, which Brighton affords to the traveller. Sometimes it is toward the 
ocean—smiling with countless dimples, speckled with white sails, with a hundred bath- 
ing-machines kissing the skirt of his blue garment—that the Londoner looks enrap- 
tured ; sometimes, on the contrary, a lover of human nature rather than of prospects 
of any kind, it is toward the bow-windows that he turns, and that swarm of human life 
which they exhibit. From one issue the notes of a piano, which a young lady in ring- 
lets practises six hours daily, to the delight of the fellow-lodgers ; at another, lovely 
Polly, the nurse-maid, may be seen dandling Master Omnium in her arms ; while Ja- 
cob, his papa, is beheld eating prawns and devouring the. 7imes for breakfast, at the 
window below. Yonder are the Misses Leery, who are looking out for the young offi- 
cers of the Heavies, who are pretty sure to be pacing the cliff ; or again it is a City 
man, with a nautical turn, and a telescope the size of a six-pounder, who has his instru- 
ment pointed seaward, so as to command every pleasure-boat, herring-boat, or bath- 
ing-machine that comes to, or quits, the shore, etc., etc. But have we any leisure for a de- 
scription of Brighton ?—for Brighton, aclean Naples with genteel lazzaroni—for Brighton, 
that always looks brisk, gay, and gaudy, like a harlequin’s jacket—for Brighton, which 
used to be seven hours’ distant from London at the time of our story, which is now 
only a hundred minutes off, and which may approach who knows how much nearer, 
unless Joinville comes and untimely bombards it ? 

‘‘ What a monstrous fine girl that is in the lodgings over the milliner’s!’’ one of 


these three promenaders’ remarked to the other. *‘ Gad, Crawley, did you see what a 
wink she gave me as I passed ?”’ x 
‘‘Don’t break her heart, Jos, you rascal,’’ said another. ‘‘ Don’t trifle with her 


affections, you Don Juan !’’ 

‘* Get away,’’ said Jos Sedley, quite pleased, and leering up at the maid-servant in 
question with a most killing ogle. Jos was even more splendid at Brighton than he 
had been at his sister’s marriage. He had brilliant under-waistcoats, any one of which 
would have set up a moderate buck. He sported a military frock-coat, ornamented 
with frogs, knobs, black buttons, and meandering embroidery. He had affected a mili- 
tary appearance and habits of late; and he walked with his two friends, who were of 
that profession, clinking his boot-spurs, swaggering prodigiously, and shooting death- 
glances at all the servant-girls who were worthy to be slain. 

‘‘ What shall we do, boys, till the ladies return?’ the buck asked. The ladies 
were out to Rottingdean in his carriage on a drive. 

‘“Let’s have a game at billiards,’’ one of his friends said—the tall one, with lac- 
quered moustachios. - 4 

‘“No, damme ; no, Captain,’’ Jos replied, rather alarmed. ‘‘ No billiards to-day, 
Crawley, my boy ; yesterday was enough.’’ 

‘“You play very well,’’ said Crawley, laughing. ‘‘ Don’t he, Osborne? How well 
he made that five-stroke, eh?’ - 

.‘*Famous,’’ Osborne said. ‘‘ Jos is a devil of a fellow at billiards, and at every- 
thing else, too. I wish there were any tiger-hunting about here ; we might go and kill 
a few before dinner. (There goes a fine girl; what an ankle, eh, Jos?) Tell us that 
story about the tiger-hunt, and the way you did for him in the jungle—it’s a wonderful 
story that, Crawley.’’’ Here George Osborne gave a yawn. ‘“‘It’s rather slow work,’’ 
said he, ‘‘ down here ; what sha// we do ?’’ 

‘*Shall we go and look at some horses that Snaffler’s just brought from Lewes 
Fair?’ Crawley said. 

. * Suppose we go and have some jellies at Dutton’s,’’ said the rogue Jos, willing to 
kill two birds with one stone. ‘‘ Devilish fine gal at Dutton’s.’’ 

‘‘ Suppose we go. and see the Lightning come in, it’s just about time ?’’ George 
said. This advice prevailing over the-stables and the jelly, they turned toward the | 
coach-office to witness the Lightning’s arrival. . 


’ 
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jolly and easy they are in their minds. 
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As they passed, they met the carriage—-Jos Sedley’s open carriage, with its magni- 
ficent armorial bearings—that splendid conveyance in which he used to drive about at 
Cheltenham, majestic and solitary, with his arms folded, and his hat cocked ; or, more 
happy, with ladies by his side. 

Two were in the carriage now : one a little person, with light hair, and dressed in 
the height of the fashion ; the other in a brown silk pelisse, and astraw bonnet with pink 
ribbons, with a rosy, round, happy face, that did you good to behold. She checked the 
carriage as it neared the three gentlemen, after which exercise of authority she looked 
rather nervous, and then began to blush most absurdly. ‘‘ We have had a delightful 
drive, George,’’ she said, ‘‘and—and we're so glad to come back ;_and, Joseph, don’t 
let him be late.’’ 

“Don't be leading our husbands into mischief. Mr. Sedley, you wicked, wicked 
man you,’’ Rebecca said, shaking-at Jos a pretty little finger covered with the neatest 
French kid glove. ‘‘ No billiards, no smoking, no naughtiness !”’ 

“My dear Mrs. Crawley—ah now! upon my honor !’’ was all Jos could ejaculate 
by way of reply ; but he managed to fall into a tolerable attitude, with his head lying 
on his shoulder, grinning upward at his victim, with one hand at his back, which he 
supported on his cane, and the other hand (the one with the diamond ring) fumbling in 
his shirt-frill and among his under-waistcoats. As the carriage drove off he kissed the 
diamond hand to the fair ladies within. He wished all Cheltenham, all Chowringhee, 
all Calcutta, could see him in that position, waving his hand to such a beauty, and in 
company with such a famous buck as Rawdon Crawley of the Guards. 

Our young bride and bridegroom had chosen Brighton as the place where they 
would pass the first few days after their marriage ; and having engaged apartments at 
the Ship Inn, enjoyed themselves there in great comfort and quietude, until Jos pres- 
ently joined them. Nor was he the only companion they found there. As they were 
coming into the hotel from a sea-side walk one afternoon, on whom should they light 
but Rebecca and her husband. The recognition was immediate. Rebecca flew into 
the arms of her dearest friend. Crawley and Osborne shook hands together cordially 
enough ; and Becky, in the course of a very few hours, found means to make the latter 
forget that little unpleasant passage of words which had happened between them. 
““ Do you remember the last time we met at Miss Crawley’s, when I was so rude to you, 
dear Captain Osborne? I thought you seemed careless about dear Amelia. It was that 
made me angry, and so pert, and so unkind, and so ungrateful. Do forgive me! 
Rebecca said, and she held out her hand with so frank and winning a grace, that Os- 
borne could not but take it. By humbly and frankly acknowledging yourself to be in 
the wrong, there is no knowing, my son, what good you may do. I knew once a gen- 
tleman and very worthy practitioner in Vanity Fair, who used to do little wrongs to his 
neighbors on purpose, and in order to apologize for them in an open and manly way 
afterward—and what ensued? My friend Crocky Doyle was liked everywhere, and 
deemed to be rather impetuous—but the honestest fellow. Becky’s humility passed for 
sincerity with George Osborne. 

These two young couples had plenty of tales to relate to each other. The mar- 
riages of either were discussed, and their prospects in life canvassed with the greatest 
frankness and interest on both sides. George’s marriage was to be made known to his 
father by his friend Captain Dobbin ; and young Osborne trembled rather for the re- 
sult of that communication. Miss Crawley, on whom all Rawdon’s hopes depended, 
still held out. Unable to make an entry into her house in Park Lane, her affectionate 
nephew and niece had followed her to Brighton, where they had emissaries continually 
planted at her door. , ” 

‘“‘T wish you could see some of Rawdon’s friends who are always about our door, 
Rebecca said, laughing. ‘‘ Did you ever see a dun, my dear, or a bailiff and his man ? 
Two of the abominable wretches watched all last week at the greengrocer’s opposite, 
and we could not get away until Sunday. If aunty does not relent, what shall we do?’ 

. Rawdon, with roars of laughter, related a dozen amusing anecdotes of his duns, 
and Rebecca's adroit treatment of them. He vowed with a great oath chat there was 
no woman in Europe who could talk a creditor over as she could. Almost immediately 
after their marriage, her practice had begun, and her husband found the immense Nei: 
of such a wife. They had credit in plenty, but they had bills also in abundance, ant 

labored under a scarcity of ready money. Did these debt-difficulties Se ee s 
good spirits? No. Everybody in Vanity Fair must have remarked how well those live 


Oa hly in debt ; how they deny themselves nothing ; how 
Re ee a hceeninas Rawdon wile Rs wife had the very best apart- 
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an audacity which no grandee in the land could surpass. Long custom, a manly ap- 
pearance, faultless boots and clothes, and a happy fierceuess of manner will often help 
a man as much as a great balance at the banker’s. 

The two wedding parties met constantly in each other's apartments. After two or 
three nights the gentlemen of an evening had a little piquet, as their wives sat and 
chatted apart. This pastime, and the arrival of Jos Sedley, who made his appearance 
in his grand open carriage, and who played a few games at billiards 
with Captain Crawley, replenished Rawdon’s purse somewhat, and 
gave him the benefit of that ready money for which the greatest spirits 
are sometimes at a stand-still. 

So the three gentlemen walked down to see the Lightning coach 
come in, Punctual to the minute, the coach crowded inside and out, 
tthe guard blowing his accustomed tune on the horn, the Lightning 
came tearing down the street, and pulled up at the coach-office. 

‘Hullo! there’s old Dobbin,’’ George cried, quite delighted to 
see his old friend perched on the roof, and whose promised visit to 
Brighton had been delayed until now. ‘* How are you, old fellow? 
Glad you’re come down. Emmy 'I! be delighted to see you,’’ Osborne 
said, shaking his comrade warmly by the hand as soon as his descent 
from the vehicle was effected ; and then he added, in a lower and 
agitated voice, ‘‘ What's the news? Have you been in Russell Square? 
What does the governor say ? Tell me everything.’ 

Dobbin looked very pale and grave. ‘‘ I’ve seen your father,”’ said 
he. ‘‘ How’s Amelia—Mrs. George? I'll tell you all the news pres- 
ently ; but I’ve brought the great news of all, and that is—”’ 

‘** Out with it, old fellow,’’ George said. 

‘*We’re ordered to Belgium. All the army goes—Guards and all. 

-Heavytop’s got the gout, and is mad at not being able to move. 
~ O’Dowd goes in command, and we embark from Chatham next week.”’ 

This news of war could not but come with a shock upon our lovers, 
and caused all these gentlemen to look very serious. - 


CHAPTER AXIIE 
CAPTAIN DOBBIN PROCEEDS ON HIS CANVASS, 


HAT is the secret mesmerism which friendship possesses, 
and under the operation of which a person ordi- 
narily sluggish, or cold, or timid, becomes wise, active, 
and resolute, in another’s behalf? As Alexis, aftera 
few passes from Dr. Elliotson, despises pain, reads 
with the back of his head, sees miles off, looks into 
a fim : next week, and performs other wonders, of which, in 
ee ai ea AZ NN his own private normal condition, he is quite incapa- 
a ee Nag ® Ng ble ; so you see, in the affairs of the world and under 
the magnetism of friendship, the modest man becomes 
bold, the shy confident, the lazy active, or the im- 
as | “ petuous prudent and peaceful. What is it, on the 
ees WN We eee other hand, that makes the lawyer eschew his own 
Pegs 5 5 \ cause, and call in his learned brother as an adviser ? 
; ke And what causes the doctor, when ailing, to send for 

é 5 oak Cee his rival, and not sit down and examine his own tongue 

baceaiesos ten See =s-~—soin the chimney-glass, or write his own prescription at 
SS his study-table? I throw out these queries for intelli- 
gent readers to answer, who know, at once, how cred- 

‘ulous we are, and how sceptical, how soft and how obstinate, how firm for others and 
how diffident about ourselves : meanwhile, it is certain that our friend William Dobbin, 
who was personally of so complying a disposition that if his parents had pressed him 
much, it is probable he would have stepped down into the kitchen and married the 
cook, and who, to further his own interests, would have found the most insuper dle 
-difficulty in walking across the street, found himself as busy and eager in the conduct 


—. 
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of George Osborne's affairs, as the most selfish tactician could be in the pursuit of his 
own. ‘ 

While our friend George and his young wife were enjoying the first blushing days 
of the honeymoon at Brighton, honest William was left as George’s plenipotentiary in 
London, to transact all the business part of the marriage. His duty it was to call upon 
old Sedley and his wife, and to keep the former in good humor; to draw Jos and his 
brother-in-law nearer together, so that Jos’s position and dignity, as collector of Bog- 
gley Wollah, might compensate for his father’s loss of station, and tend to reconcile old 
Osborne to the alliance ; and, finally, to communicate it to the latter in such a Way as 
should least irritate the old gentleman. 

Now, before he faced the head of the Osborne house with the news which it was 
his duty to tell, Dobbin bethought him that it would be politic to make friends of the 
rest of the family, and, if possible, have the ladies on his side. They can’t be angry in 
their hearts, thought he. No woman ever was really angry at a romantic marriage. A 
little crying out, and they must come round to their brother ; when the three of us will 
lay siege to old Mr. Osborne. So this Machiavellian captain of infantry cast about him 
for some happy means or stratagem by which he could gently and gradually bring the 
Misses Osborne to a knowledge of their brother’s secret. 

By a little inquiry regarding his mother’s engagements, he was pretty soon able to 
find out by whom of her ladyship’s friends parties were given at that season ; where he 
would be likely to meet Osborne's sisters ; and, though he had that abhorrence of routs 
and evening parties, which many sensible men, alas! entertain, he soon found one 
where the Misses Osborne were to be present. Making his appearance at the ball, 
where he danced a couple of sets with both of them, and was prodigiously polite, he 
actually had the courage to ask Miss Osborne for a few minutes’ conversation at an 
early hour the next day, when he had, he said, to communicate to her news of the very 
greatest interest. 

What was it that made her start back, and gaze upon him for a moment, and then 
on the ground at her feety and make as if she would faint on his arm, had he not by 
opportunely treading on her toes, brought the young lady back to self-control? Why 
was she so violently agitated at Dobbin’s request? This can never be known. But 
when he came the next day, Maria was not in the drawing-room with her sister, and 
Miss Wirt went off for the purpose of fetching the latter, and the captain and Miss 
Osborne were left together. They were both so silent that the tick-tock of the Sacrifice 
of Iphigenia clock on the mantelpiece became quite rudely audible. 

“What a nice party it was last night,’’ Miss Osborne at length began, encourag- 
ingly ; ‘‘and—and how you’re improved in your dancing, Captain Dobbin. Surely 
somebody has taught you,’’ she added, with amiable archness. - [ 

““You should see me dance a reel with Mrs. Major O’Dowd of ours ; and a jig—did 
you ever see a jig? ButI think anybody could dance with you, Miss Osborne, who 
dance so well.’’ ‘ : 

‘*‘Ts the major’s lady young and beautiful, captain ?”’ the fair questioner continued. 
‘Ah, what a terrible thing it must be to be a soldier’s wife! I wonder they have any 
spirits to dance, and in these dreadful times of war, too! Oh, Captain Dobbin, I tremble 
sometimes when I think of our dearest George, and the dangers of the poor soldier. 
Are there many married officers of the —th, Captain Dabbin ?”’ eee 

‘‘ Upon my word, she’s playing her hand rather too openly,’’ Miss Wirt thought ; 
but this observation is merely parenthetic, and was not heard through the crevice of the 
door at which the governess uttered it. | a : 

“* One of our young men is just married,’’ Dobbin said, now coming to the point. 
‘“‘It was a very old attachment, and the young couple are as poor as church mice. : 

“Oh, how delightful! Oh, how romantic !’’ Miss Osborne cried, as the captain 
said ‘‘ old attachment ’’ and “‘ poor.’’ Her sympathy encouraged him. 

‘The finest young fellow in the regiment,’ he continued. Not a braver a 
handsomer officer in the army ; and sucha charming wife ! How you would like her ! 
how you w// like her when you know her, Miss Osborne."’ The young lady thought 
the actual moment had arrived, and that Dobbin’s nervousness which now came on and 
was visible in many twitchings of his face, in his manner of beating the ground oe his 
great feet, in the rapid buttoning and unbuttoning of his frock-coat, etc.—Miss Osborne, 


et say, thought that when he had given himself a little air, he would unbosom himself 
entirely, and prepared eagerly to listen. And the clock, in the altar on which Iphigenia 


was situated, beginning, after a preparatory convulsion, to toll twelve, the mere tolling 


- seemed as if it would last until one—so prolonged was the knell to the anxious 


Rae 


spinster. ' ayey 
‘‘ But it’s not about marriage that I came to speak—that is that marriage—that 1s 
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—no, I mean—my dear Miss Osborne, it’s about our dear friend George,’’ Dobbin 
said. 

‘* About George ?”’ she said in a tone so discomfited that Maria and Miss Wirt laughed 
at the other side of the door, and even that abandoned wretch of a Dobbin felt inclined 
to smile himself ; for he was not altogether unconscious of the state of affairs : George 
having often bantered him gracefully and said, *‘ Hang it, Will, why don’t you take old 
Jane? She’ll have you if you ask her. I'll bet you five to two she will.’’ 

‘‘Ves, about George, then,’’ he continued. ‘‘ There has been a difference between 
him and Mr. Osborne. And I regard him so much—for you know we have been like 
brothers—that I hope and pray the quarrel may be settled. We must go abroad, Miss 
Qsborne. We may be ordered off at a day’s warning. Who knows what may happen 
in the campaign? Don’t be agitated, dear Miss Osborne ; and those two at least should 
part friends.”’ 

‘There has been no quarrel, Captain Dobbin, except a little usual scene with 
papa,’’ the lady said. ‘‘ We are expecting George back daily. What papa wanted was 
only for his good. He has but to come back, and I’m sure all will be well; and dear 
Rhoda, who went away from here in sad, sad anger, I know will forgive him. Woman 
forgives but too readily, captain.”” ; 

‘Such an angel as you Iam sure would,’’ Mr. Dobbin said, with atrocious astute- 
ness. ‘‘ And no man can pardon himself for giving a woman pain. What would you 
feel if a man were faithless to you ?”’ 

‘‘T should perish—I should throw myself out of window—I should take poison—I 
should pine and die. I know I should,’’ Miss cried, who had nevertheless gone through 


one or two affairs of the heart without any idea of suicide. 


‘* And there are others,’’ Dobbin continued, ‘‘ as true and as kind-hearted as your- 
self. I’m not speaking about the West-Indian heiress, Miss Osborne, but about a poor 


- girl whom George once loved, and who was bred from her childhood to think of nobody 


but him. I’ve seen her in her poverty uncomplaining, broken-hearted, without a fault. 
It is of Miss Sedley I speak. Dear Miss Osborne, can your generous heart quarrel with 
your brother for being faithful to her? Could his own conscience ever forgive him if 
he deserted her? Be her friend—she always loved you—and—and I am come here 
charged by George to tell you that he holds his engagement to her as the most sacred 
duty he has, and to entreat you, at least, to be on his side.”’ 

When any strong emotion took possession of. Mr. Dobbin, and after the first word 
or two of hesitation, he could speak with perfect fluency, and it was evident that his 
eloquence on this occasion made some impression upon the lady whom he addressed. 

‘Well,’ said she, ‘‘ this is—most surprising—most painful—most extraordinary— 
what will papa say ?—that George should fling away such a superb establishment as 
was offered to him ; but at any rate he has found a very brave champion in you, Captain 
Dobbin. It is of no use, however,’’ she continued, after a pause ; ‘*I feel for poor Miss 
Sedley, most certainly—most sincerely, you know. We never thought the match a good 
one, though we were always very kind to her here—very. But papa will never consent, 
I am sure. And a well-brought-up young woman, you know, with a well-regulated 
mind, must—George must give her up, dear Captain Dobbin, indeed he must.”’ 

‘‘ Q@ught a man to give up the woman he loved, just when misfortune befell her ?’’ 


- Dobbin said, holding out his hand. ‘* Dear Miss Osborne, is this the counsel I hear from 


you? My dear young lady, you must befriend her. He can’t give her up. He must 
not give her up. Would a man, think you, give you up if you were poor ?”’ 


This adroit question touched the heart of Miss Jane Osborne not a little. ‘“‘I don’t © 


know whether we poor girls ought to believe what you men say, captain,’’ she said. 
There is that in woman’s tenderness which induces her to believe too easily. I’m 
‘aid you are cruel, cruel deceivers’’—and Dobbin certainly thought he felt a pressure 


of the hand which Miss Osborne had extended to him. 


He dropped it in some alarm. ‘‘ Deceivers !’’ said he. *‘‘ No, dear Miss Osborne, 
all men are not; your brother is not ; George has loved Amelia Sedley ever since they 
were children ; no wealth would make him marry any but her. Ought he to forsake 
her? Would you counsel him to do so ?’’ 

What could Miss Jane say to such a question, and with her own peculiar views? 


She could not answer it, so she parried it by saying, ‘‘ Well, if you are not a deceiver, 


at least you are very romantic ;’’ and Captain William let this observation pass without 
challenge. : 
At length when, by the help of further polite speeches, he deemed that Miss 
Osborne was sufficiently prepared to receive the whole news, he poured it into her ear. 
‘* George could not give up Amelia—George was married to her’’—and then he related 
the circumstances of the marriage as we know them already ; how the poor girl would 
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have died had not her lover kept his faith ; how old Sedley had refused ail consent to 
the match, and a license had been got, and Jos Sedley had come from Cheltenham to 
give away the bride ; how they had gone to Brighton in Jos’s chariot-and-four to pass the 
honeymoon ; and how George counted on his dear, kind sisters to befriend him with their 
father, as women—so true and tender as they were—assuredly would do. And so, ask- 
ing permission (readily granted) to see her again, and rightly conjecturing that the news 
he had brought would be told in the next five minutes to the other ladies, Captain 
Dobbin made his bow and took his leave. 

He was scarcely out of the house when Miss Maria and Miss Wirt rushed in to Miss 
Osborne, and the whole wonderful secret was imparted to them by that lady. To do 
them justice, neither of the sisters was very much displeased. There is something about 
a runaway match with which few ladies can be seriously angry, and Amelia rather rose in 
their estimation, from the spirit which she had displayed in consenting to the union. 
As they debated the story, and prattled about it, and wondered what papa would do 
and say, came a loud knock, as of an avenging thunder-clap, at the door, which made 
these conspirators start. It must be papa, they thought. But it was not he. It was 
only Mr. Frederick Bullock, who had come from the City, according to appointment, to 
conduct the ladies to a flower-show. 

This gentleman, as may be imagined, was not kept long in ignorance of the secret: 
But his face, when he heard it, showed an amazement which was very different to that 
look of sentimental wonder which the countenances of the sisters wore. Mr. Bullock 
was a man of the world, and a junior partner of a wealthy firm. He knew what money 
was, and the value of it ; and a delightful throb of expectation lighted up his little eyes 
and caused him to smile on his Maria, as he thought that by this piece of folly of Mr. 
George’s she might be worth thirty thousand pounds more than he had ever hoped to 
get with her. 

‘“ Gad, Jane,’’ said he, surveying even the elder sister with some interest, ‘* Eels 
will be sorry he cried off. You may bea fifty thousand pounder yet.”’ 

The sisters had never thought of the money question up to that moment, but Fred 
Bullock bantered them with graceful gayety about it during their forenoon’s excursion ; 
and they had risen not a little in their own esteem by the time when, the morning 
amusement over, they drove back to dinner. And do not let my respected reader ex- 
claim against this selfishness as unnatural. It was but this present morning, as he rode 
on the omnibus from Richmond ; while it changed horses, this present chronicler, being 
on the roof, marked three little children playing in a puddle below, very dirty, and 
friendly, and happy. To these three presently came another little one. ‘‘ Polly,’’ says 
she, ‘‘ your sister’s got a penny.’’ At which the children got up from the puddle instantly, 
and ran off to pay their court to Peggy. And as the omnibus drove off I saw Peggy 

with the infantine procession at her tail, marching with great dignity toward the stall 
_ of a neighboring lollipop-woman. : 


CHAPTER: XXIV. 
5. IN WHICH MR. OSBORNE TAKES DOWN THE FAMILY BIBLE, 


O, having prepared the sisters, Dobbin hastened away to the 
City to perform the rest and more difficult part of the task 
which he had undertaken. The idea of facing old Osborne 
rendered him not a little nervous, and more than once he © 
thought of leaving the young ladies to communicate a 2 
secret, which, as he was aware, they could not long retain. _ 
But he had promised to report to George upon the manner in 
which the elder Osborne bore the intelligence ; so going into 
the City to the paternal counting-house in Thames Street, he 
dispatched thence a note to Mr. Osborne begging for a half- 
hour’s conversation relative to the affairs of his son George. 
Dobbin’s messenger returned from Mr. Osborne’s house of 
business, with the compliments of the latter, who would be 
very happy to see the captain immediately, and away accord- 
- ingly Dobbin went to confront him. 
The captain, with a half-guilty secret to confess, and with the prospect of a painful 
and stormy interview before him, entered Mr. Osborne's offices with a most_dismal 
_ countenance and abashed gait, and, passing through the outer room where Mr. Chopper 
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presided, was greeted by that functionary from his desk with a waggish air which fur- 
ther discomfited him. Mr. Chopper winked and nodded and pointed his pen toward 
his patron's door, and said, ‘‘ You'll find the governor all right,’’ with the most provok- 
ing good humor. 

Osborne rose too, and shook him heartily by the hand, and said, ‘‘ Howdo, my dear 
boy ?”’ with a cordiality that made poor George’s ambassador feel doubly guilty. His 
hand lay as if dead in the old gentleman’s grasp. He felt that he, Dobbin, was more or 
less the cause of all that had happened. It was he had brought back George to Amelia ; 
it was he had applauded, encouraged, transacted almost the marriage which he was 
come to reveal to George’s father ; and the latter was receiving him with smiles of wel- 
come; patting him on the shoulder, and calling him “‘ Dobbin, my dear boy.’’ The 
envoy had indeed good reason to hang his head. 

Osborne fully believed that Dobbin had come to announce his son's surrender. 
Mr. Chopper and his principal were talking over the matter between George and his 
father at the very moment when Dobbin’s messenger arrived. Both agreed that 
George was sending in his submission. Both had been expecting it for some,days—and 
‘‘Lord ! Chopper, what a marriage we’ll have!’ Mr. Osborne said to his clerk, snap- 
ping his big fingers, and jingling all the guineas and shillings in his great pockets as 
he eyed his subordinate with a look of triumph. : 

With similar operations conducted in both pockets, and a knowing jolly air, 
Osborne from his chair regarded Dobbin seated blank and silent opposite to him. 


‘‘ What a bumpkin he is for a captain in the army,’’ old Osborne thought. ‘*T wonder 
George hasn’t taught him better manners.”’ 
At last Dobbin summoned courage to begin. ‘‘ Sir,’’ said -he, “I’ve brought you 


some very grave news. I have been at the Horse Guards this morning, and there’s no 
doubt that our regiment will be ordered abroad, and on its way to Belgium before the 
week is over. And you know, sir, that we shan’t be home again before a tussle which 
may be fatal to many of us.”’ 


Osborne looked grave. ‘‘ My s——, the regiment will do its duty, sir, I daresay,” 
he said. ; 
‘‘The French are very strong, sir,’’ Dobbin went on. ‘‘ The Russians and Aus- 


trians will be a long time before they can bring their troops down. We shall have the 


_ first of the fight, sir; and depend on it Boney will take care that it shall be a hard 


one. 
‘“What are you driving at, Dobbin?’ his interlocutor said, uneasy and with a 
scowl. ‘‘I suppose no Briton’s afraid of any d—— Frenchman, hey ?”’ ; m 
‘‘T only mean, that before we go, and considering the great and certain® risk that 
hangs over every one of us—if there are any differences between you and George—it 
would be as well, sir, that—that you should shake hands ; wouldn’t it? Should any- 
pone happen to him, I think you would never forgive yourself if you hadn’t parted in 
charity.’’ , ; 
As he said this, poor William Dobbin blushed crimson, and felt and owned that he 


_ himself was a traitor. But for him, perhaps, this severance need never have taken 


place. Why had not George’s marriage been delayed ? What call was there to press it 
on so eagerly? He felt that George would have parted from Amelia at any rate with- 


- outa mortal pang. Amelia, too, might have recovered the shock of losing him. It was 


his counsel had brought about this marriage, and all that was to ensue from it. And 
why was it? Because he ioved her so much that he could not bear to see her unhappy ; 
or because his own sufferings of suspense were so unendurable that he was glad to crush © 
them at once—as we hasten a funeral after a death, or, when a separation from those we 
love is imminent, cannot rest until the parting be over. 

‘* You are a good fellow, William,’’ said Mr. Osborne in a softened voice ; *‘ and 
me and George shouldn’t part in anger, that is true. Look here. I’ve done for him as 
much as any father ever did. He’s had three times as much money from me as I war- 
rant your father ever gave you. But I don’t brag about that. How I’ve toiled for 
him, and worked and employed my talents and energy, / won’t say. Ask Chopper. 
Ask himself. Ask the City of London. Well, I propose to him such a marriage as any 
nobleman in the land might be proud of—the only thing in life I ever asked him—and 
he refuses me. Am / wrong? Is the quarrel of my making? What do I seek but his 
good, for which I’ve been toiling like a convict ever since he was born? Nobody can 
say there’s anything selfish in me. Let him come back. I say, here’s my hand. I say, 
forget and forgive. As for marrying now, it’s out of the question. Let him and Miss 
S. make it up, and make out the marriage afterward, when he comes back a colonel: 
for he shall be a colonel, by G— he shall, if money can do it. I’m glad you’ve brought 
him round. I know it’s you, Dobbin. You’ve took him out of many a scrape before. 
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Let him come. J shan’t be hard. Come along, and dine in Russell Square to-day : 
both of you. The old shop, the old hour. You'll find a neck of venison, and no ques- 
tions asked.”’ 

This praise and confidence smote Dobbin’s heart very keenly. Every moment the 
colloquy continued in this tone, he felt more and-more guilty. ‘' Sir,’’ said hehe Dfear 
you deceive yourself. Iam sure you do. George is much too high-minded a man ever 
to marry formoney. A threat on your part that you would disinherit him in case of 
disobedience would only be followed by resistance on his.”’ 

“ Why, hang it, man, you don’t call offering him eight or ten thousand a year 
threatening him ?”’ Mr. Osborne said, with still provoking good humor, ‘‘’Gad, if Miss 
S. will have me, ’'m her man. /a’n't particular about a shade or so of tawny.”’ And 
the old gentleman gave his knowing grin and coarse laugh. 

‘You forget, sir, previous engagements into which Captain Osborne had entered,”’ 
the ambassador said gravely, 

““What engagements? What the devil do you mean? You don’t mean,’ Mr. 
Osborne continued, gathering wrath and astonishment as the thought now first came 
upon him—‘* you don’t mean that he’s such a d fool as to be still hankering after 


_ that swindling old bankrupt’s daughter? You’ve not come here for to make me sup- 


pose that he wants to marry er? Marry her, that 7s a good one. My son and heir 
marry a beggar’s girl out of a gutter! D—v— him, if he does, let him buy a broorn and 


sweep a crossing. She was always dangling and ogling after him, I recollect now ; and‘ 


I’ve no doubt she was put on by her old sharper of a father.’’ 

““Mr. Sedley was your very good friend, sir,’’ Dobbin interposed, almost pleased 
at finding himself growing angry. ‘‘ Time was you called him better names than 
rogue and swindler. The match was of your making. George had no right to play 
fast and loose—”’ 

““ Fast and loose !’’ howled out old Osborne. ‘‘ Fast and loose! Why, hang me, 
those are the very words my gentleman used himself when he gave himself airs, last 
Thursday was a fortnight, and talked about the British army to his father who made 
him. What, it’s you who have been a setting of him up—is it? and my service to you, 
captain. It’s you who want to introduce beggars into my family. Thank you for noth- 
ing, captain. Marry Aer indeed—he, he! why should he? I warrant you she’d go to 
him fast enough without.’ 

‘“‘ Sir,’’ said Dobbin, starting up in undisguised anger ; ‘‘no man shall abuse that 
lady in my hearing, and you least of all.”’ 

’ ““Oh, you’re a going to call me out, are you? Stop, let me ring the bell for pistols 
‘for tw Mr. George sent you here to insult his father, did he ?’’ Osborne said, pulling 
at the bell-cord. 

‘“Mr. Osborne,’’ said Dobbin, with a faltering voice, ‘‘ it’s you who are insulting 
the best creature in the world. You had best spare her, sir, for she’s your son’s wife.’’ 

And with this, feeling that he could say no more, Dobbin went away, Osborne 
sinking back in his chair, and looking wildly after him. A clerk came in, obedient to 
the bell ; and the captain was scarcely out of the court where Mr. Osborne’s offices 
were, when Mr. Chopper, the chief clerk, came rushing hatless after him. 7 

‘‘ For God’s sake, what is it?’ Mr. Chopper said, catching the captain by the skirt. 
‘‘ The governor's in a fit. What has Mr. George been doing ?”’ » Fara 


‘‘ He married Miss Sedley five days ago,’’ Dobbin replied. ‘‘ I was his groomsman, — 


Mr. Chopper, and you must stand his friend.”’ 

The old clerk shook his head. ‘“‘If that’s your news, captain, it’s bad. The gov- 
ernor will never forgive him.”’ 

Dobbin begged Chopper to report progress to him at the hotel where he was stop- 
ping, and walked off moodily westward, greatly perturbed as to the past and the future. 

When the Russell Square family came to dinner that evening, they found the father 
of the house seated in his usual place, but with that air of gloom on his face which, 
whenever it appeared there, kept the whole circle silent. The ladies, and Mr. Bullock, 
who dined with them, felt that the news had been communicated to Mr. Osborne. His 
dark looks affected Mr. Bullock so far as to render him still and quiet ; but he was un- 
usually bland and attentive to Miss Maria, by whom he sat, and to her sister presiding 
at the head of the table. toll ; 

Miss Wirt, by consequence, was alone on her side of the board, a gap being left 
between her and Miss Jane Osborne. Now this was George's place when he dined at 
home ; and his cover, as we said, was laid for him in expectation of that truant’s ne: 
turn. Nothing occurred during dinner-time except smiling Mr. Frederick’s flagging, 
confidential whispers, and the clinking of plate and china, to interrupt the silence of the 


repast. The servants went about stealthily doing their duty. Mutes at funerals could — 
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not look more glum than the domestics of Mr. Osborne, The neck of venison of which 
he had invited Dobbin to partake was carved by him in perfect silence ; but his own 
share went away almost untasted, though he drank much, and the butler assiduously 
filled his glass. 

At last, just at the end of the dinner, his eyes, which had been staring at everybody 
in turn, fixed themselves for a while upon the plate laid for George. He pointed to it 
presently with his left hand. His daughters looked at him and did not comprehend, or 
choose to comprehend, the signal ; nor did the servants at first understand it. . 

‘‘ Take that plate away,’’ at last he said, getting up with an oath; and with this, 
pushing his chair back, he walked into his own room, 

Behind Mr. Osborne’s dining-room was the usual apartment which went in his 

house by the name of the study, and was sacred to the master of the house. Hither 
Mr. Osborne would retire of a Sunday forenoon when not minded to go to church, and 
here pass the morning in his crimson-leather chair, reading the paper. A couple of 
glazed bookcases were here, containing standard works in stout gilt bindings. The 
“Annual Register,’’ the ‘‘ Gentleman’s Magazine,’’ “‘ Blair’s Sermons,’’ and ‘* Hume 
and Smollett.’’ From year’s end to year’s end he never took one of these volumes from 
the shelf ; but there was no member of the family that would dare for his life to touch 
one of the books, except upon those rare Sunday evenings when there was no dinner- 
party, and when the great scarlet Bible and Prayer-book were taken out from the corner 
where they stood beside his copy of the Peerage, and the servants being rung up to the 
dining-parlor, Osborne read the evening service to his family in aloud, grating, pompous 
voice. No member of the household, child or domestic, ever entered that room with- 
out a certain terror. Here he checked the housekeeper’s accounts, and overhailed the 
bu ler’s cellar-book. Hence he could command, across the clean gravel courtyard, the 
back entrance of the stables with which one of his bells communicated, and into this 
yard the coachman issued from his premises as into a dock, and Osborne swore at him 
from the study-window. Four times a year Miss Wirt entered this apartment to get her 
Salary, and his daughters to receive their quarterly allowance. George as a boy had 
been horsewhipped in this room many times ; his mother sitting sick on the stair listen- 
ing to the cuts of the whip. The boy was scarcely ever known to cry under the punish- 
ment ; the poor woman used to fondle and kiss him secretly, and give him money to 
soothe him when he came out. 

There was a picture of the family over the mantelpiece, removed thither from the 
front room after Mrs. Osborne’s death—George was on a pony, the elder sister holding 
him up a bunch of flowers ; the younger led by her mother’s hand ; all with red cheeks 
and large red mouths, simpering on each other in the approved family-portrait manner. 
The mother lay underground now, long since forgotten—the sisters and brother had a 
hundred different interests of their own, and, familiar still, were utterly estranged from 
each other. Some few score of years afterward, when all the parties represented are 
grown old, what bitter satire there is in those flaunting childish family-portraits, with 
their farce of sentiment and smiling lies, and innocence so seif-conscious and self-satis- 
fied! Osborne’s own state portrait, with that of his great silver inkstand and arm-chair, 
had taken the place of honor in the dining-room, vacated by the family-piece. 

To this study old Osborne retired then, greatly to the relief of the small party 
whom he left. When the servants had withdrawn, they began to talk for a while volu- 
bly but very low; then they went up-stairs quietly, Mr. Bullock accompanying them 
stealthily on his creaking shoes. He had no heart to sit alone drinking wine, and so 
close to the terrible old gentleman in the study hard at hand. ‘ 

An hour at least after dark, the butler, not having received any summons, ventured 
(0 tap at his door and take him in wax candles and tea. The master of the house sat 
in his chair, pretending to read the paper, and when the servant, placing the lights and 
refreshment on the table by him, retired, Mr. Osborne got up and locked the door after 


him. This time there was no mistaking the matter ; all the household knew that some | 


great catastrophe was going to happen which was likely direly to affect Master George. 

In the large shining mahogany escritoire Mr. Osborne had a drawer especially de- 
voted to his son’s affairs and papers. Here he kept all the documents relating to him 
ever since he had been a boy ; here were his prize copy-books and drawing-books, all 
bearing George’s hand, and that of the master ; here were his first letters in large round 


hand, sending his love to papa and mamma, and conveying his petitions for a cake. His 


dear godpapa Sedley was more than once mentioned in them. Curses quivered on old 
Osborne’s livid lips, and horrid hatred and disappointment writhed in his heart, as looking 
through some of these papers he came on that name. They were all marked and dock- 
eted, and tied with red tape. It was—‘‘ From Georgy, requesting 5s., April 23d, r8— ; 


answered, April 25th’’—or ‘‘ Georgy about a pony, October 13th’’—and so forth. In — 


—s 
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another packet were ‘“‘ Dr. S.’s accounts’’—'' G.’s tailor’s bills and outfits, drafts on me 
by G. Osborne, jun.,’’ etc.—his letters’from the West Indies—his agent's letters, and 
the newspapers containing his commissions ; here was a whip he had when a boy, and 
in a paper a locket containing his hair, which his mother used to wear. 

Turning one over after another, and musing over these memorials, the unhappy 
man passed many hours. His dearest vanities, ambitious hopes, had all been here, 
What pride he had in his boy! He was the handsomest child ever seen. Everybody 
said he was like anobleman’s son. A royal princess had remarked him, and kissed him, 
and asked his name in Kew Gardens. What City man could show such another? 
Could a prince have been better cared for? Anything that money could buy had been 
his son’s. He used to go down on speech-days with four horses and” new liveries, and 
scatter new shillings among the boys at the school where George was: when he went 
with George to the depot of his regiment, before the boy embarked for Canada, he gave 
the officers such a dinner as the Duke of York might have sat down to. Had he ever 
tefused a bill when George drew one? There they were—paid without a word. Many 
a general in the army couldn’t ride the horses he had! He had the child before his 
eyes, on a hundred different days when he remembered George—after dinner, when he 
used to come in as bold as a lord and drink off his glass by his father’s side, at the head 
of the table—on the pony at Brighton, when he cleared the hedge and kept up with the 
huntsman-—on the day when he was presented to the Prince Regent at the levee, when 
all St. James’s couldn’t produce a finer young fellow. And this, this was the end of 
all !—to marry a bankrupt and fly in the face of duty and fortune |! What humiliation 
and fury ; what pangs of sickening rage, balked ambition and love ; what wounds of 
outraged vanity, tenderness even, had this old worldling now to suffer under ! 

Having examined these papers, and pondered over this one and the other, in that 
bitterest of all helpless woe, with which miserable men think of happy past times, 
George’s father took the whole of the documents out of the drawer in which he had 
kept them so long, and locked them into a writing-box, which he tied, and sealed with 
his seal. Then he opened the bookcase, and took down the great red Bible we have 
spoken of—a pompous book, seldom looked at, and shining all over with gold. There 
was a frontispiece to the volume, representing Abraham sacrificing Isaac. Here, accord- 
ing to custom, Osborne had recorded on the fly-leaf, and in his large clerk-like hand, 
the dates of his marriage and his wife’s death, and the births and Christian names of his 
children. Jane came first, then George Sedley Osborne, then Maria Frances, and the 
days of the christening of each. Taking a pen, he carefully obliterated George’s name 
from the page ; and when the leaf was quite dry, restored the volume to the place from 
which he had moved it. Then he took a document out of another drawer, where his 
own private papers were kept, and, having read it, crumpled it up and lighted it at one 
of the candles, and saw it burn entirely away in the grate. It was his will ; which be- 
ing burned, he sat down and wrote off a letter, and rang for his servant, whom he 
charged to deliver it in the morning. It was morning already : as he went up to bed, 
the whole house was alight with the sunshine, and the birds were singing among the 
fresh green leaves in Russell Square. ; ne 

Anxious to keep all Mr. Osborne’s family and dependants in good humor, and to 


_ make as many friends as possible for George in his hour of adversity, William Dobbin, 


who knew the effect which good dinners and good wines have upon the soul of man, 
wrote off immediately, on his return to his inn, the most hospitable of invitations to 


- Thomas Chopper, Esquire, begging that gentleman to dine with him at the Slaughters’ 
next day. The note reached Mr. Chopper before he left the City, and the instant reply — 


was, that ‘‘ Mr. Chopper presents his respectful compliments, and will have the honor — 


_ and pleasure of waiting on Captain D.’’ The invitation and the rough draft of the answer 


were shown to Mrs. Chopper and her daughters on his return to Somers’ Town that 


evening, and they talked about military gents and West End men with great exultation 


yet Wide hy % 


as the family sat and partook of tea. When the girls had gone to rest, Mr. and Mrs. 
C. discoursed upon the strange events which were occurring in the governor's family. 
Never had the clerk seen his principal so moved.. When he Went in to Mr. Osborne, 
after Captain Dobbin’s departure, Mr. Chopper found his chief black in the face, and 
all but in a fit: some dreadful quarrel, he was certain, had occurred between Mr. O. 
and the young captain. Chopper had been instructed to make out an account of aut 
sums paid to Captain Osborne within the last three years. And a precious lot o 


-money he has had too,’’ the chief clerk said, and respected his old and young master 
the more for the liberal way in which the guineas had been flung about. The dispute 
- was something about Miss Sedley. Mrs. Chopper vowed and declared she pitied that 


: te 
poor young lady to lose such a handsome young fellow as the capting. As the daug 
of ee Coney speculator, who had paid a very shabby dividend, Mr. Chopper had 
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no great regard for Miss Sedley. He respected the house of Osborne before all others 
in the City of London ; and his hope and wish was that Captain George should marry 
a nobleman’s daughter. The clerk slept a great deal sounder than his principal that 
night ; and, cuddling his children after breakfast (of which he partook with a. very 
hearty appetite, though his modest cup of life was only sweetened with brown sugar), 
he set off in his best Sunday suit and frilled shirt for 
business, promising his admiring wife not to punish 
Captain D.’s port too severely that evening. , 
UH) Pic a Mr. Osborne’s countenance, when he arrived in the 
mt City at his usual time, struck those dependants who 
were accustomed, for good reasons, to watch its ex- 
pression as peculiarly ghastly and worn. At twelve 
o’clock Mr. Higgs (of the firm of Higgs & Blatherwick, 
solicitors, Bedford Row) called by appointment, and 
was ushered into the governor’s private room, and 
closeted there for more than an hour. At about one 
Mr. Chopper received a note brought by Captain Dob- 
bin’s man, and containing an inclosure for Mr. Os- 
borne, which the clerk went in and delivered. A 
short time afterward Mr. Chopper and Mr. Birch, the 
next clerk, were summoned, and requested to witness 
a paper. ‘‘I’ve been making a new will,’’ Mr. Os- 
borne said, to which these gentlemen appended their 
names accordingly. No conversation passed. Mr. 
Higgs looked exceedingly grave as he came into the 
outer rooms, and very hard in Mr. Chopper’s face, but 
there were not any explanations. Jt was remarked that 
. Mr. Osborne was particularly quiet and gentle all day, 
to the surprise of those who had augured ill from his darkling demeanor. He called no 
man names that day, and was not heard to swear once. He left business early, and be- 
fore going away summoned his chief clerk once more, and having given him general 
instructions, asked him, after some seeming hesitation and reluctance to speak, if he 
knew whether Captain Dobbin was in town. 

Chopper said he believed he was. Indeed, both of them knew the fact perfectly. 

Osborne took a letter directed to that officer, and giving it to the clerk, requested 
the latter to deliver it into Dobbin’s own hands immediately. 4 

‘“ And now, Chopper,”’ says he, taking his hat, and with a strange look, ‘‘ my mind 
will be easy.’’ Exactly as the clock struck two (there was no doubt an appointment 
between the pair) Mr. Frederick Bullock called, and he and Mr. Osborne walked away 
together. 


typ hae yt 
{ 


The colonel of the —th regiment, in which Messieurs Dobbin and Osborne had 
companies, was an old general who had made his first campaign under Wolfe at 
Quebec, and was long since quite too old and feeble for command ; but he took some 
interest in the regiment of which he was the nominal head, and made Certain of his 
young officers welcome at his table, a kind of hospitality which I believe is not now 
common among his brethren. Captain Dobbin was an especial favorite of this old 
general. Dobbin was versed in the literature of his profession, and could talk about 
the great Frederick, and the Empress Queen, and their wars, almost as well as the 
general himself, who was indifferent to the triumphs of the present day, and whose 
heart was with the tacticians of fifty years back. This officer sent a summons to Dob- 
bin to come and breakfast with him, on the morning when Mr. Osborne altered his will 
and Mr. Chopper put on his best shirt-frill, and then informed his young favorite, a 
couple of days in advance, of that which they were all expecting—a marching order to 
go to Belgium. The order for the regiment to hold itself in readiness would leave the 
Horse Guards in a day or two ; and as transports were in plenty, they would get their 
route before the week was over. Recruits had come in during the stay of the regiment 
at Chatham ; and the old general hoped that the regiment which had helped to beat 
Montcalm in Canada, and to rout Mr. Washington on Long Island, would prove itself 
worthy of its historical reputation on the oft-trodden battle-grounds of the Low Coun- 
tries. “‘ And so, my good friend, if you have any affaire Jd,’’ said the old general, tak- 
ing a pinch of snuff with his trembling white old hand, and then pointing to the spot of 
his robe de chambre under which his heart was still feebly beating—‘ if you have any 
Phillis to console, or to bid farewell to papa and mamma, or any will to make, I recom- 
mend you to set about your business without delay.’’ With which the general gave his 
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vi ay se * eg and a good-natured nod of his powdered and pig-tailed 
ceedingly vain of his sie tyr» a eer eee ae ny og earch Ane rete 
Se ‘h) ademoiselle Aménaide, of His Majesty’s Theatre, 

Pert he ta 4 aie pore grave, and he thought of our friends at Brighton, and then 
etnies gees ss ae ee that Amelia was always the first thing in his thoughts 
{U0 a aaa eu * y—before father and mother, sisters and duty—always at waking 
rhe ie eae ant day long); and returning to his hotel, he sent off a brief 
aie gah ie a ‘quainting him with the information which he had received, and 
might tend further, he hoped, to bring about a reconciliation with George. 

This note, dispatched by the same messenger who had carried the invitation to 
Chopper on the previous day, alarmed the worthy clerk nota little. It was inclosed to 
him, and as he opened the letter he trembled lest the dinner should be put off on which 
he was calculating. His mind was inexpressibly relieved when he found that the envelope 
was only a reminder for himself. (‘‘ I shall expect you at half-past five,’’ Captain Dob- 
bin wrote). He was very much interested about his employer’s family > but gue voules- 
vous ? a grand dinner was of more concern to him than the affairs of any other mortal 

Dobbin was quite justified in repeating the general’s information to any officers of 
the regiment whom he should see in the course of his peregrinations ; accordingly he 
imparted it to Ensign Stubble, whom he met at the agent’s, and who—such was his 
military ardor—went off instantly to purchase a new sword at the accoutrement- 
maker's. Here this young fellow, who, though only seventeen years of age, and about 
sixty-five inches high, with a constitution naturally rickety and much impaired by pre 
mature brandy and wa- aie ATLA ae! WME aot. 3 ed \ 


ter, had an undoubted | ae 


ith 


courage and a lion's 
heart, poised, tried, 
bent, and balanced a 
weapon such as_ he 
thought would do exe- 
cution among French- 
men. Shouting “ Ha, 
ha!’ and stamping his 
little feet with tremen- 
dous energy, he deliver- 
ed the point twice or 
thrice at Captain Dob- 
bin, who parried the 
thrust laughingly with 
his bamboo walking- 
stick. 

Mr. Stubble, as may 
be supposed from his 
size and_ slenderness, 
was of the Light Bobs. 
Ensign Spooney, on 
the contrary, was a tall 
youth, and belonged to 
(Captain Dobbin’s) the 
Grenadier Company, 
and he tried on a new 
bear-skin cap, under 
which he looked savage 
beyond his years. Then 
' these two lads went off 
to the Slaughters’, and 
having ordered a famous 
dinner, sat down and 
wrote off letters to the 
kind, anxious parents at 
home — letters full of 
love and heartiness, and 


pluck and bad spelling. ‘ 
Ah! there ee waar anxious hearts beating through England at that time, and 


mothers’ prayers and tears flowing in many homesteads. 
Seeing young Stubble engaged in composition at one of the coffee-room tables at 


i 
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the Slaughters’, and the tears trickling down his nose on to the paper (for the young- 
ster was thinking of his mamma, and that he might never see her again), Dobbin, who 
was going to write off a letter to George Osborne, relented, and locked up his desk. 
‘Why should 1?” said he. ‘‘ Let her have this night 
‘in happy. I'll go and see my parents early in the morning, 
I and go down to Brighton myself to-morrow.” 
il So he went up and laid his big hand on young Stub. 
| ble’s shoulder, and backed up that young champion, and 
told him if he would leave off brandy and water he would 
|, bea good soldier, as he always was a gentlemanly, good- 
i hearted fellow. Young Stubble’s eyes brightened up at 
l this, for Dobbin was greatly respected in the regiment, 
a as the best officer and the cleverest man in it. 
——s ‘Thank you, Dobbin,’’ he said, rubbing his eyes with 
his knuckles, ‘‘ I was just—just telling her lwould. And, 
oh, sir, she’s so dam kind to me.’’ The water-pumps were 
at work again, and I am not sure that the soft-hearted 
captain’s eyes did not also twinkle. 

The two ensigns, the captain, and Mr. Chopper dined 
together in the same box. Chopper brought the letter 
from Mr. Osborne, in which the latter briefly presented 
his compliments to Captain Dobbin, and requested him 
lie to forward the inclosed to Captain George Osborne. 
=" Chopper knew nothing further; he described Mr. Os- 
borne’s appearance, it is true, and his interview with his 
lawyer, wondered how the governor had sworn at no- 
body, and—especially as the wine circled round—abounded in speculations and conjec- 
ture But these grew more vague with every glass, and at length became perfectly 
unintelligible. Ata late hour Captain Dobbin put his guest into a hackney coach, in 
a hiccuping state, and swearing that he would be the kick—the kick—captain’s friend 
for ever and ever. 

When Captain Dobbin took leave of Miss Osborne, we have said that he asked leave 
to come and pay her another visit, and the spinster expected him for some hours the 
next day, when, perhaps, had he come, and had he asked her that question which she 
was prepared to answer, she would have declared herself as her brother’s friend, and a 
reconciliation might have been effected between George and his angry father. But 
though she waited at home the captain never came. He had his own affairs to pursue ; 
his own parents to visit and console ; and at an early hour of the day to take his place 
on the Lightning coach, and go down to his friends at Brighton. In the course of the 
day Miss Osborne heard her father give orders that that meddling scoundrel, Captain 
Dobbin, should never be admitted within his doors again, and any hopes in which she 
may have indulged privately were thus abruptly brought to an end. Mr. Frederick | 
Bullock came, and was particularly affectionate to Maria, and attentive to the broken-— 
spirited old gentleman. For though he said his mind would be easy, the means which 
he had taken to secure quiet did not seem to have succeeded as yet, and the events of 
the past two days had visibly shattered him. . 
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CHAPTER XXV. 
IN WHICH ALL THE PRINCIPAL PERSONAGES THINK FIT TO LEAVE BRIGHTON. 


ONDUCTED to the ladies, at the Ship Inn, Dobbin as- 
sumed a jovial and rattling manner, which proved that 
this young officer was becoming a more consummate 
hypocrite every day of his life. He was trying to hide 
his own private feelings, first upon seeing Mrs. George 
Osborne in her new condition, and secondly to mask the 
apprehensions he entertained as.to the effect which the 
dismal news brought down by him would certainly have 
upon her. . 
“It is my opinion, George,’’ he said, ‘‘ that the 
French Emperor will be upon us, horse and foot, before 
three weeks are over, and will give the Duke such a 
dance as shall make the Peninsula appear mere child’s 
play. But you need not say that to Mrs. Osborne, you 
know. There mayn’t be any fighting on our side after 
all, and our business in Belgium may turn out to be a mere military occupation. Many 
persons think so ; and Brussels is full of fine people and ladies of fashion.’’ So it was. 


agreed to represent the duty of the British army in Belgium in this harmless light to — 


Amelia. 
This plot being arranged, the hypocritical Dobbin saluted Mrs. George Osborne 


quite gayly, tried to pay her one or two compliments relative to her new position asa 


4 


bride (which compliments, it must be confessed, were exceedingly clumsy and hung fire 


wofully), and then fell to talking about Brighton, and the sea-air, and the gayeties of — 
the place, and the beauties of the road, and the merits of the Lightning coach and horses” 


—all in a manner quite incomprehensible to Amelia, and very amusing to Rebecca, who — 


was watching the captain, as indeed she watched every one near whom she came. 

Little Amelia, it must be owned, had rather a mean opinion of her husband’s friend, 
Captain Dobbin. He lisped—he was very plain and homely-looking, and exceedingly 
awkward and ungainly. She liked him for his attachment to her husband (to be sure 
there was very little merit in that), and she thought George was most generous and 
kind in extending his friendship to his brother officer. George had mimicked Dobbin’s 
lisp and queer manners many times to her, though, to do him justice, he always spoke 
most highly of his friend’s good qualities. In her little day of triumph, and not know- 
ing him intimately as yet, she made light of honest William—and he knew her opinions 
of him quite well, and acquiesced in them very humbly. A time came when she knew 
him better, and changed her notions regarding him ; but that was distant as yet. 


As for Rebecca, Captain Dobbin had not been two hours in the ladies’ company 


ee 


_ to the following effect : 


before she understood his secret perfectly. She did not like him, and feared him 
privately ; nor was he very much prepossessed in her favor. He was SO honest, that 
her arts and cajoleries did not affect him, and he shrank from her with instinctive repul- 
sion. And as she was by no meaas so far superior to her sex as to be above jealousy, 
she disliked him the more for his adoration of Amelia. Nevertheless, she was very re- 
spectful and cordial in her manner toward him. A friend to the Osbornes ! a friend 
to her dearest benefactors! She vowed she should always love him sincerely : she re- 
membered him quite well on the Vauxhall night, as she told Amelia archly, and she 
made a little fun of him when the two ladies went to dress for dinner. Rawdon Craw- 
ley paid scarcely any attention to Dobbin, looking upon him as a good-natured nincom- 
poop and underbred City man. Jos patronized him with much dignity. 

When George and Dobbin were alone in the latter’s room, to which George had 
followed him, Dobbin took from his desk the letter which he had been charged by Mr. 
Osborne to deliver to his son. ‘‘ It’s not in my father’s handwriting, said George, 
looking rather alarmed ; nor was it; the letter was from Mr, Osborne’s lawyer, and 


“BreprorD Row, May 7, 1815. 


issi i i by the determination which he 
f : commissioned by Mr. Osborne to inform you that he abides by 
Mais fetes to you, and chat in consequence of the marriage which you have been pleased to contract, 
he eae ie consider you henceforth as a member of his family. This determination is final and irrevo- 
cable. 
‘* Although the moneys expe 
him so unsparingly of late years, 


nded upon you in your minority, and the bills which you have drawn upon 
far exceed in amount the sum to which you are entitled in your own right 
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(being the third part of the fortune of your mother, the late Mrs. Osborne, and which reverted to you at her 
decease, and to Miss Jane Osborne and Miss Maria Frances Osborne) ; yet I am instructed by Mr. Osborne 
to say, that he waives all claim upon your estate, and that the sum of 2000/., 4 per cent annuities, at the 
value of the day (being your one-third share of the sum of 6000/.), shall be paid over to yourself or your 


agents upon your receipt for the same, by / 
‘“ Your obedient servt., S. HicGs. 


‘(Dp S.—Mr. Osborne desires me to say, once for all, that he declines to receive any messages, letters, 
or communications from you on this or any other subject.’’ 


‘A pretty way you have managed the affair,’’ said George, looking savagely at 
William Dobbin. “‘ Look there, Dobbin,”’ and he flung over to the latter his parent’s 
letter, ‘‘ A beggar, by Jove, and all in consequence of my d—d sentimentality. Why 
couldn’t we have waited? A ball might have done for me in the course of the war, and 
may still, and how will Emmy be bettered by being left a beggar’s widow? It was all 
your doing. You were never easy until you had got me married and ruined. What 
the deuce am I to do with two thousand pounds? Such a sum won’t last two years. 
 T’ve lost a hundred and forty to Crawley at cards and billiards since I’ve been down 
here. A pretty manager of a man’s matters you are, forsooth.”’ 

_ ** There’s no denying that the position is a hard one,”’ Dobbin replied, after read- 

‘ing over the letter with a blank countenance ; ‘‘ and as you say, it is partly of my mak- 
ing. There are some men who wouldn’t mind changing with you,’’ he added, witha 
bitter smile. ‘‘ How many captains in the regiment have two thousand pounds to the 
fore, think you? You must live on your pay till your father relents, and if you die, 
you leave your wife a hundred a year.”’ 

‘Do you suppose a man of my habits can live on his pay and a hundred a year ?”’ 
George cried out in great anger. ‘You must be a fool to talk so, Dobbin. How the 
deuce am I to keep up my position in the world upon such a pitiful pittance ? I can’t 
change my habits. I must have my comforts. JZ wasn’t brought up on porridge, like 
MacWhirter, or on potatoes, like old O’Dowd. Do you expect my wife to take in 
soldiers’ washing, or ride after the regiment in a baggage-wagon ?”’ 

‘‘ Well, well,’’ said Dobbin, still good-naturedly, ‘‘ we'll get her a better convey- 
ance. But try and remember that you are only a dethroned prince now, George, my 
boy ; and be quiet while the tempest lasts. It won’t be for long. Let your name be 
mentioned in the Gazette, and I’ll engage the old father relents toward you.”’ 

‘‘ Mentioned in the Gazette ’’ George answered. ‘‘And in what part of it? Among 
the killed and wounded returns, and at the top of the list, very likely.’’ 

“Psha! It will be time enough to cry out when we are hurt,’? Dobbin said. 
‘“‘ And if anything happens, you know, George, I have got a little, and I am not a mar- 
rying man, and [ shall not forget my godson in my will,’’ he added, with a smile. 
Whereupon the dispute ended—as many scores of such conversations between Osborne 
and his friend had concluded previously—by the former declaring there was no possi- 
bility of being angry with Dobbin long, and forgiving him very generously after abus- 
ing him without cause. 

‘‘T say, Becky,’’ cried Rawdon Crawley out of his dressing-room, to his lady, who 
was attiring herself for dinner in her own chamber. 

“What?” said Becky’s shrill voice. She was looking over her shoulder in the 
glass. She had put on the neatest and freshest white frock imaginable, and with bare 
shoulders and a little necklace, and a light blue sash, she looked the image of youthful 
innocence and girlish happiness. 

“‘T say, what’ll Mrs. O. do when O. goes out with the regiment ?’’ Crawley said, 
coming into the room, performing a duet on his head with two huge hair-brushes, and 
looking out from under his hair with admiration on his pretty little wife. 

‘© T suppose she’ll cry her eyes out,’’ Becky answered. ‘‘ She has been whimpering 
half a dozen times, at the very notion of it, already to mes: 

: He You don’t care, I suppose?’ Rawdon said, half angry at his wife’s want of 
eeling. ; 

“Vou wretch! don’t you know that I intend to go with you?’ Becky replied. 
‘‘Besides, you’re different. You go as General Tufto’s aide-de-camp. We don’t 
belong to the line,’’ Mrs. Crawley said, throwing up her head with an air that so en- 
chanted her husband that he stooped down and kissed it. : 

“Rawdon dear—don’t you think—you’d better get that— money from Cupid, 
before he goes ?”’ Becky continued, fixing on a killing bow. She called George Osborne, _ é 
Cupid. She had flattered him about his good looks a score of times already. Shei. 

watched over him kindly at écarté of a night when he would drop in to Rawdon's — i 
quarters for a half-hour before bedtime. Lae 

She had often called him a horrid dissipated wretch, and threatened to tell Emmy 
of his wicked ways and naughty, extravagant habits. She brought his cigar and lighted 
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it for him ; she knew the effect of that manceuvre, having 
upon Rawdon Crawley. He thought her eay 4 
their little drives and dinners, ‘ Jilees 
mained very mute and timid 
while Mrs. Crawley and her hus- 
band rattled away together, and 
Captain Crawley (and Jos after 
he joined the young married 
people) gobbled in silence. 

Emmy’s mind somehow mis- 
gave her about her friend. Re- 
becca’s wit, spirits, and accom- 
plishments troubled her with a 
rueful disquiet. They were only 
a week married, and here was 
George already suffering ennui, 
and eager for others’ society! 
She trembled for the future. 
How shall I be a companion for 
him, she thought—so clever and 
so brilliant, and I such a humble, 
foolish creature? How noble it 
was of him to marry me—to give 
up everything and stoop down 
to me! I ought to have refused 
him, only I had not the heart. 
I ought to have stopped at 
home and taken care of poor 
papa. And her neglect of her 
parents (and, indeed, there was 
some foundation for this charge 
which the poor child’s uneasy 
conscience brought against her) was now remembered for the first time, and caused her 
to blush with humiliation. Oh, thought she, I have been very wicked and selfish— 
selfish in forgetting them in their sorrows—selfish in forcing George to marry me. I 
know I’m not worthy of him—I know he would have been happy without me—and 
yet—I tried, I tried to give him up. 

It is hard when, before seven days of marriage are over, such thoughts and confes- 
sions as these force themselves on a little bride’s mind. But so it was, and the night 
before Dobbin came to join these young people—on a fine, brilliant moonlight night of 
May—so warm and balmy that the windows were flung open to the balcony, from which 
George and Mrs. Crawley were gazing upon the calm ocean spread shining before 
them, while Rawdon and Jos were engaged at backgammon within—Amelia, couched in 
a great chair quite neglected, and watching both these parties, felt a despair and 
remorse such as were bitter companions for that tender, lonely soul. Scarce a week was 
past, and it was come to this! The future, had she regarded it, offered a dismal pros- 
pect ; but Emmy was too shy, so to speak, to look to that, and embark alone on that 
wide sea, and unfit to navigate it without a guide and protector. I know Miss Smith 
has a mean opinion of her. But how many, my dear madam, are endowed with your 
prodigious strength of mind? ; 

**Gad, what a fine night, and how bright the moon is !’’ George said, with a puff 
of his cigar, which went soaring up skyward. 

‘How delicious they smell in the open air! 1 adore them. Who’d think the 
moon was two hundred and thirty-six thousand eight hundred and forty-seven miles 
off ?’ Becky added, gazing at that orb with a smile. ‘‘Isn’t it clever of me to remem- 
‘ber that? Pooh! we learned it all at Miss Pinkerton’s! How calm the sea is, and 
how clear everything! I declare I can almost see the coast of France !"’ and her bright 
green eyes streamed out, and shot into the night as if they cou/d see through it. 


practised it in former days 
( brisk, arch, distinguée, delightful. In 
Becky, of course, quite outshone poor Emmy, who re- 
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‘Do you know what I intend to do one morning?” she said ; “'I find I can swim 


beautifully, and some day, when my Aunt Crawley’s companion — old Briggs, you 
 : ow—you remember her—that hook-nosed woman, with the long wisps of hair—when 
“ 2. goes out to bathe, I intend to dive under her awning, and insist ona reconcilia~ 


tion in the water. Isn’t that a stratagem ?” : ; i : i 
George burst out laughing at the idea of this aquatic meeting. What s the row 
there, you two?’ Rawdon shouted out, rattling the box. Amelia was making a fool of 
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herself in an absurd, hysterical manner, and retired to her own room to whimper in 
private. 
Our history is destined in this chapter to go backward and forward in a very irresolute 
manner seemingly, and having conducted our story to to-morrow presently, we shall 
immediately again have occasion to step back to yesterday, so that the whole of the tale 
may get a hearing. As you be- 
hold at her Majesty’s drawing- 
room, the ambassadors’ and 
high dignitaries’ carriages 
whisk off from a private door, 
while Captain Jones’s ladies are 
waiting for their fly; as you 
see in the Secretary of the 
Treasury’s antechamber, a half- 
dozen of petitioners waiting 
patiently for. their audience, 
and called out one by one, 
when suddenly an Irish mem- 
ber or some eminent personage 
enters the apartment, and in- 
stantly walks into Mr. Under- 
Secretary over the heads of all 
the people present ; so in the 
conduct of a tale, the romancer 
= fh —— is obliged to exercise this most 
ET oy AS =| partial sort cf justice. Although 
all the little incidents must be 
heard, yet they must be put off 
when the great events make 
Z their appearance ; and surely 
pee Bil = such a circumstance as that 
which brought Dobbin to 
Brighton, viz., the ordering out 
of the Guards and the line to 
Belgium, and the mustering of 
the allied armies in that coun- 
try under the command of his 
Grace the Duke of Wellington 
—such a dignified circumstance 
as that, I say, was entitled to 
the fas over all minor occur- 
rences whereof this history is 
composed mainly, and hence 
a little trifling disarrangement 
_ and disorder was excusable and 
becoming. We have only now advanced in time so far beyond Chapter XXII. as_ 
to have got our various characters up into their dressing-rooms before the dinner, 
which took place as usual on the day of Dobbin’s arrival. i 

George was too humane or too much occupied with the tie of his neckcloth to con- 
rey at once all the news to Amelia which his comrade had brought with him from Lon- 
don. He came into her room, however, holding the attorney’s letter in his hand, and 
with so solemn and important an air that his wife, always ingeniously on the watch for 
calamity, thought the worst about to befall, and running up to her husband, besought 
her dearest George to tell her everything—he was ordered abroad ; there would be a 
battle next week—she knew there would. 

Dearest George parried the question about foreign service, and with a melancholy 
shake of the head said, ‘‘ No, Emmy ; it isn’t that: it’s not myself I care about ; it’s 
you. I have had bad news from my father. He refuses any communication with me ; 
he has flung us off ; and leaves us to poverty. / can rough it well enough ; but you, 
my dear, how will you bear it? read here.’” And he handed her over the letter. Be 

Amelia, with a look of tender alarm in her eyes, listened to her noble hero as h 
uttered the above generous sentiments, and sitting down on the bed, read the | 
which George gave her with such a pompous, martyr-like air. Her face cleared up as 
she read the document, however. The idea of sharing poverty and privation in com-_ 
pany with the beloved object is, as we have before said, far trom being disagreeable te 
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a warm-hearted woman. The notion was actually pleasant to little Amelia 
usual, she was ashamed of herself for feeling Bikey 2: such an indecorous Bie ree 
checked her pleasure, saying demurely, ‘ Oh, George, how your poor heart must bleed 
at the idea ot being separated from your papa !"’ 

L It does,” said George, with an agonized countenance. 

But he can t be angry with you long,’ she continued. “ Nobody could, I’m 
ie Bee eters you, my dearest, kindest husband. Oh, I shall never forgive my- 
. What vexes me, my poor Emmy, is not my misfortune, but yours,"’ George said, 

I don’t care for a little poverty ; and I think, without vanity, I’ve talents enough to 
make my own way.”’ ; 

‘That you have,”’ interposed his wife, who thought that war should cease, and her 
husband should be made a general instantly, 

rs Yes, I shall make my way as well as another,’’ Osborne went on ; “but you, my 
dear girl, how can I bear your being deprived of the comforts and station in society 
which my wife had a right to expect? My dearest girl in barracks; the wife of a 
soldier ina marching regiment ; subject to all sorts of annoyance and privation! It 
makes me miserable.’”’ 

Emmy, quite at ease, as this was her husband's only cause of disquiet, took his 
hand, and witha radiant face and smile began to warble that stanza from the favorite 
song of ‘*‘ Wapping Old Stairs,’’ in which the heroine, after rebuking her Tom for inat- 
tention, promises *‘ his trowsers to mend, and -his grog too to make,”’ if he will be con- 
stant and kind, and not forsake her. ‘‘ Besides,’’ she said, after a pause, during which 
she looked as pretty and happy as any young woman need, ‘‘ isn’t two thousand pounds 
an immense deal of money, George ?” 

George laughed at her waivefé ; and finally they went down to dinner, Amelia cling- 
ing to George’s arm, still warbling the tune of ‘‘ Wapping Old Stairs,’’ and more 
pleased and light of mind than she had been for some days past. 

Thus the repast, which at length came off, instead of being dismal, was an exceed- 
ingly brisk and merry one. The excitement of the campaign counteracted in George’s 
mind the depression occasioned by the disinheriting letter. Dobbin still kept up: his 
character of rattle. He amused the company with accounts of the army in Belgium, 
where nothing but fétes and gayety and fashion were going on. Then, having a par- 
ticular end in view, this dexterous captain proceeded to describe Mrs. Major O’Dowd 
packing her own and her major’s wardrobe, and how his best epaulets had been stowed 
into a tea-canister, while her own famous yellow turban, with the bird of paradise 
wrapped in brown paper, was locked up in the major’s tin cocked-hat case, and won- 
dered what effect it would have at the French king’s court at Ghent, or the great mili- 
tary balls at Brussels. 

‘“*Ghent ! Brussels !’’ cried out Amelia with a sudden shock and start. ‘‘Is the 
regiment ordered away, George—is it ordered away?’ A look of terror came over the 
sweet, smiling face, and she clung to George as by an instinct. 

‘Don’t be afraid, dear,’’ he said good-naturedly ; ‘‘ it is but a twelve hours’ pas- 
sage. It won’t hurt you. You shall go, too, Emmy.” 

‘* intend to go,’’ said Becky. ‘‘I’m on the staff. General Tufto is a great flirt of 
mine. Isn’t he, Rawdon ?’’ : 

Rawdon laughed out with his usual roar. William Dobbin flushed up quite red. 
‘She can’t go,’’ he said ; ‘‘ think of the—of the danger,”’ he was going to add ; but 
had not all his conversation during dinner-time tended to prove there was none? He 
became very confused and silent. : if 

‘IT must and will go,’’ Amelia cried with the greatest spirit ; and George, applaud- 
ing her resolution, patted her under the chin, and asked all the persons present if they 
ever saw such a termagant of a wife, and agreed that the lady should bear him com- 
pany. ‘‘ We’ll have Mrs. O’Dowd to chaperon you,’’ he said. What cared she so long 
as her husband was near her? Thus somehow the bitterness of a parting was juggled 
away. Though war and danger were in store, war and danger might not befall for - 
months to come. There was a respite at any rate, which made the timid little Amelia 
almost as happy as a full reprieve would have done, and which even Dobbin owned in 
his heart was very welcome. For to be permitted to see her was now the greatest 
privilege and hope of his life, and he thought with himself secretly how he would watch 
and protect her. I wouldn’t have let her go if I had been married to her, he thought. 

But George was the master, and his friend did not think fit to remonstrate. | 
-- Putting her arm round her friend's waist, Rebecca at length carried Amelia off from 
- the dinner-table, where so much business of importance had been discussed, and left the 
_ gentlemen in a highly exhilarated state, drinking and talking very gayly. 
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In the course of the evening Rawdon got a little family note from his wife, which, 
although he crumpled it up and burnt it instantly in the candle, we had the good luck to 
read over Rebecca's shoulder. ‘‘ Great news," she wrote. ‘* Mrs. Bute is gone. Get 
the money from Cupid to-night, as he’ll be off to-morrow most likely. Mind this.—R.” 
So when the little company was about adjourning to coffee in the women’s apartment, 
Rawdon touched Osborne on the elbow, and said gracefully, ‘‘ I say, Osborne, my boy, 
if quite convenient, I'll trouble you for that ’ere small trifle.’”’ It was not quite con- 
venient, but nevertheless George gave him a considerable present instalment in bank- 
notes from his pocketbook, and a bill on his agents at a week's date for the remain- 
Ing sum. 

This matter arranged, George, and Jos, and Dobbin held a council of war over 
their cigars, and agreed that a general move should be made for London in Jos’s open 
carriage the next day. Jos, I think, would have preferred staying until Rawdon Craw- 
ley quitted Brighton, but Dobbin and George overruled him, and he agreed to carry the 
party to town, and ordered four horses, as became his dignity. With these they set off 
in state, after breakfast, the next day. Amelia had risen very early in the morning, 
and packed her little trunks with the greatest alacrity, while Osborne lay in bed deplor- 
ing that she had not a maid to help her. She was only too glad, however, to perform 
this office for herself, A dim, uneasy sentiment about Rebecca filled her mind already ; 
and although they kissed each other most tenderly at parting, yet we know what 
jealousy is; and Mrs. Amelia possessed that among other virtues of her sex. , 


Besides these characters who are coming and going away, we must remember that 
there were some other old friends of ours at Brighton—Miss Crawiey, namely, and the 
suite in attendance upon her. Now, although Rebecca and her husband were but a few 
stones’ throw of the lodgings which the invalid Miss Crawley occupied, the old lady’s 
door remained as pitilessly closed to them as it had been heretofore in London. As 
long as she remained by the side of her sister-in-law, Mrs. Bute Crawley took care that 
her beloved Matilda should not be agitated by a meeting with her nephew. When the 
spinster took her drive, the faithful Mrs. Bute sat beside her in the carriage. When 
Miss Crawley took the air in a chair, Mrs. Bute marched on one side of the vehicle, 
while honest Briggs occupied the other wing. And if they met Rawdon and his wife 
by chance, although the former constantly and obsequiously took off his hat, the Miss- 
Crawley party passed him by with such a 
frigid and killing indifference that Rawdon 
began to despair. 

‘We might as well be in London as 
here,’’ Captain Rawdon often said, with a 
downcast air. 

‘* A comfortable inn in Brighton is bet- 
ter than a sponging-house in Chancery 
Lane,’’ his wife answered, who was of a 
more cheerful temperament. “* Think of 
those two aides-de-camp of Mr. Moses, the 
sheriff’s officer, who watched our lodging 
for a week. Our friends here are very 
stupid, but Mr. Jos and Captain Cupid are 
better companions than Mr. Moses’s men, 
Rawdon, my love.’’ 

‘*T wonder the writs haven’t followed 
me down here,’’ Rawdon continued, still 
desponding. ; 

‘When they do, we'll find means to 
give them the slip,’’ said dauntless little 
Becky, and further pointed out to her hus- 
| band the great comfort and advantage of 
meeting Jos and Osborne, whose acquaint- 
ance had brought to Rawdon Crawley a 
most timely little supply of ready money. 

‘*It will hardly be enough to pay the 
. inn bill,’’ grumbled the guardsman. _ 

‘Why need we pay it ?”’ said the lady, who had an answer for everything. phd 

Through Rawdon’s valet, who still kept up a trifling acquaintance with the male — 
inhabitants of Miss Crawley’s servants’ hall, and was instructed to treat the coachman 
to drink whenever they met, old Miss Crawley’s movements were pretty well known by _ 
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our young couple ; and Rebecca luckily bethought herself of being unwell, and of call- 
ing in the same apothecary who was in attendance upon the spinster, so that their in- 
formation was, on the whole, tolerably complete. Nor was Miss Briggs, although forced 
to adopt a hostile attitude, secretly inimical to Rawdon and his wife. She was 
naturally of a kindly and forgiving disposition. Now that the cause of jealousy was 
removed, her dislike for Rebecca disappeared also, and she remembered the latter’s 
invariable good words and good humor. And, indeed, she and Mrs. Firkin, the lady’s- 
maid, and the whole of Miss Crawley’s household, secretly groaned under the tyranny 
of the triumphant Mrs. Bute. 

As often will be the case, that good but imperious woman pushed her. advantages 
too far, and her successes quite unmercifully. She had in the course of a few weeks 
brought the invalid to such a state of helpless docility, that the poor soul yielded her- 
self entirely to her sister’s orders, and did not even dare to complain of her slavery to 
Briggs or Firkin. Mrs. Bute measured out the glasses of wine which Miss Crawley was 
daily allowed to take, with irresistible accuracy, greatly to the annoyance of Firkin and 
the butler, who found themselves deprived of control over even the sherry-bottle. She 
apportioned the sweet-breads, jellies, chickens ; their quantity and order. Night and 
noon and morning she brought the abominable drinks ordained by the doctor, and made 
her patient swallow them with so affecting an obedience, that Firkin said, ‘' My poor 
missus du take her physic like a lamb.’’ She prescribed the drive in the carriage or the 
ride in the chair, and, in a word, ground down the old lady in her convalescence in 
such a way as only belongs to your proper-managing, motherly, moral woman. If ever 
the patient faintly resisted, and pleaded for a little bit more dinner or a little drop less 
medicine, the nurse threatened her with instantaneous death, when Miss Crawley 
instantly gave in. ‘‘ She’s no spirit left in her,’’ Firkin remarked to Briggs; ‘‘she a’n’t 
“ave called me a fool these three weeks.’’ Finally, Mrs. Bute had made up her mind to 
dismiss the aforesaid honest lady’s-maid, Mr. Bowls, the large confidential man, and 
Briggs herself, and to send for her daughters from the Rectory, previous to removing 
the dear invalid bodily to Queen’s Crawley, when an odious accident happened which 
called her away from duties so pleasing. The Reverend Bute Crawley, her husband, 
riding home one night, fell with his horse and broke his collar-bone. Fever and inflam- 
matory symptoms set in, and Mrs. Bute was forced to leave Sussex for Hampshire. As 
soon as ever Bute was restored, she promised to return to her dearest friend, and 
departed, leaving the strongest injunctions with the household regarding their behavior 
to their mistress ; and as soon as she got into the Southampton coach, there =. a 
jubilee and sense of relief in all Miss Crawley’s house, as the company of person®tassem- 
bled there had not experienced for many a week before. That very day Miss Crawley 
left off her afternoon dose of medicine; that afternoon Bowls opened an independent’ 
bottle of sherry for himself and Mrs. Firkin ; that night Miss Crawley and Miss Briggs 
indulged in a game of piquet instead of one of Porteus’s sermons. It was as in the old 
nursery-story. when the stick forgot to beat the dog, and the whole course of events 
underwent a peaceful and happy revolution. — ; 

At a very early hour in the morning, twice or thrice a week, Miss Briggs used to 
betake herself to a bathing-machine, and disport in the water ina flannel gown and an 
oilskin cap. Rebecca, as we have seen, was aware of this circumstance, and though she 
did not attempt to storm Briggs as she had threatened, and actually dive into that 
lady’s presence and surprise her under the sacredness of the awning, Mrs. Rawdon 
determined to attack Briggs as she came away from her bath, refreshed and invigorated 
by her dip, and likely to be in good humor. — ik 

So getting up very early the next morning, Becky brought the telescope in fnaiy 
sitting-room, which faced the sea, to bear upon the bathing-machines on the beach ; 
saw Briggs arrive, enter her box, and put out to sea ; and was on the shore just as the 
nymph of whom she came in quest stepped out of the little caravan on to the shepatess 
it was a pretty picture: the beach ; the bathing-women’s faces ; the long line of rocks 
and building were blushing and bright in the sunshine. Rebecca wore a kind, tender 
smile on her face, and was holding out her pretty white hand as Briggs emerged from 
the box. What could Briggs do pe ph, the salutation ? . 

“Mi —, Mrs. Crawley,’’ she said. i 

Ree wics acted her baad pressed it to her heart, and with a sudden Heat 
flinging her arms round Briggs, kissed her affectionately. Dear, deax friend !’’ she 
said, with a touch of such natural feeling sy peg Briggs of course at once began to 
m ! athing-woman was mollifed. os. cae 
Bee ahee Yonah no difficulty in engaging Briggs in a long, intimate, and, delightful 
conversation. Everything that had passed since the morning of Becky’s ee osha 
‘ure from Miss Crawley’s house in Park Lane up to the present day, an rs, Bute’s 
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happy retreat, was discussed and described by Briggs. All Miss Crawley’s symptoms, 
and the particulars of her illness and medical treatment, were narrated by the confi- 
dante with that fulness and accuracy which women delight in. About their complaints 
and their doctors do ladies ever tire of talking to each other? Briggs did not on this 
occasion ; nor did Rebecca weary of listening. She was thankful, truly thankful, that 
the dear, kind Briggs, that the faithful, the invaluable Firkin, had been permitted to re- 
main with their benefactress through her illness. Heaven bless her! though she, 
Rebecca, had seemed to act undutifully toward Miss Crawley ; yet was not her fault a 
natural and excusable one? Could she help giving her hand to the man who had won 
her heart? Briggs, the sentimental, could only turn up her eyes to heaven at this 
appeal, and heave a sympathetic sigh, and think that she, too, had given away her affec- 
tions long years ago, and own that Rebecca was no very great criminal. 

‘Can I ever forget her who so befriended the friendless orphan? No, though she 
has cast me off,’’ the latter said, ‘‘I shall never cease to love her, and I would devote 
my life to her service. As my own benefactress, as my beloved Rawdon’s adored rela- 
tive, Ilove and admire Miss Crawley, dear Miss Briggs, beyond any woman in the 
world, and next to her I love all those who are faithful to her. / would never have 
treated Miss Crawley’s faitiful friends as that odious, designing Mrs. Bute has done. 
Rawdon, who wasall heart,’’ Rebecca continued, ‘‘ although his outward manners might 
_ seem rough and careless, had said ahundred times, with tears in his eyes, that he blessed 
Heaven for sending his dearest aunty two such admirable nurses as her attached Firkin 
and her admirable Miss Briggs. Should the machinations of the horrible Mrs. Bute end, 
as she too much feared they would, in banishing everybody that Miss Crawley loved 
from her side, and leaving that poor lady a victim to those harpies at the Rectory, 
Rebecca besought her (Miss Briggs) to remember that her own home, humble as it was, 
was always open to receive Briggs. Dear friend,’’ she exclaimed, in a transport of 
enthusiasm, ‘‘ some hearts can never forget benefits ; a// women are not Bute Crawleys! 
Though why should I complain of her,”’ Rebecca added ; ‘‘ though I have been her tool 
and the victim to her arts, do I not owe my dearest Rawdon to her?’ And Rebecca 
unfolded to Briggs all Mrs. Bute’s conduct at Queen’s Crawley, which, though unintel- 
ligible to her then, was clearly enough explained by the events now—now that the 
attachment had sprung up which Mrs. Bute had encouraged by a thousand artifices— 
now that two innocent people had fallen into the snares which she had laid for them, 
and loved and married and been ruined through her schemes. 

It all very true. Briggs saw the stratagems as clearly as possible. Mrs, Bute 
had made the match between Rawdon and Rebecca. Yet, though the latter was a per- 
fectly innocent victim, Miss Briggs could not disguise from her friend her fear that 
Miss Crawley’s affections were hopelessly estranged from Rebecca, and that the old lady 
would never forgive her nephew for making so imprudent a marriage. 

On this point Rebecca had her own opinion, and still kept up a good heart. If Miss 
Crawley did not forgive them at present, she might at least relent on a future day. 
Even now there was only that puling, sickly Pitt Crawley between Rawdon and a 
baronetcy ; and shouid anything happen to the former, all would be well. At all 
events, to have Mrs. Bute’s designs exposed, and herself well abused, was a satisfaction, 
and might be advantageous to Rawdon’s interest ; and Rebecca, after an hour’s chat 
with her recovered friend, left her with the most tender demonstrations of regard, and 
quite assured that the conversation they had had together would be reported to Miss 
Crawley before many hours were over. 

This interview ended, it became full time for Rebecca to return to her inn, where 
all the party of the previous day were assembled at a farewell breakfast. Rebecca took 
such a tender leave of Amelia as became two women who loved each other as sisters ; 
and having used her handkerchief plentifully, and: hung on her friend's neck as if they 
were parting forever, and waved the handkerchief (which was quite dry, by the way) 
out of window, as the carriage drove off, she came back to the breakfast-table, and ate 
some prawns with a good deal of appetite, considering her emotion ; and while she was 
munching these delicacies explained to Rawdon what had occurred in her morning 
walk between herself and Briggs. Her hopes were very high ; she made her husband 
share them. She generally succeeded in making her husband share all her opinions, 
whether melancholy or cheerful, 

‘You will now, if you please, my dear, sit down at the writing-table and pen me a 
pretty little letter to Miss Crawley, in which you'll say that you are a good boy, and 
that sort of thing.’’ So Rawdon sat down, and wrote off, ‘‘ Brighton, Thursday,’’ and 
‘“My dear Aunt,’’ with great rapidity ; but there the gallant officer’s imagin 
failed him. He mumbled the end of his pen, and looked up in his wife’s 
She could not help laughing at his rueful countenance, and marching up and | 
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the room with her hands behind her, the little woman began to dictate a letter, which he 
took down. . 


Ean ! aden quitting the country and commencing a campaign, which very possibly may 
e fatal— 


“ What??? said Rawdon, rather surprised, but took the humor of the phrase, and 
presently wrote it down with a grin. 

. Which very possibly may be fatal, I have come hither—"’ 

Why not say come here, Becky ? come here’s grammar,”’ the dragoon interposed. 

‘IT have come hither,’’ Rebecca insisted, with a stamp of her fuot, ‘‘ to say farewell 
to my dearest and earliest friend. I beseech you before I go, not perhaps to return, 
ae ae to let me press the hand fromwhich I have received nothing but kindnesses 
all my life. 


‘* Kindnesses all my life,’’ echoed Rawdon, scratching down the words, and quite 
amazed at his own facility of composition. 

‘T ask nothing from you but that we should part riot in anger. I have the pride of 
my family on some points, though not on all. I married a painter’s daughter, and am 
not ashamed of the union.’’ 

‘* No, run me through the body if I am !’" Rawdon ejaculated. 

‘You old booby,’’ Rebecca said, pinching his ear and looking over to see that he 
made no mistakes in spelling—‘‘ beseech is not spelled with an a, and earliest is.’’ So 
he altered these words, bowing to the superior knowledge of his little missis. 

‘‘T thought that you were aware of the progress of my attachment,’’ Rebecca con- 
tinued ; ‘‘I knew that Mrs. Bute Crawley confirmed and encouraged it. But I make 
no reproaches. I married a poor woman, and am content to abide by what I have done. 
Leave your property, dear aunt, as you will. JZ shall never complain of the way in 
which you dispose of it. I would have you believe that I love you for yourself, and not 
for money’s sake. I want to be reconciled to you ere I leave England. Let me, let me 
see you before Igo. A few weeks or months hence it may be too late, and I cannot 
bear the notion of quitting the country without a kind word of farewell from you.”’ 

‘* She won’t recognize my style in ¢hat,’’. said Becky. ‘* I made the sentences short 
and brisk on purpose.’’ And this authentic missive was dispatched under cover to 
Miss Briggs. 

Old Miss Crawley laughed when Briggs, with great mystery, handed her over this 
candid and simple statement. ‘‘ We may read it now Mrs, Bute is away,’’ she said. 
‘** Read it to me, Briggs.”’ 

When Briggs had read the epistle out, her patroness laughed more. ‘‘ Don’t you 
see, you goose,’’ she said to Briggs, who professed to be much touched by the honest 
affection which pervaded the composition—‘‘ don’t you see that Rawdon never wrote a 
word of it? He never wrote to me without asking for money in his life, and all his 
letters are full of bad spelling and dashes and bad grammar. It is that little serpent 
of a governess who rules him.’’ They are all alike, Miss Crawley thought in her heart. 
They all want me dead, and are hankering for my money. 

‘*T don’t mind seeing Rawdon,’’ she added, after a pause, and in a tone of perfect 
indifference. ‘‘I had just as soon shake hands with him as not. Provided there is no 
scene, why shouldn’t we meet? I don’t mind. But human patience has its limits ; 
and mind, my dear, I respectfully decline to receive Mrs. Rawdon—I can’t support ¢haz 
quite’’—and Miss Briggs was fain to be content with this half-message of conciliation, 
and thought that the best method of bringing the old lady and her nephew together 
was to warn Rawdon to be in waiting on the Cliff when Miss Crawley went out for her 
air in her chair. , t ; 

There they met. I don’t know whether Miss Crawley had any private feeling of re- 
gard or emotion upon seeing her old favorite ; but she held out a couple of fingers to 
him with as smiling and good-humored an air as if they had met only the day before. 
And as for Rawdon, he turned as red as scarlet, and wrung off Briggs's hand, so great 
was his rapture and his confusion at the meeting. Perhaps it was interest that moved 
him ; or perhaps affection ; perhaps he was touched by the change which the illness of 

“ the last weeks had wrought in his aunt. sic ane 

‘The old girl has always acted like a trump to me,”’ he said to his wife, as he nar- 
rated the interview, ‘‘and I felt, you know, rather queer, and that sort of thing. I 
walked by the side of the what-d’ye-call-'em, you know, and to her own door, where 


: Bowls came to help her in. And I wanted to go in very much, only—’’ 


t “© You didn’t go in, Rawdon !’’ screamed his wife. al 

4 . **No, my dear ; I’m hanged if I wasn't afraid when it came to the point. iy 
"You fool ! you ought to have gone in, and never come out again, Rebecca said. 
PS ‘Don’t call me names,”’ said the big guardsman sulkily. Perhaps I was a fool, 
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Becky, but you shouldn’t say so;’’ and he gave his wife a look, such as his counte- 
nance could wear when angered, and such as was not pleasant to face. A 

‘‘ Well, dearest, to-morrow you must be on the lookout, and go and see her, mind, 
whether she asks you or no,”’ Rebecca said, trying to soothe her angry yoke-mate. On 
which he replied that he would do exactly as he liked, and would just thank her to 
keep a civil tongue in her head ; and the wounded husband went away, and passed the 
forenoon at the billiard-room, sulky, silent, and suspicious. 


But before the night was over he was compelled to give in, and own, as usual, to 
his wife’s superior prudence and foresight, by the most melancholy confirmation of the 
presentiments which she had regarding the consequences of the mistake which he had 
made. Miss Crawley must have had some emotion upon seeing him and shaking hands 
with him after so long a rupture. She mused upon the meeting a considerable time. 
“Rawdon is getting very fat and old, Briggs,’’ she said to her companion. ‘‘ His nose 
has become red, and he is exceedingly coarse in appearance. His marriage to that 
woman has hopelessly vulgarized him. Mrs. Bute always said they drank together ; 
and I have no doubt they do. Yes; he smelt of gin abominably. I remarked it. 
Didn’t you?” 

In vain Briggs interposed that Mrs. Bute spoke ill of everybody ; and, as far as a 
person in 4er humble position could judge, was an—"’ 

‘An artful, designing woman? Yes, so she is, and she does speak ill of every one ; 
but Iam certain that woman has made Rawdon drink. All those low people do—”’ 

‘‘ He was very much affected at seeing you, ma’am,’’ the companion said ; ‘‘ and J 
am sure, when you remember that he is going to the field of danger—”’ 

‘‘How much money has he promised you, Briggs ?’’ the old spinster cried out. 
working herself into a nervous rage—'‘ there now, of course you begin to cry. I hate 
scenes. Why am I always to be worried ? Go and cry up in your own room, and send 
Firkin to me—no, stop, sit down and blow your nose, and leave off crying, and write a 
- letter to Captain Crawley.’’ Poor Briggs went and placed herself obediently at the 
writing-book. Its leaves were blotted all over with relics of the firm, strong, rapid 
handwriting of the spinster’s late amanuensis, Mrs. Bute Crawley. 

‘Begin ‘My dear sir,’ or ‘ Dear sir,’ that will be better, and say you are desired 
by Miss Crawley—no, by Miss Crawley’s medical man, by Mr. Creamer, to state, that 
my health is such that all strong emotions would be dangerous in my present delicate 
condition, and that I must decline any family discussions or interviews whatever. 
And thank him for coming to Brighton, and so forth, and beg him not to stay any 
longer on my account. And, Miss Briggs, you may add that I wish him a don voyage, 
and that if he will take the trouble to call upon my lawyer’s in Gray Inn Square, he 
will find there a communication for him. Yes, that will do; and that will make him 
leave Brighton.’’ The benevolent Briggs penned this sentence with the utmost satis- 
faction. 

‘To seize upon me the very day after Mrs. Bute was gone,’’ the old lady prattled 
on: ‘‘it was too indecent. Briggs, my dear, write to Mrs. Crawley, and say she 
needn’t come back. No—she needn’t—and she shan’t—and I won’t be a slave in my 
own house—and I won’t be starved and choked with poison. They all want to kill me 
—all—all ;’’ and with this the lonely old woman burst into a scream of hysterical tears. 

The last scene of her dismal Vanity Fair comedy was fast approaching ; the tawdry 
lamps were going out one by one ; and the dark curtain was almost ready to descend. 

That final paragraph, which referred Rawdon to Miss Crawley’s solicitor in Lon- 
don, and which Briggs had written so good-naturedly, consoled the dragoon and his 
wife somewhat, after their first blank disappointment, on reading the spinster’s refusal 
of a reconciliation: And it effected the purpose for which the old lady had caused it to 
be written, by making Rawdon very eager to get to London. 

Out of Jos’s losings and George Osborne’s bank-notes, he paid his bill at the inn, 
the landlord whereof does not probably know to this day how doubtfully his account 
once stood. For, as a general sends his baggage to the rear before an action, Rebecca 
had wisely packed up all their chief valuables and sent them off under care of George’s 
servant, who went in charge of the trunks on the coach back to London. Rawd ind 
his wife returned by the same conveyance next day. ee AY 

‘*T should have liked to see the old girl before we went,’’ Rawdon said. ‘‘ SI 
looks so cut up and altered that I’m sure she can't last long. I wonder what sort of a 
check I shall have at Waxy’s. Two hundred—it can’t be less than two hundred—he ? 
Becky ?”’ Rar ne 

In consequence of the repeated visits of the aides-de-camp of the Sheriff of Middle- — 
sex, Rawdon and his wife did not go back to their lodgings at Brompton, but put up 
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at aninn. Early the next morning Rebecca had an o i i 
0 x Rebece pportunity of seeing them as she 
eer othe suburb on her road to old Mrs: Sedley’s inate at Fulham, ne she went 
_ 00 _a her dear Amelia and her Brighton friends. They were all off to Chatham, 
oh arwich, to take shipping for Reigium with the regiment—kind old Mrs. Sed- 
rss see much depressed and tearful, solitary. Returning from this visit, Rebecca 
Preven er husband, who had been off to Gray's Inn, and learned his fate. He came back 
“ By Jove, Becky,” says he, ‘ na only gi t a 
, y Says Fi -’s only given me twenty pounds ! 
Though it told against themselves, the joke t d d Becky 
laughing at Rawdon’s discomfiture. Ey eae AOA ERASE Re 


CHAPTER XXVI, 
BETWEEN LONDON AND CHATHAM. 


N quitting Brighton, our friend George, as became a person 
of rank and fashion travelling in a barouche with four 
horses, drove in state to a fine hotel in Cavendish Square, 
where a suite of splendid rooms, and a table magnificently 
furnished with plate and surrounded by a half dozen of 
black and silent waiters, was ready to receive the young 
gentleman and his bride. George did the honors of the 
place with a princely air to Jos and Dobbin ; and Amelia, 
for the first time, and with exceeding shyness and timidity, 
presided at what George called her own table. 

George pooh-poohed the wine and bullied the waiters 
royally, and Jos gobbled the turtle with immense satisfac- 
tion. Dobbin helped him to it ; for the lady of the house, 


before whom the tureen was placed, was so ignorant of the contents that she was going 


to help Mr. Sedley without bestowing upon him either calipash or calipee. 

The splendor of the entertainment, and the apartments in which it was given, 
alarmed Mr. Dobbin, who remonstrated after dinner, when Jos was asleep in the great 
chair. But in vain he cried out against the enormity of turtle and champagne that was 
fit for an archbishop. ‘‘I’ve always been accustomed to travel like a gentleman,” 
George said, ‘‘and damme, my wife shall travel like a lady. As long as there’s a shot 
in the locker, she shall want for nothing,”’ said the generous fellow, quite pleased with 
himself for his magnificence of spirit. Nor did Dobbin try to convince him that 
Amelia’s happiness was not centred in turtle soup. 

Awhile after dinner Amelia timidly expressed a wish to go and sée her mamma 
at Fulham ; which permission George granted her with some grumbling. And she 
tripped away to her enormous bedroom, in the centre of which stood the enormous 
funereal bed, ‘‘ that the Emperor Halixander’s sister slep in when the allied sufferings 
was here,’’ and put on her little bonnet and shawl with the utmost eagerness and pleas- 
ure. George was still drinking claret when she returned to the dining-room, and made 
no signs of moving. ‘‘ Aren’t you coming with me, dearest ?’’ she asked him. No; 
the ‘‘dearest’’ had ‘‘ business’’ that night. His man should get her a coach and go 
with her. And the coach being at the door of the hotel, Amelia made George a little 
disappointed courtesy after looking vainly into his face once or twice, and went sadly 
down the great staircase, Captain Dobbin after, who handed her into the vehicle, and 
saw it drive away to its destination. The very valet was ashamed of mentioning the ad- 
dress to the hackney-coachman before the hotei waiters, and promised to instruct him 
when they got farther on. lowe ; 

Dobbin walked home to his old quarters at the Slaughters’, thinking very likely 
that it would be delightful to be in that hackney-coach, along with Mrs. Osborne. 
George was evidently of quite a different taste; for when he had taken wine enough, 
be went off to half price at the play, to see Mr. Kean perform in Shylock. Captain Os- 
borne was a great lover of the drama, and had himself performed high-comedy char- 
acters with great distinction in several garrison theatrical entertainments. Jos slept on 
until long after dark, when he woke up with a start at the motions of his servant, who 
was removing and emptying the decanters on the table ; and the hackney-coach stand 
was again put into requisition for a carriage to convey this stout hero to his lodgings 


and bed. 
‘ 
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Mrs. Sedley, you may be sure, clasped her daughter to her heart with all maternal 
eagerness and affection, running out of the door as the carriage drew up before the lit- 
tle garden-gate, to welcome the weeping, trembling young bride. Old Mr. Clapp, 
who was in his shirt-sleeves, trimming the garden-plot, shrank back alarmed. The 
Irish servant-lass rushed up from the kitchen and smiled a ‘“God bless you !’’ Amelia 
could hardly walk along the flags and up the steps into the parlor. 

How the floodgates were opened, and mother and daughter wept, when they were 
together embracing each other in this sanctuary, may readily be imagined by every 
reailer who possesses the least sentimental turn. When don’t ladies weep? At what 
occasion of joy, sorrow, or other business of life? and, after such an event as a mar- 
riage, mother and daughter were surely at liberty to give way toa sensibility which is 

‘as tender as it is refreshing. About a question of marriage I have seen women who 
hate each other kiss and cry together quite fondly. How much more do they feel when 
they love? Good mothers are married over again at their daughters’ weddings ; and 
as for subsequent events, who does not know how ultra-maternal grandmothers are ?— 
in fact, a woman, until she is a grandmother, does not often really know what to bea 
mother is. Let us respect Amelia and her mamma whispering and whimpering and 
laughing and crying in the parlor and the twilight. Old Mr. Sedley did. He had not 
divined who was in the carriage when it drove up. He had not flown out to meet his 
daughter, though he kissed her very warmly when she entered the room (where he was 
occupied, as usual, with his papers and tapes and statements of accounts), and after 
sitting with the mother and daughter for a short time, he very wisely left the little 
apartment in their possession. bees Spore? > 

George’s valet was looking on in avery supercilious manner at Mr. Clapp in his 
shirt-sleeves, watering his rose-bushes. He took off his hat, however, with much con- 

descension to Mr. Sedley, who asked 

news about his son-in-law, and about 

Jos’s carriage, and whether his horses had 

been down to Brighton, and about that 
infernal traitor Bonaparty, and the war ; 

until the Irish maid-servant came with a 

plate and a bottle of wine, from which 
the old gentleman insisted upon helping 
the valet. He gave him a half-guinea 

too, which the servant pocketed with a 

mixture of wonder and contempt. ‘‘ To 
the health of your master and mistress, 

Trotter,’’ Mr. Sedley said, ‘‘and here’s 

something to drink your health when you 
get home, Trotter.” 

There were but nine days past since 
Amelia had left that little cottage and 
home, and yet how far off the time 
seemed since she had bidden it farewell! 
What a gulf lay between her and that 
past life! She could look back to it from 
her present standing-place, and contem- 
plate, almost as another being, the young 
unmarried girl absorbed in her love, having no eyes but for one special object, receiving 
parental affection if not ungratefully, at least indifferently, and as if it were her due—her 
whole heart and thoughts bent on the accomplishment of one desire. The review of those 
days, so lately gone yet so far away, touched her with shame ; and the aspect of the kind 
parents filled her with tender remorse. Was the prize gained—the heaven of life—and 
the winner still doubtful and unsatisfied? As his hero and heroine pass the matrimonial 
ba rier, the novelist generally drops the curtain, as if the drama were over then ; the 
doubts and struggles of life ended ; as if, once landed in the marriage country, all were 
green and pleasant there; and wife and husband had nothing to do but to link each 
other’s arms together, and wander gently downward toward old age in happy and 
perfect fruition. But our little Amelia was just on the bank of her new country, and 
was already looking anxiously back toward the sad, friendly figures waving farewell 
to her across the stream, from the other distant shore. ; 

In honor of the young bride’s arrival, her mother thought it necessary to prepare I 
don’t know what festive entertainment, and after the first ebullition of talk, took leave 
of Mrs. George Osborne for a while, and dived down to the lower regions of the house 
to a sort of kitchen-parlor (occupied by Mr. and Mrs. Clapp, and in the evening, when 
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her dishes were washed and her curl- y Mi i i 
Me eo aac eaten on, - papers removed, by Miss Flannigan, the Irish ser- 

€ preparing of a magnificent ornamented tea. All 
people have their ways of expressing kindness, and it seemed to Mrs. Sedley that a 
muffin and a quantity of orange marmalade spread out in a little cut-glass saucer would 
be peculiarly agreeable refreshments to Amelia in her most interesting situation. 

While these delicacies were being transacted below, Amelia, leaving the drawing- 
room, walked up-stairs, and found herself, she scarce knew how, in -the little room 
which she had occupied before her marriage, and in that very chair in which she had 
passed so many bitter hours. She sank hack in its arms as if it were an old friend, 
and fell to thinking over the past week and the life beyond it. Already to be looking 
sadly and vaguely back; always to be pining for something which, when obtained, 
brought doubt and sadness rather than pleasure; here was the lot of our poor little 
creature, and harmless, lost wanderer in the great, struggling crowds of Vanity Fair. 


Here she sat, and recalled to herself fondly that image of George to which she had 
knelt before marriage. Did she 


own to herself how different the | 
real man was from that superb | 
young hero whom she had wor- | 
shipped? It requires many, many 
years—and a man must be very | 


bad indeed—before a woman's 
pride and vanity will let her own to 
such a confession. Then Rebecca’s 
twinkling green eyes and baleful 
smile lighted upon her, and filled 
her with dismay. And so she sat 
for a while indulging in her usual 
mood of selfish brooding, in that 
very listless, melancholy attitude 
in which the honest maid-servant 
had found her on the day when = 
she brought up the letter in which : 
George renewed his offer of mar- 
riage. 

She looked at the little white 
bed, which had been hers a few = — 
days before, and thought she === 


| 
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would like to sleep in it that night, ===. _— 
and wake, as formerly, with her === bh aenss aM sf r= seed 


mother smiling over her in the i ee 
morning. Then she thought with terror of the great funereal damask pavilion in the 
vast and dingy state bedroom, which was awaiting her at the grand hotel in Cavendish 
Square. Dear little white bed! how many a long night had she wept on its pillow! 
How she had despaired and hoped to die there! and now were not all her wishes accom- 
plished, and the lover of whom she had despaired her own forever? Kind mother! how 
patiently and tenderly she had watched round that bed! She went and knelt down by 
the bedside ; and there this wounded and timorous, but gentle and loving, soul sought 
for consolation, where as yet, it must be owned, our little girl had but seldom looked for 
it. Love had been her faith hitherto; and the sad, bleeding, disappointed heart began 
f another consoler. : 
9 ave ecm ton to repeat or to overhear her prayers a These, brother, are secrets, 
and out of the domain of Vanity Fair, in which our story lies. 

But this may be said, that when the tea was finally announced, our young lady 
came down-stairs a great deal more cheerful ; that she did not despond or deplore her 
fate, or think about George’s coldness, or Rebecca’s eyes, as she had been wont to do 
of late. She went down-stairs, and kissed her father and mother, and talked to the old 
gentleman, and made him more merry than he had been for many a day. She oe 
down at the piano which Dobbin had bought for her, and sang over all her father s fa- 
vorite old songs. She pronounced the tea to be excellent, and praised the exquisite 
taste in which the marmalade was arranged in the saucers. And in determining to 
make everybody else happy, she found herself: so ; and was sound asleep in the great 
funereal pavilion, and only woke up with a smile when George arrived from the thee 

For the next day George had more important ; business to transact than t at 
which took him to see Mr. Kean in Shylock. — Immediately on his arrival in London he 
had written off to his father’s solicitors, signifying his royal pleasure that an interview 
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should take place between them on the morrow. His hotel losses at billiards and 
cards to Captain Crawley had almost drained the young man’s purse, which wanted re- 
plenishing before he set out on his travels, and he had no resource but to infringe upon 
the two thousand pounds which the attorneys were commissioned to pay over to him. 
He had a perfect belief in his own mind that his father would relent before very long. 
How could any parent be obdurate for a length of time against such a paragon as he 
was? If his mere past and personal merits did not succeed in mollifying his father, 
George determined that he would distinguish himself so prodigiously in the ensuing 
campaign that the old gentleman must give into him, And if not? Bah! the world 
was before him. His luck might change at cards, and there was a deal of spending in 
two thousand pounds. 

So he sent off Amelia once more in a carriage to her mamma, with strict orders and 
carte blanche to the two ladies to purchase everything requisite for a lady of Mrs. 
George Osborne’s fashion, who was going on a foreign tour. They had but one day to 
complete the outfit, and it may be imagined that their business therefore occupied them 
pretty fully. In a carriage once more, bustling about from milliner to linen-draper, 
escorted back to the carriage by obsequious shopmen or polite owners, Mrs. Sedley was | 
herself again almost, and sincerely happy for the first time since their misfortunes. 
Nor was Mrs. Amelia at all.above the pleasure of shopping and bargaining and. seeing 
and buying pretty things. (Would any man, the most philosophic, give twopence for 
a woman who was?) She gave herself a little treat, obedient to her husband’s orders, 
and purchased a quantity of lady’s gear, showing a great deal of taste and elegant dis- 
cernment, as all the shop-folks said. : 

And about the war that was ensuing, Mrs. Osborne was not much alarmed ; Bona- 
party was to be crushed almost without a struggle. Margate packets were sailing 
every day, filled with men of fashion and ladies of note, on their way to Brussels and 
Ghent. People were going not so much to a war as to a fashionable tour. The news-— 
papers laughed the wretched upstart and swindler to scorn. Such a Corsican wretch as 
that withstand the armies of Europe and the genius of the immortal Wellington ! Amelia 
held him in utter contempt ; for it needs not to be said that this soft and gentle crea- 
ture took her opinions from those people who surrounded her, such fidelity being much 
too humble-minded to think for itself. Well, in a word, she and her mother performed 
a great day’s shopping, and she acquitted herself with considerable liveliness and credit 
on this her first appearance in the genteel world of London. 

George, meanwhile, with his hat on one side, his elbows squared, and his swagger- 
ing, martial air, made for Bedford Row, and stalked into the attorney’s office as if he 
was lord of every pale-faced clerk who was scribbling there. He ordered somebody to 
inform Mr. Higgs that Captain Osborne was waiting, in a fierce and patronizing way, 
as if the péken of an attorney, who had thrice his brains, fifty times his money, anda 
thousand times his experience, was a wretched underling who should instantly leave all 
his business in life to attend on the captain’s pleasure. He did not see the sneer of 
contempt which passed all round the room, from the first clerk to the articled gents, 
from the articled gents to the ragged writers and white-faced runners, in clothes too 
tight for them, as he sat there tapping his boot with his cane, and thinking what a par- 
cel of miserable poor devils these were. The miserable poor devils knew all about his 
affairs. They talked about them over their pints of beer at their public-house clubs to ; 
other clerks of a night. Ye Gods, what do not attorneys and attorneys’ clerks know in 
London ! Nothing is hidden from their inquisition, and their familiars mutely rule 
our city. : ee 

-Perhaps George expected, when he entered Mr. Higgs’s apartment, to find that 
gentleman commissioned to give him some message of compromise or conciliation from 
his father ; perhaps his haughty and cold demeanor was adopted as a sign of his spirit 
and resolution ; but if so, his fierceness was met by a chilling coolness and indifference 
on the attorney’s part that rendered swaggering absurd. He pretended to be writing 
at a paper when the captain entered. ©‘ Pray sit down, sir,’’ said he, ‘‘ and I will at- 
tend to your little affair in a moment. Mr. Poe, get the release papers, if you please ;’’ 
and then he fell to writing again. feaca: 

Poe having produced those papers, his chief calculated the amount of two thou- 
sand pounds stock at the rate of the day, and asked Captain Osborne whether he would 
take the sum ina check upon the bankers, or whether he should direct the latter to 
purchase stock to that amount. ‘‘ One of the late Mrs. Osborne’s trustees is out of 
town,’’ he said indifferently, ‘‘ but my client wishes to meet your wishes, and have 
done with the business as quick as possible.”’ . oH 

‘*Give me a check, sir,” said the captain very surlily. ‘*‘ Damn the shillings and 
halfpence, sir,” he added, as the lawyer was making out the amount of the draft ; and, 
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flattering himself that by this stroke of imit . 
blush, he stalked out of rf office with Pee itos bis eS Ry ere ae Ng 

% That chap will be in jail in two years,’’ Mr, Higgs said to Mr. Poe 

Won't O. come round, sir, don’t you think ?”’ 

F Won't the monument come round,’’ Mr, Higgs replied. 

He S$ going it pretty fast,” said the clerk. ‘‘ He’s only married a week, and I 
saw him and some other military chaps handing Mrs. Highflyer to her carriage after 
the play.’’ And then another case was called, and Mr. George Osborne thenceforth 
dismissed from these worthy gentlemen’s memory. 

The draft was upon our friends Hulker and Bullock, of Lombard Street, to whose 
house, still thinking he was doing business, George bent his way, and from whom he 
received his money. Frederick Bullock, Esq., whose yellow face was over a ledger, at 
which sat a demure clerk, happened to be in the banking-room when George entered. 
His yellow face turned to a more deadly color when he saw the captain, and he slunk 
back guiltily into the inmost parlor. George was too busy gloating over the money 
(for he had never had such a sum before) to mark the countenance or the flight of the 
cadaverous suitor of his sister. 

Fred Bullock told old Osborne of his son’s appearance and conduct. ‘‘ He came in 
as bold as brass,’’ said Frederick. ‘‘ He has drawn out every shilling. How long will 
a few hundred pounds last such a chap as that?’ Osborne swore with a great oath 
that he little cared when or how soon he spent it. Fred dined every day in Russell 
Square now. But altogether, George was highly pleased with his day’s business. All 
his own baggage and outfit was put into a state of speedy preparation, and he paid 
Amelia’s purchases with checks on his agents, and with the splendor of a lord. 


; 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
IN WHICH AMELIA JOINS HER REGIMENT. 


HEN Jos’s fine carriage drove up to the inn-door at Chatham, 
the first face which Amelia recognized was the friendly 
countenance of Captain Dobbin, who had been pacing the 
street for an hour past in expectation of his friend’s arrival. 
The captain, with shells on his frock-coat, and a crimson 
sash and sabre, presented a military appearance which 
made Jos quite proud to be able to claim such an acquaint- 
ance, and the stout civilian hailed him witha cordiality very 
different from the reception which Jos vouchsafed to his 
friend in Brighton and Bond Street. 

Along with the captain was Ensign Stubble, who, as the 
barouche neared the inn, burst out with an exclamation of 
‘By Jove! what a pretty girl!’ highly applauding Os- 
borne’s choice. Indeed, Amelia, dressed in her wedding- 
pelisse and pink ribbons, with a flush in her face, occa- 
sioned by, rapid travel through the open air, looked so fresh 
and pretty as fully to justify the ensign’s compliment. 
Dobbin liked him for making it. As he stepped forward 

to help the lady out of the carriage Stubble saw what a pretty little hand she gave 

him, and what a sweet, pretty little foot came tripping down the step. He blushed 
profusely, and made the very best bow of which he was capable ; to which Amelia, see- 

ing the number of the —th regiment embroidered on the ensign’s cap, replied with a 

blushing smile, and a courtesy on her part ; which finished the young ensign on the 

spot. Dobbin took most kindly to Mr. Stubble from that day, and encouraged him to 
talk about Amelia in their private walks, and at each other’s quarters. It became the 
fashion, indeed, among all the honest young fellows of the —th to adore and admire 

Mrs. Osborne. Her simple, artless behavior, and modest kindness of demeanor, won 

all their unsophisticated hearts ; all which simplicity and sweetness are quite im possi- 

ble to describe in print. But who has not beheld these among women, and recognized 
the presence of all sorts of qualities in them, even though they say no more to you than 
that they are engaged to dance the next quadrille, or that it is very hot weather? 

George, always the champion of his regiment, rose immensely in the opinion of the 
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youth of the corps by his gallantry in marrying the portionless young creature, and 
by his choice of such a pretty, kind partner. , 

In the sitting-room which was awaiting the travellers, Amelia, to her surprise, found 
a letter addressed to Mrs. Captain Osborne. It was a triangular billet, on pink paper, 
and sealed with a dove and an olive branch, and a profusion of light-blue sealing-wax, 
and it was written in a very large though undecided female hand. ; 

“Tt’s Peggy O’Dowd’s fist,”’ said George, laughing. ‘‘1 know it by the kisses on 
the seal.’? And in fact it was a note from Mrs. Major O’ Dowd, requesting the pleasure 
of Mrs. Osborne’s company that very evening toa small, friendly party. ‘ You must 
go,’’ George said. ‘‘ You will make acquaintance with the regiment there. O’Dowd 
goes in command of the regiment, and Peggy goes in command of O'Dowd.” 

But they had not been for many minutes in the enjoyment of Mrs. O’Dowd’s letter 
when the door was flung open, and a stout, jolly lady, ina riding-habit, followed by a 
couple of officers of Ours, entered the room. 

‘Sure, I couldn’t stop till tay-time. Present me, Garge, my dear fellow, to your 
lady. Madam, I’m deloitghted to see ye, and to present to you me husband, Meejor 
O’ Dowd ;”’ and with this the jolly lady in the riding-habit grasped Amelia’s hand very 
warmly, and the latter knew at once that the lady was before her whom her husband 
bad so often laughed at. ‘‘ You’ve often heard of me from that husband of yours,’”’ said 
the lady, with great vivacity. 

‘“‘ You’ve often heard of her,’’ echoed her husband, the major. 

Amelia answered, smiling, that she had. 

“And small good he’s told you of me,”’ Mrs. O’Dowd replied, adding that 
‘* George was a wicked divvle.”’ 

‘That I’ll go bail for,’’ said the major, trying to look knowing, at which George 
laughed ; and Mrs. O’Dowd, with a tap of her whip, told the major to be quiet, and 
then requested to be presented in form to Mrs. Captain Osborne. 

‘* This, my dear,”’ said George with great gravity, ‘‘is my very good, kind, and 

¢ excellent friend, Auralia Marga- 
retta, otherwise called Peggy.” 

‘‘Faith, you’re right,’’ inter- 
posed the major. 

‘‘ Otherwise. called Peggy, 
lady of Major Michael O’Dowd, 
of our regiment, and daughter 
of Fitzjurld Ber’sford de Burgo 
Malony, of Glenmalony, County 
Kildare.”’ 

‘‘And Muryan Squeer, Dob- 
lin,’’ said the lady with calm su- 
periority. 

‘* And Muryan Square, sure 
enough,’’ the major whispered. 

‘> Twas there ye coorted me, 
meejor dear,’’ the lady said ; and 
the major assented to this as to 
every other proposition which 
was made generally in company. 

Major O’Dowd, who had 
served his sovereign in every 
quarter of the world, and had 
| paid for every step in his profes- 
| sion by some more than equiv- 
alent act of daring and gallan- 
try, was the most modest, silent, 
sheep-faced, and meek of little 
men, and as obedient to his wife 
as if he had been her tay-boy. 
At the mess-table he sat silently, 
| and drank a great deal. When 
full of liquor he reeled silently home. When he spoke, it was to agree with everybody 
on every conceivable point ; and he passed through life in perfect ease and good-humor 
The hottest suns of India never heated his temper, and the Walcheren ague never shook 
it. He walked up to a battery with just as much indifference as to a dinner-table ; had 
: dined on horse-flesh and turtle with equal relish and appetite, and had an old : Seer, 
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will stop here in Bethesda Place, to be nigh to her favorite preacher, Dr. Ramshorn. 
Mrs. Bunny’s in an interesting situation—faith, and she always is, then—and has given 
the lieutenant seven already. And Ensign Posky’s wife, who joined two months before 
you, my dear, has quarl'd with Tom Posky a score of times, till you can hear ’m ail 
over the bar’ck (they say they’re come to broken pleets, and Tom never accounted for 
his black oi), and she’ll go back to her mother, who keeps a ladies’ siminary at Rich- 
mond-—bad luck to her for running away from it! Where did ye get your finishing, 
my dear? I had moin, and no expince spared, at Madame Flanahan’s, at Ilyssus 
Grove, Booterstown, near Dublin, wid a marchioness to teach us the true Parisian pro- 
nunciation, and a retired mejor-general of the French service to put us through the 
exercise.”’ 

Of this incongruous family our astonished Amelia found herself all of a sudden a 
member, with Mrs. O’Dowd as an elder sister. She was presented to her other female 
relations at tea-time, on whom, as she was quiet, good-natured, and not too handsome, 
she made rather an agreeable impression until the arrival of the gentlemen from the 
mess of the 150th, who all admired her so that her sisters began, of course, to find 
fault with her. 

‘‘T hope Osborne has sown his wild oats,’’ said Mrs. Magenis to Mrs. Bunny. ‘‘If 
a reformed rake makes a good husband, sure it’s she will have the fine chance with 
Garge,’’ Mrs. O'Dowd remarked to Posky, who had lost her position as bride in the 
regiment, and was quite angry with the usurper. And as for Mrs. Kirk : that disciple 
of Dr. Ramshorn put one or two leading professional questions to Amelia, to see 
whether she was awakened, whether she was a professing Christian, and so forth, and 
finding, from the simplicity of Mrs. Osborne’s replies, that she was yet in utter darkness, 
put into her hands three little penny books with pictures, viz., the ‘* Howling Wilder- 
ness,’”’ the ‘‘ Washerwoman of Wandsworth Common,”’ and the “‘ British Soldier’s Best 
Bayonet,’’ which, bent upon awakening her before she slept, Mrs. Kirk begged Amelia 
to read that night ere she went to bed. 

But all the men, like good fellows as they were, rallied round their comrade’s 
pretty wife, and paid her their court with soldierly gallantry. She had alittle triumph, 
which flushed her spirits and made her eyes sparkle. George was proud of her popular- 
ity, and pleased with the manner (which was very gay and graceful, though naive and 
a little timid) with which she received the gentlemen’s attentions and answered their 
compliments. And he in his uniform—how much handsomer he was than any man in 
the room! She felt that he was affectionately watching her, and glowed with pleasure 
at his kindness, ‘‘I will make all his friends welcome,’ she resolved in her heart. ‘*I 
will love all as I love him. I will always try and be gay and good-humored, and make 
his home happy.’’ 

The regiment indeed adopted her with acclamation. The captains approved, the 
lieutenants applauded, the ensigns admired. Old Cutler, the doctor, made one or two 
jokes, which, being professional, need not be repeated; and Cackle, the Assistant 
M.D. of Edinburgh, condescended to examine her upon leeterature, and tried her 
with his three best French quotations. Young Stubble went about from man to man 
whispering, ‘‘ Jove! isn’t shea pretty gal ?"’ and never took his eyes off her except when 
the negus came in. 

As for Captain Dobbin, he never so much as spoke to her during the whole evening. 
But he and Captain Porter of the 150th took home Jos to the hotel, who was in a very 
maudlin state, and had told his tiger-hunt story with great effect, both at the mess-table 
and at the soirée, to Mrs. O’Dowd in her turban and bird of paradise. Having put the 
collector into the hands of his servant, Dobbin loitered about, smoking his cigar before 
the inn door. George had meanwhile very carefully shawled his wife, and brought her 
away from Mrs. O’Dowd’s after a general hand-shaking from the young officers, who 
accompanied her to the fly, and cheered that vehicle as it drove off. So Amelia gave 
Dobbin her little hand as she got out of the carriage, and rebuked him smilingly for not 
having taken any notice of her all night. 

The captain continued that deleterious amusement of smoking long after the inn 
and the street were gone to bed. He watched the lights vanish from George’s sitting- 
room windows, and shine out in the bedroom close at hand. It was almost morning 
when he returned to his own quarters. He could hear the cheering from the ships in 
the river, where the transports were already taking in their cargoes preparatory to drop- 
ping down the Thames. as 
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t. HE regiment with its officers was to be transported in 
, ships provided by his majesty’s government for the 
occasion ; and in two days after the festive assembly 
at Mrs. O’Dowd’s apartments, in the midst of cheer- 
ing from all the East India ships in the river, and the 
military on shore, the band playing ‘‘ God save the 
King,’’ the officers waving their hats, and the crews 
hurrahing gallantly, the transports went down the 
river and proceeded under convoy to Ostend. Mean- 
while the gallant Jos had agreed to escort his sister 
and the major’s wife, the bulk of whose goods and 
chattels, including the famous bird of paradise and 
turban, were with the regimental baggage ; so that 
our two heroines drove pretty much unencumbered 
to Ramsgate, where there were plenty of packets ply- 
ing, in one of which they had a speedy passage to 
Ostend. 

That period of Jos’s life which now ensued was 
so full of incident that it served him for conversation 
for many years after, and even the tiger-hunt story 
was put aside for more stirring narratives which he 
had to tell about the great: campaign of Waterloo. 
As soon as he had agreed to escort his sister abroad 
it was remarked that he ceased shaving his upper lip. 
At Chatham he followed the parades and drills with great assiduity. He listened-with 
the utmost attention to the conversation of his brother officers (as he called them in 
after-days sometimes), and learned as many military names as he could. In these 
studies the excellent Mrs. O’ Dowd was of great assistance to him ; and on the day, finally, 
when they embarked on board the Lovely Rose, which was to carry them to their des- 
tination, he made his appearance in a braided frock-coat and duck trousers, with a 
foraging cap ornamented with a smart gold band. MHaving his carriage with him, and 
informing everybody on board confidentially that he was going to join the Duke of 
Wellington’s army, folks mistook him for a great personage, a commissary-general, 
or a government courier at the very least. 

He suffered hugely on the voyage, during which the ladies were Jikewise prostrate ; 
but Amelia was brought to life again as the packet made Ostend, by the sight of the 
transports conveying her regiment, which entered the harbor almost at the same time 
with the Lovely Rose. Jos went ina collapsed state toan inn, while Captain Dobbin 
escorted the ladies, and then busied himself in freeing Jos’s carriage and luggage from 
the ship and the custom-house, for Mr. Jos was at present without a servant, Osborne’s 
man and his own pampered menial having conspired together at Chatham, and refused 
point-blank to cross the water. This revolt, which came. very suddenly, and on the last 
day, so alarmed Mr. Sedley, junior, that he was on the point of giving up the expedi- 
tion, but Captain Dobbin (who made himself immensely officious in the business, Jos 
said) rated him and laughed at him soundly ; the mustachios were grown in advance, 
and Jos finally was persuaded to embark. In place of the well-bred and well-fed London 
domestics, who could only speak English, Dobbin procured for Jos’s party a swarthy 
little Belgian servant who could speak no language at all, but who, by his bustling 
behavior, and by invariably addressing Mr. Sedley as ‘‘ My lord,” speedily acquired 
that gentleman's favor. Times are altered at Ostend now; of the Britons who go 
thither very few look like lords, or act like those members of our hereditary aristocracy. 
They seem for the most part shabby in attire, dingy of linen, lovers of billiards and 

ran igars and greasy ordinaries. : 
poe tat cade be didies a Pets that every Englishman in the Duke of Wellington S 
army paid his way. The remembrance of such a fact surely becomes a nation of ee 
keepers. It was a blessing for a commerce-loving country to be overrun by such an 
army of customers, and to have such creditable warriors to feed. And the ae 
which they came to protect is not military. For a long period of history ter, kere . 
other people fight there. When the present writer went to survey with eagle glance the 
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field of Waterloo, we asked the conductor of the diligence, a portly, warlike-looking 
veteran, whether he had been at the battle. ‘‘ Pas si béte’’—such an answer and senti- 
ment as no Frenchman would own to—was his reply. But, on the other hand, the 
postilion who drove us was a viscount, a son of some bankrupt imperial general, who 
accepted a pennyworth of beer on the road, The moral is surely a good one. 

This flat, flourishing, easy country never could have looked more rich and prosper- 
ous than in that opening summer of 1815, when its green fields and quiet cities were 
enlivened by multiplied red-coats ; when its wide chaussées swarmed with brilliant Eng- 
lish equipages ; when its great canal-boats, gliding by rich pastures and pleasant, quaint 
old villages, by old chateaux lying among old trees, were all crowded with well-to-do 
English travellers ; when the soldier who drank at the village inn, not only drank, but 
paid his score, and Donald, the Highlander,* billeted in the Flemish farm-house, rocked 
the baby’s cradle, while Jean and Jeannette were out getting in the hay. As our painters 
are bent on military subjects just now, I throw out this as a good subject for the pencil, 
to illustrate the principle of an honest English war. All looked as brilliant and harm- 
less as a Hyde Park review. Meanwhile Napoleon, screened behind his curtain of fron- 
tier-fortresses, was preparing for the outbreak which was to drive all these orderly 
people into fury and blood, and lay so many of them low. 

Everybody had such a perfect feeling of confidence in the leader (for the resolute 
faith which the Duke of Wellington had inspired in the whole English nation was as 
intense as that more frantic enthusiasm with which at one time the French regarded 
Napoleon), the country seemed in so perfect a state of orderly defence, and the help at 
hand in case of need so near and overwhelminy, that alarm was unknown, and our trav- 
ellers, among whom two were naturally of avery timid sort, were, like all the other mul- 
tiplied English tourists, entirely at ease. The famous regiment, with so many of whose 
officers we have made acquaintance, was drafted in canal-boats to Bruges and Ghent, 
thence to march to Brussels. Jos accompanied the ladies in the public boats, the 
which all old travellers in Flanders must remember for the luxury and accommodation 
they afforded. So prodigiously good was the eating and drinking on board these slug- 
gish but most comfortable vessels that there are legends extant of an English traveller 
who, coming to Belgium fora week, and travelling in one of these boats, was so delighted 
with the fare there that he went backward and forward from Ghent to Bruges perpetu- 
ally until the railroads were invented, when he drowned himself on the last trip of the 
passage-boat. Jos’s death was not to be of this sort, but his comfort was exceeding, 
and Mrs. O’ Dowd insisted that he only wanted her sister Glorvina to make his happiness 

complete. He sat on the roof of the cabin all 
day drinking Flemish beer, shouting for Isidor, 
his servant, and talking gallantly to the ladies. 

His courage was prodigious. ‘‘ Boney attack 

us’? be cried. ‘‘My dearcreature, my poor Em- 
my, don’t be frightened. There's no danger. 
The allies will be in Paris in two months, I tell 
you ; when I’ll take you to dine in the Palais 
Royal, by Jove! There are three hundred thou- 
sand Rooshians, I tell you, now entering France 
by Mayence and the Rhine—three hundred thou- 
sand under Wittgenstein and Barclay de Tolly. 
my poor love. You don’t know military affairs, 
my dear. I do, and I tell you there’s no infantry 
in France can stand against Rooshian infantry, 
and no general of Boney’s that’s fit to hold a 
candle to Wittgenstein. Then there are the 
Austrians; they are five hundred thousand if a 
man, and they are within ten marches of the 
frontier by this time, under Schwartzenberg and 
{ Prince Charles. Then there are the Prooshians 
under the gallant Prince Marshal. Show me a cavalry chief like him now that Murat is 
gone. Hey, Mrs. O'Dowd? Do you think our little girl here need be afraid? Is there 
any cause for fear, Isidor? Hey, sir 2 Get some more beer.’’ 

Mrs. O'Dowd said that her ‘‘ Glorvina was not afraid of any man alive, let alone a 
Frenchman,’’ and tossed off a glass of beer with a wink which expressed her liking for 
the beverage. mts Te 

Having frequently been in presence of the enemy, or, in other words, faced the ladies 


* This incident is mentioned in Mr. Gleig’s ‘‘ Story of the Battle of Waterloo.” tiaiinelan 
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at Cheltenham and Bath, our friend the collector had lost a great deal of his pristine 
timidity, and was now, especially when fortified with liquor, as talkative as might be. 
He was rather a. favorite with the regiment, treating the young officers with sumptu- 
osity, and amusing them by his military airs. And as there is one well-known regiment 
of the army which travels with a goat heading the column, while another is led by a 
deer, George said, with respect to his brother-in-law, that his regiment marched with 
an elephant. 

Since Amelia’s introduction to the regiment George began to be rather ashamed 
of some of the company to which he had been forced to present her, and determined, 
as he told Dobbin (with what satisfaction to the latter it need not be said), to exchange 
into some better regiment soon, and to get his wife away from those damned vulgar 
women. But this vulgarity of being ashamed of one’s society is much more common 
among men than women (except very great ladies of fashion, who, to be sure, indulge 
in it); and Mrs. Amelia, a natural and unaffected person, had none of that artificial 
shamefacedness which her husband mistook for delicacy on his own part. Thus Mrs. 
O'Dowd had a cock’s plume in her hat, and a very large ‘‘ repayther’’ on her stomach, 
which she used to ring on all occasions, narrating now it had been presented to her by 
her fawther, as she stipt into the car’ge after her mar’ge, and these ornaments, with 
other outward peculiarities of the major’s wife, gave excruciating agonies to Captain 
Osborne, when his wife and the major’s came in contact; whereas Amelia was only 
amused by the honest lady's eccentricities, and not in the least ashamed of her com- 
pany. 

As they made that well-known journey, which almost every Englishman of middle 
rank has travelled since, there might have been more instructive, but few more enter- 
taining, companions than Mrs. Major O'Dowd. ‘‘ Talk about kenal boats, my dear! 
Ye should see the kenal boats between Dublin and Ballinasloe. It’s there the rapid 
travelling is; and the beautiful cattle! Sure me fawther got a goold medal (and his 
excellency himself eat a slice of it, and said never was finer mate in his loif) for a four- 
year-old heifer, the like of which ye never saw in /Ais country any day.’’ And Jos owned 
With a sigh, ‘‘ that for good streaky beef, really mingled with fat and lean, there was no 
country like England.”’ 

‘‘ Except Ireland, where all your best mate comes from,’’ said the major’s lady, 
proceeding, as is not unusual with patriots of her nation, to make comparisons greatly 
in favor of her own country. The idea of comparing the market at Bruges with those 
of Dublin, although she had suggested it herself, caused immense scorn and derision 
on her part. ‘‘ I'll thank ye to tell me what they mean by that old gazabo on the top 
of the market-piace,’’ said she, in a burst of ridicule fit to have brought the old tower 
down. The place was full of English soldiery as they passed. English bugles woke 
them in the morning ; at nightfall they went to bed to the note of the British fife and 
drum ; all the country and Europe was in arms, and the greatest event of history pend- 
ing ; and honest Peggy O'Dowd, whom it concerned as well as another, went on prat- 
tling about Ballinafad, and the horses in the stables at Glenmalony, and the clar’t 
drunk there, and Jos Sedley interposed about curry and rice at Dumdum, and Amelia 
thought about her husband, and how best she should show her love for him—as if these 
were the great topics of the world. 


Those who like to lay down the history-book, and to speculate upon what mught 
have happened in the world but for the fatal occurrence of what actually did take 
place (a most puzzling, amusing, ingenious, and profitable kind of meditation), have no 
doubt often thought to themselves what a specially bad time Napoleon took to come 
back from Elba, and to let loose his eagle from Gulf San Juan to Notre Dame. The: 
historians on our side tell us that the armies of the allied powers were all providentially 
on a war footing, and ready to bear down at a moment’s notice upon the Elban em- 
peror. The august jobbers assembled at Vienna, and carving out the kingdoms of 
Europe according to their wisdom, had such causes of quarrel among themselves as 
might have set the armies which had overcome Napoleon to fight against each other 


- but for the return of the object of unanimous hatred and fear. This monarch had an. 


y i rce because he had jobbed to himself Poland, and was determined to 
Par pasa had robbed half iba, and was bent upon maintaining his acquisi- 
tion ; Italy was the object of a third's solicitude. Each was protesting against the 
rapacity of the other ; and could the Corsican but have waited in prison until all these: 
parties were by the ears, he might have returned and reigned unmolested. But what 
would have become of our story and ea friends then? If all the drops in it were 

ied up, wh: ild become of the sea! ; 
SE a cca while the business of life and living, and the pursuits of pleasure, . 
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e$pecially, went on as if no end were to be expected to them, and no enemy in front. 
/When our travellers arrived at Brussels, in which their regiment was quartered—a great 
' piece of good fortune, as all said—they found themselves in one of the gayest and most 
brilliant little capitals in Europe, and where all the Vanity Fair booths were laid out © 
with the most tempting liveliness and splendor. Gambling was here in profusion, and 
dancing in plenty ; feasting was there to fill with delight that great gourmand of a Jos ; 
there was a theatre where a miraculous Catalani was delighting all hearers ; beautiful 
‘rides, all enlivened with martial splendor ; a rare old city, with strange costumes and 
wonderful architecture, to delight the eyes of little Amelia, who had never before seen 
a foreign country, and fill her with charming surprises ; so that now and fora few 
‘weeks’ space, in a fine, handsome lodging, whereof the expenses were borne by Jos and 
Osborne, who was flush of money and full of kind attentions to his wife—for about a 
fortnight, I say, during which her honeymoon ended, Mrs. Amelia was as pleased and 
happy as any little bride out of England. 

Every day during this happy time there was novelty and amusement for all parties. 
There was a church to see, or a picture-gallery—there was a ride, or an opera. The 
bands of the regiments were making music at all hours. The greatest folks of England 
walked in the park—there was a perpetual military festival. George, taking out his 
wife to a new jaunt or junket every night, was quite pleased with himself, as usual, and 
swore he was becoming quite a domestic character. And a jaunt or a junket with Aim / 
‘Was it not enough to set this little heart beating with joy? Her letters home to her 
mother were filled with delight and gratitude at this season. Her husband bade her 
buy laces, millinery, jewels, and gimcracks of all sorts. Oh, he was the kindest, best, 
‘and most generous of men ! 

The sight of the very great company of lords and ladies and fashionable persons 
who thronged the town, and appeared in every public place, filled George's truly British 
‘soul with intense delight. They flung off that happy frigidity and insolence of demeanor 
which occasionally characterizes the. great at home, and appearing in numberless public 
places, condescended to mingle with the rest of the company whom they met there. 
One night at a party given by the general of the division to which George's regiment be- 
longed, he had the honor of dancing with Lady Blanche Thistlewood, Lord Bareacres’ 
daughter ; he bustled for ices and refreshments for the two noble ladies ; he pushed and 
squeezed for Lady Bareacres’ carriage ; he bragged about the countess when he got 
home in a way which his own father could not have surpassed. He called upon the 
ladies the next day ; he rode by their side in the park ; he asked their party to a great 
‘dinner at a restaurateur’s, and was quite wild with exultation when they agreed to 
come. Old Bareacres, who had not much pride and a large appetite, would go fora 
dinner anywhere. 

‘‘ T hope there will be no women besides our own party,’’ Lady Bareacres said, after 
‘reflecting upon the invitation which had been made, and accepted with too much pre- 
cipitancy. 

‘* Gracious heaven, mamma, you don't suppose the man would bring his wife ?’’ 
shrieked Lady Blanche, who had been languishing in George’s arms in the newly-im-_ 
ported waltz for hours the night before. ‘‘ The men are bearable, but their women—”’ 

‘* Wife, just married, dev’lish pretty woman, I hear,’’ the old earl said. 

‘* Well, my dear Blanche,’’ said the mother, ‘‘I suppose as papa wants to go, we 
‘must go; but we needn’t know them in England, you know.’’ And so, determined to 
cut their new acquaintance in Bond Street, these great folks went to eat his dinner at 
Brussels, and condescending to make him pay for their pleasure, showed their dignity 
by making his wife uncomfortable, and carefully excluding her from the conversation. 
This is a species of dignity in which the high-bred British female reigns supreme. To 
watch the behavior of a fine lady to other and humbler women is a very good sport for 
a philosophical frequenter of Vanity Fair. 
This festival, on which honest George spent a great deal of money, was the very 
“dismalest of all the entertainments which Amelia had in her honeymoon. She wrote 
the most piteous accounts of the feast home to her mamma ; how the Countess of Bare- 
acres would not answer when spoken to ; how Lady Blanche stared at her with her eye- 
glass ; and what a rage Captain Dobbin was in at their behavior ; and how my lord, as 
they came away from the feast, asked to see the bill, and pronounced it ad— bad dinner, 
and*d— dear. But though Amelia told all these stories, and wrote home regarding her 
guests’ rudeness and her own discomfiture, old Mrs. Sedley was mightily pleased, never- 
‘theless, and talked about Emmy’s friend, the Countess of Bareacres, with such assiduity 
that the news how his son was entertaining peers and peeresses actually came to 
Osborne’s ears in the city. . 4? eo aia 8 
Those who know the present Lieutenant-General Sir George Tufto, K.C.B., and 
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| ater Sayeed : ihe a ws his high-heeled lacquered boots, leering under 
a Sano Te sib y; as ing a showy chestnut, and ogling broughams in the 
park ose who know the present SirGeorge Tufto would hardly recognize the daring 
peninsular and Waterloo officer. He has thick curling brown hair and black eyebrows 
now, and his whiskers are of the deepest purple. He was light-haired and bald in 1815 

and stouter in the person and in the limbs, which especially have shrunk very much of 
late. When he was about seventy years of age (he is now nearly eighty) his hair, which 
was very scarce and quite white, suddenly grew thick and brown and curly, and his 
whiskers and eyebrows took their present color. Ill-natured people say that his chest 
is all wool, and that his hair, because it never grows, is a wig. Tom Tufto, with whose 
father he quarrelled ever so many years ago, declares that Mademoiselle de Jaisey, of the 
French theatre, pulled his grandpapa’s hair off in the green-room ; but Tom is notori- 
ously spiteful and jealous ; and the general’s wig has nothing to do with our story. 


One day, as some of our friends of the —th were sauntering in the flower-market of 
Brussels, having 


been to see the 
Hotel de Ville, 
which Mrs.. Ma- 
jor O’Dowd de- 
clared was not 
near so large or 
handsome as her 
fawther’s man- 
sion of Glenma- 
lony, an officer of 
rank, with an 
orderly behind 
him, rode up to 
the market, and 
descending from 
his horse, came 
among the flow- 
ers and selected 
the very finest 
bouquet which 
money could 
buy. The beau- 
tiful bundle be- 
ing tied up ina 
paper, the officer 
remounted, giv- 
ing the nosegay 
into the charge 
of his military 
groom, who car- 
ried it with a 
grin, following 
his chief, who 
rode away in 
great state and 
self-satisfaction. 

‘““You_ should 
see the flowers at 
Glenmalony,”’ 


Mrs. O’Dowd ; 6 
was remarking. ‘‘ Me fawther has three Scotch garners with nine helpers. We have an 
to fs = 5 


acre of hot-houses, and pines as common as pays in the sayson. Our greeps weighs six 
pounds every bunch of ’em, and, upon me honor and conscience, I think our magnolias 
is as big as tay-kettles.”’ pet 
: Dobbin, Lg Barer used to “draw, out eMrs: O'Dowd. as that wicked Osborne 
delighted in doing (much to Amcelia’s terror, who implored him to spare her), fell back 
in the crowd, crowing and sputtering until he reached a safe distance, when he exploded 
among the astonished market-people with shricks of yelling laughter. & : 
‘“Hwhat’s that gawky giggling about ?? said Mrs. O’Dowd Is it nis nose 


ay 


_ Parc, andGeorge made his friend promise to come speedily to. Osborne’s own residence. 
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bleedn ? He always used to say ‘twas his nose bleedn, till he must have pomped all 
the blood out of ’um. An’t: the magnolias at Glenmalony as big as tay-kettles, 
O'Dowd ?”’ 

‘Deed then they are, and bigger, Peggy,” the major said. When the conversation 
was interrupted in the manner stated by the arrival of the officer who purchased the 
the bouquet. 

‘‘ Devilish fine horse—who is it ?’’ George asked. 

“You should see me brother Molloy Malony’s horse, Molasses, that won the cop at 
the Curragh,’’ the major’s wife was exclaiming, and was continuing the family history 
when her husband interrupted her by saying : 

‘“ It’s General Tufto, who commands the —— cavalry division,’’ adding, quietly, 
‘‘he and I were both shot! in the same leg at Talavera.” 

‘Where you got your step,’’ said George with a laugh. ‘' General Tufto! Then, 
my dear, the Crawleys are come.” ; 

Amelia’s heart fell—she knew not why. The sun did not seem to shine so bright. 
The tall old roofs and gables looked less picturesque all of a sudden, though it was a 
brilliant sunset, and one of the brightest and most beautiful days at the end of May. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
BRUSSELS, 


R. JOS had hired a pair of horses for his open carriage, 
with whichcattle,and the smart London vehicle, he made 
a very tolerable figure in the drives about Brussels. 
George purchased a horse for his private riding, and he 
and Captain Dobbin would often accompany the carriage 
in which Jos and his sister took daily excursions of pleas- 
ure. They went out that day in the park for their accus- 
tomed diversion, and there, sure enough, George’s re- 
“mark with regard to the arrival of Rawdon Crawley and 
Br ENING > his wife proved to be correct, In the midst of a little 
feZ Nil S| troop of horsemen, éonsisting of some of the very greatest 
ave persons in Brussels, Rebecca was seen in the prettiest and 
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ia Arab, which she rode to perfection (having acquired the 
Se art at Queen’s Crawley, where the Baronet, Mr. Pitt, and 
SAN RC ‘Rawdon himself had hee her many lessons), and by the 
i _ ¢- side of the gallant General, Tufto. 
‘Sure it’s the juke himself,’’ cried Mrs. Major O’ Dowd to Jos, who began to blush 
violently ; ‘‘ and that’s Lord: Uxbridge.on the bay. How elegant he looks! Me brother, 
Molloy Malony, is as like him saSi" pon 
Rebecca did not make 
acquaintance Amelia seate 
smile, and by kissing ar 
Then she resumed her conver 
was in the gold-laced cap?””. 


orn 1 in gc ag 
Indian service.’’ But Rawdon Crawle 


ih 


lage ; but as soon as she perceived her old 
noV ledged her presence by a gracious word and 

ers playfully in the direction of the vehicle. 
eneral Tufto, who asked ‘‘ who the fat officer 


aa ‘h Becky replied *‘ that he was an officer in the East 


y rode out of the ranks of his company, and came 


up and shook hands heartily with Amelia, and said to Jos, “ Well, old boy, how are. 


you ?”’ and stared in Mrs. O’Dowd’s face and at the black cock’s feathers until she 
began to think she had made a conquest of him. 


George, who had been delayed behind, rode up almost immediately with Dobbin, 


and they touched their caps to the august personages, among whom Osborne at once 
perceived Mrs. Crawley. He was delighted to see Rawdon leaning over his carriage 
familiarly and talking to Amelia, and met the aide-de-camp’s cordial greeting with 
more than corresponding warmth. The nods between Rawdon and Dobbin were of the 
very faintest specimens of politeness. " . 


Crawley told George where they were stopping, with General Tufto at the Hétel du 


coe) 


‘‘ Sorry I hadn’t seen you three days ago,’’ George said. ‘‘ Had a dinner at the res- 


taurateur’s—rather a nice thing. Lord Bareacres and the countess and Lady Blanche 


tightest of riding habits, mounted on a beautiful little. 
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were good enough to di ; tl ’ 
: & ough to dine with us—wish we'd, had you.” Having thus let his friend 


) >a man of fashion dst ¢ i 
” - es , ’SODorn part d f om Ra don, h 


nané y into whick ey - whi 3 i 

eee their places, one on sath viggenseetbn dca. oe rar 
«sou ERR ge amen mop emma 
unless his grace thought proper to nae! a "igi tae ihc taper comm 3 

DA Ath erdat-actcicato ice, ccs member our family tie. 

Gia eters a : . eel Ker said, eee more at ease now the great man was gone. 

é er a battle won like Salamanca? Hey; Dobbin? But where was it he 
learned his art? In India, my boy! The jungle’s the school fora general, mark me 
ea an eg ia ce myself, too, Mrs. ©'Dowd ; we both of u$ danced the same evening 
due? iss Cutler, daughter of Cutler of the artillery, and a devilish fine girl, at Dum- 

The apparition of the great personages held them all. in talk during the drive and 
at dinner, and until the hour came when they were all to go to the opera. 

It was almost like old England. The house was’ filled with, familiar British faces 
and those toilets for which the British female has) long: been celebrated. Mrs 
O’Dowd's was not the least splendid among these, and she had a curl on her forehead, 
and a set of Irish diamonds and Cairngorms, ‘which outshone all the decorations in the 
house, in her notion. Her presence used to excruciate Osborne ; but go she would 
upon all parties of pleasure on which she heard her young friends were bent. It never 
entered into her thought but that they must be charmed with her company. 

‘* She’s been useful to you, my dear,’’ George said to his wife, whom he could leave 
alone with less scruple when she had this society. ‘‘ But what a comfort it is that 
Rebecca’s come! you will have her for a friend; and we may get rid now of this damn’d 
Irishwoman.’’ To this Amelia did not answer yes or no; and how do we know what 
her thoughts were ? i 

The coup-ad’ wil of the Brussels opera house did not strike Mrs. O’Dowd as being so 
fine as the theatre in Fishamble 


Street, Dublin, nor was French 
music at all equal, in her opinion, 
to the melodies of her native 
country. She favored her friends 


with these’ and other opinions in © 


a very loud tone of voice, and 
tossed about a great clattering fan 
she sported with the most splen- 
did complacency. 

‘““Who is that wonderful 
woman with Amelia, Rawdon, 
love ?”" said a lady in an opposite 
box (who, almost always civil to 
her husband in private, was more 
fond than ever of him in com- 
pany). 

** Don’t you see that creature 
with a yellow thing in her turban, 


and a red satin gown, and agreat | 


watch ?”’ 

-** Near the pretty iittle woman 
in white ?”’ asked a middle-aged 
gentleman seated by the querist’s 
side, with orders in his button, 
and several under-waistcoats, and 
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a great, choky, white stock. _ farce nN ai 
sg That pretty woman in white il Lin | rel 

is Amelia, general; you are re- a #1 obi 

arki ll the pretty women, you naugnty man. 

ai Only Sie) bexad, in the hori 1” said the general, delighted, and the lady gave 
him a tap with a large bouquet which she had. Ty 

“ Bedad it’s him,’’ said Mrs. O’Dowd ; *’ and that’s the very bokay he bought in 

the Marshy aux: Flures !”’ and when Rebecca, having caught her friend's eye, performed 

the little hand-kissing operation once more, Mrs. Major O’ Dowd, taking the compliment 

to herself, returned the salute with a gracious smile, which sent that. unfortunate Dobbin 


shrieking out of the box again. 
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At the end of the act George was out of the box in a moment, and he was even 
going to pay his respects to Rebecca in her /oge. He met, Crawley in the lobby, how- 
ever, where they exchanged a few sentences upon the occurrences of the last fortnight. 

‘You found my check all right at the agent’s?’’ George said, with a knowing air. 

‘All right, my boy,’’ Rawdon answered. ‘‘ Happy to give you your revenge. 
Governor come round ?”’ 

‘“Not yet,’’ said George, ‘‘ but he will; and you know I’ve some private fortune 
through my mother. Has aunty relented ?’’ 

“Sent me twenty pound, damned old screw. When shall we have a meet? The 
general dines out on Tuesday. Can't you come Tuesday? I say, make Sedley cut off 
his mustache. What the dévil does a civilian mean with a mustache and those infernal 
frogs to his coat! By-by. Try and come on Tuesday.’’ And Rawdon was going off 
with two brilliant young gentlemen of fashion, who were, like himself, on the staff of a 


- 


general officer. 
George was only half pleased to be asked to dinner on that particular day when the 


general was wof to dine. ‘‘I will go in and pay my respects to your wife,’’ said he ; at 
which Rawdon said, ‘*‘ Hm, as you please,’’ looking very glum, and at which the two 
young officers exchanged knowing glances. George parted from them and strutted 
down the lobby to the general’s box, the number of which he had carefully counted. 

“« Bytres,’’ said a clear little voice, and our friend tound himself in Rebecca's pres- 
ence, who jumped up, clapped:her hands together, and held out both of them to 
George, so charmed was she to: see him. The general, with the orders in his button, 
stared at the new-comer with a sulky scowl, as muchas to say, © Who the devil are you ?”’ 

‘My dear Captain George !’’ cried little Rebecca in an ecstasy. ‘‘ How good of 
you tocome! The general and I were moping together /é/e-d-/éte. General, this is my 
Captain George of whom you heard me talk.”’ 

“Indeed,” said the general, with a very small bow ; ‘*of what regiment is Captain 
George ?”’ 

George mentioned the —th ; how he wished he could have said it was a crack 
cavalry corps. 

‘Come home lately from the West Indies, I believe. Not seen much service in the 
late war. Quartered here, Captain George ?’’—the general went on with killing haughti- 
ness. 

‘Not Captain George, you stupid man: Captain Osborne,’ Rebecca said. The 
general all the while was looking savagely from one to the other. 

‘‘Captain Osborne, indeed! Any relation to the L— Osbornes ?”’ 

‘‘We bear the same arms,’’ George said, as indeed was the fact; Mr. Osborne 
having consulted with a herald in Long Acre, and picked the L— arms out of the peer-. 
age, when he set up his carriage fifteen years before. The general made no reply to 
this announcement, but took up his opera-glass—the double-barrelled lorgnon was not 
invented in those days--and.pretended to examine the house ; but Rebecca saw that 
his disengaged eye was working round in her direction, and shooting out bloodshot 
glances at her and George. | 

She redoubled in cordiality. ‘‘ How is dearest Amelia? But I needn't ask ; how 
pretty she looks! And who is that nice good-natured looking creature with her—a ~ 
flame of yours?) Oh, you wicked men! And there is Mr. Sedley, eating ice, I declare ; 
how he seems to enjoy it! General, why have we not had any ices ?” 

. ‘ Shall I go and fetch you some ?’’ said the general, bursting with wrath. 

‘Let me go, I entreat-you,’’ George said. j 

‘No, Iwill go to Amelia's box. Dear, sweet girl! Give me your arm, Captain 
George.’’ And so saying, and with a nod to the general, she tripped into the lobby. 
She gave George the queerest, knowingest look when they were together—a look which 
might have been interpreted, ‘‘ Don’t you see the state of affairs, and what a fool I’m 
making of him?’ But he did not perceive it. He was: thinking of his own plans, and 
iost in pompous admiration of his own irresistible powers of pleasing. 

The curses to which the general gave a low utterance, as soon as Rebecca and her 
conqueror had quitted him, were so deep that I am sure no compositor would venture to 
print them were they written down. They came from the general’s heart, and a won- 
derful thing it is to think that the human heart is capable of generating such produce, | 
and can throw out, as occasion demands, such a supply of lust and fury, rage and hatred. 

Amelia’s gentle eyes, too, had been fixed anxiously on the pair whose conduct had 
so chafed the jealous general ; but when Rebecca entered her box she flew to her friend 
with an affectionate rapture which showed itseif, in spite of the publicity of the place : 
for she embraced her dearest friend in the presence of the whole house, at least in full 
view of the general’s glass, now brought to bear upon the Osborne party. Mrs. Raw- 
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don saluted Jos, too, with th indli ine: i ’ ’ 

Poin pola es Oat PoE ah ithe Heine Toi greeting ; she admired Mrs. O’Dowd’s large 
efi i 1p amonds, and wouldn't believe that they were not 
from Golconda direct. She bustled, she chattered, she turned and twisted, and smiled 
upon one, and smirked on another, all in full view of the jealous opera-glass opposite. 
And when the time for the ballet came (in which there was no dancer that went through 
her grimaces or performed her comedy of action better) she skipped back to her own 
box, leaning on Captain Dobbin’s arm this time. No, she would not have George’s ; he 
must stay and talk to his dearest, best, little Amelia. 

‘What a humbug that woman is !"’ honest old Dobbin mumbled to George, when 
he came back from Rebecca's box, whither he had conducted her in perfect silence, and 
with a countenance as glum as an undertaker’s. ‘‘ She writhes and twists about like a 
snake, All the time she was here, didn't you see, George, how she was acting at the 
general over the way ?”’ : : 

Humbug—acting ! Hang it, she’s the nicest little woman in England,’’ George 
replied, showing his white teeth and giving his ambrosial whiskers a twirl. ‘‘ You 
ain’t a man of the world, Dobb n. Damme, look at her now’; she’s talked over Tufto in 
no time. Look how he’s laughing! Gad, what a shoulder she has! Emmy, why 
didn’t you have a bouquet? Everybody has a bouquet.”’ ' 

‘* Faith, then, why didn't you dev one?”’ Mrs. O'Dowd said, and both Amelia and 
William Dobbin thanked her for this timely observation. But beyond this neither of 
the ladies rallied. Amelia was overpowered by the flash and the dazzle anc the fashion- 
able talk of her worldly rival. Even the O’Dowd was silent and subdued after Becky’s 
brilliant apparition, and scarcely said a word more about Glenmalony all the evening. 


‘‘ When do you intend to give up play, George, as you have promised me, any time’ 
these hundred years 2’ Dobbin said to his friend a few days after the night at the opera. | 
‘* When do you intend to give up sermonizing ?’”’ was the other’s reply. ‘‘ What the 
deuce, man, are you alarmed about? We play low ; I won last night. You don’t sup- 
pose Crawley cheats? With fair play, it comes to pretty much the same thing at the . 
year’s end.”’ : 

‘* But I don’t think he cou!d pay if he lost,"” Dobbin said ; and his advice met with 
the success which advice usually commands. Osborne and Crawley were repeatedly, 
together now. General Tufto dined abroad almost constantly. George was always 
welcome in the apartments (very close sndeed to those of the general) which the aide- 
de-camp and his wife occupied in the hotel. 

Amelia's manners were such when she and George visited Crawley and his wife at 
these quarters that they had very nearly come to their first quarrel—that is, George 
scolded his wife violently for her evident unwillingness to go, and the high and mighty 
manner in which she comported herself toward Mrs. Crawley, her old friend; and 
Amelia did not say one single word in reply ; but, with her husband’s eye upon her, and . 
Rebecca scanning her as she felt, was, if possible, more bashful and awkward on the 
second visit which she paid to Mrs. Rawdon than on her first call. 

Rebecca was doubly affectionate, of course, and would not take notice, in the least, . 
of her friend’s coolness. ‘‘I think Emmy has become prouder since her father’s name 
was in the — since Mr. Sedley’s misfortunes,’ Rebecca said, softening the phrase 
charitably for George’s ear. . 

‘‘ Upon my word, I thought when we were at Brighton she was doing me the honor 
to be jealous of me, and now I suppose she is scandalized because Rawdon and I and 
the general live together. Why, my dear creature, how could we, with our means, live 
at all. but for a friend to share expenses? And do you suppose that Rawdon is not big 
enough to take care of my honor? But I'm. very much obliged to Emmy, very,” Mrs. 
Rawdon said. ’ ra 

‘* Pooh, jealousy !”’ answered George; ‘‘ all women are jealous. 

‘« And all men too. - Weren't you jealous of General Tufto, and the general of you, 
on the night of the opera? Why, he was ready to eat me for going with you to visit 
that foolish little wife of yours ; as if I care a pin for either of you,”’ Crawley's wife 
said with a pert toss of her head. ‘Will you dine here? The dragon dines with the 
commander-in-chief. Great news is stirring. They say the French have crossed the 


. 


frontier. We shall have a quiet dinner.”’ Ci i Ab a 

_ George accepted the invitation, although his wife was a little ailing. They were 
now not quite six weeks married. , Another woman was laughing or sneering at her ex- 
pense,, and he notangry. He was not, even angry with himself, this good-natured fel- 
low. It is a shame, he owned to himself ; but hang it, if a pretty woman will throw 
herself in your way, why, what can,a fellow do, you know ? I am rather free about 
women, he had often said, smiling and nodding knowingly to Stubble and Spooney, 
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and other comrades of the mess-table ; and they rather respected him than otherwise 
for this prowess. Next to conquering in war, conquering in love has been a source o: 
pride, time out of mind, among men in Vanity Fair, or how should school-boys brag 
of their amours or Don Juan be popular ? 

So Mr. Osborne, having a firm conviction in his own mind that he was a woman: 
killer and destined to conquer, did not run counter to his fate, but yielded himself up 
to it quite complacently. And as Emmy did not say much or plague him with her 
jealousy, but merely became unhappy and pined over it miserably in secret, he chose to 
fancy that she was not suspicious of what all his acquaintance were perfectly aware— 
namely, that he was carrying on a desperate flirtation with Mrs. Crawley. He rode with 
her whenever she was free. He pretended regimental business to Amelia (by which 
falsehood she was not in the least deceived), and consigning his wife to solitude or her 
brother's society, passed his evenings in the Crawleys’ company, losing money to the 
husband and flattering himself that the wife was dying of love for him. It is very like- 
ly that this worthy couple never absolutely conspired and agreed together in so. many 
words—the one to cajole the young gentleman, while the other won his money at 
cards—but they understood each other perfectly well, and Rawdon let Osborne come 
and go with entire good humor. 

George was so occupied with his new acquaintances that he and William Dobbin 
were by no means so much together as formerly. George avoided him in public and in 
the regiment, and, as we see, did not like those sermons which his senior was disposed 
to inflict upon him. If some parts of his conduct made Captain Dobbin exceedingly 
grave and cool, of what use was it to tell George that, though his whiskers were large 
and his own opinion of his knowingness great, he was as green as a school-boy ? that 
Rawdon was making a victim of him as he had done of many before, and as soon as he 
had used him would fling him off with scorn? He would not listen ; and so, as Dob- 
bin, upon those days when he visited the Osborne house, seldom had the advantage of 
meeting his old friend, much painful and unavailing talk between them was spared. 
Our friend George was in the full career of the pleasures of Vanity Fair. 


There never was, since the days of Darius, such a brilliant train of camp-foliowers 
as hung round the train of the Duke of Wellington’s army in the Low Countries in 
1815, and led it dancing and feasting, as it were, up to the very brink of batile. 
A certain ball which a noble Duchess gave at Brussels on the 15th of June in the above- 
named year is historical. All. Brussels had been in a state of excitement about it, and I 
have heard from ladies who were in that town at the period, that the talk and interest 
of persons of their own sex regarding the ball was much greater even than in respect of 
the enemy in their front. The struggles, intrigues, and prayers to get tickets were 
such as only English ladies will employ in order to gain admission to the society of the 
great of their own nation, 

Jos and Mrs. O’Dowd, who were panting to be asked, strove in vain to procure 
tickets ; but others of our friends were more lucky. For instance, through the interest 
of my Lord Bareacres, and as a set-off for the dinner at the restaurateur’s, George got a 
card for Captain and Mrs. Osborne, which circumstance greatly elated him. Dobbin, 
who was a friend of the general commanding the division in which their regiment was, 
came laughing one day to Mrs. Osborne, and displayed a similar invitation, which made 
Jos envious and George wonder how the deuce #e should be getting into society. Mr. 

_ and Mrs. Rawdon, finally, were of course invited, as became the friends of a general 
_ commanding a cavalry brigade. 
On the appointed night George, having commanded new dresses and ornaments 
of all sorts for Amelia, drove to the famous ball, where his wife did not know a single 
soul. After looking about for Lady Bareacres—who cut him, thinking the card was 
quite enough—and after placing Amelia on a bench, he left her to her own cogitations 
there, thinking, on his own part, that he had behaved very handsomely in getting her 
new clothes and bringing her to the ball, where she was free to amuse herself as she 
liked. Her thoughts were not of the pleasantest, and nobody except honest Dobbi 
came to disturb them. 
While her appearance was an utter failure (as her husband felt with a: ort of rage), 
Mrs. Rawdon Crawley’s début was, on the contrary, very brilliant. She arrived very 
late. Her face was radiant, her dress perfection. In the midst of the great persons 
assembled, and the eye-glasses directed to her, Rebecca seemed to be as cool and col- 
lected as when she used to marshal Miss Pinkerton’s little girls to church. Numbers of 
the men she knew already, and the dandies thronged round her. As for the ladies, it 
was whispered among them that Rawdon had run away with her from aut of a con- 
vent, and that she was a relation of the Montmorency family. She spoke French so 
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perfectly that there might be some truth in this report, and it was agreed that her man- 
ners were fine and her air distingue. Fifty would-be partners thronged round her at 
once, and pressed to have the honor te dance with her. But she said she was engaged, 
and only going to dance very little, and made her way at once to the place where 
Emmy sat, quite unnoticed, and dismally unhappy. And so, to finish the poor child at 
once, Mrs. Rawdon ran and greeted affectionately her dearest Amelia, and began forth- 
with to patronize her. She found fault with her friend’s dress, and her hair-dresser, 
and wondered how she could be so chaussée, and vowed that she must send her corsetiéve 
the next morning. She vowed that it was a delightful ball, that there was everybody 
that every one knew, and only a very few nobodies in the whole room. It is a fact that, 
in a fortnight, and after three dinners in general society, this young woman had got up 
the genteel jargon so well that a native could not speak it better; and it was only 
a her French being so good that you could know she was not a born woman of 
ashion. 

George, who had left Emmy on her bench on entering the ball-room, very soon 
found his way back when Rebecca was by her dear friend’s side. Becky was just lec- 
turing Mrs. Osborne upon the follies which her husband was committing. ‘‘ For God’s 
sake, stop him from gambling, my dear,’’ she said, ‘‘ or he will ruin himself. He and 
Rawdon are playing at cards every night, and you know he is very poor, and Rawdon 
will win every shilling from him if he does not take care. Why don’t you prevent 
him, you little careless creature? Why don't you come to us of an evening, instead 
of moping at home with that Captain Dobbin? I dare say he is ¢r¢s aimadle ; but how 
could one love a man with feet of such size? Your husband’s feet are darlings—here 
he comes. Where have you been, wretch? Here is Emmy crying her eyes out for you. 
Are you coming to fetch me for the quadrille?’’ And she left.-her bouquet and shawl 
by Amelia’s side and tripped off with George to dance. Women only know how to 
wound so. There is a poison on the tips of their little shafts which stings a thousand 
times more than a man’s blunter weapon. Our poor Emmy, who had never hated, 
never sneered all her life, was powerless in the hands of her remorseless little enemy. 

George danced with Rebecca twice or thrice—how many times Amelia scarcely 
knew. She sat quite unnoticed in her corner, except when Rawdon came up with 
some words of clumsy conversation ; and later in the evening, when Captain Dobbin 
made so bold as to bring her refreshments and sit beside her. He did not like to ask 
her why she was so sad, but, as a pretext for the tears which were filling in her eyes, she 
told him that Mrs. Crawley had alarmed her by telling her that George would go on 

layin 
rd it is curious, when a man is beat upon play, by what clumsy rogues he will allow 
himself to be cheated,’’ Dobbin said ; and Emmy said, ‘Indeed!’ She was thinking 
of something else. It was ‘not the loss of the money that grieved her. ; 

At last George came back for Rebecca’s shawl and flowers: She was going away. 
She did not even condescend to come back and say good-by to Amelia. The poor girl 
let her husband come and go without saying a word, and her head fell on her breast. 
Dobbin had been called away, and was whispering deep in conversation with the gen- 
eral of the division, his friend, and had not seen this last parting. George went away 
then with the bouquet ; but when he gave it to the owner there lay a note, coiled like 
a snake, among the flowers. Rebecca’s eye caught it at once. She had been used to 
deal with notes in early life. She put out her hand and took the nosegay. He saw by 
her eyes as they met that she was aware what she should find there. Her husband 
hurried her away, still too intent upon his own thoughts, seemingly, to take note of any 
marks of recognition which might pass between his friend and his wife. These were, 
however, but trifling. Rebecca gave George her hand with one of her usual quick, 
knowing glances, and made a courtesy and walked away. George bowed over the hand, 
said nothing in reply to a remark of Crawley's, did not hear it even, his brain was a 
throbbing with triumph and excitement, and allowed them to go away without a word. 

His wife saw the one part at least of the bouquet-scene. It was quite natural that 
George should come at Rebecca's request to get her her scarf and flowers ; it was no 
more than he had done twenty times before in the course of the last few days ; but ies 
it was too much for her. “‘ William,” she said, suddenly clinging to Dobbin, who was 
near her, ‘‘ you’ve always been very kind to me—I m—I’m not well. Take me caer 
She did not know she called him by his Christian name, as George was Cee hi 
do. He went away with her quickly. Her lodgings were hard by ; oe they threa a 
through the crowd without, where everything seemed to be more astir than even in the 
ball Peeee wed been angry twice or thrice at finding his a be oe peicenante 2 
parties which he frequented ; so she went straight to bed now ; but a g 
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not sleep, and although the din and clatter, and the galloping of horsemen, was inces- 
sant, she never heard any of these noises, having quite other disturbances to keep her 
awake, 

Osborne meanwhile, wild with elation, went off to a play-table, and began to bet 
frantically. He won 
repeatedly. ‘‘ Every- 
thing succeeds with 
me to-night,’’ he said. 
But his luck at play 
even did not cure him 
of his restlessness, 
and he started up af- 
ter a while, pocketing 
his winnings, and 
went to a_ buffet, 
where he drank off 
many bumpers. of 
wine. 

Here, as he was 
rattling away to the 
people around, laugh- 
ing loudly and wild 
with spirits, Dobbin 
found him. He had 
been to the card- 
tables to look there 
for his friend. Dob- 
bin looked as pale and 
grave as his comrade 
was flushed and jo- 
vial. 

** Hullo. A0D4 3 
Come and drink, old 
Dob! The duke’s 
wine is famous. Give 
me some more, you 
sir ;’’ and he held out 
a trembling glass for 
the liquor. 

“€.gmasey Qu ty 
George,’’ said Dob- 
bin, still gravely ; 
** don’t drink.” 

‘‘Drink! there’s 

nothing like it. Drink 
yourself, and light up 
your lantern - jaws, 
old boy. Here’s to 
you,” ' 
: Dobbin went up 
and whispered something to him, at which George, giving a start and a wild hurray, 
tossed off his glass, clapped it on the table, and walked away speedily on his friend’s 
arm. ‘‘The enemy has passed the Sambre,’’ William said, ‘‘and our left is already 
engaged. Comeaway. Weare to march in three hours.’” * ; 


unseen he might be about to part. Oh, how he wished that night’s work undone! and 
that with a clear conscience at least he might say farewell to the tender and guileless 
being by whose love he had set such little store ! i seins “ithe 

He thought over his brief married life. In those few weeks he had frightfully 
sipated his little capital. How wild and reckless he had been !. Should any mis ance 
befall him, what was then left. for her? How unworthy, he was of her, Why ad he 
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married her ? “ri Wt ; 

peters S obesiamel scsie = riage. Why had he disobeyed his father, who had 
amiss Vcacier ble x aan pe, remor se, ambition, tenderness, and selfish regret 

e sat down, and wrote to his father, remembering wh i 
once before, when h 1 ; Le a AM nbs a 
be e was engaged to fight a duel. Dawn faintly streaked the sl 

he closed this farewell letter. . He sealed i cis dre wera $ 
eee ee Seaite it, and kissed the superscription. He thought 

; lat generous father, and of the thousand kindnesses which tl 
stern old man had done him. sai; 
pi i cava aes as evel weegeee: when he entered ; she lay quiet, and her 
drt ney, , f2S-gi vat sve was asleep. On arriving at his quarters 

e ball, he had found his regimentai servant. already making preparations for his 
departure ; the man had understood his signal to be still, and these arrangements were 
ters quickly and silently made. Should he go in and wake Amelia, he thought, or 
na i qgoastneh eeleaae Mian bom to break the news of departure to her? He went in to 

She had been awake when he first entered her room, but had kept her eyes closed 
so that even her wakefulness should not seem to reproach him. But when he had re- 
turned, so soon after herself, too, this timid little heart had felt more at ease and turn- 
ing toward him as he stepped softly out of the room, she had fallen into a light sleep 
George came in and looked at her again, entering still more softly. By the pale night- 
lamp he could see her sweet, pale face; the purple eyelids were fringed and closed 
and one round arm, smooth and white, lay outside of ‘the coverlet. Good God! how 
pure she was ; how gentle, how tender, and how friendless ! and he; how selfish, brutal 
and black with crime! Heart-stained and shame-stricken, he stood at the bed’s foot, 
and looked at the sleeping girl. How dared he—who was he—to pray for one so spot- . 
less! God bless her! God bless her! He came to ‘the bedside, and looked at the 
hand, the little soft hand, lying asleep ; and he bent over the pillow noiselessly fet’ 
ward the gentle, pale face. ae : ; 

g Two fair arms closed tenderly round his neck as he stooped down. ‘‘T am awake, 
George,’’ the poor child said, with a sob fit to break the little heart that nestled so 
closely by his own. She was awake, poor soul, and to what? At that momenta bugle 
from the Place of Arms began sounding clearly, and was taken up through the town ; 
eee the drums of the infantry and the shrill pipes of the Scotch, the whole city 
awoke, a 
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E do not claim to rank among the military novelists. Our 
place is with the non-combatants. When the decks are 
Cleared for action we go below and wait meekly. We 
should only be in the way of the manceuvres that the gal- 

Z lant fellows are performing overhead. We shall go no 

farther with the —th than to the city gate ; and leaving 

Major O’Dowd to his duty, come back to the major’s 

- wife and the ladies and the baggage. 
Now, the major and his lady, who had not been invited 

to the ball at which, in our last chapter, other of our friends 

figured, had much more time to take their wholesome 

natural rest in bed than was accorded to people who 

wished to enjoy pleasure as well as to do duty. ‘It’s my 

belief, Peggy, my dear,” said he, as he placidly pulled 

his night-cap over his ears, ‘that there will be such a 

ball danced in a day or two as some of ’em has never 
heard the chune of ;’’ and he was much more happy to 
retire to rest after partaking of a quiet tumbler, than to 
figure at any other sort of amusement. Peggy, for her part, would have liked to have 
shown her turban and bird of paradise at the ball, but for the information which her 
husband had given her, and which made her very grave. . . 
‘*T’d like ye wake me about half an hour before the assembly beats,’’ the major 


said to his lad ‘© Call me at half-past one, Peggy, dear, and see me things is ready. 
Maybe I'll Be eitie back to breakfast, Mrs. O’D.” With which words, which signified 
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his opinion that the regiment would march the next morning, the major ceased talking, 
and fell asleep. : 

Mrs, O’ Dowd, the good housewife, arrayed in curl-papers and a camisole, felt that 
her duty was to act, and not to sleep, at this juncture. ‘‘ Time enough for that,”” she 
said, *““when Mick’s gone;’’ and so she packed his travelling-valise ready for the 

2 Z march, brushed his 
cloak, his cap, and 
other warlike habili- 
ments, set them out 
in order for him, and 
stowed away in the 
cloak pocketsa light 
package of portable 
refreshments, and a 
wicker-covered flask 
or pocket-pistol, 
containing near a 
pint of a remarkably 
sound Cognac bran- 
dy, of which she and 
the major approved 
very much; and as 
soon as the hands of 
the ‘‘repayther’’ 
pointed to half-past 
one, and its interior 
arrangements (it 
had a tone quite 
equal to a cathay- 
dral, its fair owner 
considered) knelled 
forth that fatal hour, 
Mrs. O’Dowd woke 
up her major, and 
had as comfortable 
a cup of coffee pre- 
pared for him as any 
made that morning 
in Brussels, And 
who is there will 
deny that this wor- 

thy lady’s prepara- 
tions betokened affection as much as the fits of tears and hysterics by which more sen- 
sitive females exhibited their love, and that their partaking of this coffee, which they 
drank together while the bugles were sounding the turn-out and the drums beating in 
the various quarters of the town, was not more useful and to the purpose than the out- 
pouring of any mere sentiment could be? The consequence was that the major appeared 
on parade quite trim, fresh, and alert, his well-shaved, rosy countenance, as he sat on 
horseback, giving cheerfulness and confidence to the whole corps. All the officers. sa- 
luted her when the regiment marched by the balcony on which this brave woman stood, 
and waved them a cheer as they passed ; and I dare say it was not from want of courage, 


but from a sense of female delicacy and propriety, that she refrained from leading the — 


gallant —th personally into action. 

On Sundays, and at periods of a solemn nature, Mrs. O'Dowd used to read with 
great gravity out of a large volume of her uncle the dean’s sermons. It had been of 
great comfort to her on board the transport as they were coming home, and were very 
nearly wrecked, on their return from the West Indies. After the regiment’s departure 
she betook herself to this volume for meditation; perhaps she did not understand 
much of what she was reading, and her thoughts were elsewhere ; but the sleep pro- 
ject, with poor Mick’s nightcap there on the pillow, was quite a vain one. So it is in 
the world. Jack or Donald marches away to glory with his knapsack on his shoulder, © 
stepping out briskly to the tune of ‘‘ The Girl I left behind me.’’ It is she who re- 
mains and suffers—and has the leisure to think, and brood, and remember. arcs 

Knowing how useless regrets are, and how the indulgence of sentiment only serves 
to make people more miserable, Mrs. Rebecca wisely determined to give way to no 
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eens Slings es sb and bore the parting from her husband with quite a Spartan 
qu y. Indeed, Captain Rawdon himself was. much more affected at the leave- 
taking than the resolute little woman to whom he bade farewell. She had mastered 
this rude, coarse nature, and he loved and worshipped her with all his faculties of re- 
gard and admiration. In all his life he had never been so happy as, during the past 
few months, his wife had made him. All former delights of turf, mess, hunting-field 
and gambling: table—all previous loves and courtships of milliners, opera-dancers and 
the like easy triumphs of the clumsy military Adonis, were quite insipid when com- 
pared to the lawful matrimonial pleasures which of late he had enjoyed. Sbe had 
known perpetually how to divert him ; and he had found his house and her society a 
thousand times more pleasant than any place or company which he had ever frequented 
from his childhood until now. And he cursed his past follies and extravagances, and 
bemoaned his vast outlying debts above all, which must remain forever as obstacles ta 
prevent his wife's advancement in the world. He had often groaned over these in 
midnight conversations with Rebecca, although as a bachelor they had never given him 
any disquiet. He himself was struck with this phenomenon. ‘‘ Hang it,’’ he would 
say (or perhaps use a still stronger expression out of his simple vocabulary), ‘‘ before I 
was married I didn’t care what bills [ put my name to, and so long as Moses would 
wait or Levy would renew for three months, I kept on never minding. But since I’m 
married, except renewing, of course, I give you my honor, I’ve not touched a bit of 
stamped paper.’’ 

Rebecca always knew how to conjure away these moods of melancholy. ‘*‘ Why, 
my stupid love,’’ she would say, ‘‘ we have not done with your aunt yet. If she fails 
us, isn’t there what you call the Gazette? or, stop, when your uncle Bute’s life drops, I 
have.another scheme. The living has always belonged to the younger brother, and 
why shouldn’t you sell out and go into the Church?’ The idea of this conversion set 
Rawdon into roars of laughter ; you might have heard the explosion through the hotel 
at midnight, and the haw-haws of the great dragoon’s voice. General Tufto heard him 
from his quarters on the first floor above them ; and Rebecca acted the scene with great 
spirit, and preached Rawdon's first sermon, to the immense delight of the General, at — 


_ breakfast. 


But these were mere bygone days and talk. When the final news arrived that the 
campaign was opened, and the troops were to march, Rawdon’s gravity became such 
that Becky rallied him about it in a manner which rather hurt the feelings of the 
guardsman. ‘‘ You don’t suppose I’m afraid, Becky, I should think,’’ he said, with 
a tremor in his voice. ‘‘ But I’m a pretty good mark for a shot, and you see if it 
brings me down, why I leave one and perhaps two behind me whom I should wish to 
provide for, as I brought ‘em into the scrape. It is no laughing matter chat, Mrs. C., 
anyways.”’ 

Rebecca by a hundred caresses and kind words tried to soothe the feelings of the 
wounded lover. It was only when her vivacity and sense of humor got the better of 
this sprightly creature (as they would do under most circumstances of life, indeed), that 
she would break out with her satire, but she could soon put on a demure face. “* Dear- 
est love,’’ she said, ‘‘do you suppose I feel nothing ?’’ and hastily dashing something 
from her eyes, she looked up in her husband’s face with a smile. 

‘Took here,”’ said he. ‘‘If I drop, let us see what there is for you. I have hada 
pretty good run of luck here, and here’s two hundred and thirty pounds. I have got 
ten Napoleons in my pocket. That is as much as I shall want ; for the general pays 
everything like a prince; and if I’m hit, why you know I cost nothing. Don’t cry, 
little woman; I may live to vex you yet. Well, I shan’t take either of my horses, but 
shall ride the general’s gray charger ; it’s cheaper, and I told him mine was lame. !) itt 
I’m done, those two ought to fetch you something. Grigg offered ninety for the mare 
yesterday, before this confounded news came, and like a fool I wouldn’t let her go un- 
der the two o’s. Bullfinch will fetch his price any day, only you'd better sell him in 
this country, because the dealers have so many bills of mine, and so I'd rather he 
shouldn’t go back to England. Your little mare the general gave you will fetch some- 
thing, and there’s no d—d livery stable bills here as there are in London,’’ Rawdon 
added with a laugh. ‘‘ There’s that dressing-case cost me two hundred—that is, I owe 
two for it; and the gold tops and bottles must be worth thirty or forty. Please to 
put ‘at up the spout, ma’am, with my pins and rings, and watch and chain, and 
things. They cost a precious lot of money. Miss Crawley, I know, paid a hundred 
down for the chain and ticker. Gold tops and bottles, indeed ! dammy, I’m sorry I 
didn’t take more now. Edwards pressed on mea silver-gilt boot-jack, andI might have 
had a dressing-case fitted up with a silver warming-pan, and a service of plate. But we 
must make the best of what we've got, Becky, you know.”’ 
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And so, making his last dispositions, Captain Crawley, who had seldom thought 
about anything but himself until the last few months of his life, when Love had ob- 
tained the mastery over the dragoon, went through the various items of his little cata- 
logue of effects, striving to see how they might be turned into money for his wife’s 
benefit, in case any accident should befall him. He pleased himself by noting down 
with a pencil in his big school-boy handwriting, the various items of his portable prop- 
erty which might be sold for his widow’s advantage—as, for example, ‘‘ My double- 
barril by Manton, say 40 guineas; my driving cloak, lined with sable fur, £50; my 
duelling pistols, in rosewood case (same which I shot Captain Marker), £20; my regu- 
lation saddle-holsters and housings ; my Laurie ditto,’’ and so forth, over all of which 
articles he made Rebecca the mistress. 

Faithful to his plan of economy, the Captain dressed himself in his oldest and 
shabbiest uniform and epaulets,-leaving the newest behind, under his wife’s (or it 
might be his widow’s) guardianship. And this famous dandy of Windsor and Hyde 
Park went off on his campaign with a kit as modest as that of a sergeant, and with 
something like a prayer on his lips for the women he was leaving. He took her up 
from the ground and held her in his arms for a minute, tight pressed against his strong- 
beating heart. His face was purple and his eyes dim as he put her down and left her. 
He rode by his general’s side, and smoked his cigar in silence as they hastened after 
the troops of the general’s brigade, which preceded them ; and it was not until they 
were some miles on their way that he left off twirling his moustache and broke silence. 

And Rebecca, as we have said, wisely determined not to give way to unavailing 
sentimentality on her husband's departure. She waved him an adieu from the window, 
and stood there for a moment looking out after he was gone. The cathedral towers 
and the full gables of the quaint old houses were just beginning to blush in the sunrise. 
There had been no rest for her that night. She was still in her pretty ball dress, her 
fair hair hanging somewhat out of curl on her neck, and the circles round her eyes dark 
with watching. ‘‘ What a fright I seem,’’ she said, examining herself in the glass, 


‘‘and how pale this pink makes one look !’’ So she divested herself of this pink rai- 
into a glass of water, and went to bed, and slept very comfortably. 
The town was quite quiet when she woke up at ten o'clock, and partook of coffee, 
Moe titel 
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smile, and locked into her dressing-box. And then she put her bouquet of the ball 
i haustion and grief of the morning’s occur- 
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and trousseau, in addition to those which 


her husband had left behind. Rawdon’s 
generosity, when they were first married, 
has already been described and lauded. 
Besides these and the little mare, the gen- 
eral, her slave and worshipper, had made 
her many very handsome presents, in the 
shape of cashmere shawls bought at the auc- 
tion of a bankrupt French general’s lady, 
and numerous tributes from the jewellers’ shops, all of which betokened her admirer’s 
taste and wealth. As for ‘‘ tickers,’’ as poor Rawdon called watches, her apartments 
were alive with their clicking. For, happening to mention one night that her’s, which 
Rawdon had given to her, was of English workmanship, and went ill, on the very next 
morning there came to her a little bijou marked Leroy, with a chain and cover, charm- | 
ingly set with turquoises, and another signed Breguet, which was covered with pearls, © 
and yet scarcely bigger than a half-crown. General Tufto had bought one, and Cap- 
tain Osborne had gallantly presented the other. Mrs. Osborne had no watch, though, 
to do George justice, she might have had one for the asking, and the honorable Mrs. 
Tufto in England had an old instrument of her mother’s that might have served for the 
plate warming-pan which Rawdon talked about. If Messrs. Howell & James were to 
publish a list of the purchasers of all the trinkets which they sell, how surprised would 
some families be, and if all these ornaments went to gentlemen’s lawful wives and 
daughters, what a profusion of jewelry there would be exhibited in the genteelest 
homes of Vanity Fair! :. Sean 
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Every calculation made of these valuables Mrs. Rebecca found, not without ‘a pun- 
gent feeling of triumph and self-satisfaction, that should circumstances occur, she might 
reckon on six or seven hundred pounds at the very least, to begin the world with ; and 
she passed the morning, disposing, ordering, looking out, and locking up her properties, 
in the most agreeable manner. Among the notes in Rawdon’s pocketbook was a draft 
for twenty pounds on Osborne's banker. This made her think about Mrs, Osborne. 
ne will go and get the draft cashed,” she said, ‘‘ and pay a visit afterward to poor little 
Emmy.” If this is a novel without a jiero, at least let us lay claim to a heroine. No 
man in the British army which has marched away, not the great duke himself, could be 


more cool or collected in the presence of doubts and difficulties, than the indomitable 
little aide-de-camp’s wife. 


And there was another of our acquaintances who was also to be left behind, a non- 
combatant, and whose emotions and behavior we have therefore a right to know. ‘This 
was our friend the ex-collector of Boggley Wollah, whose rest was broken, like other 
people’s, by the sounding of the bugles in the early morning. Being a great sleeper 
and fond of his bed, it is possible he would have snoozed on until his usual hour of 
rising in the forenoon, in spite of all the drums, bugles, and bagpipes in the British 
army, but for an interruption, which did not come from George Osborne, who shared 
Jos’s quarters with him, and was as usual occupied too much with his own affairs or 
with grief at parting with his wife to think of taking leave of his slumbering brother- 
in-law—it was not George, we say, who interposed between Jos Sedley and sleep, but 
Captain Dobbin, who came and roused him up, insisting on shaking hands with him 
before his departure. 

** Very kind of you,’’ said Jos, yawning, and wishing the captain at the deuce. 

‘*]-—I didn’t like to go off without saying good-by, you know,’’ Dobbin said in a 
‘very incoherent manner ; ‘* because you know some of us mayn’t come back again, and 
I like to see you all well, and—and that sort of thing, you know.”’ 

‘* What do you mean ?”’ Jos asked, rubbing his eyes. The captain did not in the 
least hear him or look at the stout gentleman in the nightcap, about whom he professed to 
have such a tender interest. The hypocrite was looking and listening with all his might 
in the direction of George’s apartments, striding about the room, upsetting the chairs, 
beating the tattoo, biting his nails, and showing other signs of great inward emotion. 

Jos had always had rather a mean opinion of the captain, and now began to think 


his courage was somewhat equivocal. ‘‘ What is it I can do for you, Dobbin ?’’ he said, 
in a sarcastic tone. 
‘“‘T tell you what you can do,” the captain replied, coming up to the bed; ““ we 


march in a quarter of an hour, Sedley, and neither George nor I may ever come back. 
Mind you, you are not to stir from this town until you ascertain how things go. You 
are to stay here and watch over your sister, and comfort her, and see that no 
harm comes to her. If anything happens to George, remember she has no one but 
vou in the world to look to. If it goes wrong with the army, you'll see her safe 
back to England ; and you will promise on your word that you will never desert her, ~ I 
know you won’t ; as faras money goes, you were always free enough with that. Do 
‘you want any? I mean, have you enough gold to take you back to England in case of 
‘a misfortune ?”’ 

* Sir,”’ said Jos, majestically, ‘‘ when I want money, { know where to ask for it. 
And as for my sister, you needn’t tell me how I ought to behave to her.”’ 

‘You speak like a man of spirit, Jos, ” the other answered good-naturedly, “and I 
am glad that George can leave her in such good hands. So I may give him your word 
of honor, may I, that in case of extremity you will stand Dy her Por 

‘Of course, of course,’’ answered Mr. Jos, whose generosity in money matters 
Dobbin estimated quite correctly. . 

“And you'll see her safe out of Brussels in the event of a defeat ? 

“© A defeat ! D— it, sir, it’s impossible. Don’t try and frighten me,’’ the hero cried 
from his bed ; and Dobbin’s mind was thus perfectly set at ease now that Jos had 
spoken out so resolutely respecting his conduct to his sister. At least, thought the 
captain, ‘‘ there will be a retreat secured for her in case the worst should ensue. 

If Captain Dobbin expected to get any personal comfort and satisfaction from 
having one more view of Amelia before the regiment marched away, his selfishness was 
punished just as such odious egotism deserved to be. The door of Jos’s bedroom 
opened into the sitting room which was common to the family party, and opposite this 
door was that of Amelia’s chamber. The bugles had wakened everybody ; there was 
no use in concealment now. George’s servant was packing in this room, Osborne 
coming in and out of the contiguous bedroom, flinging to the man such articles as he 
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thought fit to carry on the campaign. And presently Dobbin had the opportunity 
which his heart coveted, and he got sight of Amelia’s face once more. But what a face 
it was? So white, so wild and despair-stricken, that the remembrance of it haunted 
him afterward like a crime, and the sight smote him with inexpressible pangs of long- 
ing and pity 

She was wrapped in a white morning dress, her hair falling on her shoulders, and 
her large eyes fixed and without light. By way of helping on the preparations for the 
departure, and showing that she too could be useful at a moment so critical, this poor 
soul had taken upa sash of George’s from the drawers whereon it lay, and followed him 
to and fro with the sash in her hand, looking on mutely as his packing proceeded. She 
came out and stood, leaning at the wall, holding this sash against her bosom, from 
which the heavy net of crimson dropped like a large stain of blood. Our gentle-hearted 
captain felt a guilty shock as he looked at her, “ Good ‘God,”’ thought he, “‘ and is it 
grief like this 1 dared to pry into?’ And there was no help, no means to soothe and 
comfort this helpless, speechless misery. He stood for a moment and looked at her, 
powerless and torn with pity, as a parent regards an infant in pain. 

At last, George took Emmy's hand, and led her back into the bedroom, from 
whence he came out alone. The parting had taken place in that moment, and he was 
gone. 

‘‘Thank heaven, that is over,’’ George thought, bounding down the stair, his 
sword under his arm, as he ran swiftly to the alarm ground, where the regiment was 
mustered, and whither trooped men and officers hurrying from their billets. His 
pulse was throbbing and his cheeks flushed ; the great game of war was going to be 
played, and he one of the players. Whata fierce excitement of doubt, hope, and pleas- 
ure! What tremendous hazard’ of loss or gain! What were all the games of chance 
he had ever played compared to this one? Into all contests requiring athletic skill and 
courage, the young man, from his boyhood upward, had flung himself with all his 
might. The champion of his school and his regiment, the bravos of his companiors had 
followed him everywhere ; from the boys’ cricket-match to the garrison-races, he had 
won a hundred triumphs; and wherever he went women and men had admired and 
envied him. What qualities are there for which a man gets so speedy a return of 
applause, as those of bodily superiority, activity, and valor? Time outof mind strength 
and courage have been the theme of bards and romances ; and from the story of Troy 
down to to-day, poetry has always chosen a soldier for a hero. I wonder is it because 
men are cowards in heart that they admire bravery so much, and place military valor so 
far beyond every other quality for reward and worship? 

So, at the sound of that stirring call to battle, George jumped away from the 
gentle arms in which he had been dallying, not without a feeling of shame (although 
his wife’s hold on him had been but feeble), that he should have been detained there so 
long. The same feeling of eagerness and excitement was among all those friends of his 
of whom we have had occasional glimpses, from the stout senior major, who led the 
regiment into action, to little Stubble, the ensign, who was to bear its colors on that 
day. , 
The sun was just rising as the march began—it was a gallant sight—the band led 
the column, playing the regimental march—then came the major in command, riding 
upon Pyramus, his stout charger—then marched the grenadiers, their captain at their 
head; in the centre were the colors, borne by the senior and junior ensigns—then 
George came marching at the head of his company. He looked up, and smiled at 
Amelia, and passed on ; and even the sound of the music died away. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 
IN WHICH JOS SEDLEY TAKES CARE OF HIS SISTER. 


snag HUS all the superior officers being summoned on duty eise- 
where, Jos Sedley was left in command of the little colony 
at Brussels, with Amelia invalided, Isidor, his Belgian 
servant, and the denne, who was maid-of-all-work for the 
establishment, as a garrison under him. Though he was 
~ disturbed in spirit, and his rest destroyed by Dobbin's 
interruption and the occurrences of the morning, Jos 
a Se nevertheless remained for many hours in bed, wakeful and 
i DS rolling about there until his usual hour of rising had 
arrived. The sun was high in the heavens, and our gal- 
lant friends of the —th miles on their march, before the 
civilian appeared in his flowered dressing-gown at break- 
fast. 

About George’s absence, his brother-in-law was very. 
easy in mind. Perhaps Jos-was rather pleased in his heart that Osborne was gone, for 
during George’s presence, the other had played but a very secondary part in the house- 
hold, and Osborne did not scruple to show his contempt for the stout civilian. But 


Emmy had always been good and attentive to him. It was she who ministered to his. 


comforts, who superintended the dishes that he liked, who walked or rode with him (as 
she had many, too many, opportunities of doing, for where was George?) and who 
interposed her sweet face between his anger and her husband’s scorn. Many timid 
remonstrances had she uttered to George in behalf of her brother, but the former in his 
trenchant way cut these entreaties short. ‘‘I’m an honest man,”’ he said, “and did 
have a feeling I show it, as an honest man will. How the deuce, my dear, would you 
have me behave respectfully to such a fool as your brother ?”’ So Jos was pleased with 
George’s absence. His plain hat, and gloves on a sideboard, and the idea that the 
owner was away, caused Jos I don’t know what secret thrill of pleasure. “* He won't 
be troubling me this morning,’’ Jos thought, ‘’ with his dandified airs and his impu- 
dence.”’ 

‘Put the captain’s hat into the ante-room,’’ he said to Isidor, the servant. 

‘‘ Perhaps he won’t want it again,” replied the lackey, looking knowingly at his 
master. He hated George too, whose insolence toward him was quite of the English 
sort. 
“And ask if madam is coming to breakfast,’’ Mr. Sedley said with great majesty, 
ashamed to enter with a servant upon the subject of his dislike for George. The truth 
is, he had abused his brother to the valet a score of times before. te 

Alas! madam could not come to breakfast and cut the fartines that Mr. Jos liked. 
Madam was a great deal too ill, and had been in a frightful state ever since her hus- 
band’s departure, so her donne said. Jos showed his sympathy by pouring her outa 
large cup of tea. It was his way of exhibiting kindness ; and he improved on this ; he 
not only sent her breakfast, but he bethought him what delicacies she would most like 
, eidor, the valet, had looked on very sulkily while Osborne’s servant was disposing 
of his master’s baggage previous to the captain's departure, for in the first place he 
hated Mr. Osborne, whose conduct to him, and to all inferiors, was generally overbear- 
ing (nor does the Continental domestic like to be treated with insolence as our own 
better-tempered servants do), and secondly, he was angry that so many valuables should 
be removed from under his hands, to fall into othér people’s possession when the English 
discomfiture should arrive. Of this defeat he and a vast number of other persons in 
Brussels and Belgium did not make the slightest doubt. The almost universal belief 

r wou 
after Bt march into Brussels before three days were over, when all the 


movables of his present masters, who would pe ee or fugitives, or prisoners, 
the property of Monsieur Isidor. 

isa. ios throush ~<t iaikotne and complicated daily toilet, this faithful 

v: he should do with the very articles with which he was 

He would make a present of the silver essence-bottles 


whom he was fond, and keep the English 


’ 


$ person. 
and toilet knick-knacks to a young lady of 
cutlery and the large ruby pin for himself. 
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ld divide the Prussian and English armies, annihilate one. 


It would look very smart upon one of the. 
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fine frilled shirts, which, with the gold-laced cap and the frogged frock coat, that might 
easily be cut down to suit his shape, and the captain's gold-headed cane, and the great 
double ring with the rubies, which he would have made into a pair of beautiful earrings, 
he calculated would make a perfect Adonis of himself and render Mademoiselle Reine 
an easy prey. ‘‘ How those sleeve-buttons will suit me !’’ thought he, as he fixed a pair 
on the fat pudgy wrists of Mr. Sedley. ‘‘ I long for sleeve-buttons ; and the captain’s 
boots with brass spurs, in the next room, corélew/ what an effect they will make in the 
Allée Verte !’’ So, while Monsieur Isidor with bodily fingers was holding on to his mas- 
ter’s nose, and shaving the lower part of Jos’s face, his imagination was rambling along 
the Green Avenue, dressed out in a frogged coat and lace, and in company with Made- 
moiselle Reine ; he was loitering in spirit on the banks, and examining the barges sail- 
ing slowly under the coo! shadows of the trees by the canal, or refreshing himself with 
a mug of Faro at the bench of a beer-house on the road to Laeken. 

But Mr. Joseph Sedley, luckily for his own peace, no more knew what was passing 
in his domestic’s mind than the respected reader and I suspect what John or Mary, 
whose wages we pay, think of ourselves. What our servants think of us! Did we 
know what our intimates and dear relations thought of us, we should live in a world 
that we should be glad to quit, and in a frame of mind and a constant terror that 
would be perfectly unbearable. So Jos’s man was marking his victim down, as you see 
one of Mr. Paynter’s assistants in Leadenhall Street ornament an unconscious turtle 
with a placard on which is written, ‘‘ Soup to-morrow.” 


Amelia’s attendant was- much less selfishly disposed. Few dependants could come 
near that kind and gentle creature without paying their usual tribute of loyalty and 
affection to her sweet and affectionate nature. And it is a fact that Pauline, the cook, 
consoled her mistress more than anybody whom she saw on this wretched morning ; for 
when she found how Amelia remained for hours, silent, motionless, and haggard, by 
the windows in which she had placed herself to watch the last bayonets of the column 
as it marched away, the honest girl took the lady’s hand, and said, Zenez, madame, est-ce 
quiil nest pas aussi & larmée, mon homme & moi? with which she burst into tears, and 
Amelia falling into her arms, did likewise, and so each pitied and soothed the other, 

Several times during the forenoon Mr. Jos’s Isidor went from his lodgings into the 
town and to the gates of the hotels and lodging-houses round about the Parc, where the 
English were congregated, and there mingling with other valets, couriers, and lackeys, 
gathered such news as was abroad, and brought back bulletins for his master’s inform- 
ation. Almost all these gentlemen were in heart partisans of the emperor, and had 
their opinions about the speedy end of the campaign. The emperor’s proclamation 
from Avesnes had been distributed everywhere plentifully in Brussels. ‘“‘ Soldiers !’’ it 
said, ‘‘thisis the anniversary of Marengo and Friedland, by which the destinies of 
Europe were twice decided. Then, as after Austerlitz, as after Wagram, we were too 
generous. We believed in the oaths and promises of princes whom we suffered to remain 
upon their thrones. Let us march once more to meet them. We and they, are we not 
still the same men? Soldiers! these same Prussians who are so arrogant to day were 
three to one against you at Jena, and six to one at Montmirail. Those among you who 
were prisoners in England can tell their comrades what frightful torments they suffered 
on board the English hulks. Madmen! a moment of prosperity has blinded them, and 
if they enter into France it will be to find a grave there!’’ But the partisans of the 
French prophesied a more speedy extermination of the emperor’s enemies than this, 
and it was agreed on all hands that Prussians and British would never return except as 
prisoners in the rear of the conquering army. 

These opinions in the course of the day were brought to operate upon Mr. Sedley- 
He was told that the Duke of Wellington had gone to try and rally his army, the 
:advance of which had been utterly crushed the night before. 

‘‘ Crushed, psha!’’ said Jos, whose heart was pretty stout at breakfast-time. ‘‘ The 
duke has gone to beat the emperor as he has beaten all his generals before.”’ 

‘‘ His papers are burned, his effects are removed, and his quarters are being got 
ready for the Duke of Dalmatia,’’ Jos’s informant replied. ‘“‘I had it from his own 
maitre a’ hotel. Milor Duc de Richemont’s people are packing up everything. His grace 

has fled already, and the duchess is only waiting to see the plate packed to join the 
‘King of France at Ostend.”’ : 

‘* The King of France is at Ghent, fellow,’’ replied Jos, affecting incredulity. 

‘‘He fled last night to Bruges, and embarks to-day from Ostend. The Duc de 
Berri is taken prisoner. Those who wish to be safe had better go soon, for the dikes 
‘will be opened to-morrow, and who can fly when the whole country is under water?” — 

‘« Nonsense, sir, we are three to one, sir, against any force Boney can bring into 
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= es foe ee “ the Austrians and the Russians are on their march. 
rade He Os shed,’’ Jos said, slapping his hand on the table. : fe 
€ ‘russians were three to one at Jena, and he took their army and kingdom in 
aweek. They were six to One at Montmirail, and he scattered them like sheep. The 
St le een but with a at and the King of Rome at its head ; and 
, s » Dal. the Kussians will withdraw. No quarter is to be given to the Eng- 
lish, on account of their cruelty to our braves on Gaara the ififainvone Teens, scat 
a ate we bai Here's the proclamation of his Majesty the Emperor 
: g, sa he now declared partisan of Napoleon, and taking the document from 
his pocket, Isidor sternly thrust it into his master’s face, and already looked upon the 

frogged coat and valuables as his own spoil. 
“ eae was, if ome se Toasty Mas as yet, at least considerably disturbed in mind. 

ive me my coat and cap, sir,”’ sai 

he, “and follow me. I will go ‘myself 
and learn the truth of these reports.’’ 
Isidor was furious as Jos put on the 
braided frock. ‘‘ Milor had better not 
wear that military coat,’’ said he; 
“the Frenchmen have sworn not to 
give quarter toa single British soldier.”’ 

*“‘ Silence, sirrah !’’ said Jos, with a 
resolute countenance still, and thrust 
his arm into the sleeve with indomita- 
ble resolution, in the performance of 
which heroic act he was found by Mrs. 
Rawdon Crawley, who at this juncture 
came up to visit Amelia, and entered 
without ringing at the antechamber 
door. 

Rebecca was dressed very neatly 
and smartly, as usual; her quiet sleep 
after Rawdon’s departure had refreshed 
her, and her pink, smiling cheeks were 
quite pleasant to look at, in a town and 
on a day when everybody else’s coun- 
tenance wore the appearance of the 
deepest anxiety and gloom. She laughed 
at the attitude in which Jos was discov- 
ered, and the struggles and convulsions 
with which the stout gentleman thrust 
himself into the braided coat. 

“Are you preparing to join the army, Mr. Joseph?” she said. ‘‘Is there to be 
nobody left in Brussels to protect us poor women?’ Jos succeeded in plunging into 
the coat, and came forward blushing and stuttering out excuses to his fair visitor. 
** How was she after the events of the morning—after the fatigues of the ball the night 
before ?”” Monsieur Isidor disappeared into his master’s adjacent bedroom, bearing off 
the flowered dressing-gown. : a1 ° 

‘“‘ How good of you to ask,’’ said she, pressing one of his hands in both her own. 
‘‘How cool and collected you look when everybody else is frightened ! How is our 
dear little Emmy? It must have been an awful, awful parting.”’ 

““ Tremendous,”’ Jos said. *) } ’ 

“You men can bear anything,”’ replied the lady. Parting or danger are nothing 
to you. Own now that you were going to join the army and leave us to our fate. I 
know you were—something tells me you were. I was so frightened, when the thought 
came into my head (for I do sometimes think of you when I am alone, Mr. Joseph), that 
I ran off immediately to beg and entreat you not to fly from us. 

This speech might be interpreted, “ My dear sir, should an accident befall the 
army, and a retreat be necessary, you have a very comfortable carriage, in which I pro- 
pose to take a seat.’’ I don’t know whether Jos understood the words in this sense. » 
But he was profoundly mortified by the lady’s inattention to him during their stay at 
Brussels. He had never been presented to any of Rawdon Crawley’s great acquaint- 
ances ; he had scarcely been invited to Rebecca’s parties ; for he was too timid to play 
much, and his presence bored George and Rawdon equally, who neither of them, per- 
haps, liked to have a witness of the amusements in which the pair chose to indulge. 
‘Ah!’ thought Jos, ‘‘ now she wants me she comes to me. When there is nobody else- 


Crawley that justice) have been about you—and most cruel, cruel words they were.’ 
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in the way she can think about old Joseph Sedley !"’ But besides these doubts, he felt 
flattered ‘at the idea Rebecca expressed of his courage. 


He blushed a good deal, and put on an air of importance. ‘‘I should like to see 
the action,” he said. ‘‘ Every man of any spirit would, you know. I’ve seen a little 
service in India, but nothing on this grand scale.’’ 3 

“ You men would sacrifice anything for a pleasure,’’ Rebecca answered. ‘‘ Captain 


Crawley left me this morning as gay as if he were going to a hunting-party. What 
does he care?) What do any of you care for the agonies and tortures of a poor forsaken 
woman? (I wonder whether he cow/d really have been going to the troops, this great, 
lazy gourmand ?) Oh! dear Mr. Sedley, I have come to you for comfort—for consola- 
tion. I have been on my knees all the morning. I tremble at the frightful danger into 
which our husbands, our friends, our brave troops and allies, are rushing. And I come 
here for shelter, and find another of my friends—the last remaining to me—bent upon 
plunging into the dreadful scene !"" 

“ My dear madam,’’ Jos replied, now beginning to be quite soothed, “ don’t be 
alarmed. I only said I should like to go—what Briton would not? But my duty keeps 
me here ; I can’t leave that poor creature in the next rcom.’’ And he pointed with his 
finger to the door of the chamber in which Amelia was. 

‘Good, noble brother !’’ Rebecca said, putting her handkerchief to her eyes, and 
smelling the eau-de-cologne with which it was scented. ‘‘I have done you injustice ; 
you have gotaheart. I thought you had not.”’ 

‘Oh, upon my honor !’"Jos said, making a motion as if he would lay his hand upon 
the spot in question. ‘‘ You do me injustice, indeed you do—my dear Mrs. Crawley.’’ 

“T do, now your heart is true to your sister. But I remember two years ago—when 
it was false to me!’ Rebecca said, fixing her eyes upon him for an instant, and then 
turning away into the window. ; : 

Jos blushed violently. That organ which he was accused by Rebecca of not pos- 
sessing began to thump tumultuously. He recalled the days when he had fied from 
her, and the passion which had once inflamed him—the days when he had driven her in 
his curricle, when she had knit the green purse for him, when he had sat, enraptured, 
gazing at her white arms and bright eyes. 

‘“T know you think me ungrateful,” Rebecca continued, coming out of the window, 
and once more looking at him, and addressing him in a low, tremulous voice. ‘* Your 
coldness, your averted looks, your manner when we have met of late—when I came in 
just now, all proved it to me. But were there no reasons why I should avoid you? Let 
your own heart answer that question. Do you think my husband was too much inclined 
to welcome you? The only unkind words I have ever had from him (I will do Captain 

‘“Good gracious ! what have I done ?’’ asked Jos, in a flurry of pleasure and per- 
plexity ; ‘‘ what have I done--to—to— ?”” 

‘Ts jealousy nothing ?”’ said Rebecca. ‘“‘ He makes me miserable about you. And 

whatever it might have been once—my heart is all his. I am innocent now. Am I not, 
Mr. Sedley ?”’ : 
_ All Jos’s blood tingled with delight, as he surveyed this victim to his attractions. 
A few adroit words, one or two knowing, tender glances of the eyes, and his heart was 
inflamed again and his doubts and suspicions forgotten. From Solomon downward, 
have not wiser men than he been cajoled and befooled by women? “‘If the worst 
comes to the worst,’’ Becky thought, ‘‘ my retreat is secure, and I have a right-hand 
seat in the barouche.”’ 

There is no knowing into what declarations of love and ardor the tumultuous pas- 
sions of Mr. Joseph might have led him, if Isidor, the valet, had not made his reappear- 
ance at this minute, and begun to busy himself about the domestic affairs. Jos, who 
was just going to gasp out an avowal, choked almost with the emotion that he was 
obliged to restrain. Rebecca, too, bethought her that it was time she should go in and 
comfort her dearest Amelia. ‘‘ Au revoir,’’ she said, kissing her hand to Mr. Joseph, 
and tapped gently at the door of his sister's apartment. As she entered and closed the 
door on herself, he sank down in a chair, and gazed and sighed and puffed portentously. 
‘That coat is very tight for Milor,’’ Isidor said, still having his eye on the frogs; but 
his master heard him not, his thoughts were elsewhere ; now glowing, maddening, 
upon the contemplation of the enchanting Rebecca ; anon shrinking guiltily before the 
vision of the jealous Rawdon Crawley, with his curling, fierce mustachios and his 
terrible duelling pistols loaded and cocked. 

Rebecca’s appearance struck Amelia with terror, and made her shrink back. It 
recalled her to the world and the remembrance of yesterday. In the overpowering 


fears about to-morrow she had forgotten Rebecca—jealousy—everything except that 
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vg pierre Nib cri ai was in danger. Until this dauntless worldling came in and 
eee P ; ifted the latch, we too have forborne to enter into that sad cham- 
. How long had that poor girl been on her knees ! what hours of speechless prayer 
and bitter prostration had she passed there! The war-chroniclers who write brilliant 
stories of fight and triumph scarcely tell us of these. These are too mean parts of the 
pageant: and you don’t hear widows’ cries or mothers’ sobs in the midst of the 
ae ny “Cheatin in the great chorus of victory. And yet, when was the time 
sb ig tdomthe cried out, heart-broken, humble protestants, unheard in the 
__ After the first moment of terror in Amelia’s mind—when Rebecca's green eyes 
lighted upon her, and rustling in her fresh silks and brilliant ornaments, the latter 
tripped up with extended arms to embrace her—a feeling of anger succeeded, and from 
being deadly pale before, her face flushed up red, and she returned Rebecca’s look after 

a moment with a steadiness which surprised and somewhat abashed her rival. 
Dearest Amelia, you are very unwell,’’ the visitor said, putting forth her hand to 

take Amelia’s. ‘* What is it? I could not rest until I knew how you were.”’ 

Amelia drew back her hand—never since her life began had that gentle soul refused 
to believe or to answer any demonstration of good-will or affection. But she drew back 
her hand, and trembled all over. ‘‘ Why are you here, Rebecca ?”’ she said, still looking 
at her solemnly with her large eyes. These glances troubled her visitor. 

She must have seen him give me the letter at the ball,’’ Rebecca thought. 


“Don’t be agitated, dear Amelia,’’ she said, looking down. ‘‘I came but to see rage | 
could—if you were well.”’ 
‘* Are you well ?’’ said Amelia. ‘‘I dare say you are. You don’t love your hus- 


band. You would not be here if you did. Tell me, Rebecca, did I ever do you any- 
thing but kindness ?”’ 

*« Indeed, Amelia, no,”’ the other said, still hanging down her head. 

‘‘ When you were quite poor, who was it that befriended you? WasI not a sister 
to you? You saw us all in happier days before he married me. I was all in all then to 
him, or would he have given up his fortune, his family, as he nobly did to make me 
happy? Why did you come between my love and me? Who sent you to separate those 
whom God joined, and take my darling’s heart from me—my own husband? Do you 
think you could love him as I did? His love was everything tome. You knew it, and 
wanted to rob me of it. For shame, Rebecca; bad and wicked woman—false friend 
and false wife.’’ 

‘* Amelia, I protest before God, I have done my husband no wrong,”’ Rebecca said, 
turning from her. 

‘‘ Have you done me no wrong, Rebecca? You did not succeed, but you tried. 
Ask your heart if you did not.” 

She knows nothing, Rebecca thought. 

‘He came back tome. I knew he would. I knew that no falsehood, no flattery, 
could keep him from me long. I knew he would come. I prayed so that he should.” 

The poor girl spoke these words with a spirit and volubility which Rebecca had 
never before seen in her, and before which the latter was quite dumb. ‘‘ But what 
have I done to you,’’ she continued in a more pitiful tone, ‘‘ that you should try and 
take him from me? I had him but for six weeks. You might have spared me 
those, Rebecca. And yet, from the very first day of our wedding, you came and 
blighted it. Now he is gone, are you come to see how unhappy I am ?’’ she continued. 
‘You made me wretched enough for the past fortnight ; you might have spared me to- 


‘“‘T_J never came here,’’ interposed Rebecca, with unlucky truth. 

“No. You didn’t come. You took him away. Are you come to fetch him from 
me ?”’ she continued in a wilder tone. ‘“ He was here, but he is gone now. There on 
that very sofa he sat. Don't touch it. We sat and talked there. I was qn his knee, 
and my arms were round his neck, and we said * Our Father.’ Yes, he was here ; and 
they came and took him away, but he promised me to come back.”’ 

‘He will come back, my dear,’’ said Rebecca, touched in spite of herself. 

‘“ Look,’’ said Amelia, “ this is his sash—isn’t it a pretty color ?”’ and she took up 
the fringe and kissed it. She had tied it round her waist at some part of the day. She 
had forgotten her anger, her jealousy, the very presence of her rival seemingly. For 
she walked silently and almost with a smile on her face, toward the bed, and began to 


smooth down George's pillow. 
Rebecca walked, too, silently away. 


1eld hi ition in the chair. ; : 
Se et ctoul th her,’ said Rebecca. “I think she is very 


“How is Amelia?’* asked Jos, who still 


“There should be somebody a 
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unwell ;’’ and she went away with a very grave face, refusing Mr. Sedley’s entreaties 
that she would stay and partake of the early dinner which he had ordered. 


Rebecca was of a good-natured and obliging disposition, and she liked Amelia 
rather than otherwise. Even her hard words, reproachful as they were, were compli- 
mentary-—the groans of a person stinging under defeat. Meeting Mrs. O'Dowd, whom 
the dean’s sermons had by no means comforted, and who was walking very disconso- 
lately in the Parc, Rebecca accosted the latter, rather to the surprise of the major’s 
wife, who was not accustomed to such marks of politeness from Mrs. Rawdon Crawley, 
and informing her that poor little Mrs. Osborne was in a desperate condition, and 
almost mad with grief, sent off the good-natured Irishwoman straight to see if she could 
console her young favorite. 

‘‘ I’ve cares of my own enough,’’ Mrs. O'Dowd said, bravely, ‘‘ and I thought poor 
Amelia would be little wanting for company this day. But if she’s so bad as you say, 
and you can’t attend to her, who used to be so fond of her, faith I’ll see if I can be of 
service, And so good marning to ye, madam ;’’ with which speech and a toss of her 
head, the lady of the repayther took a farewell of Mrs. Crawley, whose company she by 
no means courted. 

Becky watched her marching off, with a smile on her lip. She had the keenest 
sense of humor, and the Parthian look which the retreating Mrs. O’ Dowd flung over her 
shoulder almost upset Mrs. Crawley’s gravity. ‘‘ My service to ye, me fine madam, 
and I’m glad to see ye so cheerful,’ thought Peggy. ‘‘It’s not you that will cry your 
eyes out with grief, any way.’’ And with this she passed on, and speedily found her 
way to Mrs. Osborne’s lodgings. 

The poor soul was still at the bedside, where Rebecca had left her, and stood almost 
crazy with grief. The major’s wife, a stronger-minded woman, endeavored her best to 
comfort her young friend. ‘‘ You must.bear up, Amelia, dear,’’ she said kindly, *‘ for 
he musn’t find you ill when he sends for you after the victory. It’s not you are the 
only woman that are in the hands of God this day.”’ 

“‘I know that. I am very wicked, very weak,’’ Amelia said. She knew her own 
weakness well enough. The presence of the more resolute friend checked it, however, 
and she was the better of this control and company. They went on till two o'clock ; 
their hearts were with the column as it marched farther and farther away. Dreadful 
doubt and anguish—prayers and fears and griefs unspeakable—followed the regiment. 
It was the women’s tribute to the war. It taxes both alike, and takes the blood of the 
men, and the tears of the women. ; 

At half-past two, an event occurred of daily importance to Mr. Joseph—the dinner 
hour arrived. Warriors may fight and perish, but he must dine. He came into 
Amelia’s room to see if he could coax her to share that meal, * Try,’’ said he ; ‘‘ the 
soup is very good. Do try, Emmy,” and he kissed her hand. Except when she was 
married, he had not done so much for years before. ‘‘ You are very good and kind, 
Joseph,’’ she said. ‘‘ Everybody is, but, if you please, I will stay in my room to-day.”’ 

The savor of the soup, however, was agreeable to Mrs. O’ Dowd’s nostrils, and she 
thought she would bear Mr. Jos company. So the two sat down to their meal. ‘‘ God 
bless the meat,’’ said the major’s wife solemnly ; she was thinking of her honest Mick, 
riding at the head of his regiment: ‘‘’Tis but a bad dinner those poor boys will get 
to-day,’’ she said, with a sigh, and then, like a philosopher, fell to. 

Jos’s spirits rose with his meal. He would drink the regiment’s health ; or, indeed, 
take any other excuse to indulge in a glass of champagne. ‘‘ We'll drink to O’Dowd 
and the brave —th,”’ said he, bowing gallantly to his guest. ‘* Hey, Mrs. O’Dowd ? 
Fill Mrs. O’ Dowd’s glass, Isidor.’’ 

But all of a sudden, Isidor started, and tie major’s wife laid down her knife and 
fork. The windows of the room were open, and looked southward, and a dull distant 
sound came over the sun-lighted roofs from that direction. ‘‘ What is it 2”? said Jos. 
** Why don’t you pour, you rascal ?”’ 

““ Crest le feu!” said Isidor, running to the balcony. 

‘““God defend us, it’s cannon !’’ Mrs. O'Dowd cried, starting up, and followed too | 
to the window. -.A thousand pale and anxious faces might have been seen looking from 
other casements. And presently it seemed as if the whole population of the city rushed 
into the streets. : 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 
IN WHICH JOS TAKES FLIGHT, AND THE WAR IS BROUGHT TO A CLOSE, 


_ E of peaceful London City have never beheld— 
= and please God never shall witness—such a 
scene of hurry and alarm, as that which Brus- 
sels presented. Crowds rushed to the Namur 
gate, from which direction the noise proceeded, 
and many rode along the level chauwssée, to be 
in advance of any intelligence from the army. 
Each man asked his neighbor for news, and 
even great English lords and ladies conde- 
scended to speak to persons whom they did 
not know. The friends of the French were 
abroad, wild with excitement, and prophesying 
the. triumph of their emperor. The merchants 
closed their shops, and came out to swell the 
general chorus of alarm and clamor. Women 
rushed to the churches, and crowded the chapels, and knelt and prayed on the flags and 
steps. The dull sound of the cannon went on rolling, rolling. Presently carriages 
with travellers began to leave the town, galloping away by the Ghent barrier. The 
prophecies of the French partisans began to pass for facts. ‘‘ He has cut the armies in 
two,’’ it was said. ‘‘ He is marching straight on Brussels. He will overpower the 
English, and be here to-night.’’ ‘‘ He will overpower the English,’’ shrieked Isidor to 
his master, ‘* and will be here to-night.’’ The man bounded in and out from the lodg- 
ings to the street, always returning with some fresh particulars of disaster. Jos’s face 
grew paler and paler. Alarm began to take entire possession of the stout civilian. All 
the champagne he drank brought no courage to him. Before sunset he was worked up 
to such a pitch of nervousness as gratified his friend Isidor to behold, who now 
counted surely upon the spoils of the owner of the laced coat. 

The women were away all this time. After hearing the firing for amoment, the stout 
major’s wife bethought her of her friend in the next chamber, and ran in to watch and, 
if possible, to console Amelia. The idea that she had that helpless and gentle creature 
to protect, gave additional strength to the natural courage of the honest Irishwoman. 
She passed five hours by her friend’s side, sometimes in remonstrance, sometimes talk- 
ing cheerfully, oftener in silence and terrified mental supplication. ‘‘I never let go 
her hand once,”’ said the stout lady afterward, ‘‘ until after sunset, when the firing was 
over.’”’ Pauline, the domme, was on her knees at church hard by, praying for son homme a 
elle. 

When the noise of the cannonading was over, Mrs. O’Dowd issued out of Amelia’s 
room into the parlor adjoining, where Jos sat with two emptied flasks, and courage 
entirely gone. Once or twice he had ventured into his sister's bedroom, looking very 
much alarmed, and as if he would say something. But the major’s wife kept her place, 
and he went away without disburdening himself of his speech. He was ashamed to 
tell her that he wanted to fly. ; ' ~~ 

But when she made her appearance in the dining-room, where he sat in the twilight 
in the cheerless company of his empty champagne bottles, he began to open his mind to 
her. 

‘ “Mrs. O’Dowd,”’ he said, ‘‘ hadn’t you better get Amelia ready Be r 

“Are you going to take her out for a walk ?’’ said the major’s lady ; “‘ sure she’s 


too weak to stir.’’ 


; ‘T__T’ve ordered the carriage,’’ he said, ‘‘ and—and post-horses ; Isidor is gone for 
-  them,’’ Jos continued. pate 
} pa What do you want with driving to-night ?’’ answered the lady. Isn’t she better 


> 


on her bed? I’ve just got her to lie down.’ ’ 
‘* Get her up,’’ said Jos ; “‘she must get up, I say ;’’ and he stamped his foot ener- 
getically. ‘“‘I say the horses are ordered—yes, the horses are ordered. It’s all over, 


7 
—- and—’’ : 
“« And what ?”’ asked Mrs. O’ Dowd. . ; i 
‘“I’m off for Ghent,’’ Jos answered. Everybody is going ; there's a place for 
: yu! We shall start in half an hour.”’ in, oles ees 
: ey s Che tars wife looked at him with infinite scorn. ‘‘I don't move till O’Dowd 
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gives me the route,’’ said she. ‘‘ You may go if you like, Mr. Sedley ; but, faith, 
Amelia and I stop here.”’ : 

‘ She shall go,"’ said Jos, with another stamp of his foot. Mrs. O’Dowd put herself 
with arms akimbo before the bedroom door. 

‘Is it her mother you’re going to take her to ?’’ she said ; “ or do you want to go 
to mamma yourself, Mr. Sedley ? Good marning-—a pleasant journey to ye, sir. Bon 
voyage, as they say, and take my counsel, and shave off them mustachios, or they'll 
bring you into mischief.”’ 

“D—n!" yelled out Jos, wild with fear, rage, and mortification ; and Isidor came 
in at this juncture, swearing in his turn, ‘‘ Pas de chevaux, sacre bleu!” hissed out the 
furious domestic. All the horses were gone. Jos was not the only man in Brussels 
seized with panic that day, 

But Jos’s fears, great and cruel as they were already, were destined to increase to an 
almost frantic pitch before the night was over. It has been mentioned how Pauline, 
the donne, had son homme & elle also in the ranks of the army that had gone out to meet 
the Emperor Napoleon. This lover was a native of Brussels, and a Belgian hussar. 
The troops of his nation signalized themselves in this war for anything but courage, 
and young Van Cutsum, Pauline’s admirer, was too good a soldier to disobey his colo- 
nel’s orders to run away. While in garrison at Brussels, young Regulus (he had been 
born in the revolutionary times) found his great comfort, and passed almost all his 
leisure moments, in Pauline’s kitchen ; and it was with pockets and holsters crammed 
full of good things from her larder that he had taken leave of his weeping sweetheart, 
to proceed upon the campaign a few days before. 

As far as his regiment was concerned, this campaign was over now, They had 
formed a part of the division under the command of his sovereign apparent, the Prince 
of Orange, and as respected length of swords and mustachios, and the richness of uni- 
form and equipments, Regulus and his comrades looked to be as gallant a body of men 
as ever trumpet sounded for. 

When Ney dashed upon the advance of the allied troops, carrying one position 
after the other, until the arrival of the great body of the British army from Brussels 
changed the aspect of the combat of Quatre Bras, the squadrons among which Regulus 
rode showed the greatest activity in retreating before the French, and were dislodged 
from one post and another which they occupied with perfect alacrity on their part. 
Their movements were only checked by the advance of the British in their rear. Thus 
forced to halt, the enemy’s cavalry (whose bloodthirsty obstinacy cannot be too severely 
reprehended) had at length an opportunity of coming to close quarters with the brave 
Belgians before them ; who preferred to encounter the British rather than the French, 
and at once turning tail, rode through the English regiments that were behind them, 

and scattered in all directions. The 
regiment in fact did not exist any more. 
It was nowhere. It had no headquarters. 
Regulus found himself galloping many 
miles from the field of action, entirely 
alone ; and whither should he fly for 
refuge so naturally as to that kitchen and 
those faithful arms in which Pauline had 
so often welcomed him ? 

At some ten o’clock the clinking of 
a sabre might have been heard up the 
stair of the house where the Osbornes 
occupied a story in the Continental fash- 
ion. A knock might have been heard 
at the kitchen door ; and poor Pauline, 
come back from church, fainted almost 
with terror as she opened it and saw 
before her her haggard hussar. He 
looked as pale as the midnight dragoon 
who came to disturb Leonora. Pauline 
would have screamed, but that her cry 
would have called her masters, and dis- 
covered her friend. She stifled her 
scream, then, and leading her hero into 
the kitchen, gave him beer and the choice bits from the dinner which Jos had not had 
the heart to taste. The hussar showed he was no ghost by the prodigious quantity of 
{flesh and beer which he devoured—and during the mouthfuls he told his tale of disaster. 
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hole British army by this time, Ney destroyed each regi it. Camevieap oahe 
a ae Mich cat soak de his time. Ney destroyed each regiment as it came up. The 
€lgians in vain interposed to prevent the butchery of the English. The Brunswickers 
were routed and had fled—their duke was killed. It was a general déddcle. He sought 
to drown his sorrow for the defeat in floods of beer. 
Isidor, who had come into the kitchen, heard the conversation and rushed out to 
inform his master. ‘* It is.all over,’’ he shrieked to Jos. ‘‘ Milor Duke is a prisoner ; 
the Duke of Brunswick is killed ; the British army is in full flight ; there is only one 
man escaped, and he is in the kitchen now-—comeand hear him.’’ So Jos tottered into 
that apartment where Regulus still sat on the kitchen table, and clung fast to his 
flagon of beer. In the best French which he could muster, and which was in sooth of a 
very ungrammatical sort, Jos besought the hussar to tell his tale. The disasters deep- 
ened as Regulus spoke. -He was the only man of his regiment not slain on the field. 
He had seen the Duke of Brunswick fall, the black hussars fly, the Ecossais pounded 
down by the cannon. 
‘* And the -—th ?’”’ gasped Jos. 
‘* Cut in pieces,’’ said the hussar—upon which Pauline cried out, ‘‘O my mistress, 
ma bonne petite dame,’’ went off fairly into hysterics, and filled the house with her screams. 


Wild with terror, Mr. Sedley knew not how or where to seek for safety. He rushed 
from the kitchen back to the sitting-room, and castan appealing look at Amelia’s door, 
which Mrs. O’Dowd had closed and locked in his face ; but he remembered how scorn- 
fully the latter had received him, and after pausing and listening for a brief space at the 
door, he left it, and resolved to go into the street, for the first time that day. So, seiz- 
ing a candle, he looked about for his gold-laced cap, and found it lying in its usual 
place, on a console-table in the ante-room, placed before a mirror at which Jos used 
to coquet, always giving his side-locks a twirl, and his cap the proper cock over his eye, 
before he went forth to make appearance in public. Such is the force of habit, that 
even in the midst of his terror he began mechanically to twiddle with his hair, and 
arrange the cock of his hat. Then he . 
looked amazed at the pale face in the 
glass before him, and especially at his 
mustachios, which had attained a rich | , 
growth in the course of near seven | ussnperncerraniceeeettinent 
weeks, since they had come into the 
world. They w// mistake me for a 
military man, thought he, remember- 
ing Isidor’s warning as to the mas- 
sacre with which all the defeated Brit- 
ish army was threatened, and stagger- 
ing back to his bedchamber, he began 
wildly pulling the bell which sum- 
moned his valet. 

Isidor answered that summons. 
Jos had sunk in a chair—he had torn 
off his neck-cloths, and turned down 
his collars, and was sitting with both 
his hands lifted to his throat. 

** Coupez-moi, Isidor,’’ shouted he ; 
** vite ! Coupes-moi !” 

Isidor thought for a moment he 
had gone mad, and that he wished 
his valet to cut his throat. 

“«Zes moustaches,"’ gasped Jos; « 
“* Tes moustaches—coupy, rasy, vite [r— 3 
his French was of this sort—voluble : = AN = 
as we have said, but not remarkable : 
for grammar. ar 

Isidor swept off the mustachios 1n 
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ers tnat he should fetch a hat and a piain coat. 


“© Ne porty ploo—halit militair—bonny—donny @ voo, prenny dehors’’—were Jos’s words—the 


coat and cap were at last his property. 


This gift being made, Jos selected a plain black coat and waistcoat from his stock, 
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and put on a large white neckcloth and a plain beaver. If he could have got a shovel- 
hat he would have worn it. As it was, you would have fancied he was a flourishing, 
large parson of the Church of England. : 

‘“ Venny maintenong,”” he continued, ‘‘ sweevy—ally—parly—dong la roo.’’ And se 
having said, he plunged swiftly down the stairs of the house, and passed into the street. 

Although Regu- 
lus had vowed that 
he was the only man 
of his regiment or 
of the allied army, 
almost, who had es- 
caped being cut to 
pieces by Ney, it ap- 
peared that his state- 
ment was incorrect, 
and that a good 
number more of the 
supposed victims 
had survived the 
massacre. Many 
scores of Regulus’s 
comrades had found 
their way back to 
Brussels, and—all 
agreeing that they 
had run away— 
filled the whole town 
with an idea of the 
defeat of the allies. 
The arrival of the 
French was expect- 
ed hourly ; the panic 
continued, and prep- 
arations for flight 
went on everywhere. 
No horses ! thonght 
Jos, in terror, 9 He 
made Isidor inquire 
of scores of persons 
whether they had 
any to lend or sell, 
and his heart sank within him at the negative answers returned everywhere. Should 
he take the journey on foot? Even fear could not render that ponderous body so 
active. 

Almost all the hotels occupied by the English in Brussels face the Parc, and Jos 
wandered irresolutely about in this quarter, with crowds of other people, oppressed as 
he was by fear and curiosity. Some families he saw more happy than himself, having 
discovered a team of horses, and rattling though the streets in retreat ; others, again, 
there were whose case was like his own, and who could not for any bribes or entreaties 
procure the necessary means of flight. Among these would-be fugitives, Jos remarked 
the Lady Bareacres and her daughter who sat in their carriage in the forte-cochére of 
their hotel, all their imperials packed, and the only drawback to whose flight was the 
same want of motive power which kept Jos stationary. 

Rebecca Crawley occupied apartments in this hotel, and had before this period 
had sundry hostile meetings with the ladies of the Bareacres family. My Lady Bare- 
acres cut Mrs. Crawley on the stairs when they met by chance, and in all places where 
the latter’s name was mentioned, spoke perseveringly ill of her neighbor. The countess 
was shocked at the familiarity of General Tufto with the aide-de-camp’s wife. The 
Lady Blanche avoided her as if she had been an infectious disease. Only the earl him- 
self kept up a sly occasional acquaintance with her, when out of the jurisdiction of his 
ladies. 

Rebecca had her revenge now upon these insolent enemies. It became known in. 
the hotel that Captain Crawley’s horses had been left behind, and when the panic 
began, Lady Bareacres condescended to send her maid to the captain’s wife with her 
ladyship’s compliments, and a desire to know the price of Mrs. Crawley’s horses. Mrs. 
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Crawley returned a note wi i on tha was 

y C ith her compliments, and an intimati ty it not her 
e - that i th 
custom to transact bargains with ladies’ maids. 


This curt reply brought the earl in 


person to Becky’s apartment; but he could 
get no more success than the first ambass ‘ i 


on sador, ‘Send a lady’s maid to me’? Mrs. 
pees oa , i end, Si ; Pgs didn’t my Lady Bareacres tell me to go and saddle 
ee Ba yship tt at wants to escape, or her ladyship’s femme de chambre ?”’ 
is was all the answer that the earl bore back to his countess. 

i} What will not necessity do? The countess herself actually came to wait upon Mrs, 
aga fm a failure of her second envoy, She entreated her to name her own price ; 
she even offered to invite Becky to Bareacres House, if the latter would but give her the 

means of returning to that residence. Mrs. Crawley sneered at her. 

I don’t want to be waited on by bailiffs in livery,’’ she said ; ‘‘ you will never get 

back though, most probably- at least not you and your diamonds together. The 
French will have those. They will be here in two hours, and I shall be half way to 
Ghent by that time. I would not sell you my horses, no, not for the two largest 
diamonds that your ladyship wore at the ball.’’ Lady Bareacres trembled with rage 
and terror. The diamonds were sewed into her habit, and secreted in my lord’s pad- 
ding and boots. ‘“Woman, the diamonds are at the banker’s and I ‘wi// have the 
horses,’’ she said. _ Rebecca laughed in her face. The infuriate countess went below, 
and sat in her carriage ; her maid, her courier, and her husband were sent once more 
through the town, each to look for cattle, and woe betide those who came last! Her 
ladyship was resolved on departing the very instant the horses arrived from any quarter 
—with her husband or without him. 
___ Rebecca had the pleasure of seeing her ladyship in the horseless cariage, and keep- 
ing her eyes fixed upon her, and bewailing, in the loudest tone of voice, the countess’s 
perplexities. ‘‘ Not to be able to get horses!’ she said, ‘‘and to have all those 
diamonds sewed into the carriage cushions! What a prize it will be for the French 
when they come !—the carriage and the diamonds, I mean; not the lady? She gave 
this information to the landlord, to the servants, to the guests, and the innumerable 
stragglers about the court-yard. Lady Bareacres could have shot her from the carriage 
window. 

It was while enjoying the humiliation of her enemy that Rebecca caught sight of 
Jos, who made toward her directly he perceived her. 

That altered, frightened, fat face, told his secret well enough. He too wanted to 
fly, and was on the look-out for the means of escape. ‘‘ He shall buy my horses,’’ 
thought Rebecca ; ‘‘ and I'll ride the mare.”’ 

Jos walked up to his friend, and put the question for the hundredth time during 
the past hour, ‘‘ Did she know where horses were to be had ?”’ 

‘* What, you fly ?’’ said Rebecca, with alaugh. ‘‘I thought you were the champion 
of all the ladies, Mr. Sedley.’’ 

**I—I'm not a military man,"’ gasped he. 

*“ And Amelia? Who is to protect that poor little sister of yours ?”’ asked Rebecca. 
** You surely would not desert her ?”’ 

‘* What good can I do her, suppose—suppose the enemy arrive 2’ Jos answered. 
‘‘ They'll spare the women ; but my man tells me that they have taken an oath to give 
no quarter to the men —the dastardly cowards.”’ 

“Horrid !’’ cried Rebecca, enjoying his perplexity. 

‘‘ Besides, I don’t want to desert her,’’ cried the brother. “‘ She shan't be deserted. 
There is a seat for her in my carriage, and one for you, dear Mrs. Crawley, if you 


will come, and if we can get horses,’’ sighed he. ' 
“T have two to sell,’”’ the lady said. Jos could have flung himself into her arms at 


the news. ‘‘ Get the carriage, Isidor,’’ he cried ; ‘‘ we've found them—we have found 
them.”’ ; : 
‘« My horses never were in harness,’ added the lady. ‘‘ Bullfinch would kick the 


carriage to pieces, if you put him in the traces.”’ 

‘But he is quiet to ride?’’ asked the civilian. 

‘* As quiet as a lamb, and as fast as a hare,’’ answered Rebecca. 

‘Do you think he is up to my weight ?’”’ Jos said. He was already on his back, in 

imagination, without ever so much as a thought for poor Amelia. What person who 
loved a horse-speculation could resist such a temptation bt. 

In reply, Rebecca asked him to come into her room, whither he followed her, quite, 
breathless to conclude the bargain. Jos seldom spent a half hour in his life which cost 
him so much money. Rebecca, measuring the value of the goods which she had for 
sale by Jos’s eagerness to purchase, as well as by the scarcity of the article, put mae: 
her horses a price so prodigious as to make even the civilian draw back. She wou 
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sell both or neither,’’ she said, resolutely. Rawdon had ordered her not to part with 
them for a price less than that which she specified. Lord Bareacres below would give 
her the same money—and with all her love and regard for the Sedley family, her dear 
Mr. Joseph must conceive that poor people must live—nobody, in a word, could be 
nore affectionate, but more firm about the matter of business. ; 

Jos ended by agreeing, as might be supposed of him. The sum he had to give her 
was so large that he was obliged to-ask for time ; so large as to be a little fortune to 
Rebecca, who rapidly calculated that with this sum, and the sale of the residue of 
Rawdon’s effects, and her pension as a widow should he fall, she would now be abso- 
lutely independent of the world, and might look her weeds steadily in the face. 

Once or twice in the day she certainly had herself thought about flying. But her 
reason gave her better counsel. ‘‘Suppose the French do come,” thought Becky, 
‘“ what can they do to a poor officer’s widow? Bah! the times of sacks and sieges are 
over. We shall be let to go home quietly, or I may live pleasantly abroad with a snug 
little income.”’ 

Meanwhile Jos and Isidor went off to the stables to inspect the newly-purchased 
cattle. Jos bade his man saddle the horses at once. He would ride away that very 
night, that very hour. And he left the valet busy in getting the horses ready, and went 
homeward himself to prepare for his departure. It must be secret. He would go to 
his chamber by the back entrance. He did not care to face Mrs. O’Dowd and Amelia, 
and own to them that he was about to run. 

By the time Jos’s bargain with Rebecca was completed, and his horses had been 
visited and examined, it was almost morning once more. But though midnight was 
long passed, there was no rest for the city ; the people were up, the lights in the houses 


flamed, crowds were still about the doors, ‘and the streets were busy. Rumors of vari-_ 


ous natures went stillfrom mouth to mouth. One report averred that the Prussians had 
been utterly defeated ; another that it was the English who had been attacked and 
conquered ; a third that the latter had held their ground. This last rumor gradually 
got strength. No Frenchmen had made their appearance. Stragglers had come in 
from the army bringing reports more and more favorable. At last an aide-de-camp actu- 
ally reached Brussels with dispatches for the commandant of the place, who placarded 
presently through the town an official announcement of the success of the allies at 
Quatre Bras, and the entire repulse of the French under Ney after a six hours’ battle. 
The aide-de-camp must have arrived sometime while Jos and Rebecca were making their 
bargain together, or the latter was inspecting his purchase. When he reached his own 
hotel, he found a score of its numerous inhabitants on the threshold discoursing of the 
news ; there was no doubt as to its truth. And he went up to communicate it to the 
ladies under his charge. He did not think it was necessary to tell them how he had 
intended to take leave of them, how he had bought horses, and what a price he had 
paid for them. 

But success or defeat was a minor matter to them, who had only thought for the 
safety of those they loved. Amelia, at the news of the victory, became still more agi- 
tated even than before. She was for going that moment to the army. She besought 
her brother with tears to conduct her thither. Her doubts and terrors reached their 
paroxysm ; and the poor girl, who for many hours had been plunged into stupor, raved 
and ran hither and thither in hysteric insanity—a piteous sight. No man writhing in 
pain on the hard-fought field fifteen miles off, where lay, after their struggles, so many 
of the brave—no man suffered more keenly than this poor harmless victim of the war. 


Jos could not bear the sight of her pain. He left his sister in the charge of her stouter 


female companion, and descended once more to the threshold of the hotel, where every- 
body still lingered, and talked, and waited for more news. , 

It grew to be broad daylight as they stood here, and fresh news began to arrive 
from the war, brought by men who had been actors in the scene. Wagons and long 
country carts laden with wounded came rolling into the town ; ghastly groans came 
from within them, and haggard faces looked up sadly from out of the straw. Jos Sedley 
was looking at one of these carriages with a painful curiosity—the moans of the people 
within were frightful—the wearied horses could hardly pull the cart: °“‘ Stop! stop !5 
q cn voice cried from the straw, and the carriage stopped opposite Mr. Sedley’s 

otel. 

‘Tt is George, I know it is !’’ cried Amelia, rushing in a moment to the balcony, 
with a pallid face and loose flowing hair. It was not George, however, but it was the 
next best thing ; it was news of him. ; 


It was poor Tom Stubble, who had marched out of Brussels so gallantly twenty- , 


four hours before, bearing the colors of the regiment, which he had defended very gal- 


Jantly upon the field. A French lancer had speared the young ensign in the leg, who 
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ealean)) bravely holding tp his flag. At the conclusion of the engagement, a place had 

“Mr. Sedle a oy a cart, and he had been brought back to Brussels. 

F. y, Mr. Sedley !’’ cried the boy, faintly, and Jos came up almost fright- 
ened at the appeal. He had not at first distinguished who it was who called him. 

Little Tom Stubble held out his hot and feeble hand. ‘‘ I’m to be taken in here,”’ 

he said. Osborne—and—and Dobbin said I was; and you are to give the man two’ 
napoleons—my mother will pay you.’’ This young fellow’s thoughts, during the long 
feverish hours passed in the cart, had been wandering to his fathei‘s parsonage which 
he had quitted only a few months before, and he had sometimes forgotten his pain in 
that delirium. 
. The hotel was large, and the people kind, and all the inmates of the cart were taken 
in and placed on various couches. The young ensign was conveyed up-stairs to 
Osborne’s quarters. Amelia and the major’s wife had rushed down to him, when the 
latter had recognized him from the balcony. You may fancy the feelings of these 
women when they were told that the day was over, and both their husbands were safe ; 
in what mute rapture Amelia fell on her good friend’s neck, and embraced her ; in what 
a grateful passion of prayer she fell on her knees, and thanked the Power which had 
saved her husband. 

Our young lady in her fevered and nervous condition, could have had no more 
salutary medicine prescribed for her by any physician than that which chance put in her 
way. She and Mrs. O'Dowd watched incessantly by the wounded lad, whose pain was 
very severe, and in the duty thus forced upon her, Amelia had not time to brood over 
her personal anxieties, or to give herself up to her own fears and forebodings after her 
wont. The young patient told in his simple fashion the events of the day, and the 
actions of our friends of the gallant —th. They had suffered severely. They had lost 
very many officers and men. The major’s horse had been shot under him as the regi- 
ment charged, and they all thought that O’Dowd was gone, and that Dobbin had got 
his majority, until on their return from the charge to their old ground, the major was 
discovered seated on Pyramus’s carcase, refreshing himself from a case-bottle. It was 
Captain Osborne that cut down the French lancer who had speared the ensign. Amelia 
turned so pale at the notion, that Mrs. O'Dowd stopped the young ensign in this story. 
And it was Captain Dobbin who at the end of the day, though wounded himself, took 
up the lad in his arms and carried him to the surgeon, and thence to the cart which 
was to bring him back to Brussels. And it was he who promised the driver two louis if 
he would make his way to Mr. Sedley’s hotel in the city, and tell Mrs. Captain Osborne 
that the action was over, and that her husband was unhurt and well. 

‘““Indeed, but he has a good heart, that William Dobbin,’’ Mrs. O’Dowd said, 
‘though he is always laughing at me.”’ 

Young Stubble vowed there was not such another officer in the army, and never 
ceased his praises of the senior captain, his modesty, his kindness, and his admirable 
coolness in the field. To these parts of the conversation, Amelia lent a very distracted 
attention ; it was only when George was spoken of that she listened, and when he was 
not mentioned, she thought about him. 

In tending her patient: and in thinking of the wonderful escapes of the day before, 
her second day passed away not too slowly with Amelia. There was only one man in 
the army for her; and as long as he was well, it must be owned that its movements 
interested her little. All the reports which Jos brought from the streets fell very 
vaguely on her ears, though they were sufficient to give that timorous gentleman, and 
many other people then in Brussels, every disquiet. The French had been repulsed 
certainly, but it was after a severe and doubtful struggle, and with only a division of 

' the French army. The emperor, with the main body, was away at Ligny, where he had 
* utterly annihilated the Prussians, and was now free to bring his whole force to bear 
upon the allies. The Duke of Wellington was retreating upon the capital, and a great 
| battle must be fought under its walls probably, of which the chances were more than 
+ doubtful, The Duke of Wellington had but twenty thousand British troops on whom 
he could rely, for the Germans were raw militia, the Belgians disaffected ; and with this 
handful his grace had to resist a hundred and fifty thousand men that had broken into 
‘ Belgium under Napoleon. Under Napoleon! What warrior was there, however 
: famous and skiJful, that could fight at odds with him ? ‘ a He 
f Jos thought of all these things, and trembled. So did all the rest of Brussels 
j where people felt that the fight of the day before was but the prelude to the gueer 
combat which was imminent. One of the armies opposed to the emperor was scattered 
to the winds already. The few English that could be brought to resist him would 
_ perish at their posts, and the conqueror would pass over their bodies into the city. Woe 
be to those whom he found there! Addresses were prepared, public functionaries —— 
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assembled and debated secretly, apartments were got ready, and tricolored banners 
and triumphal emblems manufactured, to welcome the arrival of his majesty the 
emperor and king. 

The emigration still continued, and wherever families could find means of depar- 
ture, they fled. When Jos, on the afternoon of the 17th of June, went to Rebecca's 
hotel, he found that the great Bareacres carriage had at length rolled away from the 
porte-cochere. The earl had procured a pair of horses somehow, in spite of Mrs. Craw- 
ley, and was rolling on the road to Ghent. Louis the Desired was getting ready his 
portmanteau in that city, too. It seemed as if misfortune was never tired of worrying 
into motion that unwieldy exile. 

Jos felt that the delay of yesterday had been only a respite, and that his dearly- 
bought horses must of a surety be put into requisition. His agonies were very severe all 
this day. As long as there was an English army between Brussels and Napoleon, there 
was no need of immediate flight ; but he had his horses brought from their distant 
stables to the stables in the court-yard of the hotel where he lived ; so that they might 
be under his own eyes, and beyond the risk of violent abduction. Isidor watched the 
stable door constantly, and had the horses saddled, to be ready for the start. He 
longed intensely for that event. 

After the reception of the previous day, Rebecca did not care to come near her dear 
Amelia. She clipped the bouquet which George had brought her, and gave fresh 
water to the flowers, and read over the letter which he had sent her. ‘‘ Poor wretch,’’ 
she said, twirling round the little bit of paper in her fingers, ‘‘ how I could crush her 
with this !—and it is for a thing like this that she must break her heart, forsooth—for a 
man who is stupid—a coxcomb—and who does not care for her. My poor good Raw- 
don is worth ten of this creature.’’ And then she fell to thinking what she should do 
if—if anything happened to poor good Rawdon, and what a great piece of luck it was 
that he had left his horses behind. 

In the course of this day, too, Mrs. Crawley, who saw not without anger the Bare- 
acres party drive off, bethought her of the precaution which the countess had taken, 
and did a little needlework for her own advantage ; she stitched away the major part of 
her trinkets, bills, and bank-notes about her person, and so prepared, was ready for 
any event—to fly if she thought fit, or to stay and welcome the conqueror, were he 
Englishman or Frenchman. And I am not sure that she did not dream that night of 
becoming a duchess and Madame la Maréchale, while Rawdon, wrapped in his cloak 

_ and making his bivouac under the rain at Mount Saint John, was thinking, with all the 
force of his heart, about the little wife whom he had left behind him. 

The next day was a Sunday. And Mrs. Major O’Dowd had the satisfaction of see- 
ing both her patients refreshed in health and spirits by some rest which they had taken 
during the night. She herself had slept on a great chair in Amelia's room, ready to 
wait upon her poor friend or the ensign, should either need her nursing. When morn- 
ing came, this robust woman went back to the house where she and her major had their 
billet, and here performed an elaborate and splendid toilet, befitting the day. And 
it is very possible that while alone in that chamber, which her husband had inhabited, 
and where his cap still lay on the pillow, and his cane stood in the corner, one prayer at 
least was sent up to Heaven for the welfare of the brave soldier, Michael O’ Dowd. 

When she returned she brought her prayer-book with her, and her uncle the dean’s 
famous book of sermons, out of which she never failed to read every Sabbath ; not 
understanding all, haply, not pronouncing many, of the words aright, which were long 
and abstruse—for the dean was a learned man and loved long Latin words—but with 
great gravity, vast emphasis, and with tolerable correctness in the main. How often 
has my Mick listened to these sermons, she thought, and me reading in the cabin of a 
calm. She proposed to resume this exercise on the present day, with Amelia and the 
wounded ensign for a congregation. The same service was read on that day in twenty 
thousand churches at the same hour, and millions of British men and women, on their 
knees, implored protection of the Father of all. 

They did not hear the noise which disturbed our little congregation at Brussels. 
Much louder than that which had interrupted them two days previously, as Mrs. 
O’ Dowd was reading the service in her best voice, the cannon of Waterloo began to roar. — 

When Jos heard that dreadful sound, he made up his mind that he would bear this 
perpetual recurrence of terrors no longer, and would fly at once. He rushed into the 
sick man’s room, where our three friends had paused in their prayers, and further inter- 
rupted them by a passionate appeal to Amelia. ; ; 

‘““T can’t stand it any more, Emmy,”’ he said; “‘I won’t stand it; and you must 
come with me. I have bought a horse for you—never mind at what price—and you 

- must dress and come with me, and ride behind Isidor.’’ nr’ 
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abd pe: le ee apagll| but yon are no better than a coward,’’ Mrs. O’Dowd 
‘“‘I say come, Amelia,” the civilian w a i 2a 
are we to stop here and be butchered by we Meeuchifen?” ss? eae a 
: You forget the —th, my boy,’’ said the little Stubble, the, wounded hero, from 
his bed ; ‘and—and you won't leave me, will you, Mrs. O’Dowd fie 
No, my dear fellow,”’ said she, going up and kissing the boy. ‘‘ No harm shall 
come to you while 7 stand by. I don’t budge till I get the word fiom Mick. A pretty 
figure I'd be, wouldn’t I, stuck behind that chap on a pillion ?”’ 

This image caused the young patient to burst out laughing in his bed, and even 
made Amelia smile. ‘‘I don’t ask her,” Jos shouted out—‘‘I don’t ask that—that 
Irishwoman, but you, Amelia; once for all, will you come ?”’ 

‘Without my husband, Joseph?’ Amelia said, with a look of wonder, and gave 
her hand to the major’s wife. Jos’s patience was exhausted. 

; ““Good-by, then,’’ he said, shaking his fist in a rage, and slamming the door by 
which he retreated. And this time he really gave his order for march : and mounted in 
the court-yard. Mrs. O'Dowd heard the clattering hoofs of the horses as they issued 
from the gate ; and looking on, made many scornful remarks on poor Joseph as he rode 
down the street, with Isidor after him in the laced cap. The horses, which had not been 
exercised for some days, were lively, and sprang about the street. Jos, a clumsy and 


timid horseman, did not look to advantage in the saddle. ‘‘ Look at him, Amelia dear, 


driving into the parlor window. Such a bull in achina shop 7 never saw.’’ And 
presently the pair of riders disappeared at a canter down the street leading in the 
direction of the Ghent road, Mrs. O’Dowd pursuing them with a fire of sarcasm so long 
as they were in sight. 

All that day from morning until past sunset the cannon never ceased to roar. It 
was dark when the cannonading stopped all of a sudden. 

All of us have read of what occurred during that interval. The tale is in every 
Englishman's mouth ; and you and I, who were children when the great battle was won 
and lost, are never tired of hearing and recounting the history of that famous action. 
Its remembrance rankles still in the bosoms of millions of the countrymen of those 
brave men who lost the day. They pant for an opportunity of revenging that humilia- 
tion ; and if a contest, ending in a victory on their. part, should ensue, elating them in 


"ee, 


their turn, and leaving its cursed legacy of hatred and rage behind to us, there is no end ~ 


to the so-called glory and shame, and to the alternations of successful and: unsuccessful 
murder, in which two high-spirited nations might engage. . Centuries hence, we 
Frenchmen and Englishmen might be boasting and killing each other still, carrying out 
bravely the devil’s code of honor. 

All our friends took their share and fought like men in the great field. All day 
long, while the women were praying ten miles away, the lines of the dauntless Eng- 
lish infantry were receiving and repelling the furious charges of the French horsemen. 
Guns which were heard at Brussels were ploughing up their ranks, and comrades fall- 
ing, and the resolute survivors closing in. Toward evening, the attack of the French, 
repeated and resisted so bravely, slackened in its fury. They had other foes besides the 
British to engage, or were preparing for a fina! onset. It came at last: the columns of 
the Imperial Guard marched up the hill of Saint Jean, at length and at once to sweep 
the English from the height which they had maintained all day, and spite of all: 
unscared by the thunder of the artillery, which hurled death from the English line—the 
dark rolling column pressed on and upthehill. It seemed almost to crest the emi- 
nence, when it began to waver and falter. Then it stopped, still facing the shot. Then 
at last the English troops rushed from the post from which no enemy had been able to 
dislodge them, and the Guard turned and fled. 

No more firing was heard at Brussels—the pursuit rolled miles away. Darkness 
came down on the field and city : and Amelia was praying for George, who was lying 
on his face, dead, with a bullet through his heart. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 
IN WHICH MISS CRAWLEY’S RELATIONS ARE VERY ANXIOUS ABOUT HER. 


HE kind reader must please to remember—while the 
army is marching from Flanders, and after its heroic 
actions there, is advancing to take the fortifications 
on the frontiers of France, previous to an occupation 
of that country—that there are a number of persons 
living peaceably in England who have to do with the 
history at present in hand, and must come in for their 
share of the chronicle. During the time of these 
battles and dangers, old Miss Crawley was living at 
Brighton, very moderately moved by the great events 
that were going on. The great events rendered the 
newspapers rather interesting, to be sure, and Briggs 
read out the Gazette in which Rawdon Crawley’s gal- 
‘Jantry was mentioned with honor, and his promotion 
was presently recorded. 
What apity that young man has taken such an ir- 
retrievable step in the world !’’ his aunt said ; ‘‘ with 
his tank and distinction he might have married a brewer’s daughter with a quarter of 
a million—like Miss Grains; or have looked to ally himself with the best families in 
England. He would have had my money some day or other ; or his children would— 
for I’m not in a hurry to go, Miss Briggs, although you may be in a hurry to be rid of 
me ; and instead of that, he is a doomed pauper, with a dancing-girl for a wife.”’ 

‘Will my dear Miss Crawley not cast an eye of compassion upon the heroic soldier 
whose name is inscribed in the annals of his country’s glory ?”’ said Miss Briggs, who 
was greatly excited by the Waterloo proceedings, and loved speaking romantically 
when there was an occasion. ‘‘ Has not the captain—or the colonel as I may now 
style him—done deeds which make the name of Crawley illustrious ?”’ 

‘‘ Briggs, you are a fool,’’ said Miss Crawley ; ‘‘ Colonel Crawley has dragged the 
name of Crawley through the mud, Miss Briggs. Marry a drawing-master’s daughter, 
indeed !—marry a dame de compagnie—for she was no better, Briggs ; no, she was just 
what you are—only younger, and a great deal prettier and cleverer. Were you an ac- 
complice of that abandoned wretch, I wonder, of whose vile arts he became a victim, 
and of whom you used to be such an admirer? Yes, I daresay you were an accomplice. 
But you will find yourself disappointed in my will, I can tell you ; and you will have 
the goodness to write to Mr. Waxy, and say that I desire to see him immediately.”’ 
Miss Crawley was now in the habit of writing to Mr. Waxy her solicitor almost every 
day in the week, for her arrangements respecting her property were all revoked, and 
her perplexity was great as to the future disposition of her money. 

The spinster had, however, rallied considerably ; as was proved by the increased 
vigor and frequency of her sarcasms upon Miss Briggs, all which attacks the poor com- 
panion bore with meekness, with cowardice, with a resignation that was half generous 
and half hypocritical—with the slavish submission, in a word, that women of her dis- 
position and station are compelled to show. Who has not seen how women bully 
women? What tortures have men to endure, comparable to those daily repeated shafts 
of scorn and cruelty with which poor women are riddled by the tyrants of their sex? 
Poor victims! But we are starting from our proposition, which is, that Miss Crawley 
was always particularly annoying and savage when she was rallying from illness—as 
they say wounds tingie most when they are about to heal. 

While thus approaching, as all hoped, to convalescence, Miss Briggs was the only 
victim admitted into the presence of the invalid ; yet Miss Crawley’s relatives afar off 
did not forget their beloved kinswoman, and by a number of tokens, presents, and 
kind, affectionate messages, strove to keep themselves alive in her recollection. 

In the first place, let us mention her nephew, Rawdon Crawley. <A few weeks after 
the famous fight of Waterloo, and after the Gazeéfe had made known to her the promo- 
tion and gallantry of that distinguished officer, the Dieppe packet brought over to Miss 
Crawley at Brighton, a box containing presents, and a dutiful letter, from the colonel 
her nephew. In the box were a pair of French epaulets, a Cross of .the Legion of 
Honor, and the hilt of a sword—relics from the field of battle ; and the letter described 
with a good deal of humor how the latter belonged to a commanding officer of the 
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Guard, who having sworn that ‘‘ the Guard died, but never surrendered,’’ was taken 
prisoner the next minute by a private soldier, who broke the Frenchman’s sword with 
the butt of his musket, when Rawdon made himself master of the shattered weapon. 
As for the cross and epaulets, they came from a colonel of French cavalry, who had 
fallen under the aide-de-camp’s arm in the battle ; and Rawdon Crawley did not know 
what better to do with the spoils than to send them to his kindest and most affectionate 
old friend. Should he continue to write to her from Paris, whither the army was 
marching ? He might be able to give her interesting news from that capital, and of 
some of Miss Crawley s old friends of the emigration, to whom she had shown so much 
kindness during their distress. 

The spinster caused Briggs to write back to the colonel a gracious and compli- 
mentary letter, encouraging him to continue his correspondence. His first letter was 
so excessively lively and amusing that she should look with pleasure for its successors. 
‘“Of course, I know,’’ she explained to Miss Briggs, ‘‘ that Rawdon could not write 
such a good letter any more than you could, my poor Briggs, and that it is that clever 
little wretch of a Rebecca, who dictates every word to him ; but that is no reason why 
my nephew should not amuse me; and so I wish to let him understand that I am in 
high good-humor.”’ 

I wonder whether she knew that it was not only Becky who wrote the letters, but 
that Mrs. Rawdon actually took and sent home the trophies—which she bought for a 
few francs, from one of the innumerable peddlers who immediately began to deal in 
relics of the war. The novelist, who knows everything, knows thisalso. Be this, how- 
ever, as it may, Miss Crawley’s gracious reply greatly encouraged our young friends, 
Rawdon and his lady, who hoped for the best from their aunt’s evidently pacified hu- 
mor; and they took care to entertain her with many delightful letters from Paris, 
whither, as Rawdon said, they had the good luck to go in the track of the conquering 
army. 
To the rector’s lady, who went off to tend her husband's broken collar-bone at the 
Rectory at Queen’s Crawley, the spinster’s communications were by no means so gra- 
cious. Mrs. Bute, that brisk, managing, lively, imperious woman, had committed the 
most fatal of all errors with regard to her sister-in-law. She had not merely oppressed 
her and her household—she had bored Miss Crawley ; and if poor Miss Briggs had been 
a woman of any spirit, she might have been made happy by the commission which her 
principal gave her to write a letter to Mrs. Bute Crawley, saying that Miss Crawley’s 
health was greatly improved since Mrs. Bute had left her, and begging the latter on no 
account to put herself to trouble or quit her family for Miss Crawley’s sake. This 
triumph over a lady who had been very haughty and cruel in her behavior to Miss 
Briggs would have rejoiced most women ; but the truth is, Briggs was a woman of no 
spirit at all, and the moment her enemy was discomfited, she began to feel compassion 
in her favor. 4 

‘* How silly I was,’’ Mrs. Bute thought, and with reason, ‘“‘ever to hint that T was 
coming, as I did, in that foolish letter when we sent Miss Crawley the guinea-fowls. 
I ought to have gone without a word to the poor, dear, doting old creature, and taken 
her out of the hands of that minny Briggs, and that harpy of a femme de chambre. Oh! 
Bute, Bute, why did you break your collar-bone ?”’ 

Why, indeed? We have seen how Mrs. Bute, having the game in her hands, had 
really played her cards too well. Shehad ruled over Miss Crawley’s household utterly 
and completely, to be utterly and completely routed when a favorable opportunity for 
rebellion came. She and her household, however, considered that she had been the 
victim of horrible selfishness and treason, and that her sacrifices in Miss Crawley’s be- 
half had met with the most savage ingratitude. Rawdon’s promotion, and the honora- 
ble mention made of his name in the. Gazette, filled this good Christian lady also with 
alarm. Would his aunt relent toward him now that he was a lieutenant-colonel and 
a C.B.? and would that odious Rebecca once more get into favor? The rectors wife 


-wrote a sermon for her husband about the vanity of military glory and the prosperity 


f icked. which the worthy parson read in his best voice and without understand- 
esi bonlicbie ut iti’ de aa Pitt Crawley for one of his auditors—Pitt, who had 
come with his two half-sisters to church, which the old baronet could now by no means 


. be brought to frequent. 


i the departure of Becky Sharp, that old wretch had given himself up entirely” 
to iisbed ce ae to the great cernibet of the county and the mute horror of his son. 
‘The ribbons in Miss Horrocks’s cap became more splendid than ever. The polite fam- 


ilies fled the hall and its owner in terror. Sir Pitt went abuut tippling at his tenants’ 


ous d drank rum-and-water with the farmers at Mudbury and the neighboring 
eiedtan S enceaaings. He drove the family coach-and-four to Southampton with M iss 
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Horrocks inside; and the county people expected, every week, as his son did in 
speechless agony, that his marriage with her would be announced in the provincial pa- 
per. It was indeed a rude burden for Mr. Crawley to bear. His eloquence was pal- 
sied at the missionary meetings, and other religious assemblies in the neighborhood, 
where he had been in the habit of presiding, and of speaking for hours ; for he felt, 
when he rose, that the audience said, ‘‘ That is the son of the old reprobate Sir Pitt, 
who is very likely drinking at the public-house at this very moment.’’ And once when 
he was speaking of the benighted condition of the King of Timbuctoo, and the number 
of his wives, who were likewise in darkness, some gypsy miscreant from the crowd 
asked, ‘‘ How many is there at Queen’s Crawley, Young Squaretoes ?’’ to the surprise 
of the platform, and the ruin of Mr. Pitt's speech. And the two daughters of the 
house of Queen’s Crawley would have been allowed to run utterly wild (for Sir Pitt 
swore that no governess should ever enter into his doors again), had not Mr. Crawley, 
by threatening the old gentieman, forced the latter to send them to school. 

Meanwhile, as we have said, whatever individual differences there might be be- 
tween them all, Miss Crawley’s dear nephews and nieces were unanimous in loving her 
and sending her tokens of affection. Thus Mrs. Bute sent guinea-fowls, and some re- 
markably fine cauliflowers, and a pretty purse or pincushion worked by her darling girls, 
who begged to keep a /##/e place in the recollection of their dear aunt, while Mr. Pitt 
sent peaches and grapes and venison from the Hall. The Southampton coach used to 
carry these tokens of affection to Miss Crawley at Brighton ; it used sometimes to con- 
vey Mr. Pitt thither too ; for his differences with Sir Pitt caused Mr. Crawley to absent 
himself a good deal from home now ; and besides, he had an attraction at Brighton in 
the person of the Lady Jane Sheepshanks, whose engagement to Mr. Crawley has been 
formerly mentioned in this history. Her ladyship and her sisters lived at Brighton 

with their mamma, the Countess Southdown, that strong-minded woman so favorably 
Known in the serious world. 

A few words ought to be said regarding her ladyship and her noble family, who 
are bound by ties of present and future relationship to the house of Crawley. Respect- 
ing the chief of the Southdown family, Clement William, fourth Earl of Southdown, 
little need be told, except that his lordship came into Parliament (as Lord Wolsey) 
under the auspices of Mr, Wilberforce, and for a time was a credit to his political 
sponsor, and decidedly a serious young man. But words cannot describe the feelings 
of his admirable mother, when she learned, very shortly after her noble husband’s de- 
mise, that her son was a member of several worldly clubs, had lost largely at play at 
Wattier’s and the Cocoa Tree; that he had raised money on post-obits, and encum- 

bered the family estate; that he drove four-in-hand, and patronized the ring; and 


ethat he actually had an opera-box, where he entertained the most dangerous bachelor 


~company. His name was only mentioned with groans in the dowager’s circle. 


The Lady Emily was her brother’s senior by many years ; and took considerable 
rank in the serious world as author of some of the delightful tracts before mentioned, 
and of many hymns and spiritual pieces. A mature spinster, and having but faint 
ideas of marriage, her love for the blacks occupied almost all her feelings. It is to her, 
I believe, we owe that beautiful poem : : 


“Lead us to some sunny isle, 
Yonder in the western deep ; 
Where the skies forever smite, 
@ And the blacks forever weep,”’ etc. 


She had correspondences with clerical gentlemen in most of our East and West In- 
dia possessions ; and was secretly attached to the Reverend Silas Hornblower, who was 
tattooed in the South Sea Islands. 

As for the Lady Jane, on whom, as it has been said, Mr. Pitt Crawley’s affection 
had been placed, she was gentle, blushing, silent, and timid. In spite of his falling 
away, she wept for her brother, and was quite ashamed of loving him still. Even yet 
she used to send him little hurried smuggled notes, and pop them into the post in pri- 
vate. The one dreadful secret which weighed upon her life was, that she and the old 
housekeeper had been to pay Southdown a furtive visit at his chambers in the Albany, 


and found him—oh, the naughty, dear, abandoned wretch !—smoking a cigar, witha bot-. 


tle of Curacoa before him. She admired her sister, she adored her mother, she thought 
Mr. Crawley the most delightful and accomplished of men, after Southdown, that fallen 
angel ; and her mamma and sister, who were ladies of the most superior sort, managed 
everything for her, and regarded her with that amiable pity of which your really su- 
perior woman always has such a share to give away. Her mamma ordered her dresses, 
her books, her bonnets, and her ideas for her. She was made to take pony-riding, or 
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ahem og op any other sort of bodily medicament, according as my Lady South- 
le, cenit chscod re er < S woul have kept her daughter in pinafores up to her 
. <-and-twenty, but that they were thrown off when Lady Jane was pre- 

sented to Queen Charlotte. ; ; es) Pee 
When these ladies first-came to their house at Brighton, it was to them alone that 


Mr. Crawley paid his 'personal visits, contenting himself by leaving a card at his aunt’s 
house, and making a modest 


inquiry of Mr. Bowls or his i 

assistant footman, with re- arene emer 
spect to the health of the in- = h 
valid. When he met Miss 

Briggs coming home from the 

library with a cargo of novels 

under her arm, Mr. Crawley 
blushed in a manner quite 
unusual to him as he stepped 
forward and shook Miss Craw- 
ley’s companion by the hand. 
He introduced Miss Briggs to 
the lady with whom he hap- 
pened to be walking, the Lady 
Jane Sheepshanks, saying, 
** Lady Jane, permit me to in- 
troduce to you my aunt's 
kindest friend and most affec- 
tionate companion, Miss 
Briggs, whom you know un- 
der another title, as authoress 
of the delightful ‘ Lyrics of 
the Heart,’ of which you are 
so fond.’’ Lady Jane blushed 
too as she held out a kind 
little hand to Miss Briggs, 
and said something very civil 
and incoherent about mamma, 
and proposing to call on Miss 
Crawley, and being glad to be 
made known to the friends 
and relatives of Mr. Crawley ; 
and with soft, dove-like eyes 
saluted Miss Briggs as they separated, while Pitt Crawley treated her to a profound 
courtly bow, such as he had used to H.H. the Duchess of Pumpernickel, when he was 
attaché at that court. f abo : 

The artful diplomatist and disciple of the Machiavellian Binkie ! It was he who 
had given Lady Jane that copy of poor Rriggs’s early poems, which he remembered to 
have seen at Queen's Crawley, with a dedication from the poetess to his father’s late 
wife ; and he brougnt the volume with him to Brighton, reading it in the Southampton 
coach and marking it with his own pencil, before he presented it to the gentle Lady 
ea was he, too, who laid before Lady Southdown the great advantages which might 
occur from an intimacy between her family and Miss Crawley—advantages both worldly 
and spiritual, he said, for Miss Crawley was now quite alone ; the monstrous dissipa- 
tion and alliance of his brother Rawdon had estranged her affections from that repro- 
bate young man ; the greedy tyranny and avarice of Mrs. Bute Crawley had caused the 
old lady to revolt against the exorbitant pretensions of that part of the family ; and 
though he himself had held off all his life from cultivating Miss Crawley’s friendship, 
with perhaps an improper pride, he thought now that every becoming means should be 
taken, both to save her soul from perdition and to secure her fortune to himself as the 

rawley. : 
ned en aie Lady Southdown quite agreed in both proposals of her son-in- 
Jaw, and was for converting Miss Crawley off hand. At her own home, both at South- 
Asn te and at Trottermore Castle, this tall and awful missionary of the truth rode about 
the country in her barouche with outriders, launched packets of tracts among the 
cottagers and tenants, and would order Gaffer Jones to be converted, as she would or- 
der Goody Hicks to take a James’s powder, without appeal, resistance, or benefit of 
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clergy. My Lord Southdown, her late husband, an epileptic and simple-minded noble- 
man, was in the habit of approving of everything which his Matilda did and thought. 
So that whatever changes her own belief might undergo (and it accommodated itself to 
a prodigious variety of opinion, taken from all sorts of doctors among the Dissenters) 
she had not the least scruple in ordering all her tenants and inferiors to follow and be- 
lieve after her. Thus, whether she received the Reverend Saunders McNitre, the Scotch 
divine; or the Reverend Luke Waters, the mild Wesleyan; or the Reverend Giles — 
Jowls, the illuminated cobbler, who dubbed himself Reverend as Napoleon crowned 
himself Emperor—the household, children, tenantry of my Lady Southdown were ex- 
pected to go down on their knees with her ladyship, and say Amen to the prayers of 
either doctor. During these exercises old Southdown, on account of his invalid condi- 
tion, was allowed to sit in his own room, and have negus and the paper read to him. 
Lady Jane was the old earl’s favorite daughter, and tended him and loved him sincere- 
ly ; as for Lady Emily, the authoress of the ‘‘ Washerwoman of Finchley Common,”’ her 
denunciations of future punishment (at this period, for her opinions modified afterward) 
were so awful that they used to frighten the timid old gentleman her father, and the 
physicians declared his fits always occurred after one of her ladyship’s sermons.”’ 

I will certainly call,’’ said Lady Southdown then, in reply to the exhortation of her 
daughter’s prevéndu, Mr. Pitt Crawley. ‘‘ Who is Miss Crawley’s medical man ?”’ 

Mr. Crawley mentioned the name of Mr. Creamer. 

‘‘ A most dangerous and ignorant practitioner, my dear Pitt. I have providentially 
been the means of removing him from several houses ; though in one or two instances 
I did not arrive in time. I-could not save poor dear General Glanders, who was dying 
under the hands of that ignorant man—dying. He rallied a little under the Podgers’s 
pills which I administered to him ; but alas! it was too late. His death was delightful, 
however ; and his change was only for the better. Creamer, my dear Pitt, must leave 
your aunt.”’ 

Pitt expressed his perfect acquiescence. He, too, had been carried along by the 
energy of his noble kinswoman, and future mother-in-law. He had been made to ac- 
cept Saunders McNitre, Luke Waters, Giles Jowls, Podgers’s Pills, Pokey’s Elixir, every 
one of her ladyship’s remedies, spiritual or temporal. He never left her house without 
carrying respectfully away with him piles of her quack theology and medicine. Oh, my 
dear -rethren and fellow-sojourners in Vanity Fair, which among you does not know 
and suffer under such benevolent despots? It is in vain you say to them, “‘ Dear 
madam, I took Podgers’s specific at your orders last year, and believe in it. Why, why 
am I to recant and accept the Rodgers’ articles now?’ There is no help for it ; the 
faithful proselytizer, if she cannot convince by argument, bursts into tears, and the re- 
cusant finds himself, at the end of the contest, taking down the bolus, and saying, 
‘“ Well, well, Rodgers be it.’’ 

‘“And as for her spiritual state,’’ continued the lady, ‘‘ that, of course, must be 
looked to immediately ; with Creamer about her, she may go off any day ; and in what 
a condition, my dear Pitt, in what a dreadful condition ! ¢ I will send the Reverend Mr. 
Irons to’her instantly. Jane, write a line to the Reverend Bartholomew Irons, in the 
third person, and say that I desire the pleasure of his company this evening at tea at 
half-past six. He is an awakening man ; he ought to see Miss Crawley before she rests 
this night. And Emily, my love, get ready a packet of books for Miss Crawley. Put 
up ‘A Voice from the Flames,’ ‘A Trumpet-warning to Jericho,’ and the ‘ Fleshpots 
Broken ; or, the Converted Cannibal.’’’ - 

‘““And the ‘Washerwoman of Finchley Common,’ mamma,’’ said Lady Emily. 
“It is as well to begin soothingly at first.’’ 

‘““Stop, my dear ladies,’’ said Pitt, the diplomatist. ‘‘ With every deference to the 
opinion of my beloved and respected Lady Southdown, I think it would be quite unad- 
visable to commence so early upon serious topics with Miss Crawley. Remember her 
delicate condition, and how little, how zery little accustomed she has hitherto been to 
considerations connected with her immortal welfare.’’ 

“Can we, then, begin too early, Pitt ?’ said Lady Emily, rising with six little books 
already in her hand. 

“If you begin abruptly you will frighten her altogether. I know my aunt’s 
worldly nature so well as to be sure that any abrupt attempt at conversion will be the — 
very worst means that can be employed for the welfare of that unfortunate lady. You 
will only frighten and annoy her. She will very likely fling the books away, and refuse 
all acquaintance with the givers.”’ finde 

‘“You are as worldly as Miss Crawley, Pitt,’’ said Lady Emily, tossing out of the 
room, her books in her hand. Biv ie 

“And I need not tell you, my dear Lady Southdown”’ Pitt continued, in a low 
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ar Sorkin the interruption, ‘how fatal a little want of gentleness and 
poh ceaitrs: Saale R wes ‘ole we" tay entertain with regard to the worldly pos- 
os Me i emeniber, she nas seventy thousand pounds ; think of her age, 
Sia fy gs aroptgen and delicate condition ; ] know that she has destroyed the will 
be vita ma . in my brother's (Colonel Crawley’s) favor; it is by soothing that 

ounded spirit that we must lead it into the right path, and not by frightening it ; and 


so I think you will agree with me that—that—’”’ 


oe ”) 7 
feos ie a of course,’’ Lady Southdown remarked. ‘* Jane, my love, you need 
ot send that note to Mr. Irons. If her health is such that discussions fatigue her, we 
will wait her amendment. I will call upon Miss Crawley to-morrow.” ‘ 
And if I might suggest, my sweet lady,’’ Pitt said, in a bland tone, “‘ it would be 
as well not to take our precions Emily, who is too enthusiastic ; but rather that you 
should be accompanied by our-sweet and dear Lady Jane.” ( 
Most certainly, Emily would ruin everything,’? Lady Southdown said, and this 
time agreed to forego her usual practice, which was, as we have said, before she bore 
down personally upon any individual whom she proposed to subjugate, to fire ina 
quantity of tracts upon the menaced party (as a charge of the French was always pre- 
ceded by a furious cannonade). Lady Southdown, we say, for the sake of the invalid’s 
health, or for the sake of her soul’s ultimate welfare, or for the sake of her money, 
agreed to temporize. : 
The next day, the great Southdown female family carriage, with the earl’s coronet 
and the lozenge (upon which the three lambs trottant argent upon the field vert of the 
Southdowns, were quartered with sable on a bend or, three snuff-mules gules, the 
cognizance of the house of Binkie), drove up in state to Miss Crawley's door, and the 
tall serious footman handed in to Mr. Bowls her ladyship’s cards for Miss Crawley, and 
one likewise for Miss Briggs. By way of compromise, Lady Emily sent in a packet in 
the evening for the latter lady, containing copies of the Washerwoman,’’ and other 
mild and favorite tracts for Miss B.’s own perusal, and a few for the servants’ hall, viz., 
‘‘ Crumbs from the Pantry,’”’ ‘‘ The Frying Pan and the Fire,’’ and ‘‘ The Livery of 
Sin,’’ of a much stronger kind, 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
JAMES CRAWLEY’S PIPE IS PUT OUT. 


HE amiable behavior of Mr. Crawley, and Lady Jane’s 
kind reception of her, highly flattered Miss Briggs, 
who was enabled to speak a good word for the lat- 
ter, after the cards of the Southdown family had 
been presented to Miss Crawley. A countess’s card 
left personally too for her, Briggs, was not a little 

leasing to the poor friendless companion. ‘‘ What 
could Lady Southdown mean by leaving a card upon 
you, 1 wonder, Miss Briggs ?’’ said the republican 
Miss Crawley ; upon which the companion meekly 
said ‘‘that she hoped there could be no harm ina 
lady of rank taking notice of a poor gentlewoman,”’ 
and she put away this card in her work-box among 
her most cherished personal treasures. Furthermore, Miss Briggs explained how she 
had met Mr. Crawley walking with his cousin and long-affianced bride the day before ; 
and she told how kind and gentle-looking the lady was, and what a plain, not to say 


common, dress she had, all the articles of which, from the bonnet down to the boots, 
she described and estimated with female accuracy. 

Miss Crawley allowed Briggs to prattle on without interrupting her too much, As 
she got well, she was pining for society. Mr. Creamer, her medical man, would not 
hear of her returning to her old haunts and dissipation in London. The old spinster 
was too glad to find any companionship at Brighton, and not only were the cards ac- 
knowledged the very next day, but Pitt Crawley was graciously invited to come and 
see his aunt. He came, bringing with him Lady Southdown and her daughter. The 
dowager did not say a word about the state of Miss Crawley’s soul, but talked with». 
much discretion about the weather, about the war and the downfall of the monster Bo- 
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naparte, and above all, about doctors, quacks, and the particular merits of Dr. Pod. 
gers, whom she then patronized. ; 

During their interview Pitt Crawley made a great stroke, and one which showed 
that, had his diplomatic career not been blighted by early neglect, he might have risen 
to a high rank in his profession. When the Countess Dowager of Southdown fell foul 
of the Corsican upstart, as the fashion was in those days, and showed that he was a 
monster stained with every conceivable crime, a coward and a tyrant not fit to live, one 
whose fall was predicted, etc., Pitt Crawley suddenly took up the cudgels in favor of 
the Man of Destiny. He described the First Consul as he saw him at Paris at the peace 
of Amiens, when he, Pitt Crawley, had the gratification of making the acquaintance of 
the great and good Mr. Fox, a statesman, whom, however much he might differ with 
him, it was impossible not to admire fervently—a statesman who had always had the 
highest opinion of the Emperor Napoleon. And he spoke in terms of the strongest in- 
dignation of the faithless conduct of the allies toward this dethroned monarch, who, 
after giving himself generously up to their mercy, was consigned to an ignoble and 
cruel banishment, while a bigoted Popish rabble was tyrannizing over France in his 
stead. 

This orthodox horror of Romish superstition saved Pitt Crawley in Lady Southdown’s 
opinion, while his admiration for Fox and Napoleon raised him immeasurably in Miss 
Crawley’s eyes. Her friendship with that defunct British statesman was mentioned 
when we first introduced her in this history. A true Whig, Miss Crawley had been in 
Opposition all through the war, and though, to be sure, the downfall of the emperor 
did not very much agitate the old lady, or his ill-treatment tend to shorten her life or 
natural rest, yet Pitt spoke to her heart when he lauded both her idols ; and by that 
single speech made immense progress in her favor. 

‘*And what do you think, my dear?’’ Miss Crawley said to the young lady, for 
whom she had taken a liking at first sight, as she always did for pretty and modest 
young people ; though it must be owned her affections cooled as rapidly as they rose. 

Lady Jane blushed very much, and said ‘‘ that she did not understand politics, 

which she left to wiser heads than hers ; but though mamma was, no doubt, correct, 
_ Mr. Crawley had spoken beautifully.’’ And when the ladies were retiring at the con- 
- clusion of their visit, Miss Crawley hoped ‘‘ Lady Southdown would be so kind as to 
send her Lady Jane sometimes, if she could bespared to come down and console a poor, 
sick, lonely old woman.’’ This promise was graciously accorded, and they separated 
upon great terms of amity. 

““ Don’t let Lady Southdown come again, Pitt,’’ said the old lady. ‘‘ She is stupid 
and pompous, like all your mother’s family, whom I never could endure. But bring 
that nice good-natured little Jane as often as ever you please.’’ Pitt promised that 
he would do so. Hedid not tell the Countess of Southdown what opinion his aunt had 
formed of her ladyship, who, on the contrary, thought that she had made a most delight- 
ful and majestic impression on Miss Crawley. 

And so, nothing loath to comfort a sick lady, and perhaps not sorry in her heart to 
be freed now and again from the dreary spouting of the Reverend Bartholomew Irons, 
and the serious toadies who gathered round the footstool of the pompous countess, her 
mamma, Lady Jane became a pretty constant visitor to Miss Crawley, accompanied her 
in her drives, and solaced many of her evenings. She was so naturally good and soft, 
that even Firkin was not jealous of her; and the gentle Briggs thought her friend was 
less cruel to her when kind Lady Jane was by. Toward her ladyship Miss Crawley’s 
manners were charming. The old spinster told her a thousand anecdotes about her 
youth, talking to her in a very different strain from that in which she had been accus- 
tomed to converse with the godless little Rebecca ; for there was that in Lady Jane’s in- 
nocence which rendered light talking impertinence before her, and Miss Crawley was too 
much of a gentlewoman to offend such purity. The young lady herself had never re- 
ceived kindness except from this old spinster, and her brother and father ; and she re- 
paid Miss Crawley’s exgodment by artless sweetness and friendship. 

In the autumn evenings (when Rebecca was flaunting at Paris, the gayest among 
the gay conquerors there, and our Amelia, our dear, wounded Amelia, ah! where was 
she ?) Lady Jane would be sitting in Miss Crawley’s drawing-room singing sweetly to 
her, in the twilight, her little simple songs and hymns, while the sun was setting and 
the sea was roaring on the beach. The old spinster used to wake up when these ditties 
ceased, and ask for more. As for Briggs, and the quantity of tears of happiness which 
she now shed as she pretended to knit, and looked out at the splendid ocean darkling 
before the windows, and the lamps of heaven beginning more brightly to shine—who, 
I say, can measure the happiness and sensibility of Briggs? - ‘ores 

Pitt meanwhile, in the dining-room, with a pamphlet on the Corn Laws or a Mis- 
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sionary Register by his side, took that kind of recreation which suits romantic and un- 
romantic men after dinner. He sipped Madeira; built castles in the air ; thought him- 
self a fine fellow ; felt himself much mote in love with Jane than he had been any time 
these seven years, during which their /adsen had lasted without the slightest impatience 
on Pitt’s part—and slept a good deal. When the time for coffee came, Mr. Bowls used 
to enter in a noisy manner, and summon Squire Pitt, who would be found in the dark 
very busy with his pamphlet. 

til wish, my love, I could get somebody to play piquet with me,’’ Miss Crawley 
said one night when this functionary made his appearance with the candles and the 
coffee. Poor Briggs can no more play than an owl, she is so stupid’’ (the spinster 
always took an opportunity of abusing Briggs before the servants) ; ‘‘and I think I 
should sleep better if I had my game.’’ 

At this Lady Jane blushed to the tips of her ears and down to the ends of her 
— and when Mr. Bowls had quitted the room, and the door was quite shut, 
she said : 

i Miss Crawley, I can playa little. T used to—to play alittle with poor dear papa.”’ 

_ ‘Come and kiss me. Come and kiss me this instant, you dear good little soul,”’ 
cried Miss Crawley in an ecstasy ; and in this picturesque and friendly occupation Mr. 
Pitt found the old lady and the young one, when he came up-stairs with his pamphlet in 
his hand. How she did blush ail the evening, that poor Lady Jane! 


_ It must not be imagined that Mr. Pitt Crawley’s artifices escaped the attention of 
his dear relations at the Rectory at Queen’s Crawley. Hampshire and Sussex lie very 
close together, and Mrs. Bute had friends in the latter county who took care to inform 
her of all, and a great deal more than all, that passed at Miss Crawley’s house at Brigh- 
ton. Pitt was there more and more. He did not come for months together to the Hall, 
where his abominable old father abandoned himself completely to rum-and-water, and 
the odious society of the Horrocks family. Pitt's success rendered the rector’s family 
furious, and Mrs. Bute regretted more (though she confessed less) tham ever her mon- 
strous fault in so insulting Miss Briggs, and in being so haughty and parsimonious to 
Bowls and Firkin, that she had not a single person left in Miss Crawley's household to 
give her information of what took place there. ‘‘It was all Bute’s collar-bone,’’ she 
persisted in saying; ‘‘if that had not broke, I never would have left her. Iama 
martyr to duty and to your odious unclerical habit of hunting, Bute.” 

“Hunting ; nonsense! It was you that frightened her, Barbara,” the divine inter- 
posed. ‘‘ You’re a clever woman, but you’ve got a devil of a temper ; and you’rea 
screw with your money, Barbara.” 

“ You'd have been screwed in jail, Bute, if I had not kept your money.”’ 

“‘T know I would, my dear,’’ said the rector, good-naturedly. (‘ You area clever. 
woman, but you manage too well, you know ;’’ and the pious man consoled himself 
with a big glass of port. 

‘* What the deuce can she find in that spooney of a Pitt Crawley ?”’ he continued. 
‘‘ The fellow has not pluck enough to say Bo to a goose. I remember when Rawdon, 
who is a man, and be hanged to him, used to flog him round the stables as if he was a 
whipping-top ; and Pitt would go howling home to his ma—ha, ha! Why, either of 
my boys would whop him with one hand. Jim says he’s remembered at Oxford as Miss 
Crawley still—the spooney. vi 

‘©T say, Barbara,’’ his reverence continued, after a pause. 

‘* What?” said Barbara, who was biting her nails, and drumming the table. 

‘IT say, why not send Jim over to Brighton to see if he can do anything with the 
old lady. He's very near getting his degree, you know. He’s only been plucked 
twice—so was I—but he’s had the advantages of Oxford and a university education. 
He knows some of the best chaps there. He pulls stroke in the Boniface boat. He’sa 
handsome feller. D-— it, ma’am, let’s put him on the old woman, hey ; and tell him to 
thrash Pitt if he says anythink. Ha, ha, ha!’’ : ; f 

“Jim might go down and see her, certainly,’ the housewife said ; adding with a 
sigh, ‘‘ If we could but get one of the girls into the house—but she could never endure 
them because they are not pretty ? Those unfortunate and well-educated women made 
themselves heard from the neighbboring drawing-room, where they were thrumming 
away, with hard fingers, an elaborate music-piece on the piano-forte, as their mother 
spoke ; and indeed, they were at music, or at backboard, or at geography, or at history, 
the whole day long. But what avail all these accomplishments, in Vanity Fair, to girls 
who are short, poor, plain, and have a bad complexion ? Mrs. Bute could think of no- 
body but the curate to take one of them off her hands ; and Jim coming in from the 
stable at this minute, through the parlor window, with a short pipe stuck in his oil-skin 
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cap, he and his father fell to talking about odds on the St. Leger, and the colloquy be. 
tween the rector and his wife ended. 

Mrs. Bute did not augur much good to the cause from the sending of her son James 
as an ambassador, and saw him depart in rather a despairing mood. Nor did the young 
fellow himself, when told what his mission was to be, expect much pleasure or benefit 
from it ; but he was consoled by the thought that possibly the old lady would give him 
some handsome remembrance of her, which would pay a few of his most pressing bills 
at the commencement of the ensuing Oxford term, and so took his place by the coach 
from Southampton, and was safely landed at Brighton on the same evening, with his 
portmanteau, his favorite bull-dog, Towzer, and an immense basket of farm and garden 
produce, from the dear Rectory folks to the dear Miss Crawley. Considering it was 
too late to disturb the invalid lady on the first night of his arrival, he put up at an inn, 
and did not wait upon Miss Crawley until a late hour in the noon of next day. 

James Crawley, when his aunt had last beheld him, was a gawky lad, at that un- 
comfortable age when the voice varies between an unearthly treble and a preternatural 
bass ; when the face not uncommonly blooms out with appearances for which Rowland’s 
Kalydor is said to act as a cure ; when boys are seen to shave furtively with their sister’s 
scissors, and the sight of other young women produces intolerable sensations of terror 
in them ; when the great hands and ankles protrude a long way from garments which 
have grown too tight for them ; when their presence after dinner is at once frightful to 
the ladies, who are whispering in the twilight in the drawing-room, and inexpressibly 
odious to the gentlemen over the mahogany, who are restrained from freedom of inter- 
course and delightful interchange of wit by the presence of that gawky innocence ; 
when, at the conclusion of the second glass, papa says, ‘* Jack, my boy, go out and see 
if the evening holds up,’’ and the youth, willing to be free, yet hurt at not being yet a 
man, quits the incomplete banquet. James, then a hobbledehoy, was now become a 
young man, having had the benefits of a university education, and acquired the inesti- 
mable polish which is gained by living in a fast set at a small college, and contracting 
debts, and being rusticated, and being plucked. 

He was a handsome lad, however, when he came to present himself to his aunt at 
Brighton, and good looks were always a title to the fickle old lady’s favor. Nor did his 
blushes and awkwardness take away from it ; she was pleased with these healthy tokens 
of the young gentleman’s ingenuousness. 

He said ‘‘ he had come down for a couple of days to see a man of his college, and 
—and to pay my respects to you, ma’am, and my father’s and mother’s, who hope you 
are well.”’ 

Pitt was in the room with Miss Crawley when the lad was announced, and looked 
very blank when his name was mentioned. The old lady had plenty of humor, and en- 
joyed her correct nephew’s perplexity. She asked after all the people at the Rectory 
with great interest, and said she was thinking of paying them a visit. She praised the 
lad to his face, and said he was well-grown and very much improved, and that it wasa 
pity his sisters had not some of his good looks ; and finding, on inquiry, that he had © 
taken up his quarters at a hotel, would not hear of his stopping there, but bade Mr. 
Bowls send for Mr. James Crawley’s things instantly ; “‘and hark ye, Bowls,’’ she 
added, with great graciousness, ‘‘ you will have the goodness to pay Mr. James’s bill.’” 

She flung Pitt a look of arch triumph, which caused that diplomatist almost to 
choke with envy. Much as he had ingratiated himself with his aunt, she had never yet 
invited him to stay under her roof, and here was a young whipper-snapper, who at first 
sight was made welcome there. 

“‘T beg your pardon, sir,’’ says Bowls, advancing with a profound bow ; ‘‘ what 
’otel, sir, shall Thomas fetch the luggage from ?”’ 

‘*Q dam,”’ said young James, starting up, as if in some alarm, ‘‘ I'll go!” 

** What !’’ sad Miss Crawley. 

‘‘ The Tom Cribb’s Arms,’’ said James, blushing deeply. 

Miss Crawley burst out laughing at this title. Mr. Bowls gave one abrupt guffaw, 
as a confidential servant of the family, but choked the rest of the volley ; the diplomatist 
only smiled. 

‘*T—I didn’t know any better,’’ said James, looking down. ‘‘ I'venever been here 
before ; it was the coachman told me.’’ The young story-teller! The fact is, that on 
the Southampton coach, the day previous, James Crawley had met the Tutbury Pet, 
who was coming to Brighton to make a match with the Rottingdean Fibber ; and en- 
chanted by the Pet’s conversation, had passed the evening in company with that scien- 
tific man and his friends, at the inn in question. weirs 

‘“T—I'd best go and settle the score,’’ James continued. ‘‘ Couldn’t think of ask- 
ing you, ma’am,’’ he added generously. Joaiighices 
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This delicacy made his aunt laugh the more. 


Pe Go and settle the bill, Bowls,’’ she said, with a wave of her hand, ‘‘ and bring it 
: Poor lady, she did not know what she had done! ‘‘ There-—there’s a little dawg,’’ 
core looking frightfully guilty. ‘I'd best go for him. He bites footmen’s 
All the party cried out with laughing at this description ; even Briggs and Lady 
Jane, who was sitting mute during the interview between Miss Crawley and her nephew ; 
and Bowls, without a word, quitted the room. . ; 
_ Still, by way of punishing her elder nephew, Miss Crawley persisted in being gra- 
cious to the young Oxonian. There were no limits to her kindness or her compliments 
when they once began. She told Pitt he might come to dinner, and insisted that James 
should accompany her in her drive, and paraded him solemnly up and down the cliff, 
on the back seat of the barouche. During all this excursion, she condescended to say 
civil things to him ; she quoted Italian and French poetry to the poor bewildered lad, 
and persisted that he was a fine scholar, and was perfectly sure he would gain a gold 
medal, and be a Senior Wrangler. 

‘“Haw, haw,’’ laughed James, encouraged by these compliments; ‘‘ Senior 
Wrangler, indeed ; that’s at the other shop.” 

‘“ What is the other shop, my dear child ?’’ said the lady. 

“Senior Wranglers at Cambridge, not Oxford,’’ said the scholar, with a knowing 
air; and would probably have been more confidential, but that suddenly there ap- 
peared on the cliff in a tax-cart, drawn by a bang-up pony, dressed in white flannel 
coats, with mother-of-pearl buttons, his friends the Tutbury Pet and the Rotting- 
dean Fibber, with three other gentlemen of their acquaintance, who all saluted poor 
James there in the carriage as he sat. This incident damped the ingenuous youth’s 
spirits, and no word of yea or nay could he be induced to utter during the rest of the 
drive. 

On his return he found his room prepared, and his portmanteau ready, and might 
have remarked that Mr. Bowls’s counetnance, when the latter conducted him to his 
apartments, wore a look of gravity, wonder, and compassion. But the thought of Mr. 
Bowls did not enter his head. He was deploring the dreadful predicament in which he 
found himself, in a house full of old women, jabbering French and Italian, and talking 
poetry to him. ‘* Reglarly up a tree, by jingo !’’ exclaimed the modest boy, who could 
not face the gentlest of her sex—not even Briggs—when she began to talk to him ; 
whereas, put him at Iffley Lock, and he could out-slang the boldest bargeman. 

At dinner, James appeared choking in a white neckcloth, and had the honor of 
handing my Lady Jane down-stairs, while Briggs and Mr. Crawley followed afterward, 
conducting the old lady, with her apparatus of bundles, and shawls, and cushions.* 
Half of Briggs’s time at dinner was spent in superintending the invalid’s comfort, and 
in cutting up chicken for her fat spaniel. James did not talk much, but he made a 
point of asking all the ladies to drink wine, and accepted Mr. Crawley’s chailenge, and 
consumed the greater part of a bottle of. champagne which Mr. Bowls was ordered to 
produce in his honor. The ladies having withdrawn and the two cousins being left to- 
gether, Pitt, the ex-diplomatist, became very communicative and friendly. He asked 
after James’s career at college—what his prospects in life were—hoped heartily he 
would get on ; and, in a word, was frank and amiable. James’s tongue unloosed with 
the port, and he told his cousin his life, his prospects, his debts, his troubles at the lit- 
tle-go, and his rows with the proctors, filling rapidly from the bottles before him, and 
flying from Port to Madeira with joyous activity. ' : Hs 

“The chief pleasure which my aunt has,’’ said Mr. Crawley, filling his glass, *‘ is 
that people should do as they like in her house. This is Liberty Hall, James, and you 
can’t do Miss Crawley a greater kindness than to do as you please, and ask for what 
you will. I know you have all sneered at me in the country for being a Tory. Miss 


‘Crawley is liberal enough to suit any fancy. She isa republican in principle, and de- 


ise erything like rank or title.’”’ 
“hap: iacware de going to marry an earl’s daughter ?”’ said James. % 
‘* My dear friend, remember it is not poor Lady Jane’s fault that she is well born, 
Pitt replied, with a courtly air, “* She cannot help being a lady. Besides, I am a 
Set Oh, See that,’’ said Jim, ‘«there’s nothing like old blood ; no, dammy, noth- 
ing like it: I’m none of your radicals. 1 know what it is to be a gentleman, damme. 
See the chaps in a boat-race ; look at the fellers in a fight ; ay, look ata dawg kill- 
ing rats—which is it wins? the good-blooded ones. Get some more port, Bowls, old 


boy, while I buzz this bottle here. What was I a-saying ?” 
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‘“‘T think you were speaking of dogs killing rats,”’ Pitt remarked mildly, handing 
his cousin the decanter to *‘ buzz.’’ 

‘‘ Killing rats, was I? Well, Pitt, are youa sporting man? Do you want to see a 
dawg as can kill arat? If you do, come down with me to Tom Corduroy’s, in Castle 
Street Mews, and I'll show you such a bull-terrier as— Pooh! gammon,’’ cried 
James, bursting out laughing at his own absurdity—‘‘ you don’t care about a dawg or 
rat ; it’s all nonsense. I'm blest if I think you know the difference between a dawg and 
a duck.”’ . 

‘No; by the way,” Pitt continued, with increased blandness, ‘‘ it was about blood 
you were talking, and the personal advantages which people derive from patrician birth. 
Here’s the fresh bottle.”’ 

‘“Blood’s the word,’ said James, gulping the ruby fluid down. ‘‘ Nothing like 
blood, sir, in hosses, dawgs, avd men. Why, only last term, just before I was rusti- 
cated, that is, I mean just before I had the measles, ha, ha—there was me and Ring- 
wood of Christchurch, Bob Ringwood, Lord Cinqbars’s son, having our beer at the Bell 
at Blenheim, when the Banbury bargeman offered to fight either of us for a bowl of 
punch. I couldn’t. My arm was in a sling; couldn’t even take the drag down—a 
brute of a mare of mine had fel! with me only two days before, out with the Abingdon, 
and I thought my arm was broke. Well, sir, I couldn’t finish him, but Bob had his 
coat off at once—he stood up to the Banbury man for three minutes, and polished him 
off in four rounds easy. Gad, how he did drop, sir, and what was it? Blood, sir, all 
blood.”’ 

“You don’t drink, James,’’ the ex-attaché continued. ‘‘In my time at Oxford the 
men passed round the bottle a little quicker than you young fellows seem to do.”’ 

“Come, come,’’ said James, putting his hand to his nose, and winking at his cousin 
with a pair of vinous eyes, ‘‘ no jokes, old boy ; no trying it on on me. You want to trot 
me out, but it’s no go. Jn vino veritas, old boy. Mars, Bacchus, Apollo virorum, hay? 
I wish my aunt would send down some of this to the governor ; it’s a precious good 
tap.”’ 

‘‘Vou had better ask her,’’ Machiavel continued, ‘‘ or make the best of your time 
now. What says the bard? ‘ Munc vino pellite curas, Cras ingens iterabimus equor,’’’ and 
the Bacchanalian, quoting the above with a House of Commons air, tossed off nearly a 
thimbleful of wine with an immense flourish of his glass. ' 

At the Rectory, when the bottle of port wine was opened after dinner, the young 
ladies had each a glass from a bottle of currant wine. Mrs. Bute took one glass of 
port, honest James had a couple commonly, but as his father grew very sulky if he 
made further inroads on the bottle, the good lad generally refrained from trying for 
more, and subsided either into the currant wine, or to some private gin-and-water in 
the stables, which he enjoyed in the company of the coachman and his pipe. At Ox- 
ford the quantity of wine was unlimited, but the quality was inferior ; but when quan- 
tity and quality united, as at his aunt’s house, James showed that he could appreciate 
them indeed, and hardly needed any of his cousin’s encouragement in draining off the 
second bottle supplied by Mr. Bowls. : 

When the time for coffee came, however, and for a return to the ladies, of whom he 
stood in awe, the young gentleman’s agreeable frankness left him, and he relapsed into 
his usual surly timidity, contenting himself by saying yes and no, by scowling at Lady 
Jane, and by upsetting one cup of coffee during the evening. 

If he did not speak, he yawned in a pitiable manner, and his presence threw a damp 
upon the modest proceedings of the evening, for Miss Crawley and Lady Jane at their 
piquet, and Miss Briggs at her work, felt that his eyes were wildly fixed on them, and 
were uneasy under that maudlin look. 

‘* He seems a very silent, awkward, bashful lad,’’ said Miss Crawley to Mr. Pitt. 

‘‘He is more communicative in men’s society than with ladies,’’ Machiavel dryly 
replied ; perhaps rather disappointed that the port wine had not made Jim speak more. 

He had spent the early part of the next morning in writing home to his mother a — 


» most flourishing account of his reception by Miss Crawley. But ah! he little knew 


’ what evils the day was bringing for him, and how short his reign of favor was destined 


to be. A circumstance which Jim had forgotten—a trivial but fatal circumstance—had 
taken place at the Cribb’s Arms on the night before he had come to his aunt’s house. 
It was no other than this—Jim, who was always of a generous disposition, and when in 
his cups especially hospitable, had in the course of the night treated the Tutbury cham- 
pion and the Rottingdean man, and their friends, twice of thrice to the refreshment of 
¢in-and-water—so that no less than eighteen glasses of that fluid at eightpence per glass 
were charged in Mr. James Crawley’s bill. It was not the amount of eightpences, but 
the quantity of gin, which told fatally against poor James’s character, when his aunt's 
‘tem 
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butler, Mr. Bowls, went down, at his mistress’s request, to pay the youn | ; 
bill. The landlord, fearing lest the account eWéule be perused a eevee neECMChE 
emnly that the young gent had consumed personally every farthing’s worth of the 
liquor ; and Bowls paid the bill finally, and showed it on his return home to Mrs. Fir- 
pet who was shocked at the frightful prodigality of gin; and took the bill to Miss 
Si Pahoa, Miss Grcesters ; who thought it her duty to mention the circumstance to 

Had he drank a dozen bottles of claret, the old spinster could have pardoned him. 
Mr. Fox and Mr. Sheridan drank claret. Gentlemen drank claret. But eighteen 
glasses of gin consumed among boxers in an ignoble pot-house—it was an odious crime 
and not to be pardoned readily. Everything went against the lad ; he came home per- 
fumed from the stables, whither he had been to pay his dog Towzer-a visit—and whence 
he was going to take his friend out for an airing, when he met Miss Crawley and her 
wheezy Blenheim spaniel, which Towzer would have eaten up had not the Blenheim 
fled squealing to the protection of Miss Briggs, while the atrocious master of the bull- 
dog stood laughing at the horrible persecution. 

This day, too, the unlucky boy’s modesty had likewise forsaken him. He was lively 
and facetious at dinner. During the repast he levelled one or two jokes against Pitt 
Crawley ; he drank as much wine as upon the previous day ; and going quite unsus- 
piciously to the drawing-room, began to entertain the ladies there with some choice Ox- 
ford stories. He described the different pugilistic qualities of Molyneux and Dutch 
Sam, offered playfully to give Lady Jane the odds upon the Tutbury Pet against the Rot- 
tingdean man, 
or take them, as 
her ladyship 
chose; and 
crowned the 
pleasantry by 
proposing to 
back himself 
against his cous- 
in Pitt Crawley, 
either with or 
without the 
gloves. ‘‘And 
that’s a fair 
offer, my buck,”’ 
he said, with a 
loud laugh, slap- 
ping Pitt on the 
shoulder, ‘“‘ and 
my father told 
me to make it, 
too, and he’ll go 
halves in the bet, 
ha, ha!’’ Sosay- 
ing, the engag- 
ing youth nod- 
ded knowingly 
at poor Miss 
Briggs, and 
pointed his 
thumb over his 
shoulder at Pitt 
Crawley in a 


ulting manner. 
Pitt was not 
pleased alto- 
gether, perhaps, 
but still not un- 
happy in the iy? 
main. Poor Jim had his laugh out, and staggered across the room with his aunt’s 
candle, when the old lady moved to retite, and offered to salute her with the blandest 
tipsy smile ; and he took his own leave and went up-stairs to his bedroom perfectly 


> 
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satisfied with himself, and with a pleased notion that his aunt’s money would be left to 
him in preference to his father and all the rest of the family. 

Once up in the bedroom, one would have thought he could not make matters 
worse ; and yet this unlucky boy did. The moon was shining very pleasantly out on 
the sea, and Jim, attracted to the window by the romantic appearance of the ocean and . 
the heavens, thought he would further enjoy them while smoking. Nobody would 
smell the tobacco, he thought, if he cunningly opened the window and kept his head and 
pipe in the fresh air. * This he did; but being in an excited state, poor Jim had for- 
gotten that his door was open all this time, so that the breeze blowing inward and a 
fine thorough draft being established, the clouds of tobacco were carried down-stairs, 
and arrived with quite undiminished fragrance to Miss Crawley and Miss Briggs. 

The pipe of tobacco finished the business ; and the Bute Crawleys never knew how 
many thousand pounds it cost 
them. Firkin rushed down-stairs 
to Bowls, who was reading out the 
‘‘ Fire and the Frying Pan’’ to his 
aide-de-camp in a loud and ghostly 
voice. The dreadful secret was 
told to him by Firkin with so 
frightened a look that, for the first 
moment, Mr. Bowls and his young 
man thought that robbers were in 
the house, the legs of whom had 

3 | probably been discovered by the 
‘ NG {\ Ti WA WIT > woman under Miss Crawley’s bed. 
WM if HN Sg SSH lf 4 When made aware of the fact, how- 
i > ever, to rush up-stairs at three 
steps at atime, to enter the uncon- 
scious James’s apartment, calling 
out, ‘‘ Mr. James,’’ in a voice stifled 
with alarm, and to cry, ‘‘ For 
Gawd’s sake, sir, stop that ’ere 
pipe,’’ was the work of a minute 
with Mr. Bowls. ‘‘ Oh, Mr. James, 
what ’ave you done !’’ he said ina 
voice of the deepest pathos, as he 
threw the implement out of the 
window. ‘‘ What ‘ave you done, 
sir! Missis can’t abide ’em.’’ 
‘*Missis needn’t smoke,’’ said 
James, with a frantic misplaced 
laugh, and thought the whole mat- 
: ter an excellent joke. But his feel- 
ings were very different in the morning, when Mr. Bowls’s young man, who operated 
upon Mr. James’s boots, and brought him his hot water to shave that beard which he 
was so anxiously:expecting, handed a note in to Mr. James in bed, in the handwriting 
of Miss Briggs. ‘ 

_“‘ Dear sir,’ it said, ‘‘ Miss Crawley has passed an exceedingly disturbed night, 
owing to the shocking manner in which the house has been polluted by tobacco ; Miss 
Crawley bids me say she regrets that she is too unwell to see you before you go—and 
above all that she ever induced you to remove from the ale-house, where she is sure you 
will be much more comfortable during the rest of your stay at Brighton.”’ 

And herewith honest James’s career as a candidate for his aunt’s favor ended. He 
had in fact, and without knowing it, done what he menaced todo. He had fought his 
cousin Pitt with the gloves. ; 
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Where meanwhile was he who had been once first favorite for this race for money ? 
Becky and Rawdon, as we have seen, were come together after Waterloo, and were 
passing the winter of 1815 at Paris in great splendor and gayety. Rebecca was a good 
economist, and the price poor Jos Sedley had paid for her two horses was in itself 
sufficient to keep their little establishment afloat for a year, at the least ; there was no 
occasion to turn into money ‘‘ my pistols, the same which I shot Captain Marker,” or 
the gold dressing-case, or the cloak lined with sable. Becky had it made into a pelisse 
for herself, in which she rode in the Bois de Boulogne to the admiration of all; and 
you should have seen the scene between her and her delighted husband, whom she re- 
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joined after the army had entered Cambray, and when she unsewed herself, and let out 
of her dress all those watches, knick-knacks, bank-notes, checks, and valuables, which 
she had secreted in the wadding, previous to her meditated flight from Brussels ! 
Tufto was charmed, and Rawdon roared with delightful laughter, and swore that she 
was better than any play he ever saw, by Jove. And the way in which she jockeyed Jos, 
and which she described with infinite fun, carried up his delight toa pitch of quite in- 
sane enthusiasm. He believed in his wife as much as the French soldiers in Napoleon. 

Her success in Paris was remarkable. All the French ladies voted her charming. 
She spoke their language admirably. She adopted at once their grace, their liveliness, 
their manner. Her husband was stupid certainly—all English are stupid—and, be- 
sides, a dull husband at Paris is always a point ina lady’s favor. He was the heir of 
the rich and sfirituelle Miss Crawley, whose house had been open to so many of the 
French noblesse during the emigration. They received the colonel’s wife in their own 
hotels—‘‘ Why,”’ wrote a great lady to Miss Crawley, who had bought her lace and 
trinkets at the duchess’s own price, and given her many a dinner during the pinching 
times after the Revolution—‘‘ Why does not our dear miss come to her nephew and 
niece, and her attached friendsin Paris? All the world raffoles of the charming mistress 
and her espregle beauty. Yes, we see in her the grace, the charm, the wit of our dear friend 
Miss Crawley ! The king took notice of her yesterday at the Tuileries, and we are all 
jealous of the attention which monsieur pays her. If you could have seen the spite of 
a certain stupid Miladi Bareacres (whose eagle-beak and toque and feathers may be seen 
peering over the heads of all assemblies), when Madame the Duchess of Angouléme, 
the august daughter and companion of kings, desired especially to be presented to Mrs. 
Crawley, as your dear daughter and frofégée, and thanked her in the name of France, for 
all your benevolence toward our unfortunates during their exile! She is of all the so- 
cieties, of all the balls—of the balls—yes—of the dances, no ; and yet how interesting 
and pretty this fair creature looks surrounded by the homage of the men, and so soon to 
bea mother! To hear her speak of you, her protectress, her mother, would bring tears 
to the eyes of ogres. How she loves you! how we all love our admirable, our respecta- 
ble Miss Crawley !”’ 

It is to be feared that this letter of the Parsian great lady did not by any means ad. 
vance Mrs. Becky’s interest with her admirable, her respectable, relative. On the con- 
trary, the fury of the old spinster was beyond bounds, when she found what was Re- 
becea’s situation, and how audaciously she, had made use of Miss Crawley’s name to 
get an entrée into Parisian society. Too much shaken in mind and body to compose a 
letter in the French language in reply to that of her correspondent, she dictated to 
Briggs a furious answer in her own native tongue, repudiating Mrs. Rawdon Crawley 
altogether, and warning the public to beware of her asa most artful and dangerous 


person. But as Madame the Duchess of X— had only been twenty years in England she 


did not understand a single word of the language, and contented herself by informing 
Mrs. Rawdon Crawley at their next meeting, that she had received a charming letter 
from that chére Mees, and that it was full of benevolent things for Mrs. Crawley, who 
began seriously to have hopes that the spinster would relent. : 

Meanwhile, she was the gayest and most admired of Englishwomen ; and had a 
little European congress on her reception-uight. Prussians and Cossacks, Spanish and 
English—all the world was at Paris during this famous winter ; to have seen the stars 
and cordons in Rebecca’s humble saloon would have made all Baker Street pale with 
envy. Famous warriors rode by her carriage in the Bois, or crowded her modest little 
box at the Opera. Rawdon was in the highest spirits. There were no duns in Paris 
as yet ; there were parties every day at Véry’s or Beauvilliers’; play was plentiful, and 
his luck good. Tufto perhaps was sulky. Mrs. Tufto had come over to Paris at her 
own invitation, and besides this contretemps, there were a score of generals now round 
Becky’s chair, and she might take her choice of a dozen bouquets when she went to the 
play. Lady Bareacres and the chiefs of the English society, stupid and irreproachable 
females, writhed with anguish at the success of the little upstart Becky, whose poisoned 
jokes quivered and rankled in their chaste breasts. But she had all the men on her 
side. She fought the women with indomitable courage, and they could not talk scandal 
in any tongue but their own. : ; ‘ 

So in fétes, pleasures, and prosperity, the winter of 1815-16 passed away with Mrs. 
Rawdon Crawley, who accommodated herself to polite life as if her ancestors had been 
people of fashion for centuries past—and who from her wit, talent, and energy, indeed 
merited a place of honor in Vanity Fair. - In the early spring of 1816, Galignant’s Jour- 
nal contained the following announcement in an interesting corner of the paper: On 
the 26th of March—the lady of Lieutenant-Colonel Crawley, of the Life Guards Green 


—of a son and heir.”’ 
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This event was copied into the London papers, out of which Miss Briggs read the 
statement to Miss Crawley, at breakfast, at Brighton. The intelligence, expected as it 
might have been, caused a crisis in the affairs of the Crawley family. The spinster’s 
rage rose to its height, and sending instantly for Pitt, her nephew, and for the Lady 
Southdown, from Brunswick Square, she requested an immediate celebration of the 
marriage which had been so long pending between the two families. And she an- 
nounced that it was her intention to allow the young couple a thousand a year during 
her lifetime, at the expiration of which the bulk of her property would be settled upon 
her nephew and her dear niece, Lady Jane Crawley. Waxy came down to ratify the 
deeds—Lord Southdown gave away his sister—she was married by a bishop, and not by 
Rev. Bartholomew Irons—to the disappointment of the irregular prelate. 

When they were married, Pitt would have liked to take a hymeneal tour with his 
bride, as became people of their condition. But the affection of the old lady toward 
Lady Jane had grown so strong, that she fairly owned she could not part with her fa- 
vorite. Pitt and his wife came, therefore, and lived with Miss Crawley ; and (greatly to 
the annoyance of poor Pitt, who conceived himself a most injured character—bein 
subject to the humors of his aunt on one side, and of his mother-in law on the other 
Lady Southdown, from her neighboring house, reigned over the whole family—Pitt, 
Lady Jane, Miss Crawley, Briggs, Bowls, Firkin, and all. She pitilessly dosed them 
with her tracts and her medicine, she dismissed Creamer, she installed Rodgers, and 
soon stripped Miss Crawley of even the semblance of authority. The poor soul grew 
so timid that she actually left off bullying Briggs any more, and clung to her niece, 
more fond and terrified every day. Peace to thee, kind and selfish, vain and generous 
old heathen !—We shall see thee no more. Let us hope that Lady Jane supported her 
kindly, and led her with gentle hand out of the busy struggle of Vanity Fair 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
WIDOW AND MOTHER. 


HE news of the great fights of Quatre Bras and Water- 
loo reached England at the same time. The Gazette 
first published the result of the two battles ; at which 
glorious intelligence all England thrilled with tri- 
umph and fear. Particulars then followed; and 
after the announcement of the victories came the list 
of the wounded and the slain. Who can tell the 
dread with which that catalogue was opened and 
read! Fancy, at every village and homestead almost 
through the three kingdoms, the great news coming 
of the battles in Flanders, and the feelings of exulta- 
tion and gratitude, bereavement and sickening dis- 
may, when the lists of the regimental losses were 
gone through, and it became known whether the 
dear friend and relative had escaped or fallen. Any- 
body who will take the trouble of looking back to a~ 
file of the newspapers of the time, must, even now, 

feel at second-hand this breathless pause of expecta- 
tion. The lists of casualties are carried on from day to day ; you stop in the midst as 
in a story which is to be continued in our next. Think what the feelings must have 
been as those papers followed each other fresh from the préss ; and if such an interest 
could be felt in our country, and about a battle where but twenty thousand of our peo- 
ple were engaged, think of the condition of Europe for twenty years before, where peo- 
ple were fighting, not by thousands, but by millions ; each one of whom as he struck 
his enemy wounded horribly some other innocent heart far away. 

The news which that famous Gazette brought to the Osbornes gave a dreadful shock 
to the family and its chief. The girls indulged unrestrained in their grief. The 
gloom-stricken old father was still more borne down by his fate and sorrow. He 
strove to think that a judgment was on the boy for his disobedience. He dared not 
own that the severity of the sentence frightened him, and that its fulfilment had come 
too soon upon his curses. Sometimes a shuddering terror struck him, as if he had been 
the author of the doom which he had called down on his son. There was a chance be- 
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ne ter ete doa The boy’s wife might have died ; or he might have come back 
1 , Father ave sinned. But there was no hope now. He stood on the other 
side of the gulf impassable, haunting his parent with sad eyes. He remembered them 
once before so in a fever, when every one thought the lad was dying, and he lay on his 
bed speechless, and gazing with a dreadful gloom. Good God! how the father clung 
to the doctor then ; and with what a sickening anxiety he followed him ; what a weight 
of grief was off his mind when, after the crisis of the fever, the lad recovered, and look- 
ed at his father once more with eyes that recognized him. But now there was no help 
or cure, or chance of reconcilement ; above all, there were no humble words to soothe 
vanity outraged and furious, or bring to its natural flow the poisoned, angry blood. 
And it is hard to say which pang it was that tore the proud father’s heart most keenly 
—-that his son should have gone out of the reach of his forgiveness, or that the apology 
which his own pride expected should have escaped him, ‘ 

Whatever his sensations might have been, however, the stern old man would have 
no confidant. He never mentioned his son’s name to his daughters ; but ordered the 
elder to place all the females of the establishment in mourning ; and desired that the 
male servants should be similarly attired in deep black. All parties and entertain- 
ments, of course, were to be put off. No communications were made to his future son- 
in-law, whose marriage-day had been fixed; but there was enough in Mr. Osborne’s 
appearance to prevent Mr. Bullock from making any inquiries, or in any way pressing 
forward that ceremony. He and the ladies whispered about it under their voices in the 
drawing-room sometimes, whither the father never came. He remained constantly in 
his own study ; the whole front part of the house being closed until some time after the 
completion of the general mourning. 

About three weeks after the 18th of June, Mr. Osborne’s acquaintance, Sir William 
Dobbin, called at Mr. Osborne’s house in Russell Square, with a very pale and agitated 
face, and insisted upon seeing that gentleman. Ushered into his room, and after a few 
words, which neither the speaker nor the host understood, the former produced from 


an inclosure a letter sealed with a large red seal. ‘‘ My son, Major Dobbin,’’ the Alder- 
man said, with some hesitation, ‘‘ dispatched me a ietter by an officer of the —th, who 
arrived in town to-day. My son’s letter contains one for you, Osborne.”’ The Alder- 


man placed the letter on the table, and Osborne stared at him for a moment or two in 
silence. His looks frightened the ambassador, who, after looking guiltily for a little 
time at the grief-stricken man, hurried away without another word. 

The letter was in George’s well-known bold handwriting. It was that one which 
he had written before day-break on the 16th of June, and just before he took leave of 
Amelia. The great red seal was emblazoned with the sham coat of arms which Os- 
borne had assumed from the Peerage, with ‘‘ Pax in bello’ for a motto ; that of the 
ducal house with which the vain old man tried to fancy himself connected. The hand 
that signed it would never hold pen or sword more. The very seal that sealed it had 
been robbed from George’s dead body as it lay on the field of battle. The father knew 
nothing of this, but sat and looked at the letter in terrified vacancy. He almost fell © 
when he went to open it. 

Have you ever had a difference with a dear friend? How his letters, written in the 
period of love and confidence, sicken and rebuke you! What a dreary mourning it is 


to dwell upon those vehement protests of dead affection! What lying epitaphs they 


make over the corpse of love! What dark, cruel comments upon life and vanities ! 
Most of us have got or written drawers full of them. They are closet-skeletons which 
we keep and shun. Osborne trembled long before the letter from his dead son. 

The poor boy’s letter did~ not say much, He had been too proud to acknowledge 
the tenderness which his heart felt.. He only said, that on the eve of a great battle, he 
wished to bid his father farewell, and solemnly to implore his good offices for the wife 
—it might be for the child—whom he left behind him. He owned with contrition that 
his irregularities and his extravagance had already wasted a large part of his mother’s 
little fortune. He thanked his father for his former generous conduct ; and he promised 
him, that if he fell on the field or survived it, he would act in a manner worthy of the 
name of George Osborne. i 

His English habit, pride, awkwardness perhaps, had prevented him from saying 
more. His father could not see the kiss George had placed on the superscription of 
his letter. Mr. Osborne dropped it with the bitterest, deadliest pang of balked affection 
and revenge. His son was still beloved and unforgiven. ‘ 

About two months afterward, however, as the young ladies of the family went to 
church with their father, they remarked how he took a different seat from that which he 
usually occupied when he chose to attend divine worship ; and that from his cushion 
opposite, he looked up at the wall over their heasaa This caused the young women 
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likewise to gaze in the direction toward which their father’s gloomy eyes pointed ; and 
they saw an elaborate monument upon the wall, where Britannia was represented weep- 
ing over an urn, and a broken sword and a couchant lion indicated that the piece of 
sculpture had been erected in honor of a deceased warrior. The sculptors of those days 
had stocks of such funereal emblems on hand ; as you may see still on the walls of St. 
Paul’s, which are covered with hundreds of these braggart heathen allegories. There 
was a constant demand for them during the first fifteen years of the present century. 

Under the memorial in question were emblazoned the well-known and pompous 
Osborne arms ; and the inscription said, that the monument was “ Sacred to the mem- 
ory of George Osborne, Junior, Esq., late a Captain in his Majesty’s —th regiment of 
foot, who fell on the r8th of June, 1815, aged 28 years, while fighting for his king and 
country in the glorious victory of Waterloo. Dudlce et decorum est pro patrid mort.” 

The sight of that stone agitated the nerves of the sisters so much, that Miss Maria 
was compelled to leave the church. The congregation made way respectfully for those 
sobbing girls clothed in deep black, and pitied the stern old father seated opposite the 
memorial of the dead soldier. ‘‘ Will he forgive Mrs. George ?”’ the girls said to them- 
selves as soon as their ebullition of grief was over. Much conversation passed, too, among 
the acquaintances of the Osborne family, who knew of the rupture between the son and 
father caused by the former’s marriage, as to the chance of a reconciliation with the 
young widow. There were bets among the gentlemen both about Russell Square and 
in the City. 

If the sisters had any anxiety regarding the possible recognition of Amelia as a 
daughter of the family, it was increased presently, and toward the end of autumn, by 
their father’s announcement that he was going abroad. He did not say whither, but 
they knew at once that his steps would be turned toward Belgium, and were aware that 
George’s widow was still in Brussels. They had pretty accurate news, indeed, of poor 
Amelia from Lady Dobbin and her daughters. Our honest captain had been promoted 
in consequence of the death of the second major of the regiment on the field ; and the 
brave.O’ Dowd, who had distinguished himself greatly here as upon all occasions where 
he had a chance to show his coolness and valor, was a colonel and Companion of the 
Bath. 

Very many of the brave —th, who had suffered severely upon both days of action, 
were still at Brussels in the autumn, recovering of their wounds. The city was a vast 
military hospital for months after the great battles ; and as men and officers began to 
rally from their hurts, the gardens and places of public resort swarmed with maimed 
warriors, old and young, who, just rescued out of death, fell to gambling, and gayety, 
and love-making, as people of Vanity Fair will do. Mr. Osborne found out some of 
the —th easily. He knew their uniform quite well, and had been used to follow all the 
promotions and exchanges in the regiment, and loved to talk about it and its officers as 
if he had been one of the number. On the day after his arrival at Brussels, and as he 
issued from his hotel, which faced the park, he saw a soldier in the well-known facings, 
reposing on a stone bench in the garden, and went and sat down trembling by the 
wounded convalescent man. 

‘‘Were you in Captain Osborne’s company ?’”’ he said, and added, after a pause, 
‘“he was my son, sir.”’ 

The man was not of the captain’s company, but he lifted up his unwounded arm 
and touched his cap sadly and respectfully to the haggard broken-spirited gentleman 
who questioned him. ‘‘ The whole army didn’t contain a finer officer,’’ the soldier 
said. ‘The sergeant of the captain’s company (Captain Raymond had it now), was 
in town, though, and was just well of a shot in the shoulder. His honor might see him 
if he liked, who could tell him anything he wanted to: know about—about the —th’s 
actions. But his honor had seen Major Dobbin, no doubt, the brave captain’s great 
friend ; and Mrs. Osborne, who was here too, and had been very bad, he heard every- 
body say. They say she was out of her mind like for six weeks or more. But your 
honor knows all about that—and asking your pardon’’—the man added. 

Osborne put a guinea into the soldiér’s hand, and told him he should have another 
if he would bring the sergeant to the Hétel du Parc, a promise which very soon 
brought the desired officer to Mr. Osborne’s presence. And the first soldier went 
away ; and after telling a comrade or two how Captain Osborne’s father was arrived, 
and what a free-handed, generous gentleman he was, they went and made good cheer 
with drink and feasting, as long as the guineas lasted which had come from the proud 
purse of the mourning old father. 

In the sergeant’s company, who was also just convalescent, Osborne made the 
journey of Waterloo and Quatre Bras, a journey which thousands of his countrymen 
were then taking. He took the sergeant with him in his carriage, and went through 
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both fields under his guidance. He saw the point of the road where the regiment 
marched into action on the 16th, and the slope down which they drove the French cav- 
alry who were pressing on the retreating Belgians. There was the spot where the no- 
ble captain cut down the French officer who was grappling with the young ensign for 
the colors, the color-sergeants having been shot down. Along this road they retreated 
on the next day, and here was the bank at which the regiment bivouacked under the 
rain of the night of the seventeenth, Further on was the position which they took and 
held during the day, forming time after time to receive the charge of the enemy’s horse- 
men and lying down under the shelter of the bank from the furious French cannonade. 
And it was at this declivity when, at evening, the whole English line received the order 
to advance, as the enemy fell back after his last charge, that the captain, hurrahing 
and rushing down the hill waving his sword, received a shot and fell dead. ‘‘ It was 
Major Dobbin who took back the captain's body to Brussels,’’ the sergeant said, in a 
low voice, ‘‘and had him buried, as your honor knows.’’ The peasants and relic- 
hunters about the place were screaming round the pair, as the soldier told his story, 
olfering for sale all sorts of mementoes of the fight, crosses, and epaulets, and shattered 
cuirasses, and eagles. 

Osborne gave a sumptuous reward to the sergeant when he parted with him, after 
having visited the scenes of his son’s last exploits. His burial-place he had already 
seen. Indeed, he had driven thither immediately after his arrival at Brussels. George's 
body lay im the pretty burial-ground of Laeken, near the city ; in which place, having 
once visited it on a party of pleasure, he had lightly expressed a wish to have his grave 
made. And there the young officer was laid by his friend, in the unconsecrated corner 
of the garden, separated by a little hedge from the temples and towers and plantations 
of flowers and shrubs, under which the Roman Catholic dead repose. It seemed a hu- 
miliation to old Osborne to think that his son, an English gentleman, a captain in the 
famous British army, should not be found worthy to lie in ground where mere for- 
eigners were buried. Which of us is there can tell how much vanity lurks in our 
warmest regard for others, and how selfish our love is? Old Osborne did not speculate 
much upon the mingled nature of his feelings, and how his instinct and selfishness were 
combating together. He firmly believed that everything he did was right, that he 
ought, on all occasions to have his own way—and like the sting of a wasp or serpent, his 
hatred rushed out armed and poisoned against anything like opposition. He was 
proud of his hatred as of everything else. Always to be right, always to trample for- 
ward, and never to doubt, are not these the great qualities with which dulness takes 
the lead in the world ? 

As after the drive to Waterloo, Mr. Osborne’s carriage was nearing the gates of 
the city at sunset; they met another open barouche, in which were a couple of ladies 
and a gentleman, and by the side of which an officer was riding. Osborne gave a start 
back, and the sergeant, seated with him, cast a look of surprise at his neighbor, as he 
touched his cap to the officer, who mechanically returned his salute. It was Amelia, 
with the lame young ensign by her side, and opposite to her her faithful friend Mrs. 
O'Dowd. It was Amelia, but how changed from the fresh and comely girl Osborne 
knew. Her face was white’and thin. Her pretty brown hair was parted undera 
widow’s cap—the poor child. Her eyes were fixed, and looking nowhere. They stared 
blank in the face of Osborne, as the carriages crosssed each other, but she did not know 
him ; nor did he recognize her, until looking up, he saw Dobbin riding by her ; and 
then he knew who it was. He hated her. He did not know how much until he saw 
her there. When her carriage had passed on, he turned and stared at the sergeant, 
with a curse and defiance in his eye cast at his companion, who could not help looking 
at him—as much as to say, ‘‘ How dare you look at me? Damn you! I ahate her. It 
is she who has tumbled my hopes and all my pride down.”’ ** Tell the scoundrel to 
drive on quick,’’ he shouted with an oath, to the lackey on the box. A minute after- 
ward, a horse came clattering over the pavement behind Osborne’s carriage, and Dob- 
bin rode up. His thoughts had been elsewhere as the carriages passed each other, and 
it was. not until he had ridden some paces forward, that he remembered it was Osborne 
who had just passed him. Then he turned to examine if the sight of her father-in-law 
had made any impression on Amelia, but the poor girl did not know who had passed. 
Then William, who daily used to accompany her in his drives, taking out his watch, 
made some excuse about an engagement which he suddenly recollected, and so rode 
off. She did not remark that either ; but sat looking before her, over the homely land- 
scape toward the woods in the distance, by which George marched away. 

“ Mr. Osborne, Mr. Osborne !”’ cried Dobbin, as he rode up and held out his hand. 
Osborne made no motion to take it, but shouted out once more and with another curse 


to his servant to drive on. 
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Dobbin laid his hand on the carriage side. ‘‘I will see you, sir,’’ he said. “‘T 
have a message for you.”’ 

‘‘ From that woman ?’’ said Osborne, fiercely. y 

‘‘No,’’ replied the other, ‘‘ from your son ;”’ at which Osborne fell back into the 
corner of his carriage, and Dobbin allowing it to pass on, rode close behind it, and so 
through the town until they reached Mr. Osborne’s hotel, and without a word. There 
he followed Osborne up to his apartments. George had often been in the rooms ; they 
were the lodgings which the Crawleys had occupied during their stay in Brussels. 

‘Pray, have you any commands for me, Captain Dobbin, or I beg your pardon, I 
should say Aajor Dobbin, since better men than you are dead, and you step into their 
shoes ?’’ said Mr. Osborne, in that sarcastic tone which he sometimes was pleased to as- 
sume. 

‘‘ Better men ave dead,’’ Dobbin replied. ‘‘ I want to speak to you about one.”’ 

‘Make it short, sir,’’ said the other with an oath, scowling at his visitor. 

‘‘T am here as his closest friend,’’ the major resumed, ‘‘ and the executor of his 
will. He made it before he went into action. Are you aware how small his means are, 
and of the straitened circumstances of his widow ?”’ 

‘‘T don’t know his widow, sir,’’ Osborne said. ‘‘ Let her go back to her father.”’ 
But the gentleman whom he addressed was determined to remain in good temper, and 
went on without heeding the interruption. 

‘‘Do you know, sir, Mrs. Osborne’s condition? Her life and her reason almost 
have been shaken by the blow which has fallen on her. It is very doubtful whether she 
will rally. There is a chance left for her, however, and it is about this I came to speak 
to you. She will be a mother soon. Will you visit the parent’s offence upon the child’s 
head ? or will you forgive the child for poor George's sake ?”’ 

Osborne broke out into a rhapsody of self-praise and imprecations—by the first, 
excusing himself to his own conscience for his conduct ; by the second, exaggerating 
the undutifulness of George. No father in all England could have behaved more gen- 
erously to a son, who had rebelled against him wickedly. He had died without even so 
much as confessing he was wrong. Let him take the consequences of his undutifulness 
and folly. As for himself, Mr Osborne, he was aman of his word. He had sworn 
never to speak to that woman, or to recognize her as his son’s wife. ‘* And that’s what 
you may tell her,’’ he concluded with an oath ; “‘ and that’s what I will stick to to the 
last day of my life.”’ 

There was no hope from that quarter then. The widow must live on her slender 
pittance, or on such aid as Jos could give her. ‘‘I might tell her, and she would not 
heed it,’’ thought Dobbin, sadly ; for the poor girl’s thoughts were not here at all 
since her catastrophe, and, stupefied under the pressure of her sorrow, good and evil 
were alike indifferent to her. 

So, indeed, were even friendship and kindness. She received them both uncom- 
plainingly, and having accepted them, relapsed into her grief. 


. Suppose some twelve months after the above conversation took place to have passed 
in the life of our poor Amelia. She has spent the first portion of that time in a sorrow 
so profound and pitiable, that we who have been watching and describing some of the 
emotions of that weak and tender heart, must draw back in the presence of the cruel 
grief under which it is bleeding. Tread silently round the hapless couch of the poor 
prostrate soul. Shut gently the door of the dark chamber wherein she suffers, as those 
kind people did who nursed her through the first months of her pain, and never left her 
until heaven had sent her consolation. A day came—of almost terrified delight and 
wonder—when the poor widowed girl pressed a child upon her breast—a child, with the 
eyes of George who was gone—a little boy, as beautiful asa cherub. What a miracle 
it was to hear its first cry! How she laughed and wept over it—how love, and hope, 
and prayer woke again in her bosom as the baby nestled there. She was safe. The 
doctors who attended her, and had feared for her life or for her brain, had waited anx- 
iously for this crisis before they could pronounce that either was secure. It was. worth 
the long months of doubt and dread which the persons who had constantly been with 
her had passed, to see her eyes once more beaming tenderly upon them. 

Our friend Dobbin was one of them. It was he who brought her back to England 
and to her mother’s house, when Mrs. O’Dowd, receiving a peremptory summons from 
her colonel, had been forced to quit her patient. To see Dobbin holding the infant, 
and to hear Amelia’s laugh of triumph as she watched him, would have done any ccicns 
good who had a sense of humor. William was the godfather of the child, and exerted 
his ingenuity in the purchase of cups, spoons, pap-boats, and corals for this little Chris- 
tian. HRP tach 
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— his mother nursed him, and dressed him, and lived upon him ; how she drove 
away all nurses, and would scarce allow any hand but her own to touch him ; how she 


considered that the greatest favor she could ¢ r i j 
é e could confer upon his godfath 
was to allow the major occa- - : ‘7 eigen 


sionally to dandle him, need 
not be told here. This child ;{ 
was her being. Herexistence } 
was a maternal caress. She ; 
enveloped the feeble and un- 
conscious creature with love 
and worship. It was her life 
which the baby drank in from ! 
her bosom. Of nights, and 
when alone, she had stealthy | 
and intense raptures of moth- | 
erly love, such as God’s mar- | 
vellous care has awarded to } 
the female instinct—joys how | 
far higher and lower than [ 
reason—blind, beautiful de- 
votions which only women's 
hearts know. It was William 
Dobbin’s task to muse upon |} 
these movements of Amelia’s, | 
| 
t 
t 
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| 
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and to watch her heart; and 
if his love made him divine 
almost all the feelings which 
agitated it, alas! he could see 
with a fatal perspicuity that 
there was no place there for 
him. And so, gently, he bore 
his fate, knowing it, and con- 
tent to bear it. 

I suppose Amelia’s father 
and mother saw through the 
intentions of the major, and 
were not ill-disposed to en- 
courage him ; for Dobbin vis- 
ited their house daily, and 
stayed for hours with them, 
or with Amelia, or with the 
honest landlord, Mr. Clapp, 
and his family. He brought, 
on one pretext or another, presents to everybody and almost every day, and went, with 
the landlord’s little girl, who was rather a favorite with Amelia, by the name of Major 
Sugarplums, It was this little child who commonly acted as mistress of the ceremonies 
to introduce him to Mrs. Osborne. She laughed one day when Major Sugarplums’ cab 
drove up to Fulham, and he descended from it, bringing out a wooden horse, a drum, 
a trumpet, and other warlike toys, for little Georgy, who was scarcely six months old, 
and for whom the articles in question were entirely premature. 

The child was asleep. “ Hush,’’ said Amelia, annoyed, perhaps, at the creaking 
of the major’s boots ; and she held out her hand, smiling because William could not 
take it until he had rid himself of his cargo of toys. ‘‘ Go down-stairs, little Mary,”’ 
said he presently to the child, ‘‘I want to speak to Mrs. Osborne.’’ She looked up 


rather astonished, and laid down the infant on its bed. | 
‘“T am come to say good-by, Amelia,” said he, taking her slender little white hand 


—— 


ntly. 
se © Good-by ? and where are you going ?’’ she said, with a smile. j 
‘Send the letters to the agents,’’ he me : ‘they will forward them ; for you will 
ri n’t you? I shall be away a long time.’’ 
ioaeL as yicte 16 jes about Georgy,” ete said. ‘‘ Dear William, how good you have 
been to him and to me. Look at him. Isn't he like an angel ?”’ eas 
The litle pink hands of the child closed mechanically round the honest soldier’s 
fingers, and Amelia looked up in his face with bright maternal pleasure. The cruellest 
looks could not have wounded him more than that glance of hopeless kindness. He 
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bent over the child and mother. He could not speak fora moment. And it was only 
with all his strength that he could force himself to say a God bless you. ‘* God bless 
you," said Amelia, and held up her face and kissed him. 

‘Hush! Don’t wake Georgy !’’ she added, as William Dobbin went to the door 
with heavy steps. She did not hear the noise of his cab:wheels as he drove away ; she 
was looking at the child, who was laughing in his sleep. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
HOW TO LIVE WELL ON NOTHING A YEAR. 


SUPPOSE there is no man in this Vanity Fair of ours 
so little observant as not to think sometimes about the 
worldly affairs of his acquaintances, or so extremely 
charitable as not to wonder how his neighbor Jones, 
or his neighbor Smith, can make both ends meet at 
the end of the year. With the utmost regard for the 
family, for instance (for I dine with them twice or 
thrice in the season), I cannot but own that.the ap- 
pearance of the Jenkinses in the Park, in the large 
barouche, with the grenadier footmen, will surprise 
and mystify me to my dying day ; for though I know 
the equipage is only jobbed, and all the Jenkins peo- 
ple are on board wages, yet those three men and the 
carriage must represent an expense of six hundred a 
year at the very least—and then there are the splendid 
dinners, the two boys at Eton, the prize governess and 
masters for the girls, the trip abroad, or to Eastbourne 
or Worthing, in the autumn, the annual ball with a 
supper from Gunter’s (who, by the way, supplies most 
of the first-rate dinners which J. gives, as I know very 
well, having been invited to one of them to fill a va- 

. cant place, when I saw at once that these repasts are 
very superior to the common run of entertainments for which the humbler sort of J.’s ac- 


ie quaintances get cards)—who, I say, with the most good-natured feelings in the world, 


can help wondering how the Jenkinses make out matters? What zs Jenkins? We all 


‘know—Commissioner of the Tape and Sealing Wax Office, with £41200 a year fora salary. 
Had his wife a private fortune? Pooh !—Miss Flint—one of eleven children of a small 
squire in Buckinghamshire. All she ever gets from her family is a turkey at Christmas, 
in exchange for which she has to board two or three of her sisters in the off season ; 
and lodge and feed her brothers when they come to town, How does Jenkins balance 
his-income? I say, as every friend of his must say, How is it that he has not been out- 
jawed long since ; and that he ever came back (as he did, to the surprise of everybody) 
last year from Boulogne? 

‘1’ is here introduced to personify the world in general—the Mrs. Grundy of each 
respected reader’s private circle—every one of whom can point to some families of his 
acquaintance who live nobody knows how. Many a glass of wine have we all of us 
drank, I have very little doubt, hob-and-nobbing with the hospitable giver, and wonder- 
ing how the deuce he paid for it. 

Some three or four years after his stay in Paris, when Rawdon Crawley and his — 
wife were established in a very small comfortable house in Curzon Street, May Fair, 
there were scarcely one of the numerous friends whom they entertained at dinner that 
did not ask the above question regarding them. The novelist, it has been said before, 
knows everything, and as I am in a situation to be able to tell the public how Crawley 
and his wife lived without any income, may I entreat the public newspapers which are 
in the habit of extracting portions of the various periodical works now published, zor to 
reprint the following exact narrative and calculations—of which I ought, as the discov- 
erer (and at some expense, too), to have the benefit? My son, I would say, werel 
blessed with a child—you may by deep inquiry and constant intercourse with him, 
learn how a man lives comfortably on nothing a-year. But it is best not to be intimate 
with gentlemen of this profession, and to take the calculations at second-hand, as you 
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culls aaa for to work them yourself, depend upon it, will cost you something con- 

; On nothing: per annum then, and during a course of some two or three years, of 
which we can afford to give but a very brief history, Crawley and his wife lived very 
happily and comfortably in Paris. It was in this period that he quitted the Guards, 
and sold out of the army. When we find him again, his mustachios and the title of 
colonel on his card are the only relics of his military profession. 

It has been mentioned that Rebecca, soon after her arrival in Paris, took a very 
smart and leading position in the society of that capital, and was welcomed at some of 
the most distinguished houses of the restored French nobility. The Englishmen of 
fashion in Paris courted her, too, to the disgust of the ladies their wives, who could 
not bear the parvenue. For some months the salons of the Faubourg St. Germain, in 
which her place was secured, and the splendors of the new court where she was received 
with much distinction, delighted and perhaps a little intoxicated Mrs. Crawley, who 
may have been disposed during this period of elation to slight the people—honest 
young military men mostly—who formed her husband's chief society. 

But the colonel yawned sadly among the duchesses and great ladies of the court. 
The old women who played écart#é made such a noise about a five-franc piece that it was 
not worth Colonel Crawley’s while to sit down ata card-table. The wit of their con- 
versation he could not appreciate, being ignorant of their Janguage. And what good 
could his wife get, he urged, by making courtesies every night to a whole circle of 
princesses? He left Rebecca presently to frequent these parties alone ; resuming his 
own simple pursuits and amusements among the amiable friends of his own choice. 

The truth is, when we say of a gentleman that he lives elegantly on nothing a year, 
we use the word ‘‘ nothing ”’ to signify something unknown ; meaning simply that we 
don’t know how the gentleman in question defrays the expenses of his establishment. 
Now, our friend the colonel had a great aptitude for all games of chance, and exer- 
cising himself, as he continually did, with the cards, the dice-box or the cue, it is nat- 
ural to suppose that he attained a,much greater skill in the use of these articles than 
men can possess who only occasionally handle them. To use a cue at billiards well is 
like using a pencil, or a German flute, or a small-sword—you cannot master any one of 
these implements at first, and it is only by repeated study and perseverance, joined to 
4 natural taste, that a man can excel in the handling of either. Now Crawley, from 
being only a brilliant amateur, had : 
grown to be a consummate mas- 
ter of billiards. Like a great gen- 
eral, his genius used to rise with 
the danger, and whea the luck had 
been unfavorable to him for a whole 
game, and the bets were conse- 
quently against him, he would, | 
with consummate skill and bold- 
ness, make some prodigious hits 
which would restore the battle, and 
come in a victor at the end, to the 
astonishment of everybody — of 
everybody, that is, who was a 
stranger to his play. Those who 
were accustomed to see it were 
cautious how they staked their 
money against a man of such sud- 
den resources and brilliant and 
overpowering skill. 

At games of cards he was 
equally skilful; for though he 
would constantly lose money at the 
commencement of an evening, 
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of Wellington, who never suffered a defeat, that only an astonishing series of lucky acci- 
dents enabled him to be an invariable winner ; yet even they allow that he cheated at 
Waterloo, and was enabled to win the last great trick-—so it was hinted at head- 
quarters in England, that some foul play must have taken place in order to account for 
the continuous successes of Colonel Crawley. 

Though Frascati’s and the Salon were open at that time in Paris, the mania for 
play was so widely spread that the public gambling-rooms did not suffice for the gen- 
eral ardor, and gambling went on in private houses as much as if there had been no 
public means for gratifying the passion. At Crawley’s charming little 7éumions of an 
evening this fatal amusement commonly was practised—much to good-natured little 
Mrs. Crawley’s annoyance. She spoke about her husband’s passion for dice with the 
deepest grief, she bewailed it to everybody who came to her house. She besought the 
young fellows never, never to touch a box ; and when young Green, of the Rifles, lost 
a very considerable sum of money, Rebecca passed a whole night in tears, as the ser- 
vant told the unfortunate young gentleman, and actually went on her knees to her hus- 
band to beseech him to remit the debt, and burn the acknowledgment. How could 
he? He had lost just as much himself to Blackstone of the Hussars, and Count Punter 
of the Hanoverian Cavalry. Green might have any decent time ; but pay ?—of course 
he must pay ; to talk of burning I O U’s was child's play. 

Other officers, chiefly young—for the young fellows gathered round Mrs. Crawley 
—came from her parties with long faces, having dropped more or less money at her 
fatal card-tables. Her 
house began to have 
an unfortunate reputa- 
tion. The old hands 
warned the less expe- 
rienced of their danger. 
Colonel O’ Dowd, of the 
—th regiment, one of 
those occupying in 
Paris, warned Lieuten- 
ant Spooney of that 
corps. A loud and vio- 
lent fracas took place 
between the infantry 
colonel and his lady, 
who were dining at the 
Café de Paris, and Col- 
onel and Mrs. Crawley, 
who were also taking 
their meal there. The 
ladies engaged on both 
sides. Mrs. O’Dowd 
snapped her fingers in 
Mrs. Crawley’s face, and 
called her husband ‘‘ no 
betther than a_black- 
leg.’’ Colonel Crawley 
challenged Colonel 
O? Dew dy+€. Ben She 
commander-in-chief 
hearing of the dispute, 
sent for Colonel Craw- 
ley, who was getting 
ready the same pistols 
‘‘ which he shot Captain 
Marker,’’ and had such 
a conversation with him 
that no duel took place. 
If Rebecca had not gone 
on her knees to General 
Tufto, Crawley would have been sent back to England; and he did not play, except 
with civilians, for some weeks after. HSL “GHD 

But in spite of Rawdon’s undoubted skill and constant successes, it became evident 
to Rebecca, considering these things, that their position was but a precarious one j 
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ing too, was told that the child would immediately be restored to her, and for some 
time awaited quite anxiously his return. 

In fact, our friends may be said to have been among the first of that brood of hardy 
English adventurers who have subsequently invaded the Continent, and swindled in all 
the capitals of Europe. The re- 
spect in those happy days of 1817-18 
was very great for the wealth and 
honor of Britons. They had not 
then learned, as I am told, to haggle 
for bargains with the pertinacity 
which now distinguishes them. 
The great cities of Europe had not 
been as yet open to the enterprise — 
of our rascals. And whereas there 
is now hardly a town of France or 
Italy in which you shall not see 
some noble countryman of our 
own, with that happy swagger 
and insolence of demeanor which 
we carry everywhere, swindling | 
inn landlords, passing fictitious 
checks upon credulous bankers, 
robbing coach-makers of their car- 
riages, goldsmiths of their trinkets, 
easy travellers of their money at 
cards, even public libraries of their 
- books—thirty years ago you needed 
but to be a Milor Anglais, travel- 
ling in a private carriage, and credit 
was at your hand wherever you 
chose to seek it, and gentlemen, 
instead of cheating, were cheated. It was not for some weeks after the Crawleys’ de- 
parture that the landlord of the hotel which they occupied during their residence at Paris 
found out the losses which he had sustained—not until Madame Marabou, the milliner, 
made repeated visits with her little bill for articles supplied to Madame Crawley, not 
until Monsieur Didelot, from Boule d’Or in the Palais Royal, had asked half a dozen times 
whether cette charmante miladi who had bought watches and bracelets of him was de 
retour. It is a fact that even the poor gardener’s wife, who had nursed madame’s child, 
was never paid after the first six months for that supply of the milk of human kindness 
with which she had furnished the lusty and healthy little Rawdon. No, not even the 
nurse was paid—the Crawleys were in too great a hurry to remember their trifling debt 
to her. As for the landlord of the hotel, his curses against the English nation were vio- 
lent for the rest of his natural life. He asked all travellers whether they knew a certain 
Colonel Lor Crawley—avec sa femme—une petite dame, tres spirituelle. ‘‘ Ah, Monsieur !” 
he would add, ‘‘ ls m’ont affreusement volé.’’ It was melancholy to hear his accents as 
he spoke of that catastrophe. ! 

Rebecca’s object in her journey to London was to effect a kind of compromise with 
her husband’s numerous creditors, and by offering them a dividend of ninepence ora 
shilling in the pound, to secure a return for him into his own country. It does not be- 
come us to trace the steps which she took in the conduct of this most difficult negotia- 
tion, but, having shown them to their satisfaction that the sum which she was em- 
powered to offer was all her husband’s available capital, and having convinced them 
that Colonel Crawley would prefer a perpetual retirement on the Continent to a resi- 
dence in.this country with his debts unsettled—having proved to them that there was 
no possibility of money accruing to him from other quarters, and no earthly chan¢ 
their getting a larger dividend than that which she was empowered to offer—she broug 
the colonel’s creditors unanimously to accept her proposals, and purchased with fi 
hundred pounds of ready money, more than ten times that amount of debts. 

Mrs. Crawley employed no lawyer in the transaction. The matter was so 
to have or to leave, as she justly observed, that she made the lawyers of th 
themselves do the business. And Mr. Lewis, representing Mr. Davids, 
Square, and Mr. Moss, acting for Mr. Manasseh of Cursitor Street (chief cre 
colonel’s), complimented his lady upon the brilliant way in which she did bi 
declared that there was no professional man who could beat her. i 

Rebecca received their congratulations with perfect modesty ; ordered a 
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sherry and a bread cake to the little dingy lodgings where she dwelt while conducting 
the business, to treat the enemy's lawyers; shook hands with them at parting, in excel- 
lent good humor, and returned straightway to the Continent, to rejoin her husband 
and son, and acquaint the former with the glad uews of his entire liberation. As for 
the latter, he had been considerably neglected during his mother’s absence by Made- 
moiselle Genevieve, her French maid ; for that young woman, contracting an attach- 
ment for a soldier in the garrison of Calais, forgot her charge in the society of this milt- 
faire, and little Rawdon very narrowly escaped drowning on Calais sands at this period 
where the absent Geneviéve had left and lost him. 

And so, Colonel and Mrs. Crawley came to London ; and it is at their house in 
Curzon Street, May Fair, that they really showed the skill which must be possessed by 
those who would live on the resources above named. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 
THE SUBJECT CONTINUED. 


N the first place, and as a matter of the greatest necessity, we are 
bound to describe how’ a! house may be got for nothing a year. 
These mansions are to be had either unfurnished, where, if you 
have credit with Messrs. Gillows or Bantings, you can get them 
splendidly montées and decorated entirely according to your own 
fancy ; or they are to be let furnished—a less troublesome and 
complicated arrangement to most parties. It was so that Craw- 
ley and his wife preferred to hire their house. 

Before Mr. Bowls came to preside over Miss Crawley’s house and 
cellar, in Park Lane, that lady had had for a butler a Mr. Rag- 
gles, who was born on the family estate of Queen's Crawley, and 
indeed was a younger son of a gardener there. By good conduct, 

a handsome person and calves, and a grave demeanor, Raggles 

AY, rose from the knife-board to the foot-board of the carriage ; from 
tit | the foot-board to the butler’s pantry. When he had been a cer- 

| tain number of years at the head of Miss Crawley’s establishment, 
where he had had good wages, fat perquisites, and plenty of op- 
portunities of saving, he announced that he was about to con- 
tract a matrimonial alliance with a late cook of Miss Crawley’s, who had subsisted in 
an honorable manner by the exercise of a mangle and the keeping of a small green- 
grocer’s shop in the neighborhood. The truth is, that the ceremony had been clandes- 
tinely performed some years back ; although the news of Mr. Raggles’s marriage was 
first brought to Miss Crawley by a little boy and girl of seven and eight years of age, 
whose continual presence in the kitchen had attracted the attenton of Miss Briggs. | 

Mr. Raggles then retired and personally undertook the superintendence of the 

small shop and the greens. He added milk and cream, eggs and country-fed pork to 

his stores, contenting himself, while other retired butlers were vending spirits in pub- 
lic-houses, by dealing in the simplest country produce. And having a good connection 
among the butlers in the neighborhood, and a snug back parlor where he and Mrs. 

Raggles received them, his milk, cream, and eggs got to be adopted by many of the fra- 

ternity, and his profits increased every year. Yeara 


amassed money, and w ; 
51 Curzon Street, May Fair, lately the residence of the Honorable Frederick Deuceace, 


ne abroad, with its rich and appropriate furniture by the first makers, was brought to 

hammer, who should go in and purchase the lease and furniture of the house but 
arles Raggles! A part of the money he borrowed, it is true, and at rather a high 
t, from a brother butler, but the chief part he paid down, and it was with no 


ride that Mrs. Raggles found herself sleeping in a bed of carved mahogany, with 
her, and a wardrobe which 


urtains, with a prodigious cheval glass opposite to 
id contain her and Raggles and all the family. ns 
f course they did not intend to occupy permanently an apartment so splendid. 
order to let the house again that Raggles purchased it. As soon as a tenant 
und he subsided into the green-grocer’s shop once more ; but a happy thing it was 

“to walk out of that tenement and into Curzon Street, and there survey his 
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house—his own house—with geraniums in the window and a carved bronze knocker. 
The footman occasionally lounging at the area-railing treated him with respect ; the 
cook took her green stuff at his house and called him Mr, Landlord ; and there was not 
one thing the tenants did, or one dish which they had for dinner, that Raggles might 
not know of, if he liked. 

He was a good man—good and happy. The house brought him in so handsome a 
yearly income, that he was determined to send his children to good schools, and ac- 
cordingly, regardless of expense, Charles was sent to boarding at Dr. Swishtail’s, 
Sugar-cane Lodge, and little Matilda to Miss Peckover’s, Laurentinum House, Clapham. 

Raggles loved and adored the Crawley family as the author of all his prosperity in 
life. He had a silhouette of his mistress in his back shop, and a drawing of the por-. 
ter’s lodge at Queen’s Crawley, done by that spinster herself in India ink—and the 
only addition he made to the decorations of the Curzon Street house was a print of 
Queen’s Crawley in Hampshire, the seat of Sir Walpole Crawley, Baronet, who was rep- 
resented in a gilded car drawn by six white horses, and passing by a lake covered with 
swans, and barges containing ladies in hoops, and musicians with flags and periwigs. 
Indeed, Raggles thought there was no such palace in all the world, and no such august 
family. 
re luck would have it, Raggles’s house in Curzon Street was to let when Rawdon 

and his wife returned to London. The colonel knew it and its owner quite well; the 
latter’s connection with the Crawley family had been kept up constantly, for Raggles 
helped Mr. Bowls whenever Miss Crawley received friends. And the old man not only 
let his house to the colonel, but officiated as his butler whenever he had company, 
Mrs. Raggles operating in the kitchen below, and sending up dinners of which old 
Miss Crawley herself might have approved. This was the way, then, Crawley got his 
house for nothing ; for though Raggles had to pay taxes and rates, and the interest of 
the mortgage to the brother butler, and the insurance of his life, and the charges for 
his children at school, and the value of the meat and drink which his own family—and 
for a time that of Colonel Crawley too—consumed, and though the pour wretch was 
utterly ruined by the transaction, his children being flung on the streets, and himself 
driven into the Fleet Prison, yet somebody must pay even for gentlemen who live for 
nothing a year; and so it was this unlucky Raggles was made the representative of 
Colonel Crawley’s defective capital. 

I wonder how many families are driven to roguery and to ruin by great practition- 
ers in Crawley’s way ?—how many great noblemen rob their petty tradesmen, conde- 
scend to swindle their poor retainers out of wretched little sums, and cheat for a few 
shillings? When we read that a noble nobleman has left for the Continent, or that 
another noble nobleman has an execution in his house, and that one or other owes six 
or seven millions, the defeat seems glorious even, and we respect the victim in the vast- 
ness of his ruin. But who pities a poor barber who can’t get his money for powdering 

_ the footmen’s heads; or a poor carpenter who has ruined himself by fixing up orna- 
*~ ments and pavilions for my lady’s déseuner ; or the poor devil of a tailor whom the stew- 
ard patronizes, and who has pledged all he is worth, and more, to get the liveries 
ready which my lord has done him the honor to bespeak? When the great house 
tumbles down, these miserable wretches fall under it unnoticed. As they say in the old 
legends, before a man goes to the devil himself, he sends plenty of other souls thither. 

Rawdon and his wife generously gave their patronage to all such of Miss Craw- 
ley’s tradesmen and purveyors as chose to serve them. Some were willing enough, es- 
pecially the poor ones. It was wonderful to see the pertinacity with which the washer- 
woman from Tooting brought the cart every Saturday, and her bills week after week. 
Mr. Ragegles himself had to supply the green-groceries. The bill for servants’ porter 
at the Fortune of War public-house is a curiosity in the chronicles of beer. Every ser- 
vant also was owed the greater part of his wages, and thus kept up perforce an interest 
in the house. Nobody in fact was paid. Not the blacksmith who opened the lock, 
nor the glazier who mended the pane, nor the jobber who let the carriage, nor the 
groom who drove it, nor the butcher who provided the leg of mutton, nor the coals 
which roasted it, nor the cook who basted it, nor the servants who ate it ; and this I 
am given to understand is not unfrequently the way in which people live elegantly on 
nothing a year. % i} 

In a little town such things cannot be done without remark. We know 
quantity of milk our neighbor takes, and espy the joint or the fowls which are 
for his dinner. So, probably, 200 and 202 in Curzon Street might know wha 
ing on in the house between them, the servants communicating through the 
ings ; but Crawley and his wife and his friends did not know 200 and 202. \ 
came to 201 there was a hearty welcome, a kind smile, a good dinner, anda 
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of oe ee from the host and hostess there, just for all the world as if they had been 
un ispute masters of three or four thousand a year; and so they were, not in money, 
but in produce and labor; if they did not pay for the mutton, they had it ; if they did 
not give bullion in exchange for their wine, how should we know? Never was better 
claret at my man’s table than at honest Rawdon’s—dinners more gay and neatly served. 
His drawing-rooms were the prettiest, little, modest salons conceivable ; they were 
decorated with the greatest taste anda thousand knick-knacks from Paris, by Rebecca ; 
and when she sat at her piano trilling songs with a lightsome heart, the stranger voted 
himself in a little paradise of domestic comfort, and agreed that, if the husband was 
rather stupid, the wife was charming, and the dinners the pleasantest in the world. 

Rebecca's wit, cleverness, and flippancy made her speedily the vogue in London 
among a certain class. You saw demure chariots at her door, out of which stepped 
very great people. You beheld her carriage in the Park, surrounded by dandies of note. 
The little box in the third tier of the Opera was crowded with heads constantly chang- 
ing ; but it must be confessed that the ladies held aloof from her, and that their doors 
were shut to our little adventurer. 

With regard to the world of female fashion and its customs, the present writer, of 
course, can only speak at second-hand. A man can no more penetrate or understand 
those mysteries than he can know what the ladies talk about when they go up Stairs 
after dinner. It is only by inquiry and perseverance that one sometimes gets hints of 
those secrets; and by a similar diligence every person who treads the Pall Mall pave- 
ment and frequents the clubs of this metropolis knows, either through his own experi- 
ence or through some acquaintance with whom he plays at billiards or shares the joint, 
something about the genteel world of London, and how, as there are men (such as 
Rawdon Crawley, whose position we mentioned before) who cut a good figure to the 
eyes of the ignorant world and to the apprentices in the Park, who behold them con- 
sorting with the most notorious dandies there, so there are ladies, who may be called 
men’s women, being welcomed entirely by all the gentlemen, and cut or slighted by all 
their wives. Mrs. Firebrace is of this sort—the lady with the beautiful fair ringlets 
whom you see every day in Hyde Park, surrounded by the greatest and most famous 
dandies of this empire. Mrs. Rockwood is another, whose parties are announced labo- 
riously in the fashionable newspapers, and with whom you see that all sorts of ambas- 
sadors and great noblemen dine ; and many more might be mentioned had they to do 
with the history at present in hand. But while simple folks who are out of the world, 
or country people with a taste for the genteel, behold these ladies in their seeming 
glory in public places, or envy them from afar off, persons who are better instructed 
could inform them that these envied ladies have no more chance of establishing them- 
selves in ‘‘ society’’ than the benighted squire’s wife in Somersetshire who reads of 
their doings in the Morning Post. Men living about London are aware of these awful 
truths. You hear how pitilessly many ladies of seeming rank and wealth are excluded 
from this ‘‘society.’’ The frantic efforts which they make to enter this circle, the 
meannesses to which they submit, the insults which they undergo, are matters of won- 
der to those who take human or woman kind for a study ; and the pursuit of fashion 
under difficulties would be a fine theme for any very great person who had the wit, the 
leisure, and the knowledge of the English language necessary for the compiling of such 
a history. 

Now, the few female acquaintances whom Mrs. Crawley had known abroad not 
only declined to visit her when she came to this side of the Channel, but cut her 
severely when they met in public places. It was curious to see how the great ladies 
forgot her, and no doubt not altogether a pleasant study to Rebecca. When Lady Bare- 
acres met her in the waiting-room at the Opera, she gathered her daughters about her 
as if they would be contaminated by a touch of Becky, and retreating a step or two, 
placed herself in front of them, and stared at her little enemy. To stare Becky out of 
countenance required a severer glance than eveu the frigid old Bareacres could shoot 
out of her dismal eyes. When Lady de la Mole, who had ridden a score of times by 
Becky’s side at Brussels, met Mrs. Crawley’s open carriage in Hyde Park, her lady- 
ship was quite blind, and could not in the least recognize her former friend. Even 
Mrs. Blenkinsop, the banker’s wife, cut her at church. Becky went regularly to church 
now ; it was edifying to see her enter there with Rawdon by her side, carrying a couple 


. 


of large gilt prayer-books, and afterward going through the ceremony with the great- 
est resignation. : | anit 
Miidon at first felt very acutely the slights which were passed upon his wife, and 
was inclined to be gloomy and savage. He talked of calling out the husbands or 
brothers of every one ee insolent women who did not pay a proper respect to his 


wife ; and it was only by the strongest commands and entreaties on her part that he 
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was brought into keeping a decent behavior. ‘‘ You can’t shoot me into society,’’ she 
said, good-naturedly. ‘‘ Remember, my dear, that I was but a governess, and you, 
you poor silly old man, have the worst reputation for debt, and dice, and all sorts of 
wickedness. We shall get quite as many friends as we want by and by, and in the 
mean while you must be a.good boy, and obey your schoolmistress in everything she 
tells you to do. When we heard that your aunt had left almo:t everything to Pitt and 
his wife, do you remember what a rage you were in? You would have told all Paris, if 
I had not made you keep your temper, and where would you have been now ?—in 
prison at Ste. Pélagie for debt, and not established in London in a handsome house, 
with every comfort about you--you were in such a fury you were ready to murder your 
brother, you wicked Cain you, and what good would have come of remaining angry ? 
All the rage in the world won't get us your aunt’s money ; and it is much better that 
we should be friends with your brother's family than enemies, as those foolish Butes 
are. When your father dies, Queen’s Crawley will be a pleasant house for you and me 
to pass the winter in. If we are ruined, you can carve and take charge of the stable, 
and I can be a governess to Lady Jane’s children. Ruined! fiddlesticks ! I will get 
you a good place before that; or Pitt and his little boy will die, and we will be Sir 
Rawdon and my lady. While there is life, there is hope, my dear, and I intend to 
make a man of you yet. Who sold your horses for you? Who paid your debts for 
you?” Rawdon was obliged to confess that he owed all these benefits to his wife, and 
to trust himself to her guidance for the future. 

Indeed, when Miss Crawley quitted the world, and that money for which all her 
relatives had been fighting so eagerly was finally left to Pitt, Bute Crawley, who found 
that only five thousand pounds had been left to him instead of the twenty upon which 
he calculated, was in such a fury at his disappointment, that he vented it in savage 
abuse upon his nephew; and the quarrel always rankling between them ended in an 
utter breach of intercourse. Rawdon Crawley’s conduct, on the other hand, who got 
but a hundred pounds, was such as to astonish his brother and delight his sister-in-law, 
who was disposed to look kindly upon all the members of her husband’s family. He 
wrote to his brother a very frank, manly, good-humored letter from Paris. He was 
aware, he said, that by his own marriage he had forfeited his aunt’s favor ; and though 
he did not disguise his disappointment that she should have been so entirely relentless 
toward him, he was glad that the money was still kept in their branch of the family, 
and heartily congratulated his brother on his good fortune. He sent his affectionate 
remembrances to his sister, and hoped to have her good-will for Mrs. Rawdon ; and the 
letter concluded with a postscript to Pitt in the latter lady’s own handwriting. She, 
too, begged to join in her husband’s congratulations. She should ever remember Mr. 
Crawley’s kindness to her in early days when she was a friendless orphan, the instruct- 
ress of his little sisters, in whose welfare she still took the tenderest interest. She 
wished him every happiness in his married life, and, asking his permission to offer her 
remembrances to Lady Jane (of whose goodness all the world informed her), she hoped 
that one day she might be allowed to present her little boy to his uncle and aunt, and 
begged to bespeak for him their good-will and protection. 

Pitt Crawley received this communication very gracious]y—more graciously than 
Miss Crawley had received some of Rebecca’s previous compositions in Rawdon’s hand- 
writing ; and as for Lady Jane, she was so charmed with the letter, that she expected 
her husband would instantly divide his aunt’s legacy into two equal portions, and send 
off one half to his brother at Paris. 

To her ladyship’s surprise, however, Pitt declined to accommodate his brother with 
a cheque for thirty thousand pounds. But he made Rawdon a handsome offer of his 
hand whenever the latter should come to England and choose to take it ; and, thanking 
Mrs, Crawley for her good opinion of himself and Lady Jane, he graciously pronounced 
his willingness to take any opportunity to serve her little boy. h 

Thus an almost reconciliation was brought about between the brothers. When 


Rebecca came to town Pitt and his wife were not in London. Many atime she drove — 


by the old door in Park Lane to see whether they had taken possession of Miss Craw- 
ley’s house there. But the new family did not make its appearance; it was only 
through Raggles that she heard of their movements—how Miss Crawley’s domestics 
had been dismissed with decent gratuities, and how Mr. Pitt had only once made his 
appearance in London, when he stopped for a few days at the house, did business with 


his lawyers there, and sold off all Miss Crawley’s French novels to a bookseller out of 


Bond Street. Becky had reasons of her own which caused her to long for the arrival of 
her new relation. ‘‘ When Lady Jane comes,’’ thought she, ‘‘ she shall be my sponsor 
in London society ; and as for the women! bah! the women will ask me when they 
find the men want to see me.”’ ’ Er eheet Beh 
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. ee cttecirantaice — in eeagotyor as her brougham or her bouquet, 
Oo oh ggarlebeepnet pete ae = admired t ne way in which the tender creatures, who 
‘ ympathy, hire an exceedingly plain friend of their own sex from 
whom they are almost inseparable. The sight of that inevitable woman in her faded 
gown seated behind her dear friend in the opera-box, or occupying the back seat of the 
barouche, is always a wholesome and moral one to me, as jolly a reminder as that of the 
Death’s-head which figured in the repasts of Egyptian bon-vivants, a strange sardonic 
memorial of Vanity Fair. What ?—even battered, brazen, beautiful, conscienceless 
heartless Mrs. Firebrace, whose father died of her shame ; even lovely, daring Mrs. 
Mantrap, who will ride at any fence which any man in England will take, and who 
drives her grays in the Park, while her mother keeps a huckster’s stall in Bath still— 
even those who are so bold, one might fancy they could face anything, dare not face 
the worla without a female friend. They must have somebody to cling to, the affec- 
tionate creatures ! And you will hardly see them in any public place without a shabby 
companion in a dyed silk, sitting somewhere in the shade close behind them. 

Rawdon,”’ said Becky, very late one night, as a party of gentlemen were seated 
round her crackling drawing-room fire (for the men came to her house to finish the 
night; and she had ice and coffee for them, the best in London): ‘‘ I must have a 
sheep-dog.”’ 

oe A what 2”’ said Rawdon, looking up from an écarté table. 

A sheep-dog |’ said young Lord Southdown. “ My dear Mrs, Crawley, what a 
fancy! Why not havea Danish dog? I know of one as big as a camel-leopard, by 
Jove. It would almost pull your brougham. Ora Persian greyhound, eh ? (I propose, 
if you please) ; or a little pug that would go into one of Lord Steyne’s snuff-boxes ? 
There’s a man at Bayswater got one with such a nose that you might—I mark the king 
and play—that you might hang your hat on itsrlo. 

‘1 mark the trick,’’ Rawdon gravely said. He attended to his game commonly, 
_ didn't much meddle with the conversation except when it was about horses and 
etting. 
’ eae can you want with a shepherd’s dog ?’ the lively little Southdown con- 
tinued. ; 
‘*T mean a moral shepherd's dog,’’ said Becky, laughing, and looking up at Lord 


Steyne. 
‘‘ What the devil's that ?”’ said his lordship. 
‘© A dog to keep the wolves off me,’’ Rebecca continued. “A companion.”’ 


«Dear little innocent lamb, you want one,’’ said the marquis ; and his jaw thrust 
out, and he began to grin hideously, his little eyes leering toward Rebecca. 

The great Lord of Steyne was standing by the fire sipping coffee. The fire crackled 
and blazed pleasantly. There was a score of candles sparkling round the mantelpiece, 
in all sorts of quaint sconces, of gilt and bronze and porcelain. They lighted up Re- 
becca’s figure to admiration, as she sat-on a sofa covered with a pattern of gaudy 


- flowers. She was ina pink dress, that looked as fresh as a rose; her dazzling white 


arms and shoulders were half-covered with a thin hazy scarf through which they 
sparkled ;. her-hair hung in curls round her neck ; one of her little feet peeped out from 
the fresh crisp folds of the silk : the prettiest little foot in the prettiest little sandal in 
the finest silk stocking in the world. f ; 

The candles lighted up Lord Steyne’s shining bald head, which was fringed with red 
hair. He had thick bushy eyebrows, with little twinkling bloodshot eyes, surrounded 
by a thousand wrinkles. His jaw was underhung, and when he laughed, two white 
buck-teeth protruded themselves and glistened savagely in the midst of the grin. He 
had been dining with royal personages, and wore his garter and ribbon. A short man 
was his lordship, broad-chested, and bow-legged, but proud of the fineness of his foot 
and ankle, and always caressing his garter-knee. } mae 

“ And so the Shepherd is not enough,”’ said he, ‘‘ to defend his lambkin ?’ 

‘The Shepherd is too fond of playing at cards and going to his clubs,” answered 
Becky, laughing. j tt a 

““*Gad, what a debauched Corydon !’’ said my lord—‘‘ what a mouth for a pipe ! 

_“T take your three to two,’’ here said Rawdon, at the card-table. ; 

-“ Hark at Melibceus,’’ snarled the noble marquis ; ‘‘ he’s pastorally occupied too: 
he’s shearing a Southdown. What an ‘nnocent mutton, hey? Damme, what a snowy 
fleece)” jon 

- Rebecca’s eyes shot out gleams of scornful humor. ‘‘ My lord,”’ she said, “" you are 
a knight of the order.’’ He had the collar round his neck, indeed—a gift of the 


restored Princes of Spain. ; me ; ‘ 
Lord Steyne in early life had been notorious for his daring and his success at play, 
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He had sat up two days and two nights with Mr. Fox at hazard. He had won money 
of the most august personages of the realm : he had won his marquisate, it was said, at 
the gaming-table ; but he did not like an allusion to those bygone fredaines. Rebecca 
saw the scowl gathering over his heavy brow. 

She rose up from her sofa, and went and: took his coffee cup out of his hand with a 
little curtsey. ‘‘ Yes,’’ shesaid, ‘‘I must get a watch-dog. But he won’t bark at yow.”’ 
And, going into the other drawing-room, she sat down to the piano, and began to sing 
little French songs in such a charming, thrilling voice, that the mollified nobleman 
speedily followed her into that chamber, and might be seen nodding his head and bow- 
ing time over her. 

~ Rawdon and his friend mean while played écar¢é until they had enough. The col- 

onel won ; but, say that he won ever so much and often, nights like these, which oc- 
curred many times in the week—his wife having all the talk and all the admiration, and 
he sitting silent without the circle, not comprehending a word of the jokes, the allu- 
sions, the mystical language within—must have been rather wearisome to the ex- 
dragoon. 

‘‘ How is Mrs. Crawley’s husband ?’’ Lord Steyne used to say to him by way of a 
good day when they met ; and indeed that was now his avocation in life. He was Col- 
onel Crawley no more. He was Mrs. Crawley’s husband. 


About the little Rawdon, if nothing has been said all this while, it is because he is 
hidden up-stairs in a garret somewhere, or has crawled below into the kitchen for com- 
panionship. His mother scarcely ever took notice of him. He passed the days with 
his French donne as long as that domestic remained in Mr. Crawley’s family, and when 
the Frenchwoman went away, the little fellow, howling in the loneliness of the night, 
had compassion taken on him by a housemaid, who took him out of his solitary 
nursery into her bed in the garret hard by, and comforted him. 

Rebecca, my Lord Steyne, and one or two more were in the drawing-room taking 
tea after the opera, when this shouting was heard overhead. ‘It’s my cherub crying 
for his nurse,’’ she said. She did not offer to move to go and see the child. ‘‘ Don’t 
agitate your feelings by going to look for him,’’ said Lord Steyne sardonically. 
‘“Bah !”’ replied the other, with a sort of blush, ‘‘he’ll cry himself to sleep ;’’ and 
they fell to talking about the opera. 

Rawdon had stolen off though, to look after his son and heir ; and came back to 
the company when he found that honest Dolly was consoling the child. The colonel’s 
dressing-room was in those upper regions. He used to see the boy there in private. 
They had interviews together every morning when he shaved ; Rawdon minor sitting on 
a box by his father’s side and watching the operation with never-ceasing pleasure. He 
and the sire were great friends. The father would bring him sweetmeats from the 
dessert, and hide them in a certain old epaulet box, where the child went to seek them, 
and laughed with joy on discovering the treasure ; laughed, but not too loud : for 
mamma was below asleep and must not be disturbed. She did not go to rest till very 
late, and seldom rose till after noon, 

Rawdon bought the boy plenty of picture-books, and crammed his nursery with 
toys. Its walls were covered with pictures pasted up by the father’s own hand, and 
purchased by him for ready money. When he was off duty with Mrs. Rawdon in the 
park, he would sit up here, passing hours with the boy ; who rode on his chest, who 
pulled his great mustachios as if they were driving-reins, and spend days with him in 
indefatigable gambols. The room was a low room, and once, when the child was not 
five years old, his father, who was tossing him wildly up in his arms, hit the poor little 
chap’s skull so violently against the ceiling that he almost dropped the child, so ter- 
rified was he at the disaster. 

Rawdon minor had made up his face for a tremendous howl—the severity of the 
blow indeed authorized that indulgence ; but just as he was going to begin, the father 
interposed. 

‘‘ For God's sake, Rawdy, don’t wake mamma,”’ he cried. And the child, looking 
in a very hard and piteous way at his father, bit his lips, clenched his hands, and didn’t 
cry a bit. Rawdon told that story at the clubs, at the mess, to everybody in town. 
‘“ By Gad, sir,’’ he explained to the public in general, ‘‘ what a good plucked one that 
boy of mine is—what a trump he is! I half sent his head through the ceiling, by Gad, 
and he wouldn’t cry for fear of disturbing his mother.”’ SeeRpeier 

Sometimes—once or twice in a week—that lady visited the upper regions in which 
the child lived. She came like a vivified figure out of the Magazin des Modes—blandly 
smiling in the most beautiful new clothes and little gloves and boots. Wonderful 
scarfs, laces, and jewels glittered about her. She had always a new bonnet on : and 
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flowers bloomed perpetually in it : or else magnificent curlin i 

snowy as camellias. She nodded twice or es eet cakes hencee ipa 
pyeck up from his dinner or from the pictuieés of soldiers he was painting. When she 
eft the room, an odor of rose, or some other magical fragrance, lingered about the 
nursery. She wasan unearthly being in his eyes, superior to his father—to all the world : 
to be worshiped and admired at a distance. To drive with that lady in the carriage was 
an awful rite : he sat up in the back seat, and did not dare to speak : he gazed with all 
his eyes at the beautifully dressed princess opposite to him. Gentlemen on splendid 
prancing horses came up, and smiled and talked with her. How her eyes beamed upon 
all of them! Her hand used to quiver and wave gracefully as they passed. When he 
went out with her he had his new red dress on. His old brown holland was good 
enough when he stayed at home. Sometimes, when she was away, and Dolly his maid 
was making his bed, he came into his mother’s room. It was as the abode of a fairy to 
him—a mystic chamber of splendor and delights. There in the wardrobe hung those 
wonderful robes—pink and blue, and many tinted. There was the jewel-case, silver- 
clasped : and the wondrous bronze hand on the dressing-table, glistening all over with 
a hundred rings. There was the cheval-glass, that miracle of art, in which he could just 
see his own wondering head, and the reflection of Dolly (queerly distorted, and as if up 
in the ceiling), plumping and patting the pillows of the bed. O, thou poor lonely lit- 
tle benighted boy! Mother is the name for God in the lips and hearts of little chil- 
dren ; and here was one who was worshiping a stone ! 

Now Rawdon Crawley, rascal as the colonel was, had certain manly tendencies of 
affection in his heart, and could love a child and a woman still. For Rawdon minor he 
had a great secret tenderness then, which did not escape Rebecca, though she did not 
talk about it to her husband. It did not annoy her: she was too good-natured. It 
only increased her scorn for him. He felt somehow ashamed of this paternal softness, 
and hid it from his wife—only indulging in it when alone with the boy. 

He used to take him out of mornings when they would go to the stables together 
and to the park. Little Lord Southdown, the best-natured of men, who would make 
you a present of the hat from his head, and whose main occupation in life was to buy 
knick-knacks that he might give them away afterward, bought the little chap a pony 
not much bigger than a large rat, the donor said, and on this little black Shetland pigmy 
young Rawdon’s great father was pleased to mount the boy, and to walk by his side in 
the park. It pleased him to see his old quarters, and his old fellow-guardsmen at 
Knightsbridge : he had begun to think of his bachelorhood with something like regret. 
The old troopers were glad to recognize their ancient officer, and dandle the little col- 
onel. Colonel Crawley found dining at mess and with his brother-officers very pleasant. 
““Hang it, I ain’t clever enough for her—I know it. She won’t miss me,”’ he used to 
say ; and he was right, his wife did not miss him. 

Rebecca was fond of her husband. She was always perfectly good-humored and 
kind to him. She did not even show her scorn much for him ; perhaps she liked him the 
better for being a fool. He was her upper servant and maitre d@’hétel. He went on her 
errands ; obeyed her orders without question ; drove in the carriage in the ring with 
her without repining ; took her to the opera-box ; solaced himself at his club during 
the performance, and came punctually back to fetch her when due. He would have 
liked her to be a little fonder of the boy: but even to that he reconciled himself. 
‘* Hang it, you know she’s so clever,’’ he said, ‘‘ and I’m not literary and that, you 
know.” For, as we have said before, it requires no great wisdom to be able to win at 
cards and billiards, and Rawdon made no pretensions to any other sort of skill. 

"When the companion came, his domestic duties became very light. His wife en- 
couraged him to dine abroad : she would let him off duty at the opera. ** Don’t stay 
and stupefy yourself at home to-night, my dear,’’ she would say. Some men are 
coming who will only bore you. I would not ask them, but you know it’s for your 
good, and now I have a sheep-dog, I need not be afraid to be alone.’ et 

‘A sheep-dog—a companion! Becky Sharp with a companion ! Isn't it good 
fun?” thought Mrs. Crawley to herself, The notion tickled hugely her sense of 


humor. 


One Sunday morning, as Rawdon Crawley, his little son, and the pony were tak- 
ing their accustomed walk in the park, they passed by an old acquaintance of the col- 
onel’s, Corporal Clink, of the regiment, who was in conversation with a friend, an old 
gentleman, who held a boy in his arms about the age of little Rawdon. This other 
youngster had seized hold of the Waterloo medal which the corporal wore, and was ex- 

lining it wi elight. ; ‘ 
ge a worins, your honor,” said Clink, in reply to the ‘* How do, Clink ?”’ of 
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the colonel. ‘‘ This ere young gentleman is about the little colonel’s age, sir,’’ con- 
tinued the corporal. : 

‘His father was a Waterloo man, too,’’ said the old gentleman, who carried the 
boy. ‘‘ Wasn’t he, Georgy ?”’ 

‘‘Yes,’’ said Georgy. He and the little chap on the pony were looking at each 
other with all their 
might solemnly 
scanning each other 
as children do. 

‘‘In a line regi- 
ment,’’ Clink said, 
with a patronizing 
air. 

‘“He was a cap- 
tain in the —th regi- 
ment,’’ said the old 
gentleman rather 
pompously. ‘‘Captain 
George Osborne, sir 
—perhaps you knew 
him. He died the 
death of a hero, sir, 
fighting against the 
Corsican tyrant.’’ 

Colonel Crawley 
blushed quite red. 
‘“‘IT knew him very 
well, sir,’’ he ‘said ; 
‘‘and his wife, his 
dear little wife, sir— 
how is she ?’’ 

“She; ksuemy 
daughter, sir,’’ said 
the old gentleman, 
putting down the 
boy, and taking outa 
card with great so- 
lemnity, which he 
handed to the colo- 
nel. On it was writ- 
ten— 

‘«Mr. Sedley, Sole 
Agent for the Black 
_ Diamond and Anti-Cinder Coal Association, Bunker’s Wharf, Thames Street, and 
4 Anna-Maria Cottages, Fulham Road West.”’ 

“ye Little Georgy went up and looked at the Shetland pony. 
** Should you like to have a ride?’’ said Rawdon minor from the saddle. 
‘““Yes,’’ said Georgy. The colonel, who had been looking at him with some in- 
tetest, took up the child and put him on the pony behind Rawdon minor. 
‘“Take hold of him, Georgy,’’ he said—‘‘ take my little boy round the waist—his 
name is Rawdon.’’ And both the children began to laugh. 
‘You won’t see a prettier pair, I think, 47s summer’s day, sir,’’ said the good- 
natured corporal ; and the colonel, the corporai, and old Mr. Sedley with his umbrella, 
walked by the side of the children. 
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CHAPTER XXVXIII, 


A FAMILY JN A VERY SMALL WAY. 


E must suppose little George Osborne has ridden from 
Knightsbridge toward Fulham, and will stop and 
; : make inquiries at that village reyarding some friends 
SZ, Asie je whom we have left there. How is Mrs. Amelia after 

§ the storm of Waterloo? Is she living and thriving ? 
What has come of Major Dobbin, whose cab was al- 
ways hankering about her premises? and are there 
any news of the collector of Boggley Wollah? The 
facts concerning the latter are briefly these : 

Our worthy fat friend Joseph Sedley returned to 
India not long after his escape from Brussels. 
Either his furlough was up, or he dreaded to meet 
: . any witnesses of his Waterloo flight. However it 
eae ; = might be, he went back to his duties in Bengal very 
—— soon after Napoleon had taken up his residence at 
St. Helena, where Jos saw the ex-emperor. To hear Mr. Sedley talk on board ship you 
would have supposed that it was not the first time he and the Corsican had met, and 
that the civilian had bearded the French general at Mount St. John. He had a thou- 
sand anecdotes about the famous battles ; he knew the position of every regiment, and 
the loss which each had incurred. He did not deny that he had been concerned in 
those victories—that he had been with the army, and carried dispatches for the Duke 
of Wellington. And he described what the duke did and said on every conceivable 
moment of the day of Waterloo, with such an accurate knowledge of his grace’s senti- 
ments and proceedings, that it was clear he must have been by the conqueror’s side 
throughout the day ; though, asa non-combatant, his name was not mentioned in the 
public documents relative to the battle. Perhaps he actually worked himself-up to be- 


lieve that he had been engaged with the army ; certain it is that he made a prodigious - 


sensation for some time at Calcutta, and was called Waterloo Sedley during the whole 
of his subsequent stay in Bengal. 

The bills which Jos had given for the purchase of those unlucky horses were paid 
without question by him and his agents. He never was heard to allude to the bargain; 
and nobody knows fora certainty what became of the horses, or how he got rid of them, 
or of Isidor, his Belgian servant, who sold a gray horse, very like the one which Jos 
rode, at Valenciennes sometime during the autumn of 1815. 

Jos’s London agents had orders to pay one hundred and twenty pounds yearly to 
his parents at Fulham. It was the chief support of the old couple; for Mr. Sedley's 
speculations in life subsequent to his bankruptcy did not by any means retrieve the 
broken old gentleman’s fortune. He tried to be a wine-merchant, a coal-merchant, a 
commission lottery agent, etc., etc. He sent round prospectuses to his friends when- 
ever he took a new trade, and ordered a new brass plate for the door, and talked pom- 
pously about making his fortune still, But Fortune never came back to the feeble and 
stricken old man. One by one his friends dropped off, and were weary of buying dear 
coals and bad wine from him ; and there was only his wife in all the world who fancied, 
when he tottered off to the city of a morning, that he was still doing any business there. 
At evening he crawled slowly back ; and he used to go of nights to a little club ata tav- 
ern, where he disposed of the finances of thenation. It was wonderful to hear him talk 
about millions, and agios, and discounts, and what Rothschild was doing, and Baring 
Brothers. He talked of such vast sums that the gentlemen of the club (the apothecary, 
the undertaker, the great carpenter and builder, the parish clerk, who was allowed to 
come stealthily, and Mr. Clapp, our old acquaintance), respected the old gentleman. 
‘©T was better off once, sir,’’ he did not fail to tell everybody who “‘ used the room. 


‘My son, sir, is at this minute chief magistrate of Ramgunge, in the Presidency of . 


Bengal, -and touching his four thousand rupees per mensem. My daughter might be a 
colonel’s lady if she liked. I might draw upon my son, the first magistrate, sir, for 
two thousand pounds to-morrow, and Alexander would cash my bill down, sir, down 
onthe counter, sir. But the Sedleys were always a proud family.”’ You and I, my dear 
reader, may drop into this condition one day; for have not many of our friends at- 
tained it? Our luck may fail; our powers forsake us : our place on the boards be 
taken by better and younger mimes—the chance of life roll away and leave us shattered 
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and stranded. Then men will walk across the road when they meet you—or, worse 
still, hold you out a couple of fingers and patronize you in a pitying way—then you 
will know, as soon as your back is turned, that your friend begins with a *‘ Poor devil, 
what imprudences he has committed, what chances ¢hat chap has thrown away !”’ 
Well, well—a carriage and three thousand a-year is not the summit of the reward nor 
the end of God’s judgment of men. If quacks prosper as often as they go to the wall 
—if zanies succeed and knaves arrive at fortunes, and, zce versd, sharing ill luck and 
prosperity for all the world like the ablest and most honest among us—I say, brother, 
the gifts and pleasures of Vanity Fair cannot be held of any great account, and that it is 
probable . . . . but we are wandering out of the domain of the story. 

Had Mrs, Sedley been a woman of energy, she would have exerted it after her hus- 
band’s ruin, and, occupying a large house, would have taken in boarders, The broken 
Sedley would have acted well as the boarding-house landlady’s husband ; the Munoz 
of private life; the titular lord and master; the carver, house-steward, and humble 
husband of the occupier of the dingy throne. I have seen men of good brains and 
breeding, and of good hopes and vigor once, who feasted squires and kept hunters in 
their youth, meekily cutting up legs of mutton for rancorous old harridans, and pre- 
tending to preside over their dreary tables—but Mrs. Sedley, we say, had not spirit 
enough to bustle about for ‘‘a few select inmates to join a cheerful musical family,”’ 
such as one reads of in the Zimes. She was content to lie on the shore where fortune 
had stranded her—and you could see that the career of this old couple was over. 

I don’t think they were unhappy. Perhaps they were a little prouder in their 
downfall than in their prosperity. Mrs. Sedley was always a great person for her land- 
lady, Mrs. Clapp, when she descended and passed many hours with her in the basement 
or ornamented kitchen. The Irish maid Betty Flanagan’s bonnets and ribbons, her 
sauciness, her idleness, her reckless prodigality of kitchen candles, her consumption of 
tea and sugar, and so forth, occupied and amused the old lady almost as much as the 
doings of her former household, when she had Sambo and the coachman, and a groom, 
and a footboy, and a housekeeper with a regiment of female domestics—her former 
household, about which the good lady talked a hundred times aday. And besides 
Betty Flanagan, Mrs. Sedley had all the maids-of-all-work in the street to superintend. 
She knew how each tenant of the cottages paid or owed his little rent. She stepped 
aside when Mrs. Rougemont the actress passed with her dubious family. She flung up 
her head when Mrs. Pestler, the apothecary’s lady, drove by in her husband’s profes- 
sional one-horse chaise. She had colloquies with the greengrocer about the pennorth 
of turnips which Mr, Sedley loved ; she kept an eye upon the milkman, and the baker’s 
boy ; and made visitations to the butcher, who sold hundreds of oxen very likely with 
less ado than was made about Mrs. Sedley’s loin of mutton ;.and she counted the pota- 
toes under the joint on Sundays, on which days, drest in her best, she went to church 
twice, and read Blair’s Sermons in the evening, 

On that day, for “‘ business’’ prevented him on week days from taking such a 
pleasure, it was old Sedley’s delight to take out his little grandson Georgy to the neigh- 
boring parks or Kensington Gardens, to see the soldiers or to feed the ducks. Georgy 
loved the red-coats, and his grandpapa told him how his father had been a famous 
soldier, and introduced him to many sergeants and others with Waterloo medals on 
' their breasts, to whom the old grandfather pompously presented the child as the son of 
Captain Osborne of the —th, who died gloriously on the glorious eighteenth. He has 
been known to treat some of these non-commissioned gentlemen to a glass of porter, 
and, indeed, in their first Sunday walks was disposed to spoil little Georgy, sadly gorg- 
ing the boy with apples and parliament, to the detriment of his health—until Amelia 
declared that George should never go out with his grandpapa, unless the latter prom- 
ised solemnly, and on his honor, not to give the child any cakes, lollipops, or stall prod- 
uce whatever. 

Between Mrs. Sedley and her daughter there was a sort of coolness about this boy, 
and a secret jealousy—for one evening in George’s very early days, Amelia, who had 
been seated at work in their little parlor scarcely remarking that the old lady had quit- 
ted the room, ran up-stairs instinctively to the nursery at the cries of the child, who had 
been asleep until that moment—and there found Mrs. Sedley in the act of surrepti- 
tiously gee uteins Vaty's Elixir to the infant. Amelia, the gentlest and sweetest of 
every-day mortals, when she found this meddling with her maternal authority, thrilled 
and trembled all over with anger. Her cheeks, ordinarily pale, now flushed up, until 
they were as red as they used to be when she was a child of twelve years old. She 
seized the baby out of her mother’s arms, and then grasped at the bottle, leaving the 
old lady gaping at her, furious, and holding the guilty tea-spoon. : 

Amelia flung the bottle crashing into the fireplace. ‘* I will zo¢ have baby poisor ed, é 
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mamma,’’ cried Emmy, rocking the infant about violently wi | 
him, and turning with flashing ge fg Taam gree olently with both her arms round 

i) ape iar met 1” said oe old lady ; ‘this language to me ?”’ 

ot have any medici < that whi \ : 

told me that Daffy’s Elixir ie alow on that which Mr. Pestler sends for him. He 

Very good: you think I’m a murderess, then,’’ replied Mrs. Sedley. “ This is 
the language you use to your mother. I 
have met with misfortunes ; 1 have sunk 
low in life; I have kept my carriage, and (I 
now walk on foot ; but I did not know I 
was a murderess before, and thank you 
for the news.” 

‘‘Mamma,’’ said the poor girl, who 
was always ready for tears — ‘‘ you 
shouldn't be hard upon me. I—I didn’t 
mean—I mean I did not wish to say you 
would do any wrong to this dear child ; 
only--”’ 

‘*Oh, no, my love—only that I was a 
murderess ; in which case, I had _ better 
go to the Old Bailey. Though I didn't 
poison you when you were a child, but 
gave you the best of education, and the 
most expensive masters money could 
procure. Yes; I’ve nursed five children, 
and buried three ; and the one I loved the 
best of all, and tended through croup, and 
teething, and measles, and hooping- 
cough, and brought up with foreign mas- 
ters, regardless of expense, and with ac- 
complishments at Minerva House—which 
I never had when I was a girl—when I 
was too glad to honor my father and mother, that I might live long in the land, and to 
be useful, and not to mope all day in my room and act the fine lady—says I’m a mur- 
deress. Ah, Mrs. Osborne! may you never nourish a viper in your bosom, that’s my 

rayer.”’ 
tae Mamma, mamma !”’ cried the bewildered girl : and the child in her arms set up 
a frantic chorus of shouts. 

‘“ A murderess indeed ! Go down on your knees and pray to God to cleanse your 
wicked ungrateful heart, Amelia, and may He forgive you as I do ;’ and Mrs. Sedley 
tossed out of the room, hissing vut the word poison once more, and so ending her 
charitable benediction. 

Till the termination of her natural life, this breach between Mrs. Sedley and her 
daughter was never thoroughly mended. The quarrel gave the elder lady numberless 
advantages which she did not fail to turn to account with female ingenuity and perse- 
verance. For instance, she scarcely spoke to Amelia for many weeks afterward. She 
warned the domestics not to touch the child, as Mrs. Osborne might be offended. She 
asked her daughter to see and satisfy herself that there was no poison prepared in the 
little daily messes that were concocted for Georgy. When neighbors asked after the 
boy’s health, she referred them pointedly to Mrs. Osborne. She never ventured to ask 
whether the baby was well or not. She would not touch the child although he was 
her grandson, and own precious darling, for she was not used to children, and might 
kill it. And whenever Mr. Pestler came upon his healing inquisition, she received the 
doctor with such a sarcastic and scornful demeanor, as made the surgeon declare that 
not Lady Thistlewood herself, whom he had the honor of attending professionally, 
could give herself greater airs than old Mrs. Sedley, from whom he never took a fee. 
And very likely Emmy was jealous too, upon her own part, as what mother is not, of 
those who would manage her children for her, or become candidates for the first place 
in their affections? It is certain that when anybody nursed the child, she was uneasy, 
and that she would no more allow Mrs. Clapp or the domestic to dress or tend him, 
than she would have let them wash her husband’s miniature which hung up over her 
little bed ;—the same little bed from which einige girl had gone to his ; and to which 

e retired now for many long, silent, tearful, but happy years. 
oo peas Spain was ail Amelia’s heart and treasure. Here it was that she tended her 
a boy, and watched him through the many ills of childhood, with a constant passion of 
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love. The elder George returned in him somehow, only improved, and eh come back 
from heaven. In a hundred little tones, looks, and movements, the child was so like 
his father, that the widow’s heart thrilled as she held him to it ; and he would often ask 
the cause of her tears. It was because of his likeness to his father, she did not scruple 
to tell him. She talked constantly to him about this dead father, and spoke of her love 
for George to the innocent and wondering child ; much more than she ever had done to 
George himself, or to any confidante of her youth. To her parents she never talked 
about this matter; shrinking from baring her heart to them, Little George very likely 
could understand no better than they ; but into his ears she poured her sentimental se- 
crets unreservedly, and into his only. The very joy of this woman was a sort of grief, 
or so tender, at least, that its expression was tears. Her sensibilities were so weak and 
tremulous that perhaps they ought not to be talked about ina book. I was told by 
Dr. Prestler (now a most flourishing lady’s physician, with a sumptuous dark-green 
carriage, a prospect of speedy knighthood, and a house in Manchester Square), that her 
grief at weaning the child was a sight that would have unmanned a Herod. He was 
very soft-hearted many years ago, and his wife was mortally jealous of Mrs. Amelia, 
then and long afterward. 

Perhaps the doctor’s lady had good reason for her jealousy ; most women shared 
it, of those who formed the small circle of Amelia’s acquaintance, and were quite angry 
at the enthusiasm with which the other.sex regarded her. For almost all men who 
came near her loved her; though no doubt they would be at a loss to tell you why. 
She was not brilliant, nor witty, nor wise over much, nor extraordinarily handsome, 
But wherever she went she touched and charmed every one of the male sex, as invaria- 
bly as she awakened the scorn and incredulity of her own sisterhood. I think it was 
her weakness which was her principal charm—a kind of sweet submission and soft- 
ness, which seemed to appeal to each man she met for his sympathy and protection. 
We have seen how in the regiment, though she spoke but to few of George’s comrades 
there, all the swords of the young fellows at the mess-table would have leaped from their 
scabbards to fight round her; and so it was in the little narrow lodging-house and cir- 
cle at Fulham, she interested and pleased everybody. If she had been Mrs. Mango her- 
self, of the great house of Mango, Plantain, and Co., Crutched Friars, and the magnif- 
icent proprietress of the Pineries, Fulham, who gave summer déjeuners frequented by 
dukes and earls, and drove about the parish with magnificent yellow liveries and bay 
horses, such as the royal stables at Kensington themselves could not turn out—I say 
had she been Mrs. Mango herself, or her son’s wife, Lady Mary Mango (daughter of the 
Earl of Castlemouldy, who condescended to marry the head of the firm), the trades- 
men of the neighborhood could not pay her more honor than they invariably showed 
to the gentle young widow, when she passed by their doors, or made her humble pur- 
chases at their shops. 

Thus it was not only Mr. Pestler, the medical man, but Mr. Linton the young as- 
sistant, who doctored the servant maids and small tradesmen, and might be seen any 
day reading the Z?mes in the surgery, who openly declared himself the slave of Mrs. 
Osborne. Hewas a personable young gentleman, more weicome at Mrs. Sedley’s lodg- 
ings than his principal; and if anything went wrong with Georgy, he would drop in 
twice or thrice in the day, to see the little chap, and without so much as the thought 
of a fee. He would abstract lozenges, tamarinds, and other produce from the surgery- 
drawers for little Georgy’s benefit, and compounded draughts and mixtures for him of 
miraculous sweetness, so that it was quite a pleasure to the child to be ailing. He and 
Pestler, his chief, sat up two whole nights by the boy in that momentous and awful 
week when Georgy had the measles; and when you would have thought, from the 
mother’s terror, that there had never been measles in the world before. Would they 
have done as much for other people? Did they sit up for the folks at the Pineries, 
when Ralph Plantagenet, and Gwendoline, and Guinever Mango had the same juvenile 
complaint? Did they sit up for little Mary Clapp, the landlord's daughter, who act- 
ually caught the disease of little Georgy? Truth compels one to say, no. They slept 
quite undisturbed, at least as far as she was concerned—pronounced hers to be a slight 
case, which would almost cure itself, sent her in a draught or two, and threw in bark 
when the child rallied, with perfect indifference, and just for form’s sake. 

Again, there was the little French chevalier opposite, who gave lessons in his na- 
tive tongue at various schools in the neighborhood, and who might be heard in his 
apartment of nights playing tremulous old gavottes and minuets on a wheezy old fid- 
dle. Whenever this powdered and courteous old man, who never missed a Sunday at 
the convent chapel at Hammersmith, and who was in all respects, thoughts, conduct, 
and bearing, utterly unlike the bearded savages of his nation who curse perfidious Adie | 
bion and scowl at you from over their cigars, in the Quadrant arcades at the prese: t 
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~) ~ Seitoepelins Serene i Talonrouge spoke of Mistress Osborne, he would 
, flick away the remaining particles of dust with a graceful 
wave of his hand, gather up his fingers again into a bunch, and, bringing them up to 
his mouth, blow them open with a kiss, exclaiming, A/ la divine creature! He vowed 
and protested that when Amelia walked in the Brompton lanes flowers grew in profu- 
eee cect te ai a Georgy Cupid, and asked him news of Venus, his 
; e astonishe etty Flan s are Z 
the pacar attendant of the Rezne des baat er eee neon Se rae 
__ Instances might. be multiplied of this easily gained and unconscious i 
Did not Mr. Binny, the mild and genteel curate yf the district chapel ir ca rae 
attended, call assiduously upon the widow, dandle the little boy on his knee, and offer 
to teach him Latin, to the anger of the elderly virgin, his sister, who kept house for 
him ? There is nothing in her, Beilby,’’ the latter would say. ‘‘ When she comes to 
tea here she does not speak a word during the whole evening. She is but a poor lacka- 
daisical creature, and it is my belief has no heart at all, It is only her pretty face which 
all you gentlemen admire so. Miss Gritts, who has five thousand pounds, and expecta- 
tions besides, has twice as much character, and is a thousand times more agreeable to 
my taste ; and if she were good-looking I know that you would think her perfection.”’ 
Very likely Miss Binny was right to a great extent. It zs the pretty face which 
creates sympathy in the hearts of men, those wicked rogues. A woman may possess the 
wisdom and chastity of Minerva, and we give no heed to her, if she has a plain face. 
What folly will not a pair of bright eyes make pardonable? What dulness may not 
red lips and sweet accents render pleasant? And so, with their usual sense of justice, 
ladies argue that because a woman is handsome, therefore she is a fool. Oh, ladies 
ladies ! there are some of you who are neither handsome nor wise. 
These are but trivial incidents to recount in the life of our heroine. Her tale does 
not deal in wonders, as the gentle reader has already no doubt perceived ; and ifa 
journal had been kept of her proceedings during the seven years after the birth of her 
son, there would be found few incidents more remarkable in it than that of the mea- 
sles, recorded in the foregoing page. Yes, one day, and greatly to her wonder, the Rev- 
erend Mr. Binny, just mentioned, 
asked her to change her name of if 
Osborne for his own; when, with Hil Nee et ty 
deep blushes, and tears in her eyes 
and voice, she thanked him for his 
regard for her, expressed gratitude 
for his attentions to her and to her 
poor little boy, but said that she 
never, never could think of any but 
—but the husband whom she had 
lost. 

On the twenty-fifth of April and 
the eighteenth of June, the days of 
marriage and widowhood, she kept 
her room entirely, consecrating them 
(and we do not know how many 
hours of solitary night-thought, her 
little boy sleeping in his crib by her 
bedside) to the memory of that de- 
parted friend. During the day she 
was more active. She had to teach 
George to read and to write, anda 
little to draw. She read books, in 
order that she might tell him stories 
from them. As his eyes opened, and 
his mind expanded, under the influ- 
ence of the outward nature round 


about him, she taught the child, to ( 
the best of her humble power, to acknowledge the Maker of all ; and every night and every 


morning he and she—(in that awful and touching communion which I think must bring 
a thrill to the heart of every man who witnesses or who remembers it)—the mother and 
the little boy—prayed to our Father together, the mother pleading with all her gentle 
eart, the child lisping after her as she spoke. And each time they prayed God to bless 
ar papa, as if he were alive and in the room with them. — : 

To wash and dress this young gentleman—to take him for a run of the morrings, 
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before breakfast, and the retreat of grandpapa for ‘‘ business ’’—to make for him the 
most wonderful and ingenious dresses, for which end the thrifty widow cut up and 
altered every available little bit of finery which she possessed out of her wardrobe dur- 
ing her marriage—for Mrs. Osborne herself (greatly to her mother’s vexation, who 
preferred fine clothes, especially since her misfortunes) always wore a black gown, and 
a straw bonnet with a black ribbon—occupied her many hours of the day. Others she 
had to spare, at the service of her mother and her old father. She had taken the pains 
to learn, and used to play cribbage with this gentleman on the nights when he did not 
go to his club. She sang for him when he was so minded, and it was a good sign, for 
he invariably fell into a comfortable sleep during the music. She wrote out his numer- 
ous memorials, letters, prospectuses, and projects. It was in her handwriting that most 
of the old gentleman's former acquaintances were informed that he had become an 
agent for the Black Diamond and Anti-Cinder Coal Company, and could supply his 
friends and the public with the best coals at —s, per chaldron. All he did was to sign 
the circulars with his flourish and signature, and direct them in a shaky, clerk-like 
hand. One of these papers was sent to Major Dobbin, —Regt., care of Messrs. Cox and 
Greenwood ; but the major being in Madras at the time, had no particular call tor 
coals. He knew, though, the hand which had written the prospectus. Good God! 
what would he not have given to hold it in his own! A second prospectus came out, 
informing the major that J. Sedley and Company, having established agencies at 
Oporto, Bordeaux, and St. Mary’s, were enabled to offer to their friends and the public 
generally the finest and most celebrated growths of ports, sherries, and claret wines at 
reasonable prices, and under extraordinary advantages. Acting upon this hint, Dob- 
bin furiously canvassed the governor, the commander-in-chief, the judges, the regi- 
ments, and everybody whom he knew in the Presidency, and sent home to Sedley and 
Co. orders for wine which perfectly astonished Mr. Sedley and Mr. Clapp, who was the 
Co. in the business. But no more orders came after that first burst of good fortune, 
on which poor old Sedley was about to build a house in the city, a regiment of clerks, 
a dock to himself, and correspondents all over the world. The old gentleman’s former 
taste in wine had gone ; the curses of the mess-room assailed Major Dobbin for the vile 
drinks he had been the means of introducing there ; and he bought back a great quan- 
tity of the wine, and sold it at public outcry, at an enormous loss to himself. As for 
Jos, who was by this time promoted to a seat at the Revenue Board at Calcutta, he was 
wild with rage when the post brought him out a bundle of these Bacchanalian pros- 
pectuses, with a private note from his father, telling Jos that his senior counted upon him 
in this enterprise, and had consigned a quantiy of select wines to him, as per invoice, 
drawing bills upon him for the amount of the same. Jos, who would no more have it 
supposed that his father, Jos Sedley’s father, of the Board of Revenue, was a wine mer- 
chant asking for orders, than that he was Jack Ketch, refused the bills with scorn, wrote 
back contumeliously to the old gentleman, bidding him to mind his own affairs ; and 
the protested paper coming back, Sedley and Co. had to take it up with the profits 
which they had made out of the Madras venture, and with a little portion of Emmy’s 
Savings. 

Besides her pension of fifty pounds a-year, there had been five hundred pounds, as 
her husband’s executor stated, left in the agent’s hands at the time of Osborne’s demise, 
which sum, as George’s guardian, Dobbin proposed to put out at 8 per cent in an In- 
dian house of agency. Mr. Sedley, who thought the major had some roguish inten- 
tions of his own about the money, was strongly against this plan ; and he went to the 
agents to protest personally against the employment of the money in question, when he ~ 
learned, to his surprise, that there had. been no such sum in their hands, that all the 
late captain’s assets did not amount to a hundred pounds, and that the five hundred 
pounds in question must be a separate sum, of which Major Dobbin knew the particu- 
lars. More than ever convinced that there was some roguery, old Sedley pursued the 
major. As his daughter’s nearest friend, he demanded with a high hand, a statement 
of the late captain’s accounts. Dobbin’s stammering, blushing, and awkwardness 
added to the other's convictions that he had a rogue to deal with ; and in a majestic 
tone he told that officer a piece of his mind, as he called it, simply stating his belief 
that the major was unlawfully detaining his late son-in-law’s money. 

Dobbin at this lost all patience, and if his accuser had not been so old and so bro- 
ken, a quarrel might have ensued between them at the Slaughters’ Coffee-house, in a 
box of which place of entertainment the gentlemen had their colloquy. ‘‘ Come up- 
stairs, sir,’’ lisped out the major. ‘‘I insist on your coming up the stairs, and I will 
show which is the injured party, poor George or I ;’’ and, dragging the old gentleman 
up to his bedroom, he produced from his desk Osborne’s accounts, and a bundle of 
I O U’s which the latter had given, who, todo him justice, was always ready to give an 
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IOU. “He paid his bills in England,’’ Dobbin added, ‘‘ but he had not a hundred 
pounds in the world when he fell. J and one or two of his brother-officers made up the 
little sum, which was all that we could spare, and you dare tell us that we are trying 
to cheat the widow and the orphan.”’ Sedley was very contrite and humbled, though 
the fact is, that William Dobbin had told a great falsehood to the old gentleman ; 
having himself given every shilling of the money, having buried his friend, and paid 
all the fees and charges incident upon the calamity and removal of poor Amelia. 

About these expenses old Osborne had never given himself any trouble to think, 
nor any other relative of Amelia, nor Amelia herself, indeed. She trusted to Major 
Dobbin as an accountant, took his somewhat confused calculations for granted ; and 
never once suspected how much she was in his debt. 

Twice or thrice in the year, according to her promise, she wrote him letters to Ma- 
dras, letters all about little Georgy. How he treasured these papers! Whenever 
Amelia wrote he answered, and not until then. But he sent over endless remem- 
brances of himself to his godson and to her. He ordered and sent a box of scarfs, and 
a grand ivory set of chess-men from China. The pawns were little green and white 
men, with real swords and shields ; the knights were on horseback, the castles were on 
the backs of elephants. ‘‘ Mrs. Mango's own set at the Pineries was not so fine,’’ Mr. 
Pestler remarked. These chess-men were the delight of Georgy’s life, who printed his 
first letter in acknowledgment of this gift of his godpapa. He sent over preserves and 
pickles, which latter the young gentleman tried surreptitiously in the sideboard, and 
half-killed himself with eating. He thought it was a judgment upon him for stealing, 
they were so hot. Emmy wrotea comical little account of this mishap to the major ; 
it pleased him to think that her spirits were rallying, and that she could be merry 
sometimes now. Hesent overa pair of shawls, a white one for her, and a black one with 
palm-leaves for her mother, and a pair of red scarfs, as winter wrappers, for old Mr. 
Sedley and George. The shawls were worth fifty guineas a piece at the very least, as 
Mrs. Sedley knew. She wore hers in state at church at Brompton, and was congratu- 
lated by her female friends upon the splendid acquisition. Emmy’s, too, became pret- 
tily her modest black gown. ‘‘ What apity it is she won’t think of him ’’. Mrs, Sed- 
ley remarked to Mrs. Clapp, and to all her friends of Brompton. ‘‘ Jos never sent us 
such presents, I am sure, and grudges us everything. It is evident that the major is 
over head and ears in love with her ; and yet, whenever I so much as hint it, she turns 
red and begins to cry, and goes and sits up-stairs with her miniature. I’m sick of that 
miniature. I wish we had never seen those odious purse-proud Osbornes.”” 

Amidst such humble scenes and associates George’s early youth was passed, and 
the boy grew up delicate, sensitive, imperious, woman-bred—domineering the gentle 
mother whom he loved with passionate affection, He ruled all the rest of the little 
world round about him. As he grew, the elders were amazed at his haughty manner 
and his constant likeness to his father. He asked questions about everything, as in- 
quiring youth will do. The profundity of his remarks and interrogatories astonished 
his old grandfather, who perfectly bored the club at the tavern with stories about the 
little lad’s learning and genius. He suffered his grandmother with a good-humored 
indifference. The smali circle round about him believed that the equal of the boy did 
not exist upon the earth, Georgy inherited his father’s pride, and perhaps thought 

were not wrong. 

Stes he grew . be about six years old, Dobbin began to write to him very much. 
The major wanted to hear that Georgy was going to a school, and hoped he would 
acquit himself with credit there ; or would he have a good tutor at home ? it was time 
‘that he should begin to learn ; and his godfather and guardian hinted that he hoped to 
be allowed to defray the charges of the boy’s education, which would fall heavily upon 
his mother’s straitened income. The major, in a word, was always thinking about 
Amelia and her little boy, and by orders to his agents kept the latter provided with pic- 
ture-books, paint-boxes, desks, and all conceivable implements of amusement and in- 
struction. ‘Three days before George’s sixth birthday a gentleman in a gig, accom- 
panied by a servant, drove up to Mr. Sedley’s house, and asked to see Master George 
Osborne ; it was Mr, Woolsey, military tailor, of Conduit Street, who came at the ma- 
jor’s order to measure the young gentleman pe a bey me clothes. He had had the 
aki r the captain, the young gent eman’s father. 
se, wad “4 the eae Tesi, no doubt, his sisters, the Misses Dob- 
bin, would call in the family carriage to take Amelia and the little boy a drive if they 
were so inclined. The patronage and kindness of these ladies was very uncomfortable 
to Amelia, but she bore it meekly enough, for her nature was to yield ; and, besides, 
the carriage and its splendors gave little Georgy immense pleasure. The ladies begged 
occasionally that the child might pass a day with them, and he was always glad to go 
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to that fine garden-house at Denmark Hill, where they lived, and where there were 
such fine grapes in the hot-houses and peaches on the. walls. 

One day they kindly came over to Amelia with news which they were sure would 
delight her—something very interesting about their dear William. 4 (re 

‘“ What was it; was he coming home?’’ she asked with pleasure beaming in her 
eyes. 
4, Oh no—not the least—but they had very good reason to believe that dear Wil- 
liam was about to be married—and to a relation of a very dear friend of Amelia’s—to 
Miss Glorvina O’Dowd, Sir Michael O’Dowd’s sister, who had gone out to join Lady 
O'Dowd at Madras—a very beautiful and accomplished girl, everybody said.’’ 

Amelia said ‘‘Oh!’’ Amelia was very very happy indeed. Butshe supposed Glor- 
vina could not be like her old acquaintance, who was most kind—but—but she was 
very happy indeed. And by some impulse of which I cannot explain the meaning, she 
took George in her arms and kissed him with an extraordinary tenderness. Her eyes 
were quite moist when she put the child down ; and she scarcely spoke a word during 
the whole of the drive—though she was so very happy indeed. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 
A CYNICAL CHAPTER, 


UR duty now takes us back for a brief space to some old Hamp- 
shire acquaintances of ours, whose hopes respecting the dispo- 
sal of their rich kinswoman's property were so wofully disap- 
pointed. After counting upon thirty thousand pounds from 
his sister, it was a heavy blow to Bute Crawley to receive but 
five ; out of which sum, when he had paid his own debts and 
those of Jim, his son at college, a very small fragment remained 
to portion off his four plain daughters. Mrs. Bute never knew, 
or at least never acknowledged, how far her own tyrannous 
behavior had tended to ruin her husband. All that woman 
could do, she vowed and protested she had done. Was it her 

fault if she did not possess those sycophantic arts which her hypocritical nephew, 

Pitt Crawley, practised ?) She wished him all the happiness which he merited out of 

his ill-gotten gains. ‘‘ At least the money will remain in the family,’’ she said, char 

itably. ‘‘ Pitt will never spend it, my dear, that is quite certain ; fora greater miser 
does not exist in England, and he is as odious, though in a different way, as his spend- 
thrift brother, the abandoned Rawdon.”’ 

So Mrs. Bute, after the first shock of rage and disappointment, began to accommo- 
date herself as best she could to her altered fortunes, and to save and retrench with all 
her might. She instructed her daughters how to bear poverty cheerfully, and in- 
vented a thousand notable methods to conceal or evade it. She took them about to 
balls and public places in the neighborhood, with praiseworthy energy ; nay, she en- 
tertained her friends in a hospitable comfortable manner at the Rectory, and much 
more frequently than before dear Miss Crawley’s legacy had fallen in. From her out- 
ward bearing nobody would have supposed that the family had been disappointed in 
their expectations ; or have guessed from her frequent appearance in public how she 
pinched and starved at home. Her girls had more milliners’ furniture than they had 
ever enjoyed before. They appeared perseveringly at the Winchester and Southampton 
assemblies ; they penetrated to Cowes for the race-balls and regatta gayeties there; 
and their carriage, with the horses taken from the plough, was at work perpetually, _ 
until it began almost to be believed that the four sisters had had fortunes left them by 
their aunt, whose name the family never mentioned in public but with the most tender 
gratitude and regard. I know no sort of lying which is more frequent in Vanity Fair 
than this; and it may be remarked how people who practise it take credit to them- 
selves for their hypocrisy, and fancy that they are exceedingly virtuous and praise- 
worthy, because they are able to deceive the world with regard to the extent of their 
means. OO 

Mrs. Bute certainly thought herself one of the most virtuous women in England, 
and the sight of her happy family was an edifying one to strangers. They were so 
cheerful, so loving, so well-educated, so simple! Martha painted flowers exquisitely, 
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and furnished half the charity bazaars in the county. Emma was a regular county 
bulbul, and her verses in the ‘‘ Hampshire Telegraph’’ were the glory of its Poet’s 
Corner. Fanny and Matilda sang duets together, mamma playing the piano, and the 
other two sisters sitting with their arms round each other's waists, and listening af- 
fectionately. Nobody saw the poor girls drumming at the duets in private. No one 
saw mamma drilling them rigidly hour after hour. Ina word, Mrs. Bute put a good 
face against fortune, and kept up appearances in the most virtuous manner. 

Everything that a good and respectabte mother could do Mrs. Bute did. She got 
over yachting men from Southampton, parsons from the Cathedral Close at Win- 
chester, and officers from the barracks there. She tried to inveigle the young barris- 
ters at assizes, and encouraged Jim to bring home friends with whom he went out hunt- 
ing with the H.H. What will not a mother do for the benefit of her beloved ones ? 

Between such a woman and her brother-in-law, the odious baronet at the hall, it 
is manifest that there could be very little in common, The rupture between Bute and 
his brother Sir Pitt was complete ; indeed, between Sir Pitt and the whole county, to 
which the old man was a scandal. His dislike for respectable society increased with 
age, and the lodge gates had not opened to a gentleman’s carriage wheels since Pitt 
and Lady Jane came to pay their visit of duty after their marriage. 

_ That was an awful and unfortunate visit, never to be thought of by the family 
without horror. Pitt begged his wife, with a ghastly countenance, never to speak of 
it; and it was only through Mrs. Bute herself, who still knew everything which took 
place at the hall, that the circumstances of Sir Pitt's reception of his son and daughter- 
in-law were ever known at all. 

As they drove up the avenue of the park in their neat and well-appointed carriage, 
Pitt remarked with dismay and wrath great gaps among the trees—his trees—which 
the old baronet was felling entirely without license. The park wore an aspect of utter 
dreariness and ruin. The drives were ill kept, and the neat carriage splashed and 
floundered in muddy pools along the road. The great sweep in front of the terrace 
and entrance stair was black and covered with mosses ; the once trim flower-beds rank 
and weedy. Shutters were up along almost the whole line of the house ; the great 
hall door was unbarred after much ringing of the bell ; an individual in ribbons was 
seen flitting up the black oak stair, as Horrocks at length admitted the heir of Queen's 
Crawley and his bride into the halls of their fathers. He led the way into Sir Pitt’s 
‘‘ Library,’’ as it was called, the fumes of tobacco growing stronger as Pitt and Lady 
Jane approached that apartment. ‘ Sir Pitt ain’t very well,’’ Horrocks remarked apol- 
ogetically, and hinted that his master was afflicted with lumbago. 

The library looked out on the front wall and park. Sir Pitt had opened one of the 
windows, and was bawling out thence to the postilion and Pitt’s servant, who seemed 

e about to take the baggage down. ; 

“ m Don’t move none ob ihierh trunks,’’ he cried, pointing with a pipe which he held 

in his hand. ‘‘It’s only a morning visit, Tucker, you fool. Lor, what cracks that ie 

hoss has in his heels! Ain’t there no one at the King’s Head to rub ’ema little : 

How do, Pitt? How do, my dear? Come to see the old man, hay? Gad—you'vea 

pretty face, too. You ain't like that es horse-godmother, your mother. Come and 

gi i kiss, like a good little gal.”’ 

pari Ce a ee Pe ae the datphierindaw somewhat, as the caresses of the old 

gentleman, unshorn and perfumed with tobacco, might well do. But she eben Ane 

that her brother Southdown had mustachios, and smoked cigars, and submitted to the 
2t wi ble grace. : 4 

al wate mies said the baronet, after this mark of affection. gee Be 

read ee very long zermons, my dear? Hundredth Psalm, Evening Hymn, hay, th 

Go and get a glass of Malmsey, anda cake for my Lady Jane, Horrocks, you bebe 

booby, and don’t stand stearing there like a fat pig. Iwont ask you in ae sees Be 

you'll find it too stoopid, and so eee too eS cnet. Bicy-en’ ol me ) 

ike m s. and my pipe and backgammon ge it 

like cok a4 pia 7 Arh i aaha ora oa retin 3 laughing. I used to play 

i Mi wley, didn’t I, Mr. Crawley : , 
Be prcne exmrciay, ae, at the game to which you state that you are so partial, 

i id, haughtily. ; 
pi But atte; wikia stop for all that. Naw, naw, goo back aA ee ee 
Mrs. Rincer a benefit; or ee 9 rip peace ne Oe oe Ae ae igh 
He’ll be charmed to see you, you know ; he sso ht r ko 

man’s r a! Some of it will do to patch up the hall when I’m gone. 
ada Aa ieiecedinn, sin, said Pitt, with a heightened voice, ‘ that your people will cut 
down the timber.’’ 
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‘‘Yees, yees, very fine weather, and seasonable for the time of year,’ Sir Pitt an- 
swered, who had suddenly grown deaf. ‘‘ But I'm gittin’ old, Pitt, now. Law bless 
you, you ain’t far from fifty yourself. But he wears well, my pretty Lady Jane, don’t 
he? It’s all godliness, sobriety, and a moral life. Look at me, I’m not very fur from 
fowr-score—he, he ;"" and he laughed, and took snuff, and leered at her and pinched 
her hand. 

Pitt once more brought the conversation back to the timber ; but the baronet was 
deaf again in an instant. 

“T'm gittin’ very old, and have been cruel bad this year with the lumbago. I 
shan’t be here now for long; but I’m glad ee’ve come, daughter-in-law. I like your 
face, Lady Jane; it’s got none of the damned high-boned Binkie look in it ; and I[’ll 


give ee something pretty, my dear, to go to courtin.’’ And he shuffled across the 
room to a cupboard, from which he took a little old case containing jewels of some 
value. ‘' Take that,’’ said he, ‘‘my dear; it belonged to my mother, and afterward 


to the first Lady Binkie. Pretty pearls—never gave ’em the ironmonger’s daughter. 
No, no. Take'em and put ’em up quick,”’ said he, thrusting the case into his daughter’s 
hand, and clapping the door of the cabinet to, as Horrocks entered with a salver and 
refreshments. 

‘‘What have you a been and given Pitt’s wife ?’’ said the individual in ribbons, 
when Pitt and Lady Jane had taken leave of the old gentleman. It was Miss Horrocks, 
the butler’s daughter—the cause of the scandal throughout the county—the lady who 
reigned now almost supreme at Queen’s Crawley. { 

The rise and progress of those ribbons had been marked with dismay by the county 
and family. The Ribbons opened an account at the Mudbury Branch Savings Bank ; 
the Ribbons drove to church, monopolizing the pony-chaise, which was for the use of 
the servants at the hall. The domestics were dismissed at her pleasure. The Scotch 
gardener, who still lingered on the premises, taking a pride in his walls and hot-houses, 
and indeed making a pretty good livelihood by the garden, which he farmed, and of 
which he sold the produce at Southampton, found the Ribbons eating peaches on a sun- 
shiny morning at the south wall, and had his ears boxed when he remonstrated about 
this attack on his property. He and his Scotch wife and his Scotch children, the only 
respectable inhabitants of Queen’s Crawley, were forced to migrate, with their goods 
and their chattels, and left the stately comfortable gardens to go to waste, and the 
flower-beds to run to seed. Poor Lady Crawley’s rose garden became the dreariest wil- 
derness, Only two or three domestics shuddered in the bleak old servants’ hall. The 
stables and offices were vacant, and shut up, and half ruined. Sir Pitt lived in private, 
and boozed nightly with Horrocks, his butler or house-steward (as he now began to be 
called), and the abandoned Ribbons. The times were very much changed since the 
period when she drove to Mudbury in the spring-cart, and called the small tradesmen 
**Sir.’’ It may have been shame, or it may have been dislike of his neighbors, but the 
old cynic of Queen’s Crawley hardly issued from his park-gates at all now. He quar- 
relled with his agents, and screwed his tenants by letter. His days were passed in con- 
ducting his own correspondence ; the lawyer and farm-bailiffs who had to do business 
with him, could not reach him but through the Ribbons, who received them at the 
door of the housekeeper’s room, which commanded the back entrance by which they 
were admitted ; and so the baronet’s daily perplexities increased, and his embarrass- 
ments multiplied round him. 

The horror of Pitt Crawley may be imagined, as these reports of his father’s dotage 
reached the most exemplary and correct of gentlemen. He trembled daily lest he, 
should hear that the Ribbons was proclaimed his second legal mother-in-law. After 
that first and last visit, his father’s name was never mentioned in Pitt’s polite and gen- 
teel establishment. It was the skeleton in his house, and all the family walked by it in 
terror and silence. The Countess Southdown kept on dropping per coach at the lodge 
gate the most exciting tracts—tracts which ought to frighten the hair off your head. 
Mrs. Bute at the parsonage nightly looked out to see if the sky was red over the elms 
behind which the hall stood, and the mansion was on fire. Sir G. Wapshot and Sir 
H. Fuddlestone, old friends of the house, wouldn’t sit on the bench with Sir Pitt at 
Quarter Sessions, and cut him dead in the High Street of Southampton, where the rep- 
robate stood offering his dirty old hands tothem. Nothing had any effect upon him ; 
he put his hands into his pockets, and burst out laughing, as he scrambled into his car- 
riage and four; he used to burst out laughing at Lady Southdown’s tracts ; and he 
laughed at his sons, and at the world, and at the Ribbons when she was angry, which 
was not seldom. 1 és Seater skis 

Miss Horrocks was installed as housekeeper at Queen’s Crawley, a1 d ruled all the — 
domestics there with great majesty and rigor. All the servants were instructed to ad- 
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oe ” 4 
ee a as“ Mum, or ‘‘ Madam ’’—and there was one little maid, on her promo- 
. ca oO persisted in calling her ‘‘ My Lady,’’ without any rebuke on the part of the 
ousekeeper. There has been better ladies, and there has been worser, Hester,’’ was 


Miss Horrocks’s reply to this compliment of her inferior ; so she ruled, having supreme 
power over all except her father, whom, however, she treated with considerable haughti- 
ness, warning him not to be too familiar in his behavior to one ‘‘as was to be a bar- 
onet’s lady.’’ Indeed, she rehearsed that exalted part’in life with great satisfaction to 
herself, and to the amusement of old Sir Pitt, who chuckled at her airs and graces, and 
would laugh by the hour together at her assumptions of dignity and imitations of gen- 
teel life. He swore it was as good as a play to see her in the character of a fine dame 
and he made her put on one of the first Lady Crawley's court-dresses, swearing (en- 
tirely.o Miss Horrocks’s own concurrence) that the dress became her prodigiously, and 
threatening to drive her off that very instant to court in a coach-and-four. She had 
the ransacking of the wardrobes of the two defunct ladies, and cut and hacked their 
posthumous finery so as to suit her own tastes and figure. And she would have liked to 
take possession of their jewels and trinkets too; but the old baronet had locked them 
away in his private cabinet, nor could she coax or wheedle him out of the keys. And 
it is a fact, that some time after she left Queen’s Crawley a copy-book belonging to 
this lady was discovered, which showed that she had taken great pains in private to 
learn the art of writing in general, and especially of writing her own name as Lady 
Crawley, Lady Betsy Horrocks, Lady Elizabeth Crawley, etc. 

Though the good people of the parsonage never went to the hall, and shunned the 
horrid old dotard its owner, yet they kept a strict knowledge of all that happened 
there, and were looking out every day for the catastrophe for which Miss Horrocks was 
also eager. But fate intervened enviously, and prevented her from receiving the re- 
ward due to such immaculate love and virtue. 

One day the baronet surprised ‘‘ her ladyship,’ 
at that old and tuneless piano 
in the drawing-room, which had 
scarcely been touched since 
Becky Sharp played quadrilles 
upon it—seated at the piano with 
the utmost gravity, and squall- 
ing to the best of her power in 
imitation of the music, which 
she had sometimes heard. The 
little kitchen-maid on her pro- 
motion was standing at her mis- 
tress’s side, quite delighted dur- 
ing the operation, and wagging 
her head up and down, and cry- 
ing, ‘‘ Lor, mum, ’tis bittiful’’ 
—just like a genteel sycophant 
in a real drawing-room. 

This incident made the old 
baronet roar with laughter, as 
usual. He narrated the circum- 
stance a dozen times to Hor- 
rocks in the course of the even- 
ing, and greatly to the discom- 
fiture of Miss Horrocks. He 
thrummed on the table as if it 
had been a musical instrument, 
and squalled in imitation of her 
manner of singing. He vowed 
that such a beautiful voice ought 
to be cultivated, and declared 
she ought to have singing-mas- *, ' +s ; 
ters, in which proposals she saw nothing ridiculous. He was in great spirits that night, 
and drank with his friend and butler an extraordinary quantity of rum-and-water—at 
a very late hour the faithful friend and domestic conducted his master to his bedroom. 


’ 


as he jocularly called her, seated 


Half an hour afterward there was a great hurry and bustle in the house. Lights 
went about from window to window in the lonely, desolate old hall, whereof but twoor 
three rooms were ordinarily occupied by its owner. Presently a boy on a pony went 
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galloping off to Mudbury, to the doctor’s house there. And in another hour (by which 
fact we ascertain how carefully the excellent Mrs, Bute Crawley had always kept up 
an understanding with the great house), that lady, in her clogs and calash, the Rev- 
erend Bute Crawley, and James Crawley, her son, had walked over from the Rectory 
through the park, and had entered the mansion by the open hall-door, 

They passed through the hall and the small oak parlor, on the table of which stood 
the three tumblers and the empty rurn-bottle which had served for Sir Pitt's carouse, 
and through that apartment into Sir Pitt’s study, where they found Miss Horrocks, of 
the guilty ribbons, with a wild air, trying at the presses and escritoires with a bunch of 
keys. She dropped them with a scream of terror as little Mrs. Bute’s eyes flashed out 
at her from under her black calash. 

‘Look at that, James and Mr. Crawley,’’ cried Mrs, Bute, pointing at the scared 
figure of the black-eyed guilty wench. 

““He gave em me; he gave ‘em me !”’ she cried. 

‘‘Gave them you, you abandoned creature !’’ screamed Mrs. Bute. ‘‘ Bear wit- 
ness, Mr. Crawley, we found this good-for-nothing woman in the act of stealing your 
brother’s property ; and she will be hanged, as I always said she would.”’ 

Betsy Horrocks 


7 quite daunted, flung 
A herself down on her 
ih SS knees, bursting into 
Sa tears. But those 


who know a really 
good woman are 
aware that she is 
not in a hurry to 
forgive, and that the 
humiliation of an 
enemy is a triumph 
to her soul. 

““Ring the belle 
James,’’ Mrs. But, 
said. ‘‘Go on ring- 
ing it till the people 
come.’” The three or 
four domestics res- 
ident in the desert- 
ed old house came 
presently at that jan- 
gling and continued 
summons. 

‘* Put that wom- 
an in the strong- 
room,’’ she said. 
““We caught her in 
the act of robbing 
Sir Pitt. Mr. Craw- 
ley, you’ll make out 
her committal—and, 
Beddoes, you'll 
drive over in the 
spring-cart, in the 
morning, to South- 
ampton fail.’’ 

“My dear,” int 
terposed the magis- 
trate and _ rector, 
““she’s only—” 

“Are there no handcuffs ?’’ Mrs. Bute continued, stamping in her clogs. ‘‘ There 
used to be handcuffs. Where’s the creature’s abominable father ?”’ jt apices 

“He did give ’em me,” still cried poor Betsy ; ‘‘ didn’t he, Hester? You saw Sir 
Pitt—you know you did—give ’em me, ever so long ago—the day after Mudbury fair ; 
not that I want ’em. Take ’em if you think they ain’t mine.’’ And here the unhappy 
wretch pulled out from her pocket a large pair of paste shoe-buckles which had excited 
her admiration, and which she had just appropriated out of one of the book-ca 
Study, where they had lain. ; 


BECKY IS RECOGNIZED BY THE FAMILY. 


“6 
By it - coh eae te spittle a ar go for to tell such a wicked story !’’ said Hester, the 
pia titiehencot .cis; promotion—' and to Madame Crawley, so good and 

ind, and his Rev’rince (with a courtesy) and you may search all my boxes, mum, I’m 
sure, and here’s my keys as Pm an honest girl though of pore parents and workhouse 
bred—and if you find so much as a beggarly bit of lace or a silk stocking out of all the 
gownds as you've had the picking of, may I never go to church agin.”’ 

Give up your keys, you hardened hussy,’’ hissed out the virtuous little lady in 
the calash. 

‘“And here’s a candle, mum, and if you please, mum, I can show you her room 
mum, and the press in the housekeeper’s room, mum, where she keeps heaps and 
heaps of things, mum,”’’ cried out the eager little Hester with a profusion of courtesies. 

‘Hold your tongue, if you please, I know the room which the creature occupies 
perfectly well. Mrs. Brown,-have the goodness to come with me, and Beddoes, don’t 
you lose sight of that woman,’’ said Mrs. Bute, seizing the candle. ‘‘ Mr. Crawley, 
you had better go up-stairs, and see that they are not murdering your unfortunate 
brother’’—and the calash, escorted by Mrs. Brown, walked away to the apartment 
which, as she said truly, she knew perfectly well. 

Bute went up-stairs, and found the doctor from Mudbury, with the frightened Hor- 
rocks over his master in a chair. They were trying to bleed Sir Pitt Crawley. 
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With the early morning an express was sent off to Mr. Pitt Crawley by the rector’s 
lady, who assumed the command of everything, and had watched the old baronet 
through the night. He had been brought back toa sort of life ; he could not speak, 
but seemed to recognize people. Mrs. Bute kept resolutely by his bedside. She never 
seemed to want to sleep, that little woman, and did not close her fiery black eyes once, 
though the doctor snored in the arm-chair. Horrocks made some wild efforts to assert 
his authority and assist his master; but Mrs. Bute called him a tipsy old wretch, and 
bade him never show his face again in that house, or he should be transported like his 
abominable daughter, 7 

Terrified by her manner, he slunk down to the oak parlor where Mr. James was, 
who, having tried the bottle standing there and found no liquor in it, ordered Mr. 
Horrocks to get another bottle of rum, which he fetched, with clean glasses, and to 
which the rector and his son sat down, ordering Horrocks to put down the keys at 
that instant and never to show his face again. 

Cowed by this behavior, Horrocks gave up the keys; and he and his daughter 
slunk off silently through the night, and gave up possession of the house of Queen’s 
Crawley. 


CHARTER «XL, 
IN WHICH BECKY IS RECOGNIZED BY THE FAMILY. 


HE heir of Crawley arrived at home in due time, after 
this catastrophe, and henceforth may be said to have 
reigned in Queen’s Crawley. For though the old 
baronet survived many months, he never recovered 
the use of his intellect or his speech completely, and 

; » the government of the estate devolved upon his elder 

Nee a A son. Ina strange condition Pitt found it. Sir Pitt 

acy \ Wie: was always buying and mortgaging ; he had twenty 
aie men of business, and quarrels with each; quarrels 
¥ with all his tenants, and lawsuits with them ; lawsuits 
with the lawyers ; lawsuits with the mining and dock 
companies in which he was proprietor; and with 
every person with whom he had business. To unravel 
these difficulties, and to set the estate clear, was a task 
worthy of the orderly and persevering diplomatist of 

Pumpernickel ; and he set himself to work with pro- 

digious assiduity. His whole family, of course, was 

transported to Queen’s Crawley, whither Lady South- 
down, of course, came too ; and she set about convert- 
ing the parish under the rector’s nose, and brought 
down her irregular clergy to the dismay of the angry 
Sir Pitt had concluded no bargain for the sale of the living of Queen’s 
+ when it should drop, her ladyship proposed to take the patronage into her 
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own hands, and present a young protégé to the Rectory ; on which subject the diplomatic 
Pitt said nothing. 

Mrs, Bute’s intentions with regard to Miss Betsy Horrocks were not carried into 
effect ; and she paid no visit to Southampton Jail. She and her father left the hall, 
when the latter took possession of the Crawley Arms in the village, of which he had got 
a lease from Sir Pitt. The ex-butler had obtained a small freehold there likewise, 
which gave him a vote for the borough. The rector had another of these votes, and 
these and four others formed the representative body which returned the two members 
for Queen’s Crawley. 

There was a show of courtesy kept up between the rectory and the hall ladies, 
between the younger ones at least, for Mrs. Bute and Lady Southdown never could 
meet without battles, and gradually ceased seeing each other. Her ladyship kept her 
room when the ladies from the rectory visited their cousins at the hall. Perhaps Mr. 
Pitt was not very much displeased at these occasional absences of his mamma. in-law. 
He believed the Binkie family to be the greatest and wisest and most interesting in the 
world, and her ladyship and his aunt had long held ascendancy over him ; but some- 
times he felt that she commanded him too much. To be considered young was 
complimentary, doubtless; but at six-and-forty to be treated as a boy was some- 
times mortifying. Lady Jane yielded up everything, however, to her mother. She 
was only fond of her children in private ; and it was lucky for her that Lady South- 
down’s multifarious business, her conferences with ministers, and her correspondence 
with all the missionaries of Africa, Asia, and Australasia, etc., occupied the venerable 
countess a great deal, so that she had but little time to devote to her granddaughter, 
the little Matilda, and her grandson, Master Pitt Crawley. The latter was a feeble 
child ; and it was only 
by prodigious quantities 
of calomel that Lady 
Southdown was able to 
keep him in life at all. 

As for Sir Pitt, he re- 
tired into those very 
apartments where Lady 
Crawley had been pre- 
viously extinguished, 
and here was tended by 
Miss Hester, the girl 
upon her promotion, 
with constant care and 
assiduity. What love, 
what fidelity, what con- 
stancy is there equal to 
that of a nurse with 
good wages? They 
smooth pillows; and 
make arrowroot; they 
get up at nights; they 
bear complaints and 
querulousness ; they see 
the sun shining out of 
doors and don’t want to 
go abroad; they sleep 
on arm-chairs, and eat 
their meals in-solitude ; 
they pass. long, slong 
evenings doing nothing, 
watching the embers, 
and the patient’s drink 
simmering in the jug; 
they read the weekly pa- 
a the whole week 

ae +. oe through; and ‘‘ Law’: 
Serious Call’’ or the ‘‘ Whole Duty of Man’’ suffices them for terol the pa 
and we quarrel with them because, when their relations come to see them once a week 
a little gin is smuggled in in their linen-basket. Ladies, what man’s love is there 
that would stand a year’s nursing of the object of his affection? Whereas ; 
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will stand by you for ten pounds. a quarter, and we think h i i 
least Mr. Crawley grumbled a good deal rter, we him er too highly paid. At 
her ee eer upon the anak cate at a+ SHRM eS 
sunshiny days this old gentleman was taker i i ae 
very chair which Miss Crawley ed had at st, alt ene Maa, © > 
thence with a number of Lady Southdown’s effects to Queen’s Crawley hae Jane 
always walked by the old man; and was an evident favorite with him. He ea to 
nod many times to her and smile when she came in, and utter inarticulate, deprecator 
moans when she was going away. When the door shut upon her he would cr ‘aad Ms 
—whereupon Hester’s face and manner, which was always exceedingly bland aes gen- 
tle while her lady was present, would change at once, and she would make faces at him 
and clench her fist, and scream out, ‘‘ Hold your tongue, you stoopid old fool,” and 
twirl away his chair from the fire which he loved to look at--at which he would cry 
more. For this was all that was left after more than seventy years of cunning and 
struggling, and drinking, and scheming, and sin and selfishness—a whimpering old 
idiot put in and out of bed and cleaned and fed like a baby. 

_ At last a day came when the nurse’s occupation was over. Early one morning, as 
Pitt Crawley was at his steward’s and bailiff's books in the study, a knock came to ‘the 
door, and Hester presented herself, dropping a courtesy, and said, ‘e 

_ ‘‘If you please, Sir Pitt, Sir Pitt died this morning, Sir Pitt. I was a-making of 
his toast, Sir Pitt, for his gruel, Sir Pitt, which he took every morning regular at six 
Sir Pitt, and—I thought I heard a moan like, Sir Pitt—and—and—and—”’ She 
dropped another courtesy. 

What was it that made Pitt’s pale face flush quite red? Was it because he was Sir 
Pitt at last, with a seat in Parliament, and perhaps future honors in prospect? “ll 
clear the estate now with the ready money,’’ he thought, and rapidly calculated its in- 
cumbrances and the improvements which he would make. He would not use his aunt’s 
money previously, lest Sir Pitt should recover and his outlay be in vain. 

All the blinds were pulled down at the hall and rectory ; the church bell was 
tolled, and the chancel hung in black ; and Bute Crawley didn’t go to a coursing meet- 
ing, but went and dined quietly at Fuddleston, where they talked about his deceased 
brother and young Sir Pitt over their port. Miss Betsy, who was by this time married 
to a saddler at Mudbury, cried a good deal.” The family surgeon rode over and paid 
his respectful compliments, and inquiries for the health of their ladyships. The death 
was talked about at Mudbury and at the Crawley Arms ; the landlord whereof had be- 
come reconciled with the rector of late, who was occasionally known to step into the 
parlor and taste Mr. Hofrocks’s mild beer. 
ie a Shall I write to your brother—or will you ?”’ asked Lady Jane of her husband, 

sir Pitt. 

‘*]T will write, of course,’’ Sir Pitt said, ‘‘ and invite him to the funeral ; it will be 
but becoming.”’ 

‘* And—and—Mrs. Rawdon,”’ said Lady Jane timidly. 

“Jane !’’ said Lady Southdown, ‘“how can you think of such a thing Oe 

“‘Mrs. Rawdon must of course be asked,”’ said Sir Pitt resolutely. 

‘“ Not while 7am in the house!’ said Lady Southdown. 

‘Your ladyship will be pleased to recollect that I am the head of this family,”’ 
Sir Pitt replied. ‘“‘If you please, Lady Jane, you will write a letter to Mrs. Rawdon 
Crawley, requesting her presence upon this melancholy occasion.”’ 

‘** Jane, I forbid you to put pen to paper !’’ cried the countess. 

‘I believe I am the head of this family,’’ Sir Pitt repeated ; ‘and however much 
I may regret any circumstance which may lead to your ladyship quitting this house, 
must, if you please, continue to govern it as I see fit, 7 

Lady Southdown rose up as magnificent as Mrs. Siddons in Lady Macbeth, and 
ordered that horses might be put to her carriage. If her son and daughter turned her 
out of their house, she would hide her sorrows somewhere in loneliness, and pray for 


their conversion to better thoughts. wf Tide ie 
“We don’t turn you out of our house, mamma, said the timid Lady Jane im- 


ploringly. ae 
‘You invite such company to it as no Christian lady should meet, and I will have 


my horses to-morrow morning.”’ at peli. ~~ 

‘‘ Have the goodness to write, Jane, under my dictation,’’ said Sir Pitt, rising, 

_ and throwing himself into an attitude of command, like the portrait of a Gentleman 

in the Exhibition, ‘‘and begin. ‘Queen’s Crawley, September 14, 1822—My dear 
. Oe 


broth 


ing these decisive and terrible words, Lady Macbeth, who had been waiting 
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for a sign of weakness or vacillation on the part of her son-in-law, rose, and with a 
scared look, left the library. Lady Jane looked up to her husband as if she -would 
fain follow and soothe her mamma ; but Pitt forbade his wife to move. 

‘‘She won’t go away,’’ he said. ‘‘She has let her house at Brighton, and has 
spent her last half-year’s dividends. A countess living at an inn is a ruined woman. 
I have been waiting long for an opportunity to take this—this decisive step, my love ; 
for, as you must perceive, it is impossible that there should be two chiefs in a family ; 
and now, if you please, we will resume the dictation. ‘My dear brother, the melan- 
choly intelligence which it is my duty to convey to my family must have been long an- 
ticipated by,’ ’’ etc. 

In a word, Pitt having gained his kingdom, and having by good luck, or desert 
rather, as he considered, assumed almost all the fortune which his other relatives had 
expected, was determined to treat his family kindly and respectably, and make a house 
of Queen’s Crawley once more. It pleased him to think that he should be its chief. 
He proposed to use the vast influence that his commanding talents and position must 
speedily insure for him in the county to get his brother placed and his cousins decently 
provided for, and perhaps had a little sting of repentance as he thought that he was the 
proprietor of all that they had lived for. In the course of three or four days’reign his 
bearing was changed, and his plans quite fixed ; he determined to rule justly and hon- 
estly, to depose Lady Southdown, and to be on the friendliest possible terms with all 
the relations of his blood. 

So he dictated a letter to his brother Rawdon—a solemn and elaborate letter, con- 
taining the profoundest observations, couched in the longest words, and filling with 
wonder the simple little secretary, who wrote under her husband’s order. ‘‘ What an 
orator this will be,’’ thought she, ‘‘ when he enters the House of Commons ’’ (on which 
point, and on the tyranny of Lady Southdown, Pitt had sometimes dropped hints to 
his wife in bed) ; ‘‘ how wise and good, and what a genius my husband is! I fancied 
him a little cold ; but how good, and what a genius !” 

The fact is, Pitt Crawley had got every word of the letter by heart, and had studied 

it, with diplomatic secrecy, 

Hliliflne.. | deeply and perfectly, long be- 
| ANAT E fore he thought fit to commu- 
nicate it to his astonished wife. 

This letter, with a huge 
black border and seal, was 
accordingly dispatched by Sir 
Pitt Crawley to his brother 
the colonel in London. Raw- 
don Crawley was but half 
pleased at the receipt of it. 
‘‘ What’s the use of going down 
to that stupid place?’ thought 
he. ‘I can’t stand being 
alone with Pitt after dinner, 
and horses there and back will 
cost us twenty pound.’’ 

He carried the letter, as he 
did all difficulties, to Becky, 
up-stairs in her bedroom— 
with her chocolate, which he 
always made and took to her 
of a morning. 

He put the tray with the 
breakfast and the letter on the 
dressing-table, before which 
Becky sat combing her yellow 
hair. She took up the black- 
edged missive, and having read 
it, she jumped up from the 
chair, crying, ‘‘ Hurray !’’ and 
; an waving the note round her head. 
‘Hurray !’” said Rawdon, wondering at the little figure capering about in a 
streaming flannel dressing-gown, with tawny locks dishevelled. ‘‘He’s not left us 
anything, Becky. I had my share when I came of age.’’ “i ¥ 

st {on a of age, you silly old man,”’ Becky replied. ‘‘ Run out 


ying? |’ via 


i 
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Madam Brunoy’s, for i must have Some mourning ; and get a crape on your hat, and a 
black waistcoat—I don’t think you've got one; order it to be brought home to-mor- 
row, so that we may be able to start on Thursday.” 

% You don’t mean to go?’ Rawdon interposed. 

Of course I mean to go. I mean that Lady Jane shall present. me at court next 
gear. I mean that your brother shall give you a seat in Parliament, you stupid old 
creature. I mean that Lord Steyne shall have your vote and his, my dear, old silly 
man; and that you shall be an Irish secretary, or a West Indian governor; or a 
treasurer, or a consul, or some such thing.’’ i 

‘‘ Posting will cost a dooce of a lot of money,’’ grumbled Rawdon. 

“We might take Southdown’s carriage, which ought to be present at the funeral, 
as he is a relation of the family; but, no—I intend that we shall go by the coach. 
They’ll like it better. It seems.more humble——’’ 

““ Rawdy goes, of course ?’’ the colonel asked. 

‘“No such thing ; why pay an extra place? He's too big to travel bodkin between 
you and me. Let him stay here in the nursery, and Briggs can make him a black 
frock. Go you; and do as I bid you. And you had best tell Sparks your man that 
old Sir Pitt is dead, and that you will come in for something considerable when the 
affairs are arranged. He’ll tell this to Raggles, who has been pressing for money, and 
it will console poor Raggles.’’ And so Becky began sipping her chocolate. 

When the faithful Lord Steyne arrived in the evening, he found Becky and her 
companion, who was no other than our friend Briggs, busy cutting, ripping, snipping, 
and tearing all sorts of black stuffs available for the melancholy occasion, 

‘*Miss Briggs and I are plunged in grief and despondency for the death of our 
papa,’’ Rebecca said. ‘‘ Sir Pitt Crawley is dead, my lord. We have been tearing our 
hair all the morning, and now we are tearing up our old clothes.’’ 

‘*Oh! Rebecca, how can you—’’ was all that Briggs could say as she turmed up 
her eyes. 

**Oh! Rebecca, how can you—’’ echoed my lord. ‘‘ So that old scoundrel’s dead, 
is he? He might have been a peer if he had played his cards better. Mr. Pitt had 
very nearly made him ; but he ratted always at the wrong time. What an old Silenus 
it was !” 

‘‘T might have been Silenus’s widow,’’ said Rebecca. ‘‘ Don’t you remember, 
Miss Briggs, how you peeped in at the door, and saw old Sir Pitt om his kmees to 
me?’ Miss Briggs, our old friend, blushed very much at this reminiscence ; and was 
glad when Lord Steyne ordered her to go down-stairs and make him a cup of tea. 


’ 


Briggs was the house-dog whom Rebecca had provided as guardian of her inno. 
cence and reputation. Miss Crawley had left her a little annuity. She would have 
been content to remain in the Crawley family with Lady Jane, who was good to her and 
to everybody ; but Lady Southdown dismissed poor Briggs as quickly as decency per- 
mitted ; and Mr. Pitt (who thought himself much injured by the uncalled-for generos- 
ity of his deceased relative toward a lady who had only been Miss Crawley’s faithful 
retainer a score of years) made no objection to that exercise of the dowager’s authority. 
Bowls and Firkin likewise received their legacies, and their dismissals ; and married 
and set up a lodging-house, according to the custom of their kind. 

Briggs tried to live with her relations in the country, but found that attempt was 
vain after the better society to which she had been accustomed. Briggs’s friends, 
small tradesmen, in a country town, quarrelled over Miss Briggs’s forty pounds a year 
as eagerly and more openly than Miss Crawley’s kinsfolk had for that lady’s inherit- 
ance. Briggs’s brother, a radical hatter and grocer, called his sister a purse-proud 
aristocrat, because she would not advance a part of her capital to stock his shop ; and 
she would have done so most likely, but that their sister, a dissenting shoemaker’s 
lady, at variance with the hatter and grocer, who went to another chapel, showed how 
their brother was on the verge of bankruptcy, and took possession of Briggs for a while. 
The dissenting shoemaker wanted Miss Briggs to send his son to college and make a 
gentleman of him. Between them the two families got a great portion of her private 
savings out of her ; and finally she fled to London, followed by the anathemas of both, 
and determined to seek for servitude again as infinitely less onerous than liberty. And 
- advertising in the papers thata ‘‘ Gentlewoman of agreeable in manners, and accustomed 
to the best society, was anxious to,”’ re lgpee Se za her pe ES with Mr. Bowls in 
Ha! 1 St nd waited the result of the advertisement. : 
edt dernas. thar she fell in with Rebecca. Mrs. Rawdon’s dashing little carriage 
and ponies was whirling down the street one day just as Miss Briggs, fatigued, had 
reached Mr. Bowls’s door, after a weary walk to the Z7mes office in the city, to insert 
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her advertisement for the sixth time. Rebecca was driving, and at once recognized the 
gentlewoman with agreeable manners, and being a perfectly good-humored woman, as 
we have seen, and having a regard for Briggs, she pulled up the ponies at the door- 
steps, gave the reins to the groom, and jumping out, had hold of both Briggs’s hands, 
before she of the agreeable manners had recovered from the shock of seeing an old friend. 

Briggs cried, and Becky laughed a great deal and kissed the gentlewoman as soon 
as they got into, the passage ; and thence into Mrs. Bowls’s front parlor, with the red 
moreen curtains, and the round looking-glass, with the chained eagle above, gazing 
upon the back of the ticket in the window which announced ‘* Apartments to Let.” 

Briggs told all her history amid those perfectly uncalled-for sobs and ejaculations 
of wonder with which women of her soft nature salute an old acquaintance, or regard a 
rencontre in the street ; for though people meet other people every day, yet some there 
are who insist upon discovering miracles ; and women, even though they have dis- 
liked each other, begin to cry when they meet, deploring and remembering the time 
when they last quarrelled. So, in a word, Briggs told all her history, and Becky gave 
a narrative of her own life, with her usual artlessness and candor. 

Mrs. Bowls, late Firkin, came and listened grimly in the passage to the hysterical 
sniffing and giggling which went on in the front parlor. Becky had never been a fa- 
vorite of hers. Since the establishment of the married couple in London they had fre- 
quented their former friends of the house of Raggles, and did not like the latter’s ac- 
count of the colonel’s ménage. ‘‘/ wouldn’t ‘trust him, Ragg, my boy,’’ Bowls re- 
marked ; and his wife, when Mrs. Rawdon issued from the parlor, only saluted the lady 
with a very sourcourtesy ; and her fingers were like so many sausages, cold and lifeless, 
when she held them out in deference to Mrs. Rawdon, who persisted in shaking hands 
with the retired lady’s maid. She whirled away into Piccadilly, nodding with the 
sweetest of smiles toward Miss Briggs, who hung nodding at the window close under 
the advertisement card, and at the next moment was in the park with a half-dozen of 
dandies cantering after her carriage. 

When she found how her friend was situated, and how, having a snug legacy from 
Miss Crawley, salary was no object to our gentlewoman, Becky instantly formed some 
benevolent little domestic plans concerning her. This was just such a companion as 
would suit her establishment, and she invited Briggs to come to dinner with her that 
very evening, when she should see Becky’s dear little darling Rawdon. 

Mrs. Bowls cautioned her lodger against venturing into the lion’s den, ‘‘ wherein 
you will rue it, Miss B., mark my words, and as sure as my name is Bowls.’’ And 
Briggs promised to be very cautious. The upshot of which caution was that she went 
to live with Mrs. Rawdon the next week, and had lent Rawdon Crawley six hundred 
pounds upon annuity before six months were over. 


CHAPTER XLI. 
IN WHICH BECKY REVISITS THE HALLS OF HER ANCESTORS. 


O the mourning being ready, and Sir Pitt Crawley 
warned of their arrival, Colonel Crawley and his 
wife took a couple of places in the same old Highflyer 
coach by which Rebecca had travelled in the defunct 
baronet’s company on her first journey into the 
world some nine years before. How well she remem- 
bered the inn-yard, and the ostler to whom she re- 
fused money, and the insinuating Cambridge lad 
who wrapped her in his coat on the journey! Raw- 
don took his place outside, and would have liked to 
drive, but his grief forbade him. He sat by the 
coachman, and talked about horses and the road the 
whole way ; and who kept the inns, and who horsed 
the coach by which he had travelled so many a time, 
when he and Pitt were boys going to Eton. At 
Mudbury a carriage and a pair of horses received 
them, with a coachmanin black. ‘‘ It’s the old drag, 
Rawdon,”’ Rebecca said, as they got in. ‘‘ The 
worms -have eaten the cloth a good deal—there’s the 
stain which Sir Pitt—ha! I see Dawson the iron. 
monger has his shutters up—which Sir Pitt made such a noise about. It was a b 
of cherry brandy he broke which we went to fetch for your aunt from So 
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How time flies, to be sure! That can’t be Polly Talboys, that bouncing girl standing by 
her mother at the cottage there. I remember her a mangy little urchin picking weeds 
in the garden.”’ 

“* Fine gal,’’ said Rawdon, returning the salute which the cottage gave him by two 
fingers applied to his crape hat-band. Becky bowed and saluted, and recognized peo- 
ple here and there graciously. These recognitions were inexpressibly pleasant to her. 
It seemed as if she was not an impostor any more, and was coming to the home of her 
ancestors. Rawdon was rather abashed, and cast down on the other hand. What rec- 
ollections of boyhood and innocence might have been flitting across his brain? What 
pangs of dim remorse and doubt and shame? ; 

‘Your sisters must be young women now,”’ Rebecca said, thinking of those girls 
for the first time, perhaps, since she had left them. 

“ Don’t know, I’m shaw," replied the colonel. ‘‘ Hullo! here’s old Mother Lock. 
How-dy-do, Mrs. Lock ? Remember me, don’t you? Master Rawdon, hey? Dammy 
how those old women last ; she was a hundred when I was a boy.’”’ 

They were going through the Jodge-gates kept by old Mrs. Lock, whose hand Re- 
becca insisted upon shaking as she flung open the creaking old iron gate, and the car- 
riage passed between the two moss-grown pillars surmounted by the dove and serpent. 

“The governor has cut into the timber,’’ Rawdon said, looking about, and then 
was silent—so was Becky. Both of them were rather agitated, and thinking of old 
times. He about Eton, and his mother, whom he remembered, a frigid, demure woman, 
and a.sister who died, of whom he had been passionately fond ; and how he used to 
thrash Pitt; and about little Rawdy at home. And Rebecca thought about her own 
youth, and the dark secrets of those early tainted days ; and of her entrance into life by 
yonder gates ; and of Miss Pinkerton and Jos and Amelia. 

The gravel walk and terrace had been scraped quite clean. A grand painted hatch- 
ment was already over the great entrance, and two very solemn and tall personages in 
black flung open each a leaf of the door as the carriage pulled up at the familiar steps. 
Rawdon turned red, and Becky somewhat pale, as they passed through the old hall, 
arm in arm. She pinched her husband’s arm as they entered the oak parlor, where Sir 
Pitt and his wife were ready to receive them. Sir Pitt in black, Lady Jane in black, 
and my Lady Southdown with a large black head-piece of bugles and feathers, which 
waved on her ladyship’s head like an undertaker’s tray. _ 

Sir Pitt had judged correctly, that she would not quit the premises. She contented 
herself by preserving a solemn and stony silence, when in company of Pitt and his re- 
bellious wife, and by frightening the children in the nursery by the ghastly gloom of 

“her demeanor. Only avery faint bending of the head-dress and plumes welcomed Raw- 
don and his wife as those prodigals returned to their family. 5 

To say the truth, they were not affected very much one way or other by this cool- 
ness. Her ladyship was a person only of secondary consideration in their minds just 
then—they were intent upon the reception which the reigning brother and sister would 
afford them. ' 

Pitt, with rather a heightened color, went up and shook his brother by the hance ; 
and saluted Rebecca with a hand-shake and a very low bow. But Lady Jane took both 
the hands of her sister-in-law and kissed her affectionately. The embrace somehow 
brought tears into the eyes of the little adventuress—which ornaments, as we know, sae 
wore very seldom. The artless mark of kindness and confidence touched and pleased 
her ; and Rawdon, encouraged by this demonstration on his sister's part, twirled up 
his mustachios, and took leave to salute Lady Jane with a kiss, which caused her lady- 

: i i ] bs . . 
oe “Devilish see litle woman, Lady Jane,’’ was his verdict when he and his wife 
were together again. ‘‘ Pitt's got fat too, and is doing the thing handsomely. re 
can afford it,’’ said Rebecca, and agreed in her husband’s farther opinion “‘ that the 
mother-in-law was a tremendous old guy—and that the sisters were rather well-looking 
Meret; too, had been summoned from school to attend the funeral ceremonies. It 
seemed Sir Pitt Crawley, for the dignity of the house and family, had peas pen Mi 

have about the place as many persons in black as could possibly be assembled. “4 a 

men and maids of the house, the old women of the Almshouse, whom ae e Ss ay 

Pitt had cheated out of a great portion of their due, the parish clerk's fami yan ite 

special retainers of both hall and rectory were habited in sable ; added 'p these, ee 

undertaker’s men, at least a score, with crapes and hat-bands, and who made a goo ly 

n the great burying show took place-—but these are mute personages in our 
aving nothing to do or say, need occupy a very little space here. 

-ard to her sisters-in-law Rebecca did not attempt to forget her former po- 

ness toward them, but recalled it frankly and kindly, and asked them 
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about their studies with great gravity, and told them that she had thought of them 
many and many a day, and longed to know of their welfare. In fact you would have 
supposed that ever since she had left them she had not ceased to keep them uppermost 
in her thoughts, and to take the tenderest interest in their welfare. So supposed Lady 
Crawley herself and her young sisters. J 

‘‘She’s hardly changed since eight years,’’ said Miss Rosalind to Miss Violet as 
they were preparing for dinner. 

‘Those red-haired women look wonderfully well,’’ replied the other. 

‘‘Hers is much darker than it was; I think she must dye it,’’ Miss Rosalind 
added. ‘‘ She is stouter, too, and altogether improved,” continued Miss Rosalind, who 
was disposed to be very fat. 

‘At least she gives herself no airs, and remembers that she was our governess 
once,’ Miss Violet said, intimating that it befitted all governesses to keep their proper 
place, and forgetting altogether that she was granddaughter not only of Sir Walpole 
Crawley, but of Mr. Dawson of Mudbury, and so had a coal-scuttle in her scutcheon. 
There are other very well-meaning people whom one meets every day in Vanity Fair 
who are surely equally oblivious. 

“Tt can’t be true what the girls at the rectory said, that her mother was an opera- 
dancer——”’ 

‘* A person can't help their birth,’’ Rosalind replied with great liberality. ‘‘AndI 
agree with our brother that, as she is in the family, of course we are bound to notice 
her. I am sure Aunt Bute need not talk ; she wants to marry Kate to young Hooper, 
the wine-merchant, and absolutely asked him to come to the rectory for orders.’’ 

‘“T wonder whether Lady Southdown will go away ; she looked very glum upon 
Mrs. Rawdon,’ the other said. g 

‘©T wish she would. JZ won’t read the ‘Washerwoman of Finchley Common,’ ”’ 
vowed Violet, and so saying, and avoiding a passage at the end of which a certain 
coffin was placed with a couple of watchers, and lights perpetually burning in the 
closed room, these young women came down to the family dinner, for which the bell 
rang as usual. 

But before this Lady Jane conducted Rebecca to the apartments prepared for her, 

_ which, with the rest of the house, had assumed a very much improved appearance of 
order and comfort during Pitt’s regency, and here beholding that Mrs. -Rawdon’s mod- 
est little trunks had arrived, and were placed in the bedroom and dressing-room adjoin- 
ing, helped her to take off her neat black bonnet and cloak, and asked her sister-in-law 
in what more she could be useful. 

‘What I should like best,’? said Rebecca, ‘‘ would be to go to the nursery and ~ 
see your dear little children.” On which the two ladies looked very kindly at each 
other, and went to that apartment hand in hand. 

Becky admired little Matilda, who was not quite four years old, as the most charm- 
ing little love in the world ; and the boy, a little fellow of two years—pale, heavy-eyed, 
and large-headed, she pronounced to be a perfect prodigy in point of size, intelligence, 


and beauty. 
‘‘T wish mamma would not insist on giving him so much medicine,’’ Lady Jane 
said with a sigh. ‘‘I often think we should all be better without it.’” And then Lady 


Jane and her new-found friend had one of those confidential medical conversations 
about the children which all mothers, and most women, as I am given to understand, 
delight in, Fifty years ago, and when the present writer, being an interesting little 
boy, was ordered out of the room with the ladies after dinner, I remember quite well 
that their talk was chiefly about their ailments ; and putting this question directly to 
two or three since, I have always got from them the acknowledgment that times are not 
changed. Let my fair readers remark for themselves this very evening when they quit 
‘the dessert-table, and assemble to celebrate the drawing-room mysteries. Well—in half 
an hour Becky and Lady Jane were close and intimate friends—and in the course of the 
evening her ladyship informed Sir Pitt that she thought her new sister-in-law was a 
‘kind, frank, unaffected, and affectionate young woman. ; 

_ And so having easily won the daughter’s good-will, the indefatigable little woman. 
bent herself to conciliate the august Lady Southdown. As soon as she found her lady- 
ship alone, Rebecca attacked her on the nursery question at once, and said that her ¢ ah 
little boy was saved, actually saved, by calomel, freely administered, when all the p 
sicians in Parishad given the dear child up. And then she mentioned how often s 
had heard of Lady Southdown from that excellent man the Reverend Lawrence Grill 
minister of the chapel in May Fair, which she frequented ; and how her views rere ve 
much changed by circumstances and misfortunes ; and how she hoped that 
spent in worldliness and error might not incapacitate her from more ser 
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ye cpaers: She described how in former days she had been indebted to Mr, Crawley 
ane sce instruction, touched upon the “‘ Washerwoman of Finchley Common,”’ 
aes sie bea Baile ig pene Hor ae “bank Lady Emily, its gifted 
hopes of becoming Bishop of Caffrarias” on Sgr ee eee ens Rel gees 

But she crowned all, and confirmed herself in Lady Southdown’s favor, by feeling 
very much agitated and unwell after the funeral and requesting her ladyship’s medical 
advice, which the dowager not only gave, but, wrapped up in a bed-gown, and look- 
ing more like Lady Macbeth than evei, came privately in the night to Becky’s room 
with a parcel of favorite tracts, and a,medicine of her own composition which she in- 
sisted that Mrs. Rawdon should take. 

Becky first accepted the tracts, and began to examine them with great interest, en- 
gaging the dowager in a conversation concerning them and the welfare of her soul, by 
which means she hoped that her body might escape medication. But after the religious 
topics were exhausted, Lady Macbeth would not quit Becky’s chamber until her cup 
of night-drink was emptied too; and poor Mrs. Rawdon was compelled actually to as- 
sume a look of gratitude, and to swallow the medicine under the unyielding old dow- 
ager’s nose, who left her victim finally with a benediction. 

It did not much comfort Mrs. Rawdon; her countenance was very queer when 
Rawdon came in and heard what had happened ; and his explosions of laughter were 
as loud as usual, when Becky, with a fun which she could not disguise, even though 
it was at her own expense, described the oc- 
currence, and how she had been victimized 
by Lady Southdown. Lord Steyne, and her 
son in London, had many a laugh over 

: the story, when Rawdon and his wife re- 
turned to their quarters in May Fair. Becky 
acted the whole scene for them. She put 
on a night-cap and gown. She preached a 
great sermon in the true serious manner ; 
she lectured on the virtue.of the medicine 
which she pretended to administer, with a 

gravity of imitation so perfect that you would 
have thought it was the countess’s own 
Roman nose through which she snuffled. 
**Give us Lady Southdown and the black 
dose,’ was a constant cry among the folks 
in Becky’s little drawing-room in May Fait. 
And for the first time in her life the dowager 
Countess of Southdown was made amusing. 

Sir Pitt remembered the ,testimonies of 
respect and veneration which Rebecca had 
paid personally to himself in early days, 
and was tolerably well disposed toward her. 
The marriage, ill-advised as it was, had im- 
proved Rawdon very much—that was clear 
from the colonel’s altered habits and de- 
meanor—and had it not been a lucky union 
as regarded Pitt himself? The cunning dip- 
lomatist smiled inwardly as he owned that : 
he owed his fortune to it, and acknowledged that he at least ought not to cry out 
against it. His satisfaction was not removed by Rebecca’s own statements, behavior, 
and conversation. 

She doubled the deference which before had charmed him, calling out his conver- 
sational powers in such a manner as quite to surprise Pitt himself, who, always inclined 
to respect his own talents, admired them the more when Rebecca pointed them out to 
him. With her sister-in-law, Rebecca was satisfactorily able to prove that it was Mrs. 
Bute Crawley who brought about the marriage which she afterward so calumniated ; 

_ that it was Mrs. Bute’s avarice—who hoped to gain all Miss Crawley’s fortune, and de- 
ive Rawdon of his aunt’s favor—which caused and invented all the wicked reports 
inst Rebecca. ‘‘ She succeeded in making us poor,’’ Rebecca said, with an air of 
elical patience ; “‘ but how can I be angry with a woman who has given me one of 
e best husbands in the world? And has not her own avarice been sufficiently pun- 
ished by the ruin of her own hopes, and the loss of the property by which she set so much 
0 Poor!’ she cried. Dear Lady Jane, what care we for poverty? Iam used 
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to it from childhood, and Iam often thankful that Miss Crawley’s money has gone to re. 
store the splendor of the noble old family of which I am so proud to be a member. I 
am sure Sir Pitt will make a much better use of it than Rawdon would.” 

All these speeches were reported to Sir Pitt by the most faithful of wives, and in- 
creased the favorable impression which Rebecca made ; so much so that when on the 
third day after the funeral the family party were at dinner, Sir Pitt Crawley, carving 
fowls at the head of the table, actually said to Mrs. Rawdon, ‘‘Ahem! Jedecca, may I 
give you a wing ?’’—a speech which made the little woman’s eyes sparkle with pleasure. 


While Rebecca was prosecuting the above schemes and hopes, and Pitt Crawley 
arranging the funeral ceremonial and other matters connected with his future progress 
and dignity, and Lady Jane busy with her nursery, as far as her mother would let her, 
and the sun rising and setting, and the clock-tower bell of the hall ringing to dinner 
and to prayers as usual, the body of the late owner of Queen's Crawley lay in the apart- 
ment which he had occupied, watched unceasingly by the professional attendants who 
were engaged for that rite. A woman or two, and three or four undertaker’s men, the 
best whom Southampton could furnish, dressed in black, and of a proper stealthy and 
tragical demeanor, had charge of the remains which they watched turn about, having 
the housekeeper’s room for their place of rendezvous when off duty, where they played 
at cards in privacy and drank their beer. 

The members of the family and servants of the house kept away from the gloomy 
spot, where the bones of the descendant of an ancient line of knights and gentlemen 
lay, awaiting their final consignment to the family crypt. No regrets attended them, 
save those of the poor woman who had hoped to be Sir Pitt’s wife and widow, and who 
had fled in disgrace from the hall over which she had so nearly been aruler. Beyond 
her and a favorite old pointer he had, and between whom and himself an attachment sub- 
sisted during the period of his imbecility, the old man had not a single friend to mourn 
him, having indeed, during the whole course of his life, never taken the least pains to 
secure one. Could the best and kindest of us who depart from the earth have an oppor- 
tunity of revisiting it, I suppose he or she (assuming that any Vanity Fair feelings sub- 
sist in the sphere whither we are bound) would have a pang of mortification at finding 
how soon our survivors were consoled. And so Sir Pitt was forgotten—like the kindest 
and best of us—only a few weeks sooner. 

Those who will may follow his remains to the grave, whither they were borne on 
the appointed day, in the most becoming manner, the family in black coaches, with 
their handkerchiefs up to their noses, ready for the tears which did not come; the un- 
dertaker and his gentlemen in deep tribulation ; the select tenantry mourning out of 
compliment to the new landlord ; the neighboring gentry’s carriages, at three miles an 
hour, empty, and in profound affliction ; the parson speaking out the formula about 
‘our dear brother departed.’’ As long as we have a man’s body, we play our vanities 
upon it, surrounding it with humbug and ceremonies, laying it in state, and packing it 
up in gilt nails and velvet ; and we finish our duty by placing over it a stone, written 
all over with lies. Bute’s curate, a smart young,fellow from Oxford, and Sir Pitt 
Crawley, composed between them an appropriate Latin epitaph for the late lamented 
baronet ; and the former preached a classical sermon, exhorting the survivors not to 
give way to grief, and informing them in the most respectful terms that they also would 
be one day called upon to pass that gloomy and mysterious portal which had just 
closed upon the remains of their lamented brother. Then the tenantry mounted on 
horseback again, or stayed and refreshed themselves at the Crawley Arms. Then, after 
a lunch in the servants’ hall at Queen’s Crawley, the gentry’s carriages wheeled off to 
their different destinations ; then the undertaker’s men, taking the ropes, palls, velvets 
ostrich feathers, and other mortuary properties, clambered up on the roof of the hearse 
and rode off to Southamption. Their faces relapsed into a natural expression as the 
horses, clearing the lodge-gates, got into a brisker trot on the open road ; and squads 
of them might have been seen, speckling with black the public-house entrances, with 
pewter pots flashing in the sunshine. Sir Pitt’s invalid chair was wheeled away into 
a tool-house in the garden; the old pointer used to howl sometimes at first, but these 
were the only accents of grief which were heard in the hall of which Sir Pitt Crawley 
baronet, had been master for some threescore years. ‘ 


As the birds were pretty plentiful, and partridge-shooting is as it were the duty of 
an English gentleman of statesmanlike propensities, Sir Pitt Crawley, the first shock of 
grief over, went out a little and partook of that diversion in a white hat wi 


. 


round it. The sight of those fields of stubble and turnips, now his own, gave 
secret joys. Sometimes, and with an exquisite humility, he took no gun, bt 
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with a peaceful bamboo cane ; Rawdon, his big brother, and the keepers blazing away 
at his side. Pitt’s money and acres had a great effect upon his brother. The penni- 
less colonel became quite obsequious and respectful to the head of his house, and de- 
spised the milksop Pitt no longer. Rawdon listened with sympathy to his senior’s 
prospects of planting and draining ; gave his advice about the stables and cattle, rode 
over to Mudbury to look at a mare, which he thought would carry Lady Jane, and 
offered to break her, etc.; the rebellious dragoon was quite humbled and subdued, and 
became a most creditable younger brother. He had constant bulletins from Miss 
Briggs in London respecting little Rawdon, who was left behind there ; who sent‘ mes- 
sages of his own. ‘‘lam very well,’’ he wrote. ‘‘I hope you are very well. [ hope 
mammaisvery well. The pony isvery well. Grey takes me to ride in the park. I can 
canter. I met the little boy who rode before. He cried when he cantered. I do not 
cry.”’ Rawdon read these letters to his brother, and Lady Jane, who was delighted 
with them. The baronet promised to take charge of the lad at school ; and his kind- 
hearted wife gave Rebecca a bank-note, begging her to buy a present with it for her 
little nephew. 

One day followed another, and the ladies of the house passed their life in those 
calm pursuits and amusements which satisfy country ladies. Bellsrang to meals and to 
prayers. The young ladies took exercise on the pianoforte every morning after break- 
fast, Rebecca giving them the benefitsof her instruction. Then they put on thick shoes 
and walked in the park or shrubberies, or beyond the palings into the village, descend- 
ing upon’the cottages, with Lady Southdown’s medicine and iracts for the sick people 
there. Lady Southdown drove out in a pony-chaise, when Rebecca would take her 
place by the dowager’s side, and listen to her solemn talk with the utmost interest. She 
sang Handel and Haydn to the family of evenings, and engaged in a large piece of 
worsted work, as if she had been born to the business, and as if this kind of life was to 
continue with her until she should sink to the grave in a polite old age, leaving regrets 
and a great quantity of consols behind her—as if there were not cares and duns, 
schemes, shifts, and poverty, waiting outside the park gates, to pounce upon her when 
she issued into the world again. 

“It isn’t difficult to be a country gentleman’s wife,’’ Rebecca thought. “‘ I think 
[ could be a good woman if I had five thousand a year. I could dawdle about in the 
nursery, and count the apricots on the wall. I could water plants in a green-house, 
and pick off dead leaves from the geraniums. I could ask old women about their rheu- 
matisms, and order half a crown’s worth of soup for the poor. I shouldn’t miss it 
much out of five thousand a year. I could even drive out ten miles to dine at a neigh- 
bor’s, and dress in the fashions of the year before last. I could go to church and keep 
awake in the great family pew ; or go to sleep behind the curtains, with my veil down, 
if I only had practice. I could pay everybody, if I had but the money. This is what 
the conjurers here pride themselves upon doing. ‘They look down with pity upon us 
miserable sinners who have none. They think themselves generous if they give our 
children a five-pound note, and us contemptible if we are without one.’’ And who knows 
but Rebecca was right in her speculations—and that it was only a question of money 
and fortune which made the difference between her and an honest woman? If you take 
temptations into account, who is to say that he is better than his neighbor? A com- 
fortable career of prosperity, if it does not make people honest, at least keeps them so. 
An alderman coming from a turtle feast will not step out of his carriage to steal a leg 
of mutton ; but put him to starve, and see if he will not purloin a loaf. Becky con- 
soled herself by so balancing the chances and equalizing the distribution of good and 
evil in the world 

The old haunts, the old fields and woods, the copses, ponds, and gardens, the rooms 
of the old house where she had spent a couple of years seven years ago, were all care- 
fully revisited by her. She had been young there, or comparatively so, for she forgot 
the time when she ever was young—but she remembered her thoughts and feelings 
seven years back, and contrasted them with those which she had at present, now that 
she had seen the world and lived with great people, and raised herself far beyond her 

igi le station. 
Ge be packed beyond it, because I have brains,"’ Becky thought, ‘‘ and almost all 
the rest of the world are fools. 1 could not go back, and consort with those people 
now, whom I used to meet in my father’s studio. Lords come up to my door with 
stars and garters instead of poor artists with screws of tobacco in their pockets. I have 
a gentleman for my husband, and an earl’s daughter for my sister, in the very house 
where I was little better than a servant a few years ago. But am I much better to do 
now in the world than I was when I was the poor painter’s daughter, and wheedled the 
a the corner for sugar and tea? Suppose I had married Francis who was 
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so fond of me—I couldn’t have been much poorer than Iam now. Heigho! I wish I 
could exchange my position in society, and all my relations for a snug sum in the 
three per cent consols ;’’ for so it was that Becky felt the vanity of human affairs, 
and it was in those securities that she would have liked to cast anchor. 

It may perhaps have struck her that to have been honest and humble, to have done 
her duty, and to have marched straightforward on her way, would have brought her 
as near happiness as that path by which she was striving to attain it. But—just as the 
children at Queen’s Crawley went round the room, where the body of their father lay 
—if ever Becky had these thoughts, she was accustomed to walk round them, and not 
look in. She eluded them, and despised them—or at least she was committed to the 
other path from which retreat was now impossible. And for my part I believe that 
remorse is the least active of all a man’s moral senses—the very easiest to be deadened 
when wakened ; and in some never wakened at all. We grieve at being found out, 
and at the idea of shame or punishment ; but the mere sense of wrong makes very few 
people unhappy in Vanity Fair. ’ 

So Rebecca, during her stay at Queen’s Crawley, made as many friends of the 
mammon of unrighteousness as she could possibly bring under control. Lady Jane 
and her husband bade her farewell with the warmest demonstrations of good-will. 
They looked forward with pleasure to the time when, the family house in Gaunt Street 
being repaired and beautified, they were to meet again in London. - Lady Southdown 
made her up a packet of medicine, and sent a letter by her to the Rev. Lawrence Grills, 
exhorting that gentleman to save the brand who ‘‘ honored ’’ the letter from the burn- 
ing. Pitt accompanied them with four horses in the carriage to Mudbury, having sent 
on their baggage in a cart previously, accompanied with loads of game. 

‘* How happy you will be tosee your darling little boy again !’’ Lady Crawley said, 
taking leave of her kinswoman. 

‘*Oh so happy !”’ said Rebecca, throwing up the green eyes. She was immensely 
happy to be free of the place, and yet loth to go. Queen’s Crawley was abominably 
stupid ; and yet the air there was somehow purer than that which she had been ac- 
customed to breathe. Everybody had been dull, but had been kind in their way. “‘It 
is all the influence of a long course of three per cents,’’ Becky said to herself, and 
was right very likely. 

However, the London lamps flashed joyfully as the stage rolled into Piccadilly, and 
Briggs had made a beautiful fire in Curzon Street, and little Rawdon was up to welcome 
back his papa and mamma. - 


CHAPTER XLII. 
WHICH TREATS OF THE OSBORNE FAMILY. 


ONSIDERABLE time has elapsed since we have seen our respectable 
friend, old Mr. Osborne of Russell Square. He has not been the 
happiest of mortals since last we met him. Events have occurred 
which have not improved his temper, and in more instances than one 
he has not been allowed to have his own way. To be thwarted in 
this reasonable desire was always very injurious to the old gentleman ; 
and resistance became doubly exasperating when gout, age, loneli- 
ness, and the force of many disappointments combined to weigh him 
down. His stiff black hair began to grow quite white soon after his 
son’s death ; his face grew redder ; hishandstrembled more and more 

as he poured out his glass of port wine. He led his clerks a dire life in the city ; his 

family at home were not much happier. I doubt if Rebecca, whom we have seen piously 
praying for consols, would have exchanged her poverty and the dare-devil excitement 
and chances of her life for Osborne’s money and the humdrum gloom which enveloped 
him. He had proposed for Miss Swartz, but had been rejected scornfully by the par- 
tisans of that lady, who married her to a young sprig of Scotch nobility. He wasa 
man to have married a woman out of low life, and bullied her dreadfully afterward ; 
but no person presented herself suitable to his taste ;and instead he tyrannized over 
his unmarried daughter at home. She had a fine carriage and fine horses, and sat at 
the head of a table loaded with the grandest plate. She had a check-book, a prize 
footman to follow her when she walked, unlimited credit, and bows and compliments 
from all the tradesmen, and all the appurtenances of an heiress ; but she spent a woful 
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time. The little charity-girls at the Foundling, the sweeperess at the crossing, the 
poorest under-kitchen-maid in the servants’ hall, was happy compared to that unfortu- 
nate and now middle-aged young lady. 

Frederick Bullock, Esq.; of the house ef Bullock, Hulker, and Bullock, had mar- 
ried Maria Osborne, not without a great deal of difficulty and grumbling on Mr. Bul- 
lock’s part. George being dead and cut out of his father’s will, Frederick insisted that 
the half of the old gentleman’s property should be settled upon his Maria, and, indeed, 
for a long time, refused ‘‘ to come to the scratch’’ (it was Mr. Frederick’s own expres- 
sion) on any other terms. Osborne said Fred had agreed to take his daughter with 
twenty thousand, and he should bind himself to no more. ‘‘ Fred might take it and 
welcome, or leave it, and go and be hanged.’’ Fred, whose hopes had been raised 
when George had: been disinherited, thought himself infamously swindled by the old 
merchant, and for some time made as if he would break off the match altogether. Os- 
borne withdrew his account from Bullock and Hulker’s, went on ’Change with a horse- 
whip which he swore he would lay across the back of a certain scoundrel that should be 
nameless, and demeaned himself in his usual violent manner, Jane Osborne condoled 
with her sister Maria during this family feud. ‘‘I always told you, Maria, that it was 
your money he loved, and not you,”’ she said soothingly. ; 

‘ He selected me and my money at any rate; he didn’t choose you and yours,’’ re- 
plied Maria, tossing up her head. 

The rupture was, however, only temporary. Fred’s father and senior partners 
counselled him ‘to take Maria, even with the twenty thousand settled, half down, and 
half at the death of Mr. Osborne, with the chances of the further division of the prop- 
erty. So he ‘‘knuckled down’’ again, to use his own phrase; and sent old Hulker 
with peaceable overtures to Osborne. It was his father, he said, who would not hear 
of the match, and had made the difficulties ; he was most anxious to keep the engage- 
ment. The excuse was sulkily accepted by Mr. Osborne. Huiker and Bullock were a 
high family of the city aristocracy, and connected with the “‘ nobs’’ at the West pe 
It was something for the old man to be able to say, ‘‘ My son, sir, of the house of Hu ; 
ker, Bullock and Co., sir; my daughter’s cousin, Lady Mary Mango, Sir, daughter 9) 
the Right Hon. the Earl of Castlemouldy.”’ In his imagination he saw his house peo- 
pled by the ‘‘nobs.’’ So he forgave young Bullock, and consented that the marriage 

ace. ‘ ; 

> enamel affair—the bridegroom’s relatives giving the breakfast, the halite 
tions being near St. George's, Hanover Square, where the business took p age i e 
‘“nobs of the West End’’ were invited, and many of them signed the broke Mr. 
Mango and Lady Mary Mango were there, with the dear young Gwenpolns an ais 
ever Mango as bridesmaids ; Colonel Bludyer of the Dragoon Guards (eldest son at she 
house of Bludyer Brothers, Mincing Lane), another cousin of the bridegroom, and a 
Honorable Mrs. Bludyer ; the Honorable George Boulter, Lord leven S son, ane du 
lady, Miss Mango that was; Lord Viscount Castletoddy ; Honorab oJame fe ee 
and Mrs. McMull (formerly Miss Swartz), and a host of sssbinaahie®: who have a 

ried into Lombard Street, and done a great deal to ennoble picy ater 77 seh nigoae OR 

The young couple had a house near Berkeley Square, an : iy a 
hampton, among the banking ed ese spalcylare inate Siew ae is Ce ee 
a mésalliance by the ladies of his family, whose gran OTD ee Cane S ee 

ere allied through the husbands with some of the best bloo glan« i 
nad ences: bound by se nen pride and great care in the kay ens eae eae 
ing-book to make up for the defects of birth ; and felt it her duty to see he 
i little as possible. ; 
mie” TFht she stiduld utterly break with the old man, who =a ee Se.san Rise Ova 
ee econ, aan i pre CESS Se recites nae feelings ; and by 

t. But she was still y 1 1 
= aenaradl and sister to her mein bere 3 bene. or eter t i eyibin, Fails tea ah 
idin usse quare, gir L 

sca nabivcisert place, she did more harm than all Hapdieries diploma’ 

cola repair, and perilled her chance of her inheritance like a giddy, heedless crea 

as she was. ‘ oo ant tena tee meee 
‘© So Russell Square is not good enough for thes Maxie; Bee oh pie oii pane 

attlinge up the carriage-windows as he and his daughter é cacawl 

Mrs. F d ek Bullock's afterdinner. ‘‘ So she invites her father and sister to a oF 

day's dinner (if those sides, on ons an she. calls em were ee end the iadiok and 

d—d), and to meet city folks and littery men, spel SE ad 

the a iebiee to herself. Honorables? Damn heaoralay ehh ee pice aaah 

merchant, I am; and could buy the beggarly hounds over an . : 
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why, at one of her swarreys I saw one of 'em speak to a dam fiddler—a fellar I despise. 
And they won’t come to Russell Square, won't they ? Why, I'll lay my life I've got a 
better glass of wine, and pay a better figure for it, and can show a handsomer service ot 
silver, and can lay a better dinner on my mahogany, than ever they see on theirs—the 
cringing, sneaking, stuck-up fools. Drive on quick, James ; I want to get back to Rus- 
sell Square—ha, ha!’’ and he sank back into the corner with a furious laugh. With 
such reflections on his own superior merit, it was the custom of the old gentleman not 
unfrequently to console himself. 

Jane Osborne could not but concur in these opinions respecting her sister’s con- 
duct ; and when Mrs. Frederick’s first-born, Frederick Augustus Howard Stanley De- 
vereux Bullock, was born, old Osborne, who was invited to the christening and to be 
godfather, contented himself with sending the child a gold cup, with twenty guineas 
inside it for the nurse. ‘‘ That’s more than any of your lords will give, /’// warrant,”’ 
he said, and refused to attend at the ceremony. 

The splendor of the gift, however, caused great satisfaction to the house of Bullock. 
Maria thought that her father was very much pleased with her, and Frederick augured 
the best for his little son and heir. 

One can fancy the pangs with which Miss Osborne in her solitude in Russell 
Square read the Morning Post, where her sister’s name occurred every now and then, 
in the articles headed ‘‘ Fashionable Réunions,’’ and where she had an opportunity of 
reading a description of Mrs. F. Bullock’s costume, when presented at the drawing- 
room by Lady Frederica Bullock. Jane’s own life, as we have said, admitted of no 
such grandeur. It was an awful existence. She had to get up of black winter’s morn- 
ings to make breakfast for her scowling old father, who would have turned the whole 
house out of doors if his tea had not been ready at half-past eight. She remained si- 
lent opposite to him, listening to the urn hissing, and sitting in tremor while the parent 
read his paper and consumed his accustomed portion of muffins and tea. At half-past 
nine he rose and went to the city, and she was almost free till dinner-time to make 
visitations in the kitchen, and to scold the servants ; to drive abroad and descend upon 
the tradesmen, who were prodigiously respectful ; to leave her cards and her papa’s at 
the great glum respectable house of their city friends ; or tosit alone in the large draw- 
ing-room, expecting visitors ; and working at a huge piece of worsted by the fire, on the 
sofa, hard by the great Iphigenia clock, which ticked and tolled wth mournful loudness 
in the dreary room. The great glass over the mantelpiece, faced by the other great 
console glass at the opposite end of the room, increased and multiplied between them the 
brown holland bag in which the chandelier hung ; until you saw these brown holland 
bags fading away in endless perspectives, and this apartment of Miss Osborne’s seemed 


the centre of a system of drawing-rooms. When she removed the cordovan leather °* 


from the grand piano, and ventured to play a few notes on it, it sounded with a mourn- 
ful sadness, startling the dismal echoes of the house. George’s picture was gone, and 
laid up-stairs in a lumber-room in the garret ; and though there was a consciousness of 
him, and father and daughter often instinctively knew that they were thinking of him, 
no mention was ever made of the brave and once darling son. 

At five o’clock Mr. Osborne came back to his dinner, which he and his daughter 
took in silence (seldom broken, except when he swore and was savage, if the cooking 
was not to his liking), or which they shared twice in a month with a party of dismal 
friends of Osborne’s rank and age. Old Dr. Gulp and his lady from Bloomsbury 


Square ; old Mr. Frowser, the attorney, from Bedford Row, a very great man, and from 


his business, hand-in-glove with the ‘‘ nobs at the West End ;’’ old Colonel Livermore, 
of the Bombay Army, and Mrs. Livermore, from Upper Bedford Place ; old Sergeant 
Toffy and Mrs. Toffy ; and sometimes old Sir Thomas Coffin and Lady Coffin, from 
Bedford Square. Sir Thomas was celebrated as a hanging judge, and the particular 


_ tawny port was produced when he dined with Mr. Osborne. 


These people and their like gave the pompous Russell Square merchant pompous 
dinners back again. They had solemn rubbers of whist, when they went up-stairs after 
drinking, and their carriages were called at half-past ten. Many rich people, whom we 
poor devils are in the habit of envying, lead contentedly an existence like that above 
described. Jane Osborne scarcely ever met a man under sixty, and almost the only 
bachelor who appeared in their society was Mr. Smirk, the celebrated ladies’ doctor. 

I can’t say that nothing had occurred to disturb the monotony of this awful exist- 
ence ; the fact is, there had been a secret in poor Jane’s life which had made her father 
more savage and morose than even nature, pride, and over-feeding had made him. This 
secret was connected with Miss Wirt, who had a cousin an artist, Mr. Smee, very cele- 
brated since as a portrait-painter and R.A., but who once was glad enough to give 
drawing-lessons to ladies of fashion. Mr. Smee has forgotten where Russell Square is 
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1 ty Mh ha glad enough to visit it in the year 1818, when Miss Osborne had instruc- 

Smee (formerly a pupil of Sharpe of Frith Sireet, a dissolute, irregular, and unsuc- 
cessful man, but aman with great knowledge of his art} being the cousin of Miss 
Wirt, we say, and introduced by her to Miss Osborne, whose hand and heart were still 
free after various incomplete love affairs, felt a great attachment for this lady, and it is 
believed inspired one in her bosom. Miss Wirt was the confidante of this intrigue. I 
know not whether she used to leave the room where the master and his pupil were 
painting, in order to give them an opportunity for exchanging those vows and senti- 
ments which cannot be uttered advantageously in the presence of a third party ; I know 
not whether she hoped that should her cousin succeed in carrying off the rich mer- 
chant’s daughter, he would give Miss Wirt a portion of the wealth which she had en- 
abled him to win—all that is certain is, that Mr. Osborne got some hint of the transac- 
tion, came back from the city abruptly, and entered the drawing-room with his bam- 
boo cane; found the painter, the pupil, and the companion all looking exceedingly 
pale there; turned the former out of doors with menaces that he would break every 
bone in his skin, and half an hour afterward dismissed Miss Wirt likewise, kicking her 
trunks down the stairs, trampling on her band-boxes, and shaking his fists at her hack- 
ney coach as it bore her away. 

Jane Osborne kept her bedroom for many days. She was not allowed to have a 
companion afterward. Her father swore to her that she should not have a shilling of 
his money if she made any match without his concurrence ; and as he wanted a woman 
to keep his house, he did not choose that she should marry ; so that she was obliged to 
give up all projects with which Cupid had any share. During her papa’s life, then, she 
resigned herself to the manner of existence here described, and was content to be an 
old maid. Her sister, meanwhile, was having children with finer names every year— 


and the intercourse between the two grew fainter continually. “‘ Jane and I do not 
move in the same sphere of life.’’ Mrs. Bullock said. ‘‘ I regard her as a sister, of 
course ’’—which means—what does it mean when a lady says that she regards Jane as a 
sister ? 


It has been described how the Misses Dobbin lived with their father at a fine villa 
at Denmark Hill, where there were beautiful graperies and peach-trees which delighted 
little Georgy Osborne. The Misses Dobbin, who drove often to Brompton to see our 
dear Amelia, came sometimes to Russell Square too, to pay a visit to their old acquaint- 
ance Miss Osborne. I believe it was in consequence of the commands of their brother 
the major in India (for whom their papa had a prodigious respect), that they paid at- 
tention to Mrs. George ; for the major, the godfather and guardian of Amelia’s little 
boy, still hoped that the child’s grandfather might be induced to relent toward him, 
and acknowledge him for the sake of his son. The Misses Dobbin kept Miss Osborne 
acquainted with the state of Amelia’s affairs ; how she was living with her father and 
mother ; how poor they were; how they wondered what men, and such men as their 
brother and dear Captain Osborne, could find in such an insignificant little chit ; how 
she was still, as heretofore, a namby-pamby milk-and-water affected creature—but how 
the boy was really the noblest little boy ever seen—for the hearts of all women warm 
toward young children, and the sourest spinster is kind to them. 

One day, after great entreaties on the part of the Misses Dobbin, Amelia allowed 
little George to go and pass a day with them at Denmark Hill—a part of which day she 
spent herself in writing to the major in India. She congratulated him on the happy 
news which his sisters had just conveyed to her. She prayed for his prosperity, and 
that of the bride he had chosen. She thanked him for a thousand thousand kind offices 
and proofs of steadfast friendship to her in her affliction. She told him the last news 
about little Georgy, and how he was gone to spend that very day with his sisters in the 
country. She underlined the letter a great deal, and she signed herself affectionately © 
his friend, Amelia Osborne. She forgot to send any message of kindness to Lady 
O’Dowd as her wont was—and did not mention Glorvina by name, and only in italics, 
as the major’s dride, for whom she begged Jlessings. But the news of the marriage re- 
moved the reserve which she had kept up toward him. She was glad to be able to 
own and feel how warmly and gratefully she regarded him—and as for the idea of be- 
ing jealous of Glorvina (Glorvina, indeed !) Amelia would have scouted it, if an angel 
from heaven had hinted it to her. ‘ ‘ G4 

- That night, when Georgy came back in the pony-carriage in which he rejoiced, and 
in which he was driven by Sir Wm. Dobbin’s old coachman, he had round his neck a 
fine gold chain and watch. He said an old lady, not pretty, had given to him, who 
cried and kissed him a great deal. But he didn’t like her. He liked grapes very 


. 
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much, And he only liked his mamma, Amelia shrank and started ; the timid soul felt 
a presentiment of terror when she heard that the relations of the child’s father had seen 
him. 

Miss Osborne came back to give her father his dinner, He had made a good spec- 
ulation in the city, and was rather in a good humor that day, and chanced to remark 


the agitation under which she labored. ‘‘ What's the matter, Miss Osborne?’ he 

deigned to say. 
The woman burst into tears. ‘‘ O sir,’’ she said, ‘‘ I’ve seen little George. He is 

as beautiful as an angel—and so like him !’’ The old man opposite to her did not say 


a word, but flushed up, and began to tremble in every limb, 


CHAPTER XLIIL. 
IN WHICH THE READER HAS TO DOUBLE THE CAPE. 


HE astonished reader must be called upon to transport 
himself ten thousand miles to the military station of 
Bundlegunge, in the Madras division of our Indian em- 
pire, where our gallant old friends of the —th regiment 
are quartered under the command of the brave colonel, 
Sir Michael O’Dowd. Time has dealt kindly with that 
stout officer, as it does ordinarily with men who have 
good stomachs and good tempers, and are not perplexed 
over much by fatigue of the brain. The colonel plays 
a good knife and fork at tiffin, and resumes those weapons 
with great success at dinner. He smokes his hookah 
after both meals, and puffs as quietly while his wife 
scolds him, as he did under the fire of the French at 
Waterloo. Age and heat have not diminished the ac- 
tivity or the eloquence of the descendant of the Ma- 
lonys and the Molloys. Her ladyship, our old ac- 
quaintance, is as much at home at Madras as at Brussels 
—in the cantonment as under the tents. On the march 
you saw her at the head of the regiment seated on a 
royal elephant, a noble sight. Mounted on that beast, 
she has been into action with tigers in the jungle; she 
has been received by native princes, who have welcomed 
her and Glorvina into the recesses of their zenanas 

and offered her shawls and jewels which it went to her heart to refuse. The sentries of 

all arms salute her wherever she makes her appearance ; and she touches her hat gravely 
to their salutation. Lady O’Dowd is one of the greatest ladies in the Presidency of 

Madras—her quarrel with Lady Smith, wife of Sir Minos Smith the puisne judge, is 

still remembered by some at Madras when the colonel’s lady snapped her fingers in 

the judge’s lady’s face, and said she’d never walk behind ever a beggarly civilian. Even 
now, though it is five and twenty years ago, people remember Lady O’Dowd perform- 
ing a jig at Government House, where she danced down two aides-de-camp, a major of 

Madras cavalry, and two gentlemen of the civil service; and, persuaded by Major 

Dobbin, C.B., second in command of the —th, to retire to the supper-room, /assata non- 

dum satiata recesstt. 

: Peggy O’Dowd is indeed the same as ever ; kind in act and thought ; impetuous 

in temper ; eager to command ; a tyrant over her Michael; a dragon among all the 

ladies of the regiment ; a mother to all the young men, whom she tends in their sick- 
ness, defends in all their scrapes, and with whom Lady Peggy is immensely popular. 

But the subalterns’ and captains’ ladies (the major is unmarried) cabal against her a 

good deal. They say that Glorvina gives herself airs, and that Peggy herself is intol- 

erably domineering. She interfered with a little congregation which Mrs. Kirk had 
got up, and laughed the young men away from her sermons, stating that a soldier’s 
wife had no business to be a parson; that Mrs. Kirk would be much better mending 
her husband’s clothes ; and, if the regiment wanted sermons, that she had the finest in 
the world, those of her uncle, the dean. She abruptly put a termination to a flirtation 
which Lieutenant Stubble of the regiment had commenced with the surgeon’s wife, 
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threatening to come down upon Stubble for the money which he had borrowed from 
her (for the young fellow was still of an extravagant turn) unless he broke off at once 
and went to the Cape, on sick leave. On the other hand, she housed and sheltered 
Mrs. Posky, who fled from her bungalow one night, pursued by her infuriate husband, 
wielding his second brandy bottle, and actually carried Posky through the delirium 
tremens, and broke him of the habit of drinking, which had grown upon that officer, as 
all evil habits will grow upon men. In a word, in adversity she was the best of com- 
forters, in good fortune the most troublesome of friends; having a perfectly good 
opinion of herself always and an indomitable resolution to have hei own way. 

Among other points, she had made up her mind that Glorvina should marry our 
old friend Dobbin. Mrs. O’Dowd knew the major’s expectations and appreciated his 
good qualities and the high character which he enjoyed in his profession. Glorvina, a 
very handsome, fresh-colored; black-haired, blue-eyed young lady, who could ride a 
horse, or play a sonata with any girl out of the County Cork, seemed to be the very 
person destined to insure Dobbin's happiness—much more than that poor, good little 
weak-spur’ted Amelia, about whom he used to take on so—‘‘ Look at Glorvina enter a 
room,’’ Mrs. O’Dowd would say, ‘‘ and compare her with that poor Mrs. Osborne, who 
couldn’t say bo to a goose. She'd be worthy of you, major—you're a quiet man your- 
self, and want some one to talk for ye. And though she does not come of such good 
blood as the Malonys or Molloys, let me tell ye, she’s of an ancient family that any 
nobleman might be proud to marry into.”’ 

But before she had come to such a resolution, and determined to subjugate Major 
Dobbin by her endearments, it must be owned that Glorvina had practised them a good 
deal elsewhere. She had had a season in Dublin, and who knows how many in Cork, 
Killarney, and Mallow? She had flirted with all the marriageable officers whom the 
depdts of her country afforded, and all the bachelor squires who scemed eligible. She 
had been engaged to be married a half-score times in Ireland, besides the clergyman at 
Bath who used her so ill. She had flirted all the way to Madras with the captain and 
chief-mate of the Ramchunder East Indiaman, and had a season at the Presidency with 
her brother and Mrs. O'Dowd, who was staying there, while the major of the regiment 
was in command at the station. Everybody admired her there ; everybody danced with 
her ; but no one proposed who was worth the marrying ; one or two exceedingly young 
subalterns sighed after her, and a beardless civilian or two ; but she rejected these as 
beneath her pretensions ; and other and younger virgins than Glorvina were married be- 
fore her. There are women, and handsome women too, who have this fortune in life. 
They fall in love with the utmost generosity ; they ride and walk with half the army- 
list, though they draw near to forty, and yet the Misses O’Grady are the Misses 
O’Grady still; Glorvina persisted’ that but for Lady O’Dowd’s unlucky quarrel with 
the judge’s lady, she would have made a good match at Madras, where old Mr. Chut- 
ney, who was at the head of the civil service (and who afterward married Miss Dolby, 
a young lady only thirteen years of age, who had just arrived from school in Europe), 
was just at the point of proposing to her. } : 

Well, although Lady O’Dowd and Glorvina quarrelled a great number of times 
every day, and upon almost every conceivable subject—indeed, if Mick O Dowd had 
not possessed the temper of an angel two such women constantly about his ears would 
have driven him out of his senses—yet they agreed between themselves on this point, 
that Glorvina should marry Major Dobbin, and were determined that the major should 
have no rest until the arrangement was brought about. Undismayed by forty or fifty 
previous defeats, Glorvina laid siege tohim. She sang Irish melodies at him unceas- 
ingly. She asked him so frequently and pathetically, Will ye come to the bower? that 
it isa wonder how any man of feeling could have resisted the invitation. She was 
never tired of inquiring, if sorrow had his young days faded ; and was ready to listen 
and weep like Desdemona at the stories of his dangers and his campaigns. It has been 
said that our honest and dear old friend used to perform on the flute in private ; Glor- 
vina insisted upon having duets with him, and Lady O’Dowd would rise and artlessly 
quit the room, when the young couple were so engaged. Glorvina forced the major 
to ride with her of mornings. The whole cantonment saw them set out and return. 
She was constantly writing notes over to him at his house, borrowing his books, and 
scoring with her great pencil-marks such passages of sentiment or humor as awakened 
her sympathy. She borrowed his horses, his servants, his spoons, and palankin—no 
wonder that public rumor assigned her to him, and that the major’s sisters in Eng- 
land should fancy they were about to have a sister-in-law. rule: 

Dobbin, who was thus vigorously besieged, was in the meanwhile in a state of the 
most odious tranquillity. He used to laugh when the young fellows of the regiment 
joked him about Glorvina’s manifest attentions to him. Bah !’’ said he, ‘‘ she is only 
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keeping her hand in—she practises upon me as she does upon Mrs. Tozer’s piano, be- 
cause it’s the most handy instrument in the station. I am much too battered and old 
for such a fine young lady as Glorvina.’’ And so he went on riding with her, and 
copying music and verses into her albums, and playing at chess with her very sukmis- 
sively ; for it is with these simple amusements that some officers in India are accustomed 
to while away their leisure moments ; while others of a less domestic turn hunt hogs, 
and shoot snipes, or gamble and smoke cheroots, and betake themselves to brandy and 
water. As for Sir Michael O’Dowd, though his lady and her sister both urged him to 
call upon the major to explain himself, and not keep on torturing a poor innocent girl 
in that shameful way, the old soldier refused point-blank to have anything to do with 
the conspiracy. ‘‘ Faith, the major’s big enough to choose for himself,’’ Sir Michael 
said; ‘‘he’ll ask ye when he wants ye ;’’—or else he would turn the matter off jocu- 
larly, declaring that ‘‘ Dobbin was too young to keep house, and had written home to 
ask leave of his mamma.’’ Nay, he went farther, and in private communications with 
his major, would caution and rally him—crying, ‘‘ Mind your oi, Dob, my boy, them 
girls is bent on mischief—me lady has just got a box of gowns from Europe, and 
there’s a pink satin for Glorvina, which will finish ye, Dob, if it’s in the power of 
woman or satin to move ye.”’ 

But the truth is, neither beauty nor fashion could conquer him. Our honest 
friend had but one idea of a woman in his head, and that one did not in the least re- 
semble Miss GlorvinaO’ Dowd 
in pink satin. A gentle little 
woman in black, with large 
eyes and brown hair, seldom 
speaking, save when spoken 
to, and then in a voice not the 
least resembling Miss Glor- 
vina’s—a soft young mother 
tendingan infant, and beckon- 
ing the major up with a smile 
to look at him—a rosy- 
cheeked lass coming singing 
into the room in Russell 
Square, or hanging on George 
Osborne’s arm, happy and 
loving—there was but this 
image that filled our honest 
major’s mind by day and by 
night, and reigned over it al- 
ways. Very likely Amelia 
was not like the portrait the 
major had formed of her: 
there was a figure in a book 
of fashions which his sisters 
had in England, and with 
which William had made away 
\ privately, pasting it into the 
Wh, lid of his desk, and fancying 
he saw some resemblance to 
Mrs. Osborne in the print, 
whereas I have seen it, and 
can vouch that it is but the 
picture of a high-waisted 
gown with an impossible 
doll’s face simpering over it 
—and, perhaps, Mr. Dobbin’s 
sentimental Amelia was no 

: more like the real one than 
this absurd little print which he cherished. But what man in love, of us, is better in- 
formed ? or is he much happier when he sees and owns his delusion? Dobbin was 
under this spell. He did not bother his friends and the public much about hi& feelings, 
or indeed lose his natural rest or appetite on account of them. His head has grizzled 
since we saw him last ; and a line or two of silver may be seen in the soft brown hair 
likewise. But his feelings are not in the least changed or oldened ; and his love remains 
as fresh as a man’s recollections of boyhood are. 
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We have said how the two Misses Dobbin and Amelia, the major’s correspondents 
in Europe, wrote him letters from England; Mrs. Osborne congratulating him with 
great candor and cordiality upon his approaching nuptials with Miss O’Dowd. 

Your sister has just kindly visited me,’’ Amelia wrote in her letter, ‘‘ andlin- 
formed me of an énteresting event, upon which I beg to offer my most sincere congratulations. 
I hope the young lady to whom | hear you are to be wnited will in every respect prove 
worthy of one who is himself all kindness and goodness. The poor widow has only 
her prayers to offer, and her cordial wishes for your prosperity! Georgy sends his love 
to his dear godpapa, and hopes that you will not forget him. I teil him that you are 
about to form other ties, with one who I am sure merits a// your affection, but that, al- 
though such ties must of course be the strongest and most sacred, and supersede ai 
others, yet that I am sure the widow and the child whom you have ever protected and 
loved will always have a corner in your heart.’’ The letter, which has been before alluded to, 
went on in this strain, protesting throughout as to the extreme satisfaction of the writer. 

This letter, which arrived by the tery same ship which brought out Lady O’Dowd’s 
box of millinery from London (and which 
you may be sure Dobbin opened before any 
one of the other packets which the mail 
brought him), put the receiver into sucha 
state of mind that Glorvina, and her pink 
Satin, and everything belonging to her, be- 
came perfectly odious to him. The major 
cursed the talk of women; and the sex in 
general. Everything annoyed him that day 
—the parade was insufferably hot and weari- 
some. Good heavens, was a man of intel- 
lect to waste his life, day after day, inspect- 
ing cross-belts, and putting fools through 
their manceuvres? The senseless chatter of 
the young men at mess was more than ever 
jarring. What cared he, a man on the high 
road to forty, to know how many snipes 
Lieutenant Smith had shot, or what were 
the performances of Ensign Brown’s mare? 
The jokes about the table filled him with 
shame. He was too old to listen to the 
banter of the assistant-surgeon and the slang 
of the youngsters, at which old O’ Dowd, 
with his bald head and red face, laughed 
quite easily. The old man had listened to 
those jokes any time these thirty years— Dob- 
bin himself had been fifteen years hearing 
them. And after the boisterous dulness of the 
mess-table, the quarrels and scandal of the ladies of the regiment! It was unbearable, 
shameful. ‘‘O Amelia, Amelia,’’ he thought, ‘‘ you to whom I have been so faithful— 
you reproach me! It is because you cannot feel for me, that I drag on this wearisome 
life. And you reward me after years of devotion by giving me your blessing upon my 
marriage, forsooth, with this flaunting Irish girl!’ Sick and sorry felt poor William 
more than ever wretched and lonely. He would like to have done with life and its 
vanity altogether—so bootless and unsatisfactory the struggle, so cheerless and dreary 
the prospect seemed to him. He lay all that night sleepless, and yearning to go home. 
Amelia’s letter had fallen as a blank upon him. No fidelity, no constant truth and 
passion, could move her into warmth. She would not see that he loved her. Tossing 
in his bed, he spoke out to her. ‘‘ Good God, Amelia ’’ he said, ‘‘ don’t you know 
that I only love you in the world—you, who are a stone to me—you, whom I tended 
through months and months of illness and grief, and who bade me farewell with a 
smile on your face, and forgot me before the door shut between us!’ The native ser- 
vants lying outside his verandas beheld with wonder the major, so cold and quiet or- 
dinarily, at present so passionately moved and cast down. Would she have pitied him 
had she seen him? He read over and over all the letters which he ever had from her 
letters of business relative to the little property which he had made her believe her 
husband had left to her—brief notes of invitation—every scrap of writing that she had 
ever sent to him—how cold, how kind, how hopeless, how selfish they were ! 

Had there been some kind, gentle soul nearat hand who could read and appreciate 
this silent, generous heart, who knows but that the reign of Amelia might have been 
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over, and that friend William’s love might have flowed into a kinder channel? But 
there was only Glorvina of the jetty ringlets with whom his intercourse was familiar, 
and this dashing young woman was not bent upon loving the major but rather on 
making the major admire Aery—a most vain and hopeless task too, at least considering 
the means that the poor girl possessed to carry it out. She curled her hair and showed 
her shoulders at him, as much as to say, did ye ever see such jet ringlets and such a 
complexion? She grinned at him so that he might see that every tooth in her head was 
sound—and he never heeded all these charms. Very soon after the arrival of the box 
of millinery, and perhaps indeed in honor of it, Lady O’Dowd and the ladies of the 
king’s regiment gave.a ball to the company’s regiments and the civilians at the station. 
Glorvina sported the killing pink frock, and the major, who attended the party and 
walked very ruefully ‘up and down the rooms, never so much as perceived the pink gar- 
ment. Glorvina danced past him in a fury with all the young subalterns of the sta- 
tion, and the major was not in the least jealous of her performance, or angry because 
Captain Bangles of the cavalry handed her to supper. It was not jealousy, or frocks or 
shoulders, that could move him, and Glorvina had nothing more. 

So these two were each exemplifying the vanity of this life, and each longing for 
what he or she could not get. Glorvinacried with rage at the failure. She had set her 
mind on the major ‘‘ more than on any of the others,’’ she owned, sobbing. “‘ He’ll 
break my heart, he will, Peggy,’’ she would whimper to her sister-in-law when they 
were good friends ; ‘‘ sure every one of me frocks must be taken in—it’s such a skeleton 
I'm growing.’’ Fat or thin, laughing or melancholy, on horseback or the music-stool, 
it was all the same to the major. And the colonel, puffing his pipe and listening to 
these complaints, would suggest that Glory should have some black frocks out in the 
next box from London, and told a mysterious story of a lady in Ireland who died of 
grief for the loss of her husband before she got ere a one. 

While the major was going on in this tantalizing way, not proposing, and declining 
to fall in love, there came another ship from Europe bringing letters on board, and 
among them some more for the heartless man. These were home letters bearing an 
earlier post-mark than that of the former packets, and as Major Dobbin recognized 
among his the handwriting of his sister, who always crossed and recrossed her letters to 
her brother—gathered together all the possible bad news which she could collect, 
abused him and read him lectures with sisterly frankness, and always left him misera-. 
ble for the day after ‘‘ dearest William "’ had achieved the perusal of one of her epistles 
-—the truth must be told that dearest William did not hurry himself to break the seal 
of Miss Dobbin’s letter, but waited for a particularly favorable day and mooé for doing 
so. A fortnight before, moreover, he had written to scold her for telling those absurd 
stories to Mrs. Osborne, and had dispatched a letter in reply to that lady, undeceiving 
her with respect to the reports concerning him, and assuring her that “‘he had no sort 
of present intention of altering his condition.”’ 

Two or three nights after the arrival of the second package of leters, the major had 
passed the evening pretty cheerfully at Lady O’Dowd’s house, where Glorvina thought 
that he listened with rather more attention than usual to the Meeting of the Wathers, 
the Minsthrel Boy, and one or two other specimens of song with which she favored him 
(the truth is, he was no more listening to Glorvina than to the howling of the jackals in 
the moonlight outside, and the delusion was hers as usual), and having played his game 
at chess with her, (cribbage with the surgeon was Lady O’Dowd’s favorite evening pas- 
time), Major Dobbin took leave of the colonel’s family at his usual hour, and retired to 
his own house. i, 

There on his table, his sister’s letter lay reproaching him. He took it up, ashamed 
rather of his negligence regarding it, and prepared himself for a disagreeable hour’s 
communing with that crabbed-handed ‘absent relative. . . It may have been an hour 
after the major’s departure from the colonel’s house—Sir Michael was sleeping the 
sleep of the just ; Glorvina had arranged her black ringlets in the innumerable little 
bits of paper in which it was her habit to confine them ; Lady O’Dowd, too, had gone 
to her bed in the nuptial chamber, on the ground floor, and had tucked her mosquito 
curtains round her fair form, when the guard at the gates of the commanding officer’s 
compound beheld Major Dobbin, in the moonlight, rushing toward the house with a 
swift step and a very agitated countenance, and he passed the sentinel and went up to 
the windows of the colonel’s bed-chamber. 

‘*O’Dowd—Colonel !”” said Dobbin, and kept up a great shouting. 

‘* Heavens, meejor!’’ said Glorvina of the curl-papers, putting out her head too, 
from her window. 

‘‘What is it, Dob, my boy ?’’ said the colonel, expecting there was a fire in the 
station, or that the route had come from headquarters. 
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‘“I—I must have leave of absence. 1 must go to England—on the most urgent pri- 
vate affairs,’’ Dobbin said. 


‘Good heavens, what has happened '"’ thought Glorvina, trembling with all the 
papillotes. 

‘IT want to be offi—now-—to-night,’’ Dobbin continued ; and the colonel getting 
up, came out to parley with him. 

In the postscript of Miss Dobbin’s cross-letter, the major had just come upon a 
paragraph, te the following effect: ‘‘I drove yesterday to see your old acguaintance, 
Mrs. Osborne. The wretched place they live at, since they were bankrupts, you know 
—Mr. S., to judge from a érass plate on the door of his hut (it is little better) is a coal- 
merchant. The little boy, your godson,.is certainly a fine child, though forward, and 
inclined to be saucy and self-willed. But we have taken notice of him as you wish it, 
and have introduced him to his aunt, Miss O., who was rather pleased with him. Per- 
haps his grandpapa, not the bankrupt one, who is almost doting, but Mr. Osborne, of 
Russell Square, may be induced to relent toward the child of your friend, A7s erring 
and self-willed son. And Amelia will not be ill-disposed to give him up. The widow is 
consoled, and is about to marry a reverend gentleman, the Rev. Mr. Binny, one of the 
curates of Brompton. A poor match. But Mrs. O. is getting old, and I saw a great 
deal of gray in her hair—she was in very good spirits ; and your little godson overate 
himself at our house. Mamma sends her love with that of your affectionate, Ann Dob- 
bin.” " 


CHAPTER XLIV. 


A ROUNDABOUT CHAPTER BETWEEN LONDON AND HAMPSHIRE. 


UR old friends the Crawleys’ family house, in Great Gaunt Street, 
still bore over its front the hatchment which had been placed 
there as a token of mourning for Sir Pitt Crawley’s demise, yet 
this heraldic emblem was in itself a. very splendid and gaudy 
piece of furniture, and all the rest of the mansion became more 
brilliant than it had ever been during the late baronet’s reign. 
The black outer coating of the bricks was removed, and they ap- 
peared with a cheerful blushing face streaked with white; the 
old bronze lions of the knocker were gilt handsomely, the rail- 
ings painted, and the dismallest house in Great Gaunt Street be- 
came the smartest in the whole quarter, before the green leaves 
in Hampshire had replaced those yellowing ones which were on 
the trees in Queen’s Crawley avenue when old Sir Pitt Crawley 
passed under them for the last time. 

A little woman, with acarriage to correspond, was perpetually 

seen about this mansion ; an elderly spinster, accompanied by a 
little boy, also might be remarked coming thither daily. It was 
Miss Briggs and little Rawdon, whose business it was to see to 
the inward renovation of Sir Pitt's house, to superintend the 
female band engaged in stitching the blinds and hangings, to 
———___— poke and rummage in the drawers and cupboards crammed with 
= the dirty relics and congregated trumperies of a couple of gene- 
rations of Lady Crawleys, and to take inventories of the china, 
the glass, and other properties in the closets and store-rooms. 

Mrs. Rawdon Crawley was general-in-chief over these arrangements, with full or- 
ders from Sir Pitt to sell, barter, confiscate, or purchase furniture ; and she enjoyed 
herself not a little in an occupation which gave full scope to her taste and ingenuity. 
The renovation of the house was determined upon when Sir Pitt came to town in No- 
vember to see his lawyers, and when he passed nearly a week in Curzon Street, under 
the roof of his affectionate brother and sister. ' 

He had put up at a hotel at first ; but Becky, as soon as she heard of the baro- 
net’s arrival, went off alone to greet him, and returned in an hour to Curzon Street 
with Sir Pitt in the carriage by her side. It was impossible sometimes to resist this 
artless little creature’s hospitalities, so kindly were they pressed, so frankly and amia- 
bly offered. Becky seized Pitt’s hand in a transport of gratitude when he agreed to 
come. ‘‘ Thank you,’’ she said, squeezing it, and looking into the baronet’s eyes, who 
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blushed a good deal ; ‘‘ how happy this will make Rawdon !’’ She bustled up to Pitt's 
bedroom, leading on the servants, who were carrying his trunks thither. She came in 
herself laughing, with a coal-scuttle out of her own room. ; 

A fire was blazing already in Sir Pitt's apartment (it was Miss Briggs’s room, by 
the way, who was sent up stairs to sleep with themaid). ‘‘I knew I should bring you,’ 
she said, with pleasure beaming in her glance, 
Indeed, she was really sincerely happy at hav- 
ing him for a guest. ‘ 

Becky made Rawdon dine out once or twice 
on business, while Pitt stayed with them, and 
the baronet passed the happy evening alone with 
her and Briggs. She went down-stairs to the 
kitchen and actually cooked little dishes for him. 
‘‘Isn’t it a good salmi?’”’ she said; ‘‘I made it 
for you. I can make you better dishes than 
that ; and will when you come to see me.”’ 

‘Everything you do, you do well,’’ said the 
baronet, gallantly. ‘‘ The salmi is excellent in- 
deed;”* 

‘“A poor man’s wife,’’ Rebecca replied, gay- 
ly, ‘‘must make herself useful, you know ;”’ on 
which her brother-in-law vowed that “‘ she was 
fit to be the wife of an emperor, and that to be 
skilful in domestic duties was surely one of the 
most charming of woman’s qualities.’’ And Sir 
Pitt thought, with something like mortification, 
of Lady Jane at home, and of a certain pie 
which she had insisted on making, and serving 
to him at dinner—a most abominable pie. 

: Besides the salmi, which was made of 

ae a Lord Steyne’s pheasants from his lordship’s 
cottage of Stillbrook, Becky gave her brother-in-law a bottle of white wine, some that 
Rawdon had brought with him from France, and had picked up for nothing, the little 
story-teller said ; whereas, the liquor was, in truth, some White Hermitage from the 
Marquis of Steyne’s famous cellars, which brought fire into the baronet’s pallid cheeks 
and a glow into his feeble frame. 

Then when he had drunk up the bottle of petit vin blanc, she gave him her hand and 
took him up to the drawing-room, and made him snug on the sofa by the fire, and let 
him talk as she listened with the tenderest kindly interest, sitting by him, and hem- 
ming a shirt for her dear little boy. Whenever Mrs. Rawdon wished to be particularly 
humble and virtuous, this little shirt used to come out of her work-box. It had got to 
be too small for Rawdon long before it was finished. ‘ 

Well, Rebecca listened to Pitt, she talked to him, she sang to him, she coaxed him, 
and cuddled him, so that he found himself more and more glad every day to get back 
from the lawyer’s at Gray’s Inn, to the blazing fire in Curzon Street—a gladness in 
which the men of law likewise participated, for Pitt’s harangues were of the longest— 
and so that when he went away he felt quite a pang at departing. How pretty she . 
looked kissing her hand to him from the carriage and waving her handkerchief when 
he had taken his pace in the mail! She put the handkerchief to her eyes once. He 
pulled his sealskin cap over his, as the coach drove away, and, sinking back, he 
thought to himself how she respected him and how he deserved it, and how Rawdon 
was a foolish dull fellow who didn’t half appreciate his wife ; and how mum and stupid 
his own wife was compared to that brilliant little Becky. Becky had hinted every one 
of these things herself, perhaps, but so delicately and gently that you hardly knew 
‘when or where. And before they parted, it was agreed that the house in London 
should be redecorated for the next season, and that the brothers’ families should meet 
again in the country at Christmas. i 

‘‘T wish you could have got a little money out of him,’’ Rawdon said to his wife 
moodily when the baronet was gone. ‘‘I should like to give something to old Raggles, 
hanged if I shouldn’t. It ain’t right, you know, that the old fellow should be kept 
out of all his money. It may be inconvenient, and he might let to somebody else be- 
sides us, you know.”’ 

‘“Tell him,’’ said Becky, “‘ that as soon as Sir Pitt's affairs are settled, ore 
will be paid, and give him a little something on account. Here’s a check t 
Jeft for the boy,’’ and she took from her bag and gave her husband a paper w 
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drother had handed over to her, on behalf of the little son and heir of the younger 
branch of the Crawleys. : 

_The truth is, she had tried personally the ground on which her husband expressed 
a wish that she should venture—tried it ever so delicately, and found it unsafe. Even 
at a hint about embarrassments, Sir Pitt Crawley was off and alarmed. And he be- 
gan_a long speech, explaining how straitened he himself was in money matters ; how 
the tenants would not pay ; how his father’s affairs, and the expenses attendant upon 
the demise of the old gentleman, had involved him ; how he wanted to pay off incum- 
brances ; and how the bankers and agents were overdrawn ; and Pitt Crawley ended 
by making a compromise with his sister-in-law, and giving her a very small sum for the 
benefit of her little boy. 

Pitt knew how poor his brother and his brother's family must be. It could not 
have escaped the notice of such a cool and experienced old diplomatist, that Rawdon’s 
family had nothing to live upon, and that houses and carriages are not to be kept for 
nothing. He knew very well that he was the proprietor or appropriator of the money 
which, according to all proper calculation, ought to have fallen to his younger brother, 
and he had, we may be sure, some secret pangs of remorse within him, which warned 
him that he ought to perform some act of justice, or, let us say, compensation, toward 
these disappointed relations. A just, decent man, not without brains, who said his 
prayers, and knew his catechism, and did his duty outwardly through life, he could not 
be otherwise than aware that something was due to his brother at his hands, and that 
morally he was Rawdon’s debtor. 

But as one reads in the columns of the Zzmes newspaper every now and then queer 
announcements from the Chancellor of the Exchequer, acknowledging the receipt of 
450 from A. B., or £10 from W. T., as conscience-money, on account of taxes due by 
the said A. B. or W. T., which payments the penitents beg the Right Honorable gentle- 
man to acknowledge through the medium of the public press :—so is the chancellor 
no doubt, and the reader likewise, always perfectly sure that the above-named A. B. 
and W. T. are only paying a very small instalment of what they really owe, and that 
the man who sends up a twenty-pound note has very likely hundreds or thousands 
more for which he ought to account. Such, at least, are my feelings, when I see A. B. 
or W.T’s., insufficient acts of repentance. And I haveno doubt that Pitt Crawley’s con- 
trition, or kindness if you will, toward his younger brother, by whom he had so much 
profited, was only a very small dividend upon the capital sum in which he was indebted 
to Rawdon. Not everybody is willing to pay evenso much. To part with money is 
a sacrifice beyond almost all men endowed with a sense of order. There is scarcely any 
many alive who does not think himself meritorious for giving his neighbor five pounds. 
Thriftless gives, not froma beneficent pleasure in giving, but from a lazy delight in 
spending. He would not deny himself one enjoyment: not his opera-stall, not his 
horse, not his dinner, not even the pleasure of giving Lazarus the five pounds. Thrifty, 
who is good, wise, just, and owes no man a penny, turns from a beggar, haggles with a 
hackney-coachman, or denies a poor relation, and I doubt which is the most selfish of 
the two. Money has only a different value in the eyes of each. 

So, in a word, Pitt Crawley thought he would do something for his brother, and 
then thought that he would think about it some other time. 

And with regard to Becky, she was not a woman who expected too much from the 
generosity of her neighbors, and so was quite content with all that Pitt Crawley had done 
for her. She was acknowledged by the head of the family. If Pitt would not give her 
anything, he would get something for her some day. If she got no money from her 
brother-in-law, she got what was as good as money—credit. Raggles was made rather 
easy in his mind by the spectacle of the union between the brothers, bya small payment 
on the spot, and by the promise of a much larger sum speedily to be assigned to him. 
And Rebecca told Miss Briggs, whose Christmas dividend upon the little sum lent by 
her Becky paid with an air of candid joy, and as if her exchequer was brimming over 
with gold—Rebecca, we say, told Miss Briggs, in strict confidence, that she had con- 
ferred with Sir Pitt, who was famous as a financier, on Briggs’ special behalf, as to the 
most profitable investment of Miss B.’s remaining capital: that S.r Pitt, after much 
consideration, had thought of a most safe and advantageous way 1n which Briggs could 
Jay out her money ; that, being especially interested in her as an attached friend of the 
late Miss Crawley, and of the whole family, and that long before he left town he had 
recommended that she should be ready with the money at a moment s notice, SO as to 
e at the most favorable opportunity the shares which Sir Pitt had in his eye. 
liss Briggs was very grateful for this mark of Sir Pitt’s attention—it came so 
ed, she said, for she never should have thought of removing the money from 
1ds—and the delicacy enhanced the kindness of the office : and she promised to 
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see her man of business immediately, and be ready with her little cash at the proper 
hour. Gs 

And this worthy woman was so grateful for the kindness of Rebecca in the matter, 
and for that of her generous benefactor, the colonel, that she went out and spent a 
great part of her half year’s dividend in the purchase of a black velvet coat for little 
Rawdon, who, by the way, was grown almost too big for black velvet now, and was of 
a size and age befitting him for the assumption of the virile jacket and pantaloons. 

He was a fine open-faced boy, with blue eyes and waving flaxen hair, sturdy in 

Sein, but generous and soft in heart : fondly attaching himself to all who were good to 
him-—to the pony—to Lord Southdown, who gave him the horse (he used to blush and 
glow all over when he saw that kind young nobleman)—to the groom who had charge 
of the pony—to Molly, the cook, who crammed him with ghost stories at night, and 
with good things from the dinner—to Briggs, whom he plagued and laughed at—and to 
his father especially, whose attachment toward the lad was curious too to witness. 
Here, as he grew to be about eight years old, his attachments may be said to have 
ended. The beautiful mother-vision had faded away after a while. During near two 
years she had scarcely spoken to the child. She disliked him. He had the measles 
and the hooping-cough. Hebored her. One day when he was standing at the landing- 
place, having crept down from the upper regions, attracted by the sound of his 
mother’s voice, who was singing to Lord Steyne, the drawing-room door opening 
suddenly, discovered the little spy, who but a moment before had been rapt in delight, 
and listening to the music. 

His mother came out and struck him violently a couple of boxes on the ear. He 
heard a laugh. from the marquis in the inner room (who was amused by this free and 
artless exhibition of Becky’s temper), and fled down below to his friends of the kitchen, 
bursting in an agony of grief. 

‘“It is not because it hurts me,”’ little Rawdon gasped out—‘‘ only—only ’’—sobs 
and tears wound up the sentence in a storm. It was the little boy’s heart that was 
bleeding. ‘‘ Why mayn’t I hear her singing? Why don’t she ever sing to me—as she 
does to that bald-headed man witn the large teeth ?”’ He gasped out at various inter- 
vals these exclamations of rage and grief. The cook looked at the housemaid : the 
housemaid looked knowingly at the footman—the awful kitchen inquisition which sits 
in judgment in every house, and knows everything—sat on Rebecca at that moment. 

After this incident, the mother’s dislike increased to hatred: the consciousness 
that the child was in the house was a reproach and a pain to her. His very sight an- 
noyed her. Fear, doubt, and resistance sprang up, too, in the boy’s own bosom. 
They were separated from that day of the boxes on the ear. 

Lord Steyne also heartily disliked the boy. When they met by mischance, he made 
sarcastic bows or remarks to the child, or glared at him with savage-looking eyes. 
Rawdon used to stare him in the face, and double his little fists in return. He knew 

-his enemy : and this gentleman, of all who came to the house, was the cae who angered 
him most. One day the footman found him squaring his fists at Lord Steyne’s hat in 
the hall. The footman told the circumstance as a good joke to Lord Steyne’s coach- 
man: that officer imparted it to Lord Steyne’s gentleman, and to the servants’ hall in 
general. And very soon afterward, when Mrs. Rawdon Crawley made her appearance 
at Gaunt House, the porter who unbarred the gates, the servants of all uniforms in the 
hall, the functionaries in white waistcoats, who bawled out from landing to landing the 
names of Colonel and Mrs. Rawdon Crawley, knew about her, or fancied they did. 
The man who brought her refreshment and stood behind her chair, had talked her 
character over with the large gentleman in motley-colored clothes at his side. Bon 
Dieu ! it is awful, that servants’ inquisition! You see a woman in a great party ina 
splendid saloon, surrounded by faithful admirers, distributing sparkling glances, 
dressed to perfection, curled, rouged, smiling and happy: Discovery walks respect- 
fully up to her, in the shape of a huge powdered man with large calves and a tray of 
ices—with calumny (which is as fatal as truth)—behind him, in the shape of the hulk- 
ing fellow carrying the wafer-biscuits. Madam, your secret will be talked over by 
those men at their club at the public-house to-night. Jeames will tell Chawles his no- 
tions about you over their pipes and pewter beer-pots. Some people ought to have 
mutes for servants in Vanity Fair—mutes who could not write. If you are guilty, 
tremble. That fellow behind your chair may bea janissary with a bow-string in his 
plush breeches pocket, If you are not guilty, have a care of appearances : which are 
as ruinous as guilt. 

‘“Was Rebecca guilty or not?’ the Vehmgericht of the servants’ hall had pro- 
nounced against her. wee 

And, I shame to say, she would not have got credit had they not believed her to be 
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guilty. It was the sight of the Marquis of Steyne’s carriage-lamps at her door, contem- 
plated by Raggles, burning. in the blackness of midnight, ‘‘ that kep him up "as he 
afterward said : that even more than Rebecea’s arts and coaxings. 

And so—guiltless very lhkely—she was writhing and pushing onward toward what 
they call “‘a position in society,’’ and the servants were pointing at her as lost and 
ruined. So you see Molly, the housemaid, of a morning watching a spider in the door- 
post lay his thread and laboriously crawl up it, until, tired of the sport, she raises her 
broom and sweeps away the thread and the artificer. 


A day or two before Christmas, Becky, her husband and her son, made ready and 
went to pass the holdays at the seat of their ancestors at Queen’s Crawley. Becky 
would have liked to leave the little brat behind, and would have done so but for Lady 
Jane Ss urgent invitations to the youngster: and the symptoms of revolt and discontent 
which Rawdon manifested at her neglect of her son. ‘‘ He’s the finest boy in Eng- 
land,’’ the father said, in a tone of reproach to her, ‘‘ and you don’t seem to care for 
him, Becky, as much as you do for your spaniel. He shan’t bother you much: at 
a he will be away from you in the nursery, and he shall go outside on the coach 

ith me. 

‘‘ Where you go yourself because you w i - i 
Mrs. -— eath go y y ant to smoke those filthy cigars,’’ replied 

. ‘‘I remember when you liked ’em, though,’’ answered the husband. 

Becky laughed: she was almost always good-humored. ‘* That was when I was 
on my promotion, Goosey,”’ she said. ‘' Take Rawdon outside with you, and give him 
a cigar, too, if you like.”’ 

Rawdon did not warm his little son for the winter's journey in this way, but he 
and Briggs wrapped up NHN atti 
the child in shawls and Se dma 
comforters, and he was 4 
hoisted respectfully on 
to the roof of the coach 
in the dark morning, 
under the lamps of the 
White Horse Cellar; 
and with no small de- 
light he watched the 
dawn rise, and made his 
first journey to the place 
which his father still 
called home. It was a 
journey of infinite pleas- 
ure to the boy, to whom 
the incidents of the road 
afforded endless inter- 
est; his father answer- 
ing to him all questions 
connected with it, and 
telling him who lived in 
the great white house to 
the right, and whom the 
park belonged to. His 
mother, inside the ve- 
hicle, with her maid and 
her furs, her wrappers, 
and her scent-bottles, 
made such a to-do that 
you would have thought 
she never had been ina 
stage coach before— 
much less that she had ies 
been turned out of this — 
very one to make room 
for a paying passenger on a certain journey performed some half-score years ago. — 

It was dark again when little Rawdon was wakened up to enter his uncle’s carriage 
at Mudbury, and he sat and looked out of it wondering as the great iron gates flew 
open, and at the white trunks of the limes as they swept by, until they stopped, at 
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length, before the light windows of the hall, which were blazing and comfortable with 
Christmas welcome. The hall-door was flung open—a big fire was burning in the 
great old fireplace—a carpet was down over the checkered black flags—"’ It’s the old 
turkey one that used to be in the ladies’ gallery,’’ thought Rebecca, and the next in- 
stant was kissing Lady Jane. 
She and Sir Pitt performed the same salute with great gravity ; but Rawdon hav- 
ing been smoking, hung back rather from his sister-in-law, whose two children came 
up to their cousin; and, while Matilda held out her hand and kissed him, Pitt Binkie 
Southdown, the son and heir, stood aloof rather, and examined him as a little dog does 
a big dog. 

Then the kind hostess conducted her guests to the snug apartments blazing with 
cheerful fires. Then the young ladies came and knocked at Mrs. Rawdon’s door, un- 
der the pretence that they were desirous to be useful, but in reality to have the pleasure 
of inspecting the contents of her band and bonnet boxes, and her dresses which, 
though black, were of the newest London fashion. And they told her how much the 
Hall was changed for the better, and how old Lady Southdown was gone, and how Pitt 
was taking his station in the county, as became a Crawley in fact. Then the great 
dinner-bell having rung, the family assembled at dinner, at which meal Rawdon junior 
was placed by his aunt, the good-natured lady of the house; Sir Pitt being uncom- 
monly attentive to his sister-in-law at his own right hand. 

Little Rawdon erhibited a fine appetite, and showed a gentleman-like behavior. . 

‘‘T like to dine here,’’ he said to his aunt when he had completed his meal, at the 
conclusion of which, and after a decent grace by Sir Pitt, the younger son and heir was 
introduced, and was perched on a high chair by the baronet’s side, while the daughter 
took possession of the plate and the little wineglass prepared for her near her mother. 
‘“T like to dine here,’’ said Rawdon Minor, looking up at his relation’s kind face. 

‘“Why ?’’ said the good Lady Jane. 

‘“‘I dine in the kitchen when I am at home,’’ replied Rawdon Minor, “‘ or else with 
Briggs.’’ But Becky was so engaged with the baronet, her host, pouring out a flood 
of compliments and delights and raptures, and admiring young Pitt Binkie, whom she 
declared to be the most beautiful, intelligent, noble-looking little creature, and so like 
his father, that she did not hear the remarks of her own flesh and blood at the other 
end of the broad, shining table. Se 

As a guest, and it being the first night of his arrival, Rawdon the Second was al- 
lowed to sit up until the hour when tea being over, and a great gilt book being laid 
on the table before Sir Pitt, all the domestics of the family streamed in, and Sir Pitt 
read prayers. It was the first time the poor little boy had ever witnessed or heard of 
such a ceremonial. ; 


The house had been much improved ever since the baronet’s brief reign, and was 
pronounced by Becky to be perfect, charming, delightful, when she surveyed it in his 
company. As for little Rawdon, who examined it with the children for his guides, it 
seemed to him a perfect palace of enchantment and wonder. There were long galleries, 
and ancient state bedrooms, there were pictures, and old china, and armor. There were 
the sooms in which grandpapa died, and by which the children walked with terrified 
looks. “‘ Who was grandpapa?’’ he asked ; and they told him how he used to be very 
old, and used to be wheeled about in a garden-chair, and they showed him the garden- 
chair one day rotting in the out-house in which it had lain since the old gentleman had 
been wheeled away yonder to the church, of which the spire was glittering over the 
park elms. 

The brothers had good occupation for several mornings in examining the improve- 
ments which had been effected by Sir Pitt’s genius and economy. And as they walked 
or rode, and looked at them, they could talk without too much boring each other. And 
Pitt took care to tell Rawdon what a heavy outlay of money these improvements had 
occasioned ; and that a man of landed and funded property was often very hard pressed 
for twenty pounds. ‘‘ There is that new lodge gate,’’ said Pitt, pointing to it humbly 
me a bamboo cane, “I can no more pay for it before the dividends in January than 

can fly.”’ 

“IT can lend you, Pitt, till then,” Rawdon answered rather ruefully ; and they 
went in and looked at the restored lodge, where the family arms were just new scraped 
in stone ; and where old Mrs. Lock, for the first time these many long years, had tight 
doors, sound roofs, and whole windows. 
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CHAPTER XLV. 


BETWEEN HAMPSHIRE AND LONDON. 


IR PITT CRAWLEY had done more than repair fences 
and restore dilapidated lodges on the Queen’s Crawley 
estate, Like a wise man he had set to work to rebuild 
the injured popularity of his house, and stop up the 
gaps and ruins in which his name had been left by his 
disreputable and thriftless predecessor. He was elected 
for the borough speedily after his father’s demise; a 
magistrate, a member of parliament, a county magnate, 
and representative of an ancient family, he made it his 
duty to show himself before the Hampshire public, sub- 
scribed handsomely to the county charities, called assid- 
uously upon all the county folks, and laid himself out, 
in aword, to take that position in Hampshire, and in the 
empire afterward, to which he thought his prodigious 
talents justly entitled him. Lady Jane was instructed 
to be friendly with the Fuddlestones, and the Wapshots,, and the other famous baro- 
nets, their neighbors. Their carriages might frequently be seen in the Queen’s Craw- 
ley avenue now; they dined pretty frequently at the Hall (where the cookery was so 
good that it was clear Lady Jane very seldom had a hand in it), and in return Pitt and 
his wife most energetically dined out in all sorts of weather and at all sorts of distances. 
For though Pitt did not care for joviality, being a frigid man of poor health and appe- 
tite, yet he considered that to be hospitable and condescending was quite incumbent on 
his station, and every time that he got a headache from too long an after-dinner sitting, 
he felt that he was a martyr to duty. He talked about crops, corn laws, politics, with 
the best country gentlemen. He (who had been formerly inclined to be a sad free: 
thinker on these points) entered into poaching and game preserving with ardor. He 
didn’t hunt; he wasn’t a hunting man: he was a man of books and peaceful habits ; 
but he thought that the breed of horses must be kept up in the country, and that the 
breed of foxes must therefore be looked to, and for his part, if his friend, Sir Huddle- 
stone Fuddlestone, liked to draw his country, and meet as of old the F. hounds used to 
do at Queen’s Crawley, he should be happy to see him there, and the gentlemen of the 
Fuddlestone hunt. And to Lady Southdown’s dismay too he became more orthodox 
in his tendencies every day; gave up preaching in public and attending meeting- 
houses ; went stoutly to church; called on the bishop, and all the clergy at Win- 
chester ; and made no objection when the venerable Archdeacon Trumper asked fora 
game of whist. What pangs must have been those of Lady Southdown, and what an 
utter castaway she must have thought her son-in-law for permitting such a godless di- 
version ! and when, on the return of the family from an oratorio at Winchester, the 
baronet announced to the young ladies that he should next year very probably take 
them to the ‘‘ county balls,’’ they worshiped him for his kindness. Lady Jane was only 
too obedient, and perhaps glad herself to go. The dowager wrote, off the direst de- 
scriptions of her daughter’s worldly behavior to the authoress of the ‘ Washerwoman of 
Finchley Common” at the Cape; and her house in Brighton being about this time 
unoccupied, returned to that watering-place, her absence being not very much deplored 
by her children. We may suppose, too, that Rebecca, on paying a second visit to 
Queen’s Crawley, did not feel particularly grieved at the absence of the lady of the 
medicine-chest ; though she wrote a Christmas letter to her ladyship, in which she re- 
spectfully recalled herself to Lady Southdown's recollection, spoke with gratitude of 
the delight which her ladyship’s conversation had given her on the former visit, dilated 
on the kindness with which her ladyship had treated her in sickness, and declared that 
everything at Queen’s Crawley reminded her of her absent friend. i 

A great part of the altered demeanor and popularity of Sir Pitt Crawley might have 


been traced to the counsels of that astute little lady of Curzon Street. * You remain a 
baronet—you consent to be a mere country gentleman,”’ she said to him, while he had 
been her guest in London. “‘ No, Sir Pitt Crawley, I know you better. I know your 


‘talents and your ambition. You fancy you hide them both; but you can conceal 
neither from me. I showed Lord Steyne your pamphlet on malt. He was familiar 
with it; and said it was in the opinion of the whole cabinet the most masterly thing 
that had appeared on the subject. The ministry has its eye upon you, and I know what 
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you want. You want to distinguish yourself in parliament ; every one says you are the 
finest speaker in England (for your speeches at Oxford are still remembered). You 
want to be member for the county, where, with your own vote and your borough at 
your back, you can command anything. And you want to be Baron Crawley of 
Queen's Crawley, and will be before you die. I saw it all. I could read your heart, 
Sir Pitt. If I had a husband .who possessed your intellect as he does your name, I 
sometimes think I should not be unworthy of him—but—but I am your kinswoman 
now,’’ she added with a laugh. ‘‘ Poor little penniless I have got a little interest—and 
who knows, perhaps the mouse may be able to aid the lion.’’ 

Pitt Crawley was amazed and enraptured with her speech. ‘‘ How that woman 
comprehends me ?’’ he said. ‘‘I never could get Jane to read three pages of the malt- 
pamphlet. Se has no idea that I have commanding talents or secret ambition. So 
they remember my speaking at Oxford, do they ? The rascals ! now that I represent my 
borough and may sit for the county, they begin to recollect me! Why, Lord Steyne 
cut me at the levee last'year ; they are beginning to find out that Pitt Crawley is some 
one at last. Yes, the man was always the same whom these people neglected ; it was 
only the opportunity that was wanting, and I will show them now that I can speak and 
act as well as write. Achilles did not declare himself until they gave him the sword. 
I hold it now, and the world shall yet hear of Pitt Crawley.” 

Therefore it was that this roguish diplomatist has grown so hospitable ; that he was 
so civil to oratorios and hospitals ; so kind to deans and chapters ; so generous in giv- 
ing and accepting dinners ; so uncommonly gracious to farmers on market days ; and 
so much interested about county business ; and that the Christmas at the Hall was the 
gayest which had been known there for many a long day. 

On Christmas Day a great family gathering took place. All the Crawleys from the 
Rectory came to dine. Rebecca was as frank and fond of Mrs. Bute, as if the other had 
never been her enemy ; she was affectionately interested in the dear girls, and surprised 
at the progress which they made in music since her time; and insisted upon encoring 
one of the duets out of the great song-books which Jim, grumbling, had been forced to 
bring under his arm from the Rectory. Mrs. Bute, perforce, was obliged to adopt a de- 
cent demeanor toward the little adventuress—of course being free to discourse with her 
daughters afterward about the absurd respect with which Sir Pitt treated his sister-in- 
law. But Jim, who had sat next to her at dinner, declared she was a trump ; and one 
and all of the rector’s family agreed that the little Rawdon was a fine boy. They re- 
spected a possible baronet in the boy, between whom and the title there was only the 
little sickly pale Pitt Binkie. 

The children were very good friends. Pitt Binkie was too little a dog for such a 

big dog as Rawdon to play with ; and Matilda being only a girl, of course not fit com- 
panion for a young gentleman who was near eight years old, and going into jackets very 
soon. He took the command of this small party at once—the little girl and the little 
boy following him about with great reverence at such times as he condescended to sport 
with them. His happiness and pleasure in the country were extreme. The kitchen 
garden pleased him hugely, the flowers moderately, but the pigeons and the poultry, 
and the stables when he was allowed to visit them, were delightful objects to him. He 
resisted being kissed by the Misses Crawley ; but he allowed Lady Jane sometimes to 
embrace him ; and it was by her side that he liked to sit when, the signal to retire to 
the drawing-room being given, the ladies left the gentlemen to their claret—by her side 
rather than by his mother. For Rebecca, seeing that tenderness was the fashion, called 
Rawdon to her one evening, and stooped down and kissed him in the presence of all 
the ladies. : 
He looked her full in the face after the operation, trembling and turning very red, 
as his wont was when moved. ‘‘ You never kiss me at home, mamma,”’ he said ; at 
which there was a general silence and consternation, and a by no means pleasant look 
in Becky’s eyes. 

Rawdon was fond of his sister-in-law, for her regard for his son. Lady Jane and 
Becky did not get on guste so well at this visit as on occasion of the former one, when 
the colonel’s wife was bent upon pleasing. Those two speeches of the child struck 
rather a chill, Perhaps Sir Pitt was rather too attentive to her. 

But Rawdon, as became his age and size, was fonder of the society of the men than. 
of the women ; and never wearied of accompanying his sire to the stables, whither the 
colonel retired to smoke his cigar—Jim, the rector’s son, sometimes joining his cousin 
in that and other amusements. He and the baronet’s keeper were very close friends, 
their mutual taste for ‘‘ dawgs”’ bringing them much together. On one day, Mr. 
James, the colonel, and Horn, the keeper, went and shot pheasants, taking little Raw-| 
don with them. On another most blissful morning, these four gentlemen partook of 
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ie Seer vens of rat-hunting in a barn, than which sport Rawdon as yet had never 
s anything more noble, They stopped up the ends of certain drains in the barn, 
vate the other openings of which ferrets were inserted ; and then stood silently aloof, 
hp uplifted stakes in their hands, and an anxious little terrier (Mr. James’s cele- 
rated “dawg ’’ Forceps, indeed), scarcely breathing from excitement, listening mo: 
tionless on three legs, to the faint squeaking of the rats below. Desperately bold at 
=k ey ee boa a Dal rete ground ; the terrier accounted for one, the 
r tor another ; Kawdon, from fluriy and excitem i is rat, 
other hand he half murdered a ferret. : Pree: cts i pee 

But the greatest day of all was that on which Sir Huddlestone Fuddlestone’s 
hounds met upon the lawn at Queen’s Crawley. 

That was a famous sight for little Rawdon. At half-past ten, Tom Moody, Sir 
Huddlestone Fuddlestone’s huntsman, was seen trotting up the avenue, followed by the 
noble pack of hounds in a compact body—the rear being brought up by the two 
whips clad in stained scarlet frocks—light, hard-featured lads on well-bred lean horses, 
possessing marvellous dexterity in casting the points of their long heavy whips at the 
thinnest part of any dog’s skin who dares to straggle from the main body, or to take 
the slightest notice, or even so much as wink, at the hares and rabbits starting under 
their noses. , 

Next comes boy Jack, Tom Moody’s son, who weighs five stone, measures eight 
and forty inches, and will never be any bigger. He is perched on a large raw-boned 
hunter, half-covered by a capacious saddle. This animal is Sir Huddlestone Fuddle- 
stone’s favorite horse—the Nob. Other horses, ridden by other small boys, arrive from 
time to time, awaiting their masters, who will come cantering on anon. 

Tom Moody rides up to the door of the hall, where he is welcomed by the butler, 
who offers him drink, which he declines. He and his pack then draw off into a shel- 
tered corner of the lawn, where the dogs roll on the grass, and play or growl angrily at 
one another, ever and anon breaking out into furious fight speedily to be quelled by 
Tom's voice, unmatched at rating, or the snaky thongs of the whips. 

Many young gentlemen canter up on thoroughbred hacks, spatterdashed to the 
knee, and enter the house to drink cherry-brandy and pay their respects to the ladies, 
or, more modest and sportsmanlike, divest themselves of their mud boots, exchange 
their hacks for their hunters, and warm their blood by a preliminary gallop round the 
lawn. Then they collect round the pack in the corner, and talk with Tom Moody of 
past sport, and the merits of Sniveller and Diamond, and of the state of the country 
and of the wretched breed of foxes. 

Sir Huddlestone presently appears mounted on a clever cob, and rides up to the 
Hall, where he enters and does the civil thing by the ladies, after which, being a man of 
few words, he proceeds to business. The hounds are drawn up to the hall-door and lit- 
tle Rawdon descends among them, excited yet half alarmed by the caresses which 
they bestow upon him, at the thumps he receives from their waving tails, and at their 
canine bickerings, scarcely restrained by Tom Moody’s tongue and lash. 

Meanwhile, Sir Huddlestone has hoisted himself unwieldily on the Nob: “ Let’s 
try Sowster’s Spinney, Tom,’’ says the baronet, ‘‘ Farmer Mangle tells me there are 
two foxes in it.’’ Tom blows his horn and trots off, followed by the pack, by the 
whips, by the young gents from Winchester, by the farmers of the neighborhood, by 
the laborers of the parish on foot, with whom the day is a great holiday ; Sir Huddle- 
stone bringing up the rear with Colonel Crawley, and the whole cortege disappears down 
the avenue. 

The Rev. Bute Crawley (who has been too modest to appear at the public meet be- 
fore his nephew’s windows), and whom Tom Moody remembers forty years back a 
slender divine riding the wildest horses, jumping the widest brooks, and larking over the 
newest gates in the country—his reverence, we say, happens to trot out from the rec- 
tory lane on his powerful black horse, just as Sir Huddlestone passes ; he joins the 
worthy baronet. Hounds and horsemen disappear, and little Rawdon remains on the 
door-steps, wondering and happy. 

During the progress of this memorable holiday, little Rawdon, if he had got no 
special liking for his uncle, always awful and cold, and locked up in his study, plumged 
in justice business and surrounded by bailiffs and farmers—has gained the good graces 
of his married and maiden aunts, of the two little folks of the Hall, and of Jim of the 
Rectory, whom Sir Pitt is encouraging to pay his addresses to one of the young ladies, 
with an understanding doubtless that he shall be presented to the living when it shall 
be vacated by his fox-hunting old sire. Jim has given up that sport himself, and con- 
fines himself to a little harmless duck or snipe shooting, or a little quiet trifling with 
the rats during the Christmas holidays, after which he will return to the University 
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and try and not be plucked, once more. He has already eschewed green coats, red 
neckcloths, and other worldly ornaments, and is preparing himself for a change in his 
condition, In this cheap and thrifty way Sir Pitt tries to pay off his debt to his family. 


Also before this merry Christmas was over, the baronet had screwed up courage 
enough to give his brother another draft on his bankers, and for no less a sum than a 
hundred pounds, an act which caused Sir Pitt cruel pangs at first, but which made him 
glow afterward to think himself one of the most generous of men. Rawdon and his 
son went away with the utmost heaviness of heart. Becky and the ladies parted with 
some alacrity, however ; and our friend returned to London to commence those avoca- 
tions with which we find her occupied when this chapter begins. Under her care the 
Crawley House in Great Gaunt Street was quite rejuvenescent, and ready for the recep- 
tion of Sir Pitt and his family, when the baronet came to London to attend his duties 
in parliament, and to assume that position in the country for which his vast genius 
fitted him. 

For the first Session, this profound dissembler hid his projects and never opened his 
lips but to present a petition from Mudbury. But he attended assiduously in his 
place, and learned thoroughly the routine and business of the House. At home he 
gave himself up to the perusal of blue books, to the alarm and wonder of Lady Jane, 
who thought he was killing himself by late hours and intense application. And he 
made acquaintance with the ministers, and the chiefs of his party, determining to rank 
as one of them before many years were over. 

Lady Jane’s sweetness and kindness had inspired Rebecca with such a contempt for 
her ladyship as the little woman found no small difficulty in concealing. That sort of 
goodness and simplicity which Lady Jane possessed, annoyed our friend Becky, and it 
was impossible for her at times not to show, or to let the other divine her scorn. Her 
presence, too, rendered Lady Jane uneasy. Her husband talked constantly with Becky. 
Signs of intelligence seemed to pass between them ; and Pitt spoke with her on subjects 
on which he never thought of discoursing with Lady Jane. The latter did not under- 
stand them to be sure, but it was mortifying to remain silent ;_ still more mortifying to 
know that you had nothing to say, and hear that little audacious Mrs. Rawdon dashing 
on from subject to subject, with a word for every man, and a joke always pat; and to 
sit if one’s own house alone, by the fireside, and watching all the.men round your 
rival. 

In the country, when Lady Jane was telling stories to the children, who clustered 
about her knees (little Rawdon into the bargain, who was very fond of her), and Becky 
came into the room, sneering with green, scornful eyes, poor Lady Jane grew silent 
under those baleful glances. Her simple little fancies shrank away tremulously, as 
fairies in the story-books before a superior bad angel. She could not go on, although 
Rebecca, with the smallest inflection of sarcasm in her voice, besought her to continue 
that charming story. And on her side, gentle thoughts and simple pleasures were 
odious to Mrs. Becky, they discorded with her; she hated people for liking them ; she 
spurned children and children-lovers. ‘‘I have no taste for bread and butter,’’ she 
would say, when caricaturing Lady Jane and her ways to my Lord Steyne. 

‘“No more has a certain person for holy water,’’ his lordship replied with a bow 
and a grin, and a great jarring laugh afterward. ‘ 

So these two ladies did not see much of each other, except upon those occasions 
when the younger brother’s wife, having an object to gain from the other, frequented 
her. They my-loved and my-deared each other assiduously, but kept apart generally ; 
whereas Sir Pitt, in the midst of his multiplied avocations, found daily time to’see his 
sister-in-law. 

On the occasion, of his first speaker’s dinner, Sir Pitt took the opportunity of ap- 
pearing before his sister-in-law in his uniform—that old diplomatic suit, which he had 
worn when attaché to the Pumpernickel legation. é: 

Becky complimented him upon that dress, and admired him almost as much as his 
own wife and children, to whom he displayed himself before he set out. She said that 
it was only the thorough-bred gentleman that could wear the court suit with advantage ; 
it was only your men of ancient race whom the cu/otte courte became. Pitt looked down 
with complacency at his legs, which had not, in truth, much more symmetry or swell 
than the lean court sword which dangled by his side; looked down at his legs, and 
thought in his heart that he was killing. 

When he was gone, Mrs. Becky made a caricature of his figure, which she showed 
to Lord Steyne when he arrived. His lordship carried off the sketch, delighted with the 
accuracy of the resemblance. He had done Sir Pitt Crawley the honor to meet him at 
Mrs. Becky’s house, and had been most gracious to the new baronet and member. Pitt 
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was struck, too, by the deference with which the is Si i 

> : ! . great peer treated his sister-in-law, b 
her ease and sprightliness in the conversation, and by the delight with which the ailier 


men of the party listened to her talk. Lord Steyne made no doubt but that the baro- 
net had only commenced 


his career in public life, 
and expected rather 
anxiously to hear him as an 
Orator ; as they were neigh- 
bors (for Great Gaunt 
Street leads into Gaunt 
Square, whereof Gaunt 
House, as every body 
knows, forms one side), my 
lord hoped that, as soon as 
Lady Steyne arrived in 
London, she would have 
the honor of making the 
acquaintance of Lady 
Crawley. He left a card 
upon his neighbor in the wil 
course of a day or two; his ti i 
neighbor whom he had, _ |: HA) NY 
as his predecessor, never LN EA) Ah 
thought fit to notice, 
though they had lived near 
each other for near a cen- 
tury past. 

In the midst of these 
intrigues and fine parties 
and wise and brilliant per- 
sonages Rawdon felt him- 
self more and more isolated 
every day. He was allowed 
to go to the club more; to 
dine abroad with bachelor 
friends ; to come and go 
when he liked, without any 
questions being asked. And he and Rawdon the younger many a time would walk to 
Gaunt Street and sit with the lady and the children there while Sir Pitt was closeted 
with Rebecca, on his way to the House, or on his return from it. seek 

The ex-colonel would sit for hours in his brother’s house very silent, and thinking 
and doing as little as possible. He was glad to be employed of an errand ; to go and 
make inquiries about a horse or a servant ; or to carve the roast mutton for the dinner 
of the children. He was beat and cowed into laziness and submission. Delilah had 
imprisoned him and cut his hair off, too. The bold and reckless young blood of ten 
years back was subjugated, and was turned into a torpid, submissive, middle-aged, 
stout gentleman. 2” 

Kua poor Lady Jane was aware that Rebecca had captivated her husband ; al- 
though she and Mrs. Rawdon my-deared and my-loved each other every day they met. 
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CHAPTER XLVI. 
STRUGGLES AND TRIALS. 


Hy UR friends at Brompton were meanwhile passing 
hi their Christmas after their fashion and in a man- 
ner by no means too cheerful. 
Out of the hundred pounds a year, which w 
about the amount of her income, the widow Os- — 
borne had been in the habit of giving up nearly 
three fourths to her father and mother, for the 
expenses of herself and her little boy. With £120 
Nw more, supplied by Jos, this family of four people, 
=| WE 7S attended by a single Irish servant who also did 
a. O\ for Clapp and his wife, might manage to live in 
decent comfort through the year, and hold up 
heir heads yet, and be able to give a friend a dish 
of tea still, after the storms and disappointments 
of their early life. Sedley still maintained his as- 
cendancy over the family of Mr. Clapp, his ex- 
clerk. Clapp remembered the time when, sitting 
on the edge of the chair, he tossed off a bumper 
to the health of ‘‘ Mrs. S , Miss Emmy, and 
Mr. Joseph in India,’’ at the merchant’s rich table 
in Russell Square. Time magnified the splendor of those recollections in the honest 
clerk’s bosom. Whenever he came up from the kitchen parlor to the drawing-room, 
and partook of tea or gin and water with Mr. Sedley, he would say, “‘ This was not 
what you was accustomed to once, sir,’’ and as gravely and reverentially drink the 
health of the ladies as he had done in the days of their utmost prosperity. He thought 
Miss ’Melia’s playing the divinest music ever performed, and her the finest lady. He 
never would sit down before Sedley at the club even, nor would he have that gentle- 
man’s character abused by any member of the society. He had seen the first men in Lon- 
don shaking hands with Mr. S——; he said, ‘* He’d known him in times when Roths- 
child might be seen on ’change with him any day, and he owed him personally every 
think.” 

Clapp, with the best of characters and handwritings, had been abie very soon after 
his master’s disaster to find other employment for himself. ‘‘ Such a little fish as me 
can swim in any bucket,’’ he used to remark, and a member of the house from which 
old Sedley had seceded was very glad to make use of Mr. Clapp’s services, and to re- 
ward them with a comfortable salary. In fine, all Sedley’s wealthy friends had drop- 
ped off one by one, and this poor ex-dependent still remained faithfully attached to 
him. ; 

Out of the small residue of her income, which Amelia kept back for herself, the 
widow had need of all the thrift and care possible in order to enable her to keep her 
darling boy dressed in such a manner as became George Osborne’s son, and to defray 
the expenses of the little school to which, after much misgiving and reluctance, and 
many secret pangs and fears on her own part, she had been induced to send the lad. 
She had sat up of nights conning lessons and spelling over crabbed grammars and ge- 
ography books in order to teach them to Georgy. She had worked even at the Latin 
accidenct, fondly hoping that she might be capable of instructing him in that language. 
To part with him all day ; to send him out to the mercy of a schoolmaster’s cane and 
his schoolfellows’ roughness, was almost like weaning him over again, to that weak 
mother so tremulous and full of sensibility. He, for his part, rushed off to the school 
with the utmost happiness. He was longing for the change. That childish gladness 
wounded his mother, who was herself so grieved to part with him. She would rather 
have had him more sorry, she thought ; and then was deeply repentant within herself, 
for daring to be so selfish as to wish her own son to he unhappy. 

Georgy made great progress in the school, which was kept by a friend of his 
mother’s constant admirer, the Rev. Mr. Binny. He brought home numberless prizes 
and testimonials of ability. He told his mother countless stories every night about his 
school companions : and what a fine fellow Lyons was, and what a sneak Sniffin was ; 
and how Steel’s father actually supplied the meat for the establishment, whereas Gold- 
ing’s mother came in a carriage to fetch him every Saturday ; and how Neat h t 
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to his trousers—might he have straps ?—and how Bull Major was so strong (though 
only in Eutropius) that it was believed he could lick the usher, Mr. Ward himself. So 
Amelia earned to know every one of the boys in that school as well as Georgy himself ; 
sa of nights she used to help him in his exeveises and puzzle her little head over his 
essons as eagerly as if she was herself going in the morning into the presence of the 
master. Once, after a certain combat with Master Smith, George came home to his 
mother with a black eye, and bragged prodigiously to his parent and his delighted old 
grandfather about his valor in the fight, in which, if the truth was known, she did not 
behave with particular heroism, and in which he decidedly had the worst. But Amelia 
has never forgiven that Smith to this day, though he is now a peaceful apothecary near 
Leicester Square. 
_ In these quiet labors and harmless cares the gentle widow’s life was passing away, 
a silver hair or two marking the progress of time on her head, and a line deepening ever 
so little on her fair forehead. “She used to smile at these marks of time. ‘‘ What mat- 
ters it ?’’ she asked, *‘ foran old woman like me?’’ All she hoped for was to live to see 
her son great, famous, and glorious, as he deserved to be. She kept his copybooks, his 
drawings, and compositions, and showed them about in her little circle, as if they were 
_ miracles of genius. She confided some of these specimens to Miss Dobbin ; to show them 
' to Miss Osborne, George’s aunt, to show them to Mr. Osborne himself—to make that old 
man repent of his cruelty and ill-feeling toward him who was gone. All her husband’s 
faults and foibles she had buried in the grave with him ; she only remembered the lover © 
who had married her at all sacrifices; the noble husband so brave and beautiful, in 
whose arms she had hung on the morning when he had gone away to fight, and die 
gloriously for his king. From heaven the hero must be smiling down upon that para- 
gon of a boy whom he had left to comfort and console her. 

We have seen how one of George’s grandfathers (Mr. Osborne), in his easy-chair in - 
Russell Square, daily grew more violent and moody, and how his daughter, with her 
fine carriage, and her fine horses, and her name on half the public charity-lists of the 
town, was a lonely, miserable, persecuted old maid. She thought again and again of 
the beautiful little boy, her brother’s son, whom she had seen. She longed to be al- 
lowed to drive in the fine carriage to the house in which he lived ; and she used to look 
out day after day as she took her solitary drive in the park, in hopes that she might see 
him. Her sister, the banker’s lady, occasionally condescended to pay her old home 
and companion a visit in Russell Square. She brought a couple of sickly children at- 
tended by a prim nurse, and in a faint genteel giggling tone cackled to her sister about 
her fine acquaintances, and how her little Frederick was the image of Lord Claud Lol- 
lypop, and her sweet Maria had been noticed by the baroness as they were driving in 
their donkey-chaise at Roehampton. She urged her to make her papa do something 
for the darlings. Frederick she had determined should go into the Guards ; and if 
they made an elder son of him (and Mr. Bullock was positively ruining and pinching 
himself to death to buy land), how was the darling girl to be provided for? “I expect 
you, dear,’’ Mrs. Bullock would say, “‘ for of course my share of our papa’s property 
must go to the head of the house, you know. Dear Rhoda McNull will disengage the 
whole of the Castletoddy property as soon as poor dear Lord Castletoddy dies, who is 
quite epileptic ; and littleMacduff McNull will be Viscount Castletoddy. Both the Mr. 
Bluyders of Mincing Lane have settled their fortunes on Fanny Bluyder’s little boy. 
My darling Frederick must positively be an eldest son ; and—and do ask papa to bring 
us back his account in Lombard Street, will you, dear ?, It doesn’t look well, his going 
to Stumpy and Rowdy’s.’’ After which kind of speeches, in which fashion and the 
main chance were blended together, and after a kiss, which was like the contact of an 
oyster—Mrs. Frederick Bullock would gather her starched nurslings, and simper back 
into her carriage. ; : 

Every visit which this leader of fon paid to her family was more unlucky for her. 
Her father paid more money into Stumpy and Rowdy’s. Her patronage became more 
and more insufferable. The poor widow in the little cottage at Brompton, guarding 
her treasure there, little knew how eagerly some people coveted it. : 

~ On that night when Jane Osborne had told her father that she had seen his grand- 
son, the old man had made her no reply ; but he had shown no anger—and had bade 
her good night on going himself to his room in rather a kindly voice. And he must 
have meditated on what she said, and have made some inquiries of the Dobbin family 
regarding her visit ; for a fortnight after it took place, he asked her where was her lit- 
tle French watch and chain she used to wear? ; 

“‘T bought it with my money, sir,”’ she said in a great fright. sistas 

“Go and order another like it, or a better if you can get it, said the old gentle- 
man, and lapsed again into silence. 
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Of late the Misses Dobbin more than once repeated their entreaties to Amelia, to 
allow George to visit them. His aunt had shown her inclination ; perhaps his grand- 
father himself, they hinted, might be disposed to be reconciled to him. Surely, Amelia 
could not refuse such advantageous chances for the boy. Nor could she ; but she ac- 
ceded to their overtures with a very heavy and suspicious heart, was always uneasy 
during the child’s absence from her, and welcomed him back as if he was rescued out , 
of some danger. He brought back money and toys, at which the widow looked with 
alarm and jealousy ; she asked him always if he had seen any gentleman—‘“‘ Only old 
Sir William, who drove him about in the four-wheeled chaise, and Mr. Dobbin, who ar- 
rived on the beautiful bay-horse in the afternoon—in the green coat and pink neckcloth, 
with the gold-headed whip, who promised to show him the Tower of London, and take 
him out with the Surrey hounds."’ At last, he said ‘‘ There was an old gentleman, with 
thick eyebrows and a broad hat, and large chain and seals.’’ He came one day as the 
coachman was lunging Georgy round the lawn on the gray pony. ‘‘ He looked at me 
very much. He shook very much. I said ‘My name is Norval’ after dinner. My 
aunt began to cry. She is always crying.’’ Such was George’s report on that night. 

Then Amelia knew that the boy had seen his grandfather ; and looked out feve 
ishly for a proposal which she was sure would follow, and which came, in fact, in a fe 
days afterward. Mr. Osborne formally offered to take the boy, and make him heir 
the fortune which he had intended that his father should inherit. He would make Mrs. 
George Osborne an allowance, such as to assure her a decent competency. If Mrs. 
George Osborne proposed to marry again, as Mr. O. heard was her intention, he would 
not withdraw that allowance. But it must be understood, that the child would live 
entirely with his grandfather in Russell Square, or at whatever other place Mr. O. 
should select; and that he would be occasionally permitted to see Mrs. George Os- 
borne at her own residence. This message was brought or read to her in a letter one 
day, when her mother was from home, and her father absent, as usual, in the city. 

She was never seen angry but twice or thrice in her life, and it was in one of these 
moods that Mr. Osborne’s attorney had the fortune to behold her. She rose up trem- — 
bling and flushing very much as soon as, after reading the letter, Mr. Poe handed itto _ 
her, and she tore the paper into a hundred fragments, which she trod on. “‘ I marry a 
again !—I take money to part from my child! Who dares insult me by proposing such _ 
athing? Tell Mr. Osborne it is a cowardly letter, sir—a cowardly letter—I will not 
answer it. I wish you good morning, sir—and she bowed me out of the room like a 
tragedy queen,’’ said the lawyer, who told the story. 

Her parents never remarked her agitation on that day, and she never told them of 
the interview. They had their own affairs to interest them, affairs which deeply in- 
terested this innocent and unconscious lady. The old gentleman, her father, was al- 
ways dabbling in speculation. We have seen how the wine company and the coal com- 
pany had failed him. But, prowling about the city always eagerly and restlessly still, 
he lighted upon some other scheme, of which he thought so well that he embarked in it in 
spite of the remonstrances.of Mr. Clapp, to whom indeed he never dared to tell how far 
he had engaged himself in it. And as it was always Mr. Sedley’s maxim not to talk 
about money matters before women, they had no inkling of the misfortunes that were 
in store for them until the unhappy old gentleman was forced to make gradual confes- 
sions. 

The bills of the little household, which had been settled weekly, first fell into ar- 
rear. The remittances had not arrived from India, Mr. Sedley told his wife with a dis- 
turbed face. As she had paid her bills very regularly hitherto, one or two of the trades- 
men to whom the poor lady was obliged to go round asking for time were very angry 
at a delay to which they were perfectly used from more irregular customers. Emmy’s 
contribution, paid over cheerfully without any questions, kept the little company in 
half rations however. And the first six months passed away pretty easily ; old Sedley 
still keeping up with the notion that his shares must rise and that all would be well. 

No sixty pounds, however, came to help the household at the end of the half year ; 
and it fell deeper and deeper into trouble—Mrs. Sedley, who was growing infirm and 
was much shaken, remained silent or wept a great deal with Mrs. Clapp in the kitchen. 
The butcher was particularly surly ; the grocer insolent ; once or twice little Georgy 
had grumbled about the dinners ; and Amelia, who still would have been satisfied with 
a slice of bread for her own dinner, could not but perceive that her son was neglected, 
and purchased little things out of her private purse to keep the boy in health. 

At last they told her, or told her such a garbled story as people in difficulties tell. 
One day, her own money having been received, and Amelia about to pay it over ; she who 
had kept an account of the moneys expended by her, proposed to keep a certain por- 
tion back out of her dividend, having contracted engagements for a new suit for Georgy 
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Then it came out that Jos’s remittances were not paid ; that the house was in diffi- 


culties, which Amelia ought to have seen before, her mother said, but she cared for 


nothing or nobody except Georgy. At this she passed all her money across the table, 
without a word to her mother, and returned to her room to cry her eyes out. She had 
a great access of sensibility, too, that day, when obliged to go and countermand the 
clothes, the darling clothes on which she had set her heart for Christmas Day, and the 
cut and fashion of which she had arranged in many conversations with a small milli- 
ner, her friend. 

Hardest of all, she had to break the matter to Georgy, who made a loud outcry. 
Everybody had new clothes at Christmas. The others would laugh at him. He would 
have new clothes. She had promisedthem to him. The poor widow had only kisses to 
give him. She darned the old suit in tears. She cast about among her little orna- 
ments to see if she could sell anything to procure the desired novelties. There was her 
India shawl that Dobbin had sent her. She remembered in former days going with her 
‘mother to a fine India shop on Ludgate Hill, where the ladies bad all sorts of dealings 


_ and bargains in these articles. Her cheeks flushed and her eyes shone with pleasure as 
“4 


she thought of this resource, and she kissed away George to school in the morning, 


_ smiling brightly after him. The boy felt that there was good news in her look. 


a 


Packing up her shawl in a handkerchief (another of the gifts of the good major), 
she hid them under her cloak, and walked flushed and eager all the way to Ludgate 
Hill, tripping along by the park wall, and running over the crossings, so that many a 
‘man turned as she hurried by him, and looked after her rosy pretty face. She calcu- 
lated how she should spend the proceeds of her shawl; how, besides the clothes, she 
would buy the books that he longed for, and pay his half-year’s schooling ; and how 
she would buy a cloak for her father instead of that old great-coat which he wore. She 
was not mistaken as to the value of the major’s gift. It was a very fine and beautiful 
web ; and the merchant made a very good bargain when he gave her twenty guineas 
for her shawl. 

She ran on amazed and flurried with her riches to Darton’s shop in St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, and there purchased the ‘‘ Parents’ Assistant,’’ and the ‘‘ Sandford and 
Merton ’’ Georgy longed for, and got into the coach there with her parcel, and went 
home exulting. And she pleased herself by writing in the fly-leaf in her neatest little 
hand, *‘ George Osborne, A Christmas gift from his affectionate mother.’’ The books 
are extant to this day, with the fair delicate superscription. ‘ 

She was going from her own room, with the books in her hand to place them on 
George’s table, where he might find them on his return from school ; when in the pas- 
sage she and her mother met. The gilt bindings of the seven handsome little volumes 
caught the old lady’s eye. 

‘‘ What are those ?’”’ she said. 

‘“Some books for Georgy,’’ Amelia replied—‘‘I—I promised them to him at 
Christmas.”’ 

** Books !’’ cried the elder lady, indignantly, ‘‘ Books, when the whole house wants 
bread! Books, when to keep you and your son in luxury, and your dear father out of 
jail, I’ve sold every trinket I had, the India shawl from my back—even down to the very 
spoons, that our tradesmen mightn’t insult us, and that Mr. Clapp, which indeed he is 
justly entitled, being not a hard landlord, and a civil man, and a father, might have his 
rent. O Amelia! you break my heart with your books, and that boy of yours, whom 
you are ruining, though part with him you will not. O Amelia! may God send you a 
more dutiful child than I have had! There’s Jos deserts his father in his old age ; and 
there’s George, who might be provided for, and who might be rich, going to school 
like a lord, with a gold watch and chain round his neck ; while my dear, dear old man 
is without a sh— shilling.’ Hysteric sobs and cries ended Mrs. Sedley’s speech. It 
echoed through every room in the small house, whereof the other female inmates heard 

\ f the colloquy. . 
gens oheterthee gina i cried the poor Amelia in reply. Hf You told me nothing ; 
I—I promised him the books. I—I only sold my shawl this morning. Take the money 
—take everything ’’—and with quivering hands she took out her silver and her sov- 
ereigns—her precious golden pcr arnbeltee she otis into the hands of her mother, 

rflowed and tumbled, rolling down the stairs. ; 
Ne cexnchs went into her room, and sank down in despair and utter eng: 
She saw it all now. Her selfishness was sacrificing the boy. But for her he ago. 
have wealth, station, education, and his father’s place, which the elder pre ot 
forfeited for her sake, She had but to speak the words, and her father was restore ee 
competency ; and the boy raised to fortune. Oh, what a conviction it was to that tender 
and stricken heart ! 
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CHAPTER XLVII. 
GAUNT HOUSE. 


-—— LL the world knows that Lord Steyne’s town palace stands in Gaunt 
Square, out of which Great Gaunt Street leads, whither we first 
conducted Rebecca, in the time of the departed Sir Pitt Crawley. 
Peering over the railings and through the black trees into the gar- 
den of the square, you see a few miserable governesses with wan- 
faced pupils wandering round and round it, and round the dreary 
grass-plot in the centre of which rises the statue of Lord Gaunt, 
who fought at Minden, in a three-tailed wig, and otherwise hab- 
ited like a Roman emperor. Gaunt House occupies nearly a side 
of the square. The remaining three sides are composed of man- 
sions that have passed away into dowagerism—tall dark houses, 
with window-frames of stone, or picked out of a lighter red. Lit- 
tle light seems to be behind those lean, comfortless casements 
now; and hospitality to have passed away from those doors as 
much as the laced lackeys and link-boys of old times, who used 
mi to put out their torches in the blank iron extinguishers that still 
\ _ flank the lamps over the steps. Brass plates have penetrated into 

= the square—doctors, the Diddlesex Bank Western Branch—the 
English and European Reunion, etc.—it has a dreary look—nor is 
my Lord Steyne’s palace less dreary. All I have ever seen of it is 
the vast wall in front, with the rustic columns at the great gate, through which an old 
porter peers sometimes with a fat and gloomy red face—and over the wall the garret 
and bedroom windows, and the chimney out of which there seldom comes any smoke 
now. For the present Lord Steyne lives at Naples, preferring the view of the bay and 
Capri and Vesuvius, to the dreary aspect of the wall in Gaunt Square. 

A few score yards down New Gaunt Street, and leading into Gaunt Mews indeed, 
* is a little modest back door, which you would not remark from that of any of the other 
stables. But many a little close carriage had stopped at that door, as my informant 
(little Tom Eaves, who knows everything, and who showed me the place) told me. 
“The prince and Perdita have been in and out of that door, sir,’’ he has often told me ; 
““Marianne Clarke has entered ,it with the Duke of It conducts to the famous 
petits appartements of Lord Steyne—one, sir, fitted up all in ivory and white satin, 
another in ebony and black velvet; there is a little banqueting-room taken from Sal- 
lust’s house at Pompeii, and painted by Cosway—a little private kitchen, in which 
every saucepan was silver and all the spits were gold. It was there that Egalité Or- 
leans roasted partridges on the night when he and the Marquis of Steyne won a hundred 
thousand from a great personage atombre. Half of the money went to the French Rev- 
olution, half to purchase Lord Gaunt’s marquisate and garter—and the remainder—’’ 
but it forms no part of our scheme to tell what became of the remainder, for every shil- 
ling of which, and a great deal more, little Tom Eaves, who knows everybody’s affairs, 
is ready to account. : 

Besides his town palace, the marquis has castles and palaces in various quarters of 
the three kingdoms, whereof the descriptions may be found in the road-books—Castle 
Strongbow, with its woods, on the Shannon shore ; Gaunt Castle, in Carmarthenshire, 
where Richard II. was taken prisoner—Gauntly Hall in Yorkshire, where I have been 
informed there were two hundred silver teapots for the breakfasts of the guests of the 
house, with everything to correspond in splendor ; and Stillbrook in Hampshire, which 
was my lord’s farm, a humble place of residence, of which we all remember the won- 
derful furniture which was sold at my lord’s demise by a late celebrated auctioneer. 

The Marchioness of Steyne was of the renowned and ancient family of the Caer- 
lyons, Marquises of Camelot, who have preserved the old faith ever since the conver- 
sion of the venerable Druid, their first ancestor, and whose pedigree goes far beyond the 
date of the arrival of King Brute in these islands. Pendragon is the title of the eldest 
son of the house. The sons have been called Arthurs, Uthers, and Caradocs, from im- 
memorial time. Their heads have fallen in many a loyal conspiracy. . Elizabeth chop- 
ped off the head of the Arthur of her day, who had been Chamberlain to Philip and 
Mary, and carried letters between the Queen of Scots and her uncles the Guises. A ca- 
det of the house was an officer of the great duke, and distinguished in the famous Saint 
Bartholomew conspiracy. During the whole of Mary’s confinement, the house of 
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Camelot conspired in her behalf. . It was as much injured by its charges in fitting out 
an armament against the Spaniards, during the time of the Armada, as by the fines and 
confiscations levied on it by Elizabeth for harboring of priests, obstinate recusancy, 
and Popish misdoings. A recreant of Jarnes’s time was momentarily perverted from his 
religion by the arguments of that great theologian, and the fortunes of the family some- 
what restored by his timely weakness. But the Earl of Camelot, of the reign of 
Charles, returned to the old creed of his family, and they continued to fight for it, and 
sh themselves for it, as long as there was a Stuart left to head or to instigate a rebel- 
ion. 

Lady Mary Caerlyon was brought up at a Parisian convent ; the Dauphiness Marie 
Antoinette was her grandmother. In the pride of her beauty she had been married— 
sold, it was said-—to Lord Gaunt, then at Paris, who won vast sums from the lady’s 
brother at some of Philip of Orleans’s banquets. The Earl of Gaunt’s famous duel with 
the Count de la Marche, of the Gray Musqueteers, was attributed by common report to 
the pretensions of that officer (who had been a page and remained a favorite of the 
queen) to the hand of the beautiful Lady Mary Caerlyon. She was married to Lord 
Gaunt while the count Jay ill of his wound, and came to dwell at Gaunt House, and to 
figure for a short time in the splendid court of the Prince of Wales. Fox had toasted 
her. Morris and Sheridan had written songs about her. Malmesbury had made her 
his best bow ; Walpole had pronounced her charming ; Devonshire had been almost 
jealous of her ; but she was scared by the wild pleasures and gayeties of the society into 
which she was flung, and after she had borne a couple of sons, shrank away into a life 
of devout seclusion. No wonder that my Lord Steyne, who liked pleasure and cheer- 
fulness, was not often seen after their marriage, by the side of this trembling, silent, 
superstitious, unhappy lady. 

The before-mentioned Tom Eaves (who has no part in this history, except that he 
knew all the great folks in London, and the stories and mysteries of each family), had 
further information regarding my Lady Steyne, which may or may not be true. *“‘ The 
humiliations,” Tom used to say, ‘‘ which that woman has been made to undergo, in 
her own house, have been frightful ; Lord Steyne has made her sit down to table with 
women with whom I would rather die than allow Mrs. Eaves to associate—with Lady 
Crackenbury, with Mrs. Chippenham, with Madame de la Cruchecassée, the French 
secretary’s wife,’ (from every one of which ladies Tom Eaves—who would have sacri- 
ficed his wife for knowing them—was too glad to get a bow ora dinner), ‘’ with the rezgn- 
ing favorite, in a word. And do you suppose that that woman, of that family, who are 
as proud as the Bourbons, and to whom the Steynes are but lacqueys, mushrooms of 
yesterday (for after all, they are wot of the old Gaunts, but of a minor and doubtful 
branch of the house) ; do you suppose, I say,’’ (the reader must bear in mind that it is 
always Tom Eaves who speaks), ‘‘ that the Marchioness of Steyne, the haughtiest » 
woman in Engiand, would bend down to her husband so submissively, if there were not. 
some cause? Pooh! I tell you there are secret reasons. 1 tell you that in the emigration, 
the Abbé de la Marche,who was here and was employed in the Quiberoon business with 
Puisaye and Tinteniac, was the same Colonel of Mosquetaires Gris with whom Steyne 
fought in the year ’86—that he and the marchioness met again ; that it was after the 
reverend colonel was shot in Brittany that Lady Steyne took to those extreme practices. 
of devotion which she carries on now ; for she is closeted with her director every day— 
she is at service at Spanish Place, every morning, I’ve watched her there—that is, I’ve 
happened to be passing there—and depend on it there’s a mystery in her case. People 
are not so unhappy unless they have something to repent of,’’ added Tom Eaves with a 
knowing wag of his head ; ‘‘ and depend on it, that woman would not be so submissive 
as she is, if the marquis had not some sword to hold over her.”’ 

So, if Mr. Eaves’s information be correct, it is very likely that this lady, in her high 
station, had to submit to many a private indignity, and to hide many secret griefs 
under a calm face. And let us, my brethren, who have not our names in the Red. 
Book, console ourselves by thinking comfortably how miserable our betters may be, and! 
that Damocles, who sits on satin cushions, and is served on gold plate, has an awful 
sword hanging over his head in the shape of a bailiff, or an hereditary disease, or a 
family secret, which peeps out every now and then from the embroidered arras in a: 
ghastly manner, and will be sure to drop one day or the other in the right place. 

In comparing, too, the poor man’s situation with that of the great, there is (always. 
according to Mr. Eaves) another source of comfort for the former. You who have little on 
_no patrimony to bequeath or to inherit, may be on good terms with your father or your 
son, whereas the heir of a great prince, such as my Lord Steyne, must naturally be 
angry at being kept out of his kingdom, and eye the occupant of it with no very agree- 
able glances. ‘‘ Take it as a rule,’ this sardonic old Eaves would say, *’ the fathers 
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and elder sons of all great families hate each other. The crown prince is always in op- 
position to the crown, or hankering after it. Shakespeare knew the world, my good 
sir, and when he describes Prince Hal (from whose family the Gaunts pretended to be 
descended, though they are no more related to John of Gaunt than you are), trying on 
his father’s coronet, he gives you a natural description of all heirs-apparent. If you 
were heir to a dukedom and a thousand pounds a day, do you mean to say you would 
not wish for possession? Pooh! And it stands to reason that every great man, hav- 
ing experienced this feeling toward his father, must be aware that his son entertains it 
toward himself ; and so they can’t but be suspicious and hostile. \ 

‘Then again, as to the feeling of elder toward younger sons. My dear sir, you 
ought to know that every elder brother looks upon the cadets of the house as his nat- 
ural enemies, who deprive him of so much ready money which ought to be his by 
right. I have often heard George MacTurk, Lord Bajazet’s eldest son, say that if he 
had his will when he came to the title, he would do what the sultans do, and clear the 
estate by chopping off all his younger brothers’ heads at once; and so the case is, 
more or less, with them all. I tell you they are all Turks in their hearts. Pooh ! sir, 
they know the world.’’ And here, haply, a great man coming up, Tom Eaves’s hat 
would drop off his head, and he would rush forward with a bow and a grin, which 
showed that he knew the world too—in the Tomeavesian way, that is. And having 
laid out every shilling of his fortune on an annuity, Tom could afford to bear no mal- 
ice to his nephews and nieces, and to have no other feeling with regard to his betters, 
but a constant and generous desire to dine with them. 

Between the marchioness and the natural and tender regard of mother for children, 
there was that cruel barrier placed of difference of faith. The very love which she 
might feel for her sons, only served to render the timid and pious lady more fearful and 
unhappy. The gulf which sevarated them was fatal and impassable. She could not 
stretch her weak arms, across 
it, or draw her children over 
to that side away from 
which her belief told her 
there was no safety. Dur- 
ing the youth of his sons, 
Lord Steyne, who was a 
good scholar and amateur 
casuist, had no better sport 
in the evening after dinner 
in the country than in setting 
the boys’ tutor, the Reverend 
Mr. Trail (now my Lord 
Bishop of Ealing), on her 
ladyship’s director, Father 
Mole, over their wine, and 
in pitting Oxford against 
St) Acheu Pl be gmued 
‘‘ Bravo, Latimer! Well 
said, Loyola !’’ alternately ; 
he promised Mole a bishop- 
ric if he would come over ; 
and vowed he would use all 
his influence to get Traila 
cardinal’s hat if he would 
secede. Neither divine al- 
lowed himself to be con- 
quered; and though the 
fond mother hoped that her 
youngest and favorite son 
would be reconciled to her 
church—his mother’s church 
—a sad, and awful disappointment awaited the devout lady—a disappointment which 
seemed to be a judgment upon her for the sin of her marriage. ; 

My Lord Gaunt married, as every person who frequents the peerage knows, the 
Lady, Blanche Thistlewood, a daughter of the noble house of Bareacres, before men- 
tioned in this veracious history. A wing of Gaunt House was assigned to this couple ; 
for the head of the family chose to govern it, and while he reigned to reign supreme ; his 
son and heir, however, living little at home, disagreeing with his wife, borrowing upon 
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post-obit such moneys as he required beyond the very moderate sums which his father 
was disposed to allow him. The marquis knew every shilling of his son’s debts. At 
his lamented demise, he was found himself to be the possessor of many of his heir’s 
bonds, purchased for their benefit, and devised by his lordship to the children of his 
younger son. 

As to my Lord Gaunt’s dismay, and the chuckling delight of his natural enemy and 
father, the Lady Gaunt had no children, the Lord George Gaunt was desired to return 
from Vienna, where he was engaged in waltzing and diplomacy, and to contract a 
matrimonial alliance with the Honorable Joan, only daughter of John Johnes, First 
Baron Helvellyn, and head of the firm of Jones, Brown, and Robinson, of Thread- 
needle Street, bankers ; from which union sprang several sons and daughters, whose 
doings do not appertain to this story. 

The marriage at first was-a happy and prosperous one. My Lord George Gaunt 
could not only read, but write pretty correctly. He spoke Frénch with considerable 
fluency, and was one of the finest waltzers in Europe. With these talents, and his in- 
terest at home, there was little doubt that his lordship would rise to the highest digni- 
ties in his profession. The lady, his wife, felt that courts were her sphere ; and her 
wealth enabled her to receive splendidly in those continental towns whither her hus- 
band’s diplomatic duties led him. There was talk of appointing him minister, and 
bets were laid at the Travellers’ that he would be ambassador ere long, when of a sud- 
den rumors arrived of the secretary’s extraordinary behavior. At a grand diplomatic 
dinner given by his chief, he had started up and declared that a pété de foie gras was 
poisoned. He went to a ball at the hotel of the Bavarian envoy, the Count de Spring- 
bock-Hohenlaufen, with his head shaved, and dressed as a Capuchin friar. It was not 
a masked-ball, as some folks wanted to persuade you. It was something queer, people 
whispered. His grandfather was so. It was in the family. 

His wife and family returned to this country, and took up their abode at Gaunt 
House. Lord George gave up his post on the European continent, and was gazetted to 
Brazil. But people knew better ; he never returned from that Brazil expedition—never 
died there—never lived there—never was there at all. He was nowhere, he was gone 
out altogether. ‘‘ Brazil,’’ said one gossip to another with a grin—‘‘ Brazil is St. 
John’s Wood. Rio Janeiro is a cottage surrounded by four walls ; and George Gaunt 
is accredited to a keeper, who has invested him with the order of the Strait Waistcoat.”’ 
These are the kinds of epitaphs which men pass over one another in Vanity Fair. 

Twice or thrice in a week, in the earliest morning the poor mother went for her 
sins and saw the poor invalid. Sometimes he laughed at her (and his laughter was 
more pitiful than to hear him cry) ; sometimes she found the brilliant dandy diplomat- 
ist of the Congress of Vienna dragging about a child’s toy, or nursing the keeper's 
baby’s doll. Sometimes he knew her and Father Mole, her director and companion ; 
oftener he forgot her, as he had done wife, children, love, ambition, vanity. But he 
remembered his dinner-hour, and aishettt cry if his wine and water was not strong 
enough. } 

tt was the mysterious taint of the blood ; the poor mother had brought it from her 
own ancient race. The evil had broken out.once or twice in the father’s family, long 
before Lady Steyne’s sins had. begun, or her fasts, and tears, and penances had been 
offered in their expiation. The pride of the rake was struck down as the first-born of 
Pharaoh. The dark mark of the fate and doom was on the threshold—the tall old 
threshold surmounted by coronets and carved heraldry. ; 

_ The absent lord’s children meanwhile prattled and grew on, quite unconscious that 
the doom was over them too, First they talked of their father, and devised plans 
against his return. Then the name of the living dead man was less frequently in their 
mouths—then not mentioned at all. But the stricken old grandmother trembled to 
think that these too were the inheritors of their father’s shame, as well as of his hon- 
ors; and watched sickening for the day when the awful ancestral curse should come 
down on them. a ; 

This dark presentiment also haunted Lord Steyne. He tried to lay the horrid bed- 
side ghost in Red Seas of wine and jollity, and lost sight of it sometimes in the crowd 
and rout of his pleasures. But it always came back to him when alone, and seemed to 
grow more threatening with years. ‘‘I have taken your son,”’ it said, ‘‘ why not you ? 
I may shut you up in a prison some day, like your son George. I may tap you on the 
head to-morrow, and away go pleasure and honors, feasts and beauty, friends, flat- 
terers, French cooks, fine horses and houses—in exchange for a prison, a keeper, and 
a straw mattress like George Gaunt’s.’’ And then my lord would defy the ghost which 
threatened him ; for he knew of a remedy by which he could balk his enemy. 

So there was splendor and wealth, but no great happiness perchance, behind the 
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tall carved portals of Gaunt House with its smoky coronets and ciphers. The feasts 
there were of the grandest in London, but there was not overmuch content therewith, 
except among the guests who sat at my lord’s table. Had he not been so greata 
prince very few possibly would 
have visited him ; but in Van- 
ity Fair the sins of very great 
personages are looked at in- 
dulgently. ‘* Mous regardons 
a deux fois’ (as the French 
lady said) before we condemn 
a person of my lord’s un- 
doubted quality. Some noto- 
rious carpers and squeamish 
moralists might be sulky with 
Lord Steyne, but they were 
glad enough to come when he 
asked them. 

‘‘Lord Steyne is really too 
bad,’’ Lady Slingstone said, 
‘but everybody goes, and of 
course I shall see that my girls 
come to no harm.’’ * His 
lordship is a man to whom I 
owe much, everything in life,” 
said the Right Reverend Doc- 
tor Trail, thinking that the 
archbishop was rather shaky ; 
and Mrs. Trail and the young 
ladies would as soon have 
missed going to church as to 
one of his lordship’s parties. 
‘* His morals are bad,’’ said 
little Lord Southdown to his 
sister, who meekly expostu- 
lated, having heard terrific 
legends from her mamma with 
respect to the doings at Gaunt 
House ; ‘‘ but hang it, he’s got the best dry Sillery in Europe !’” And as for Sir Pitt 
Crawley, Bart.—Sir Pitt, that pattern of decorum—Sir Pitt, who had led off at missionary 
meetings—he never for one moment thought of not going too. ‘‘ Where you see such 
persons as the Bishop of Ealing and the Countess of Slingstone, you may be pretty 
sure, fane,’’ the baronet would say, ‘‘ that we cannot be wrong. The great rank and 
station of Lord Steyne put him in a position to command people in our station in life. 
The iord lieutenant of a county, my dear, is a respectable man. Besides George Gaunt 
and I were intimate in early life ; he was my junior when we were attachés at Pumper- 
nickel together.’’ 

In a word everybody went to wait upon this great man—everybody who was 
asked : as you the reader (do not say nay) or I the writer hereof would go if we had an 
imvitation, 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
IN WHICH THE READER IS INTRODUCED TQ THE VERY BEST OF COMPANY. 


T last Becky’s kindness and attention to the chief of het 
husband’s family were destined to meet with an exceed- 
ing great reward; a reward which, though certainly 
somewhat unsubstantial, the little woman coveted with 
greater eagerness than more positive benefits. If she 
did not wish to lead a virtuous life, at least she desired 
to enjoy a character for virtue, and we know that no 
lady in the genteel world can possess this desideratum, 
until she has put on a train and feathers, and has been 
presented to her sovereign at court. From that august 
interview they come out stamped as honest women. 
The lord chamberlain gives them a certificate of vir- 
tue. And as dubious goods or letters are passed 
through an oven at quarantine, sprinkled with aromatic 
vinegar, and then prorounced clean—many a lady 
whose reputation would be doubtful otherwise and lia- 
ble to give infection, passes through the wholesome or- 
deal of the royal presence, and issues from it free from 
all taint. 

It might be very well for my Lady Bareacres, my Lady 
Tufto, Mrs. Bute Crawley in the country, and other 
ladies who had come into contact with Mrs. Rawdon 
Crawley, to cry fie at the idea of the odious little ad- 
venturess making her courtesy before the sovereign, and 
to declare that, if dear good Queen Charlotte had been 

alive, ske never would have admitted such an extremely ill-regulated personage into her 

chaste drawing-room. But when we consider that it was the first gentleman in Europe 
in whose high presence Mrs. Rawdon passed her examination, and as it were, took her 
degree in reputation, it surely must be flat disloyalty to doubt any more about her vir- 
tue. I, for my part, look back with love and awe to that great character in history. 

Ah, what a high and noble appreciation of gentlewomanhood there must have been in 

Vanity Fair, when that revered and august being was invested, by the universal ac- 

claim of the refined and educated portion of this empire, with the title of Premier Gen- 

tilhomme of his kingdom. Do you remember, dear M , oh, friend of my youth, 
how one blissful night five and twenty years since, the ‘‘ Hypocrite ’’ being acted, EI- 
liston being manager, Dowton and Liston performers, two boys had leave from their 
loyal masters to go out from Slaughter House School where they were educated, and to 
appear on Drury Lane stage, among a crowd which assembled there to greet the king. 

THE KING? There he was. Beef-eaters were before the august box ; the Marquis of 

Steyne (Lord of the Powder Closet) and other great officers of state were behind the 

chair on which he sat, 4e sat—florid of face, portly of person, covered with orders, and 

in a rich curling head of hair—How we sang God save him! How the house rocked 
and shouted with that magnificent music. How they cheered and cried, and waved 
handkerchiefs. Ladies wept ; mothers clasped their children ; some fainted with emo- 
tion. People were suffocated in the pit, shrieks and groans rising up amid the writh- 
ing and shouting mass there of his people who were, and indeed showed themselves 
almost to be, ready to die for him. Yes, we saw him. Fate cannot deprive us of /haz. 

Others have seen Napoleon. Some few still exist who have beheld Frederick the 

Great, Doctor Johnson, Marie Antoinette, etc.—be it our reasonable boast to our chil- 

dren, that we saw George the Good, the Magnificent, the Great. 

Well, there came a happy day in Mrs. Rawdon Crawley’s existence when this angel 
was admitted into the paradise of a court which she coveted ; her sister-in-law acting as © 
her godmother. On the appointed day, Sir Pitt and his lady, in their great family car- 
riage (just newly built, amd ready for the baronet’s assumption of the office of high 
sheriff of his county), dr p to the little house in Curzon Street, to the edification of 
Raggles, who was watching from his greengrocer’s shop, and saw fine plumes within, 
and enormous bunches of flowers in the breasts of the new livery-coats of the footmen. 

Sir Pitt, in a glittering uniform, descended and went into Curzon Street, his sword 
between his legs, Little Rawdon stood with his face against the parlor window-panes, 
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smiling and nodding with all his might to his aunt in the carriage within ; and pres- 
ently Sir Pitt issued forth from the house again, leading forth a lady with grand 
teathers, covered in a white shawl, and holding up daintily a train of magnificent bro- 
cade. She stepped into the vehicle as if she were a princess and accustomed all her life 
to go to court, smiling graciously on the footman at the door, and on Sir Pitt, who fol- 
lowed her into the carriage. 

Then Rawdon followed in his old Guards’ uniform, which had grown wofully 
shabby, and was much too tight. He was to have followed the procession, and waited 
upon his sovereign in acab; but that his good-natured sister-in-law insisted that they 
should be a family party. The coach was large, the ladies not very big, they would 
hold their trains in their laps—finally, the four went fraternally together ; and their 
carriage presently joined the line of royal equipages which was making its way down 
Piccadilly and St. James’s Street, toward the old brick palace where the Star of Bruns- 
wick was in waiting to receive his nobles and gentlefolks. 

Becky felt as if she could bless the people out of the carriage windows, so elated 
was she in spirit, and so strong a sense had she of the dignified position which she had 
at last attained in life. Even our Becky had her weaknesses, and as one often sees how 
men pride theinselves upon excellences which others are slow to perceive ; how, for in- 
stance, Comus firmly believes that he is the greatest tragic actor in England ; how 
Brown, the famous novelist, longs to be considered, not a man of genius, but a man of 
fashion ; while Robinson, the great lawyer, does not in the least care about his reputa- 
tion in Westminster Hall, but believes himself incomparable across country, and at a five- 
barred gate—so to be, and to be thought, a respectable woman was Becky’s aim in life, 
and she got up the genteel with amazing assiduity, readiness, and success. We have 
said there were times when she believed herself to be a fine lady, and forgot that there 
was no money in the chest at home—duns round the gate, tradesmen to coax and 
wheedle—no ground to walk upon, in a word. And as she went to court in the car- 
riage, the family carriage, she adopted a demeanor so grand, self-satisfied, deliberate, 
and imposing that it made even Lady Jane laugh. She walked into the royal apart- 
ments with a toss of the head which would have befitted an empress, and I have no 
doubt had she been one, she would have become the character perfectly. 

We are authorized to state that Mrs. Rawdon Crawley’s costume de cour on the occa- 
sion of her presentation to the sovereign was of the most elegant and brilliant descrip- 

tion. Some ladies we may have seen—we who wear stars and cordons) and attend the 

St. James’s assemblies, or we, who, in muddy boots, dawdle up and down Pall Mall, 
and peep into the coaches as they drive up with the great folks in their feathers—some 
ladies of fashion, I say, we may have seen, about two o’clock of the forenoon of a levee 
day, as the laced-jacketed band.of the Life Guards are blowing triumphal marches seated 
on those prancing music-stools, their cream-colored chargers—who are by no means 
tovely and enticing objects at that early period of noon. A stout countess of sixty, dé 
colletée, painted, wrinkled with rouge up to her drooping eyelids, and diamonds twink- 
ling in her wig, is a wholesome and edifying, but not a pleasant sight. She has the 
iaded look of a St. James’s Street illumination, as it may be seen of an early morning, 
when half the lamps are out, and the others are blinking wanly, as if they were about 
to vanish like ghosts before the dawn. Such charms as those of which we catch 
glimpses while her ladyship’s carriage passes should appear abroad at night alone. If 
even Cynthia looks haggard of an afternoon, as we may see her sometimes in the pres- 
ent winter season, with Phoebus staring her out of countenance from the opposite side of 
the heavens, how much more can old Lady Castlemouldy keep her head up when:the 
sun is shining full upon it through the chariot windows, and showing all the chinks 
and crannies with which time has marked her face! No. Drawing-rooms should be 
announced for November, or the first foggy day ; or the elderly sultanas of our Vanity 
Fair should drive up in closed litters, descend in a covered way, and, make their 
courtesy to the sovereign under the protection of lamplight. ; 

Our beloved Rebecca had no need, however, of any such a friendly halo to set off 
her beauty. Her complexion could bear any sunshine as yet ; and her dress, though if 
you were to see it now, any present lady of Vanity Fair would pronounce it to be the 
most foolish and preposterous attire ever worn, was as handsome in her eyes and those 
af the public, some five and twenty years since, as the most brilliant costume of the 
most famous beauty of the present season. A score of years hence that too, that mil- 
liner’s wonder, will have passed into the domain of. the absurd, along with all previous 
vanities. But we are wandering too much. Mrs. Rawdon’s dress was pronounced to 
be charmante on the eventful day of her presentation. Even good litle me 
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forced to acknowledge this effect, as she looked at her kinswoman ; and owne 
iully to herself that she was quite inferior in taste to Mrs. Becky. 
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She did not know how much care, thought, and genius Mrs. Rawdon had bestowed 
upon that garment. Rebeeca had as good taste as any milliner in Europe, and such a 
clever way of doing things as Lady Jane little understood, The latter quickly spied 
out the magnificence of the-brocade of Becky’s train, and the splendor of the lace on 
her dress. 

The brocade was an old remnant, Becky said ; and as for the lace, it was a great 

bargain. She had had it these hundred years. 
‘“My dear Mrs. Crawley, it must have cost a little fortune,’’ Lady Jane said, look- 
ing down at her own lace, which was not nearly so good ; and then cxamining the qual- 
ity of the ancient brocade which formed the material of Mrs. Rawdon’s court dress, she 
felt inclined to say that she could not afford such fine clothing, but checked that speech, 
With an effort, as one uncharitable to her kinswoman. 

And yet, if Lady Jane hadknown all, [ think even her kindly temper would have 
failed her. The fact is, when she was putting Sir Pitt’s house in order, Mrs. Rawdon 
had found the lace and the brocade in old wardrobes, the preperty of the former ladies 
of the house, and had quietly carried the goods home, and had suited them to her own 
little person. Briggs saw her take them, asked no questions, told no stories ; but I be- 
lieve quite sympathized with her on this matter, and so would many another honest 
woman. . 

And the diamonds—‘‘ Where the doose did you get the diamonds, Becky ?’’ said 
her husband, admiring some jewels which he had never seen before, and which sparkled 
in her ears and on her neck with brilliance and profusion. 

Becky blushed a little, and looked at him hard for a moment. Pitt Crawley blushed 
a little too, and looked out of window. The fact is, he had given her a very small 
portion of the brilliants ; a pretty diamond clasp, which confined a pearl necklace which 
she wore; and the baronet had omitted to mention the circumstance to his lady. 

Becky looked at her husband, and then at Sir Pitt, with an air of saucy triumph— 
as much as to say, ‘‘ Shall I betray you ?”’ 

‘* Guess !’’ she said to her husband. ‘‘ Why, you silly man,’’ she continued, 
‘“‘ where do you suppose I got them ?—all except the little clasp, which a dear friend of 
mine gave me long ago. I hired them, to be sure. I hired them at Mr. Polonius’s, in 
Coventry Street. You don’t suppose that all the diamonds which go to court belong to 
the owners; like those beautiful. stones which Lady Jane has, and which are much 
handsomer than any which I have, I am certain.”’ 

‘‘ They are family jewels,’’ said Sir Pitt, again looking uneasy. And in this family 
conversation the carriage rolled down the street, until its cargo was finally discharged 
at the gates of the palace where the sovereign was sitting in state. 

The diamonds, which had created Rawdon’s admiration, never went back to Mr. 
Polonius, of Coventry Street, and that gentleman never applied for their restoration ; 
but they retired into a little private repository, in an old desk, which Amelia Sedley 
had given her years and years ago, and in which Becky kept a number of useful and, 
perhaps, valuable things, about which her husband knew nothing. To know nothing, 
or little, is in the nature of some husbands. To hide, in the nature of how many 
women? © ladies! how many of you have surreptitious milliners’ bills? How many 
of you have gowns and bracelets which you daren’t show, or which you wear trem- 
bling ?trembling, and coaxing with smiles the husband by your side, who does not 
know the new velvet gown from the old one, or the new bracelet from last year’s, Or 
has any notion that the ragged-looking yellow lace scarf cost forty guineas, and that 
Madame Bobinot is writing dunning letters every week forthe money! 

Thus Rawdon knew nothing about the brilliant diamond ear-rings, or the superb 
brilliant ornament which decorated the fair bosom of his lady ; but Lord Steyne, who 
was in his place at court, as lord of the powder closet, and one of the great digni- 
taries and illustrious defences of the throne of England, and came up with all his stars, 
garters, collars, and cordons, and paid particular attention to the little woman, knew 
whence the jewels came, and who paid for them. Se 

As he bowed over her he smiled, and quoted the hackneyed and beautiful lines, 
from the ‘‘ Rape of the Lock,’’ about Belinda’s diamonds, ‘‘ which Jews might kiss and 
infidels adore.”’ ; ? RL ead 

“But I hope your lordship is orthodox,’’ said the little lady, with a toss of her 
head. And many ladies round about whispered and talked, and many gentlemen nod- 


ded an pered, as they saw what marked attention the great nobleman was paying 


\ were the circumstances of the interview between Rebecca Crawley, née 
Sharp, and her imperial master, it does not become such a feeble and inexperienced 
pen as mine to attempt to relate. The dazzled eyes close before that magnificent idea. 
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Loyai respect and decency tell even the imagination not to look too keenly and auda- 
ciously about the sacred audience-chamber, but to back away rapidly, silently and re- 
spectfully, making profound bows out of the august presence. 

This may be said, that in all London there was no more loyal heart than Becky’s 
after this interview. The name of her king was always on her lips, and he was pro- 
claimed by her to be the most charming of men, She went to Colnaghi’s and ordered 
the finest portrait of him that art had produced, and credit could supply. She chose 
that famous one in which the best of monarchs is represented in a frock-coat with a fur 
collar, and breeches and silk stockings, simpering on a sofa from under his curly brown 
wig. She had him painted in a brooch and wore it—indeed she amused and somewhat 
pestered her acquaintances with her perpetual talk about his urbanity and beauty. 
Who knows? Perhaps the little woman thought she might play the part of a Mainte- 
non or a Pompadour. 

But the finest sport of all after her presentation was to hear her talk virtuously. 
She had a few female acquaintances, not, it must be owned, of the very highest reputa- 
tion in Vanity Fair. But being made an honest woman of, so to speak, Becky would 
not consort any longer with these dubious ones, and cut Lady Crackenbury when the 
latter nodded to her from her opera-box ; and gave Mrs. Washington White the go-by 
in the ring. ‘‘One must, my dear, show one is somebody,’’ she said. ‘* One mustn't 
be seen with doubtful people. I pity Lady Crackenbury from my heart ; and Mrs. 
Washington White may be a very good-natured person. You may go and dine with 
them, as you like your rubber. But / mustn’t, and won’t ; and you will have the good- 
ness to tell Smith to say Iam not at home when either of them calls.”’ 

The particulars of Becky’s costume were in the newspapers—feathers, lappets, su- 
perb diamonds, and all the rest. Lady Crackenbury read the paragraph in bitterness 
of spirit, and discoursed to her followers about the airs which that woman was giving 
herself. Mrs. Bute Crawley and her young ladies in the country had a copy of the 
Morning Post from town; and gave a vent to their honest indignation. ‘‘If you had 
been sandy-haired, green-eyed, and a French rope-dancer’s daughter,’’ Mrs. Bute said 
to her eldest girl (who, on the contrary, was a very swarthy, short, and snub-nosed 
young lady), ‘‘ you might have had superb diamonds, forsooth, and have been presented 
at court by your cousin, the Lady Jane. But you’re only a gentlewoman, my poor 
dear child. You have only some of the best blood in England in your veins, and good 
principles and piety for your portion. I, myself, the wife of a baronet’s younger 
brother, too, never thought of such a thing as going to court—nor would other people 
if good Queen Charlotte had been alive.’’ In this way the worthy rectoress consoled 
herself ; and her daughters sighed, and sat over the Peerage all night. 


A few days after the famous presentation, another great and exceeding honor was 
vouchsafed to the virtuous Becky. Lady Steyne’s carriage drove up to Mr. Rawdon 
Crawley’s door, and the footman, instead of driving down the front of the house, as by 
his tremendous knocking he appeared to be inclined to do, relented, and only delivered 
in a couple of cards, on which were engraven the names of tie Marchioness of Steyne 
and the Countess of Gaunt. -If these bits of pasteboard had been beautiful pictures, or 
had had a hundred yards of Malines lace rolled round them, worth twice the number of 
guineas, Becky could not have regarded them with more pleasure. You may be sure 
they occupied a conspicuous place in the china bowl on the drawing-room table, where 
Becky kept the cards of her visitors. Lord! lord! how poor Mrs. Washington White’s 
card and Lady Crackenbury’s card, which our little friend had been glad enough to get 
a-few months back, and of which the silly little creature was rather proud once—Lord ! 
lord ! I say, how soon at the appearance of these grand court cards, did those poor little 
neglected deuces sink down to the bottom of the pack. Steyne! Bareacres, Johnes of 
Helvellyn ! and Caerlyon of Camelot! we may be sure that Becky and Briggs looked 
out those august names in the Peerage, and followed the noble races up through all the 
ramifications ot the family tree. 

My Lord Steyne coming to calla couple of hours afterward, and looking about 
him, and observing everything as was his wont, found his ladies’ cards already ranged 
as the trumps of Becky’s hand, and grinned, as this old cynic always did at any naive 
display of human weakness. Becky came down to him presently ; whenever the dear 
girl expected his lordship, her toilet was prepared, her hair in perfect order, her mou- 
choirs, aprons, scarfs, little morocco slippers, and other female gimcracks arranged, 
and she seated in some artless and agreeable posture ready to receive him—whenever 
she was surprised, of course she had to fly to her apartment to take a rapid survey of 
matters in the glass, and to trip down again to wait upon the great peer. 8 

She found him grinning over the bowl. She was discovered, and she blushed a 
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“hase eee ee monseigneur,”’ shersardy «<‘ You see your ladies have been here. 
oe of you! I couldn’t come before—I was in the kitchen making a pudding.” 

sh edit nuntien were, I saw you through the area-railings as I drove up,’’ replied the 

a a see everything,’’ she replied. 

ase ew things, but not that, my pretty lady,’’ he said good-naturedl pia 
silly little fibster! I heard you in the room He a where eee: no yen domta ats: 
putting a little rouge on; you must give : 
some of yours to my Lady Gaunt, whose 
complexion is quite preposterous ; and i 
heard the bedroom door open, and then you 
came down-stairs.”’ 

‘“Ts it a crime to try and look my best 
when you come here ?’’ answered Mrs, Raw- 
don, plaintively, and she rubbed her cheek 
with her handkerchief as if to show there 
was no rouge at all, only genuine blushes 
and modesty in her case. About this who 
can tell? I know there is some rouge that 
won’t come off_on a pocket-handkerchief ; 
and some so good that even tears will not 
disturb it. F 

‘* Well,” said the old gentleman, twid- } 
dling round his wife’s card, *‘ you are bent 
on becoming a fine lady. You pester my 
poor old life out to get you into the world. 
You won't be able to hold your own there, 
you silly little fool. You've got no money.”’ 

‘“You will get us a place,’’ interposed 
Becky, ‘‘ as quick as possible.”’ 

‘* You've got no money, and you want to 
compete with those who have. You poor 
little earthenware pipkin, you want to swim 
down the stream along with the great cop- 
per kettles. All women are alike. Every- 5 3 
body is striving for what is not worth the having. Gad! I dined with the king yester- 
day, and we had neck of mutton and turnips. A dinner of herbs is better than a stalled 
ox very often. You will go to Gaunt House. You give an old fellow no rest until you 
get there. It’s not half so nice as here. You'll be bored there. I am. My wife is as 
gay as Lady Macbeth, and my daughters as cheerful as Regan and Goneril. I daren’t 
sleep in what they call my bedroom. The bed is like the baldaquin of St. Peter’s, and 
the pictures frighten me. I have a little brass bed in a dressing-room ; and a little hair 
mattress like an anchorite. I am ananchor. Ho! ho! You'll be asked to dinner next 
week, And gare aux femmes, look out and hold your own! How the women will bully 
you!’ This was a very long speech for a man of few words like my Lord Steyne ; nor 
was it the first which he uttered for Becky’s benefit on that day. 

Briggs looked up from the work-table at which she was seated in the farther room, 
and gave a deep sigh as she heard the great marquis speak so lightly of her sex. 

‘If you don’t turn off that abominable sheep-dog,”’ said Lord Steyne, with a sav- 
age look over his shoulder at her, ‘‘I will have her poisoned.”’ 

“T always give my dog dinner from my own plate,”’ said Rebecca, laughing mis- 
chievously ; and having enjoyed for some time the discomfiture of my lord, who hated 
poor Briggs for interrupting his tte-a-téte wth the fair colonel’s wife, Mrs. Rawdon at 
length had pity upon her admirer, and calling to Briggs, praised the fineness of. the 
weather to her, and bade her to take out the child for a walk. 

“‘T can’t send her away,” Becky said presently, after a pause, and in a very sad 
voice. Her eyes filled with tears as she spoke, and she turned away her head. 

‘« You owe her her wages, I suppose ?’”’ said the peer. / 

‘« Worse than that,’’ said Becky, still casting down her eyes ; ‘‘T have ruined. her.”’ 

‘‘ Ruined her ?—then why don’t you turn her out?” the gentleman asked. 

‘Men do that,’’ Becky answered bitterly. ‘‘ Women are not so bad as you. Last 
year when we were reduced to our last. guinea, she gave us everything. She shall 
never leave me, until we are ruined utterly ourselves, which does not seem far off, or 
until I can pay her the utmost farthing.” , 

«*_-_ it, how much is it ?’’ said the peer, with an oath. And Becky, vehlesiaae on the 
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largeness of his means, mentioned not only the sum which she had borrowed from Miss 
Briggs, but one of nearly double the amount. 

This caused the Lord Steyne to break out in another brief and energetic expression 
of anger, at which Rebecca held down her head the more, and cried bitterly. “I could 
not help it. It was my only chance. I dare not tell my husband. He would kill me 
if I told him what I have done. I have kept it a secret from everybody but you—and 
you forced it from me. Ah, what shall Ido, Lord Steyne? for I am very, very un- 
ha oe ; 

Bree Steyne made no reply except by beating the devil’s tattoo, and biting his nails. 
At last he clapped his hat on his head, and flung out of the room. Rebecca did 
not rise from her attitude 
of misery until the door 
slammed upon him and 
his carriage whirled away. 
Then she rose up with the 
queerest expression of vir- 
tuous mischief glittering in 
her green eyes. She burst 
out laughing once or twice 
to herself, as she sat at 
work ; and sitting down to 
the piano, she rattled away 
a triumphant voluntary on 
the keys, which made the 
people pause under her 
window to listen to her 
brilliant music. 

That night there came 
two notes from Gaunt 
House for the little woman, 
the one containing a card 
of invitation from Lord and 
Lady Steyne to a dinner at 
Gaunt House next Friday ; 
while the other inclosed a 
slip of gray paper bearing 
Lord Steyne’s signature 
and the address of Messrs. 
Jones, Brown, and Robin- 
son, Lombard Street. 

Rawdon heard Becky 
laughing in the night once 
or twice. It was only her 
delight at going to Gaunt 
House and facing the la- 
dies there, she said, which 
amused her so. But the 
truth was that she was oc- 
cupied with a great number 
of other thoughts. Should 
she pay off old Briggs and give her her congé? Should she astonish Raggles by sét- 
tling his account? She turned over all these thoughts onvher pillow, and on thé next 
day, when Rawdon went out to pay his morning visit to the club, Mrs. Crawley (in a 
modest dress with a veil on) whipped off in a hackney-coach to the city ; and being 
landed at Messrs. Jones and Robinson’s bank, presented a document there to the au- 
thority at the desk, who, in reply, asked her ‘‘ How she would take it ?’’ Tews 

She gently said ‘‘she would take a hundred and fifty pounds in small notes and 
the remainder in one note ;’’ and passing through St. Paul’s Churchyard stopped there 
and bought the handsomest black silk gown for Briggs which money could buy ; and 
which, with a kiss and the kindest speeches, she presented to the simple old spinster. 

Then she walked to Mr. Raggles, inquired about his children affectionately, and 
gave him fifty pounds on account. Then she went to the livery-man from whom shé 
jobbed her carriages and gratified him with a similar sum. ‘‘ And I hope this will be a 
lesson to you, Spavin,’’ she said, ‘‘ and that on the next drawing-room day my brother, 
Sir Pitt, will not be inconvenienced by being obliged to take four of us in his carriage to 
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wait upon his majesty, because my ows carriage is not forthcoming.’’ It appears there 
had been a difference on the last drawing-room day. Hence the degradation which the 
colonel had almost suffered, of being obliged to enter the presence of his sovereign in a 
hack cab. ; 

These arrangements concluded, Becky paid a visit up-stairs to the before-mentioned 
desk, which Amelia Sedley had given her years and years ago, and which contained a 
number of useful and valuable little things ; in which private museum she placed the 
one note which Messrs. Jones and Robinson's cashier had given her. 


CHAPTER XLIX. 
IN WHICH WE ENJOY THREE COURSES AND A DESSERT. 


HEN the ladies of Gaunt House were at breakfast that 
morning, Lord Steyne (who took his chocolate in pri- 
vate, and seldom disturbed the females of his house- 
hold, or saw them except upon public days, or when 
they crossed each other in the hall, or when from his 
pit-box at the opera he surveyed them in their box on 
the grand tier)—his lordship, we say, appeared among 
the ladies and the children who were assembied over 
the tea and toast, and a battie royal ensued apropos 
of Rebecca. 

‘* My Lady Steyne,’’ he said, ‘‘:I want to see the list 
for your dinner on Friday; and I want you, if you 
please, to write a card for Colonel and Mrs. Crawley.” 

‘* Blanche writes them,’’ Lady Steyne said in a flut- 
ter. ‘‘ Lady Gaunt writes them.’’ . 

‘‘T will not write to that person,’’ Lady Gaunt 
said, a tall and stately lady, who looked up for an in- 
stant and then down again after she had spoken. It 
was not good to meet Lord Steyne’s eyes for those who 
had offended him. 

‘Send -the children out of the room. Go!’’ said he, 
pulling at the bell-rope. The urchins, always fright- 

ened before him, retired; their mother would have followed too. ‘* Not you,’’ he 

said. ‘‘ You stop.”’ 

‘* My Lady Steyne,”’ he said, ‘‘ once more, will you have the goodness to go to thre 
desk, and write that card for your dinner on Friday ?”’ 

‘* My lord, I will not be present at it,’’ Lady Gaunt said ; “‘ I will go home.” 

‘‘T wish you would, and stay there. You will find the bailiffs at Bareacres very 
pleasant company, and I shall be freed from Jending money to your relations, and from 
your own damned tragedy airs. Who are you to give orders here? You have no money. 
You’ve got no brains. You were here to have children, and you have not had any. 
Gaunt’s tired of you ; and George’s wife is the only person in the family who doesn’t 
wish you were dead. Gaunt would marry again if you were.’’ } 

‘‘T wish I were,’”’ her ladyship answered, with tears and rage in her eyes. | ; 

‘* You, forsooth, must give yourself airs of virtue; while my wife, who is an im- 
maculate saint, as everybody knows, and never did wrong in her life, has no objection 
to meet my young friend Mrs. Crawley. My Lady Steyne knows that appearances are 
sometimes against the best of women ; that lies are often told about the most innocent 
of them. Pray, madam, shall I teli you some little anecdotes about my Lady Bare- 
acres, your mamma ?’”’ ’ 

“ You may strike me if you like, sir, or hit any cruel blow,’ Lady Gaunt said. To 
see his wife and daughter suffering always put his lordship into a good humor. 

‘‘ My sweet Blanche,’’ he said, ‘‘ 1am a gentleman, and never lay my hand upon a 
woman, save in the way of kindness. I only wish to correct little faults in your char- 
acter, You women are too proud, and sadly lack humility, as Father Mole, I’m sure, 
would tell my Lady Steyne if he were here. You mustn't give yourselves airs ; you 
must be meek and humble, my blessings. For all Lady Steyne knows, this calumni- 
ated, simple, good-humored Mrs, Crawley is quite innocent—even more innocent than 
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herself. Her husband’s character is not good, but it is as good as Bareacres’, who has 
played a little and not paid a great deal, who cheated you out of the only legacy you 
ever had, and left you a pauper on my hands. And Mrs. Crawley is not very well 
born ; but-she is not worse than Fanny’s illustrious ancestor, the first de la Jones.” 

‘The money which I brought into the family, sir,’’ Lady George cried out— 

‘‘You purchased a contingent reversion with it,’’ the marquis said, darkly. Shelf 
Gaunt dies, your husband may come to his honors ; your little boys may inherit them, 
and who knows what besides? In the meanwhile, ladies, be as proud and virtuous as 
you like abroad, but don’t give me any airs. As for Mrs. Crawley’s character, I shan't 
demean myself or that most spotless and perfectly irreproachable lady, by even hint- 
ing that it requires a defence. You will be pleased to receive her with the utmost cor- 
diality, as you will receive all persons whom I present in this house. This house ?’ 
He broke out with a laugh. ‘‘ Who is the master of it? and what is it? This Temple 
of Virtue belongs to me. And if I invite all Newgate or all Bedlam here, by they 
shall be welcome.”’ 

After this vigorous allocution, to one of which sort Lord Steyne treated his ** ha- 
reem”’ whenever symptoms of insubordination appeared in his household, the crestfallen 
women had nothing for it but to obey. Lady Gaunt wrote the invitation which his 
lordship required, and she and her mother-in-law drove in person, and with bitter and 
humiliated hearts, to leave the cards on Mrs. Rawdon, the reception of which caused 
that innocent woman so much pleasure, 

There were families in London who would have sacrificed a year’s income to re- 
ceive such an honor at the hands of those great ladies. Mrs. Frederick Bullock, for in- 
stance, would have gone on her knees from May Fair to Lombard Street, if Lady 
Steyne and Lady Gaunt had been waiting in the city to raise her up, and say, *’ Come 
to us next Friday’’—not to one of the great crushes and grand balls of Gaunt House, 
whither everybody went, but to, the sacred, unapproachable, mysterious, delicious en- 
tertainments, to be admitted to one of which was a privilege, and an honor. and a bless- 
ing indeed. . 

Severe, spotless, and beautiful, Lady Gaunt held the very highest rank in Vanity 
Fair. The distinguished courtesy with which Lord Steyne treated her charmed every- 
body who witnessed his behavior, caused the severest critics toadmit how perfect a 
gentleman he was; and to own that his lordship’s heart at least was in the right place. 


The ladies of Gaunt House called Lady Bareacres in to their aid, in order to re- 
pulse the common enemy. One of Lady Gaunt's carriages went to Hill Street for her 
ladyship’s mother, all whose equipages were in the hands of the bailiffs, whose very 
jewels and wardrobe, it was said, had been seized by those inexorable Israelites. Bare- 
acres Castle was theirs, too, withall its costly pictures, furniture, and articles of vertu 
—the magnificent Vandykes ; the noble Reynolds pictures ; the Lawrence portraits, 
tawdry and beautiful, and, thirty years ago deemed as precious as works of real genius ; 
the matchless Dancing Nymph of Canova, for which Lady Bareacres had sat in her 
youth—Lady Bareacres splendid then, ‘and radiant in wealth, rank, and beauty—a tooth- 
less, bald, old woman now—a mere rag of a former robe of state. Her lord, painted at 
the same time by Lawrence, as waving his sabre in front of Bareacres Castle, and cloth- 
ed in his uniform as Colonel of the Thistlewood Yeomanry, was a withered, old, lean 
man in a greatcoat and a Brutus wig ; slinking about Gray’s Inn of mornings chiefly, 
and dining alone at clubs. He did not like to dine with Steyne now. They had run 
races of pleasure together in youth when Bareacres was the winner. But Steyne had 
‘more bottom than he, and had lasted him out. The marquis was ten times a greater 
man now than the young Lord Gaunt of ’85 ; and Bareacres nowhere in the race—old, 
beaten, bankrupt, and broken down. He had borrowed too much money of Steyne to 
find it pleasant to meet his old comrade often. The latter, whenever he wished to be 
merry, used jeeringly to ask Lady Gaunt why her father had not come to see her? 
‘* He has not been here for four months,’’? Lord Steyne would say. ‘' I can always tell 
by my check-book afterward, when I get a visit from Bareacres. What a comfort it 
is, my ladies, ] bank with one of my sons’ fathers in law, and the other banks with 
me?” 

Of the other illustrious persons whom Becky had the honor to encounter on this 
rst presentation to the grand world, it does not become the present historian to say 
. There was his Excellency the Prince of Peterwaradin, with his princess ; a no- 
leman tightly girthed, with a large military chest, on which the plague of his order 
shone magnificently, and wearing the red collar of the Golden Fleece round his neck. 
He was the owner’ of countless flocks: ‘* Look at his face. I think he must be de- 
scended from a sheep,’’ Becky whispered to Lord Steyne. Indeed, his excellency’s 
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countenance, long, solemn, and white, with the ornament round his neck. bore some 
resemblance to that of a venerable bell-wether. 

Theré was Mr. John Paul Jetfersom Jones, titulary attached to the American em- 
bassy, and correspondent of the New York. Demegogue ; who, by the way of making 
himself agreeable to the company, asked Lady Steyne, during a pause in the conversa- 
tion at dinner, how this dear friend, George Gaunt, liked the Brazils ?—He and George 
had been most intimate at Naples, and had gone up Vesuvius together. Mr. Jones 
wrote a full and particular account of the dinner, which appeared duly in the Dema- 
gogue. He mentioned the names and titles of all the guests, giving biographical 
sketches of the principal people. He described the persons of the ladies with great elo- 
quence ; the service of the table; the sizeand costume of the servants ; enumerated the 
dishes and wines served ; the ornaments of the sideboard, and the probable value of the 
plate. Sucha dinner he calculated could not be dished up under fifteen or eighteen dol- 
lars per head. And he was in the habit; until very lately, of sending over protégés, with 
letters of recommendation to the present Marquis of Steyne, encouraged to do so by 
the intimate terms on which he had lived wiith his dear friend, the late lord. He was 
most indignant that a young and insignificant aristocrat, the Earl of Southdown, should 
have taken their fas of him in their procession to the dining-room. ‘‘ Just as1 was step- 
ping up to offer my hand to a very pleasing and witty fashionable, the brilliant and 
exclusive Mrs. Rawdon Crawley’’—he wrote—‘‘the young patrician interposed be- 
tween me and the lady, and whisked my Helen off without a word of apology. I was 
fain to bring up the rear with the colonel, the lady’s husband, a stout red-faced warrior 
who distinguished himself at Waterloo, where he had better luck than befell some of his 
brother red-coats at New Orleans.’’ 


The colonel’s countenance, on coming into this polite society, wore as many 
blushes as the face of a boy of sixteen assumes when he is confronted with his sisters’ 
schoolfellows. It has been told before that honest Rawdon had not been much used at 
any period of his life to ladies’ company. With the men at the club or the mess-room, 
he was well enough ; and could ride,bet, smoke, or play at billiards with the boldest of 
them. He had had his time for female friendships too ; but that was twenty years ago, © 
’ and the ladies were of the rank of those with whom Young Marlow in the comedy is re- 
presented as having been familiar before he became abashed in the presence of Miss 
Hardcastle. The times are such that one scarcely dares to allude to that kind of com- 
peny which thousands of our young men in Vanity Fair are frequenting every day, 
which nightly fills casinos and Wena ee which is known to exist as well as the 
Ring in Hyde Park or the Congregation at St. James’s—but which the most squeamish 
if not the most moral of societies is determined to ignore. In a word, although Colo- 
nel Crawley was now five and forty years of age, it had not been his lot in life to meet 
with a half-dozen good women, besides his paragon of a wife. All except her and his 
kind sister Lady Jane, whose gentle nature had tamed and won him, scared the worthy 
colonel ; and on occasion of his first dinner at Gaunt House he was not heard to make 
a single remark except to state that the weather was very hot. Indeed Becky would 
have left him at home, but that virtue ordained that her husband should be by her side 
to protect the timid and fluttering little creature on her first appearance in polite society. 

On her first appearance Lord Steyne stepped forward, taking her hand, and greet- 
ing her with great courtesy, and presenting her to Lady Steyne and their ladyships, 
her daughters. Their ladyships made three stately courtesies, and the elder lady to be 
sure gave her/hand to the new-comer, but it was as cold and life less as marble. 

Becky took it, however, with great humility, and, performing a reverence which 
would have done credit to the best dancing-master, put herself at Lady Steyne’s fect, 
as it were, by saying that his lordship had been her father’s earliest friend and patron, 
and that she, Becky, had learned to honor and respect the Steyne family from the days 
of her childhood. The fact is, that Lord Steyne had once purchased a couple of pic- 
tures of the late Sharp, and the affectionate orphan could never forget her gratitude for 
that favor. 

The Lady Bareacres then came under Becky's cognizance, to whom the colonel’s 
lady made also a most respectful obeisance. It was returned with severe dignity by 
the exalted person in question. ‘ : 

‘‘T had the pleasure of making your ladyship’s acquaintance at Brussels, ten years 
ago,’’ Becky said, inthe most winning manner. ‘‘I had the good fortune to meet Lady 
Bareacres at the Duchess of Richmond’s:ball, the night before the battle of Waterloo. 
And I recollect your ladyship, and my Lady Blanche, your daughter, sitting in the 
carriage in the porte-cochére at the inn, waiting for horses. I hope your ladyship’s 
diamonds are safe.’’ 
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Everybody’s eyes looked into their neighbor’s. The famous diamonds had under- 
gone a famous seizure, it appears, about which Becky, of course, knew nothing. Raw- 
don Crawley retreated with Lord Southdown into a window, where the latter was heard 
to laugh immoderately, as Rawdon told him the story of Lady Bareacres wanting 
horses, and ‘‘ knuckling down, by Jove,’’ to Mrs. Crawley. ‘‘I think I needn’t be 
afraid of that woman,’’ Becky thought. Indeed, Lady Bareacres exchanged terrified 
and angry looks with her daughter, and retreated to a table, where she began to look at 
pictures with great energy. 

When the potentate from the Danube made his appearance, the conversation was 
carried on in the French language, and the Lady Bareacres-and the younger ladies 
found, to their further mortification, that Mrs. Crawley was much better acquainted 
with that tongue, and spoke it with a much better accent, than they. Becky had met 
other Hungarian magnates with the army in France, in 1816-17. She asked after her 
friends with great interest. The foreign personages thought that she was a lady of 
great distinction ; and the prince and the princess asked severally of Lord Steyne and 
the marchioness, whom they conducted to dinner, who was that petite dame who spoke so 
well. 

Finally, the procession being formed in the order described by the American di- 
plomatist, they marched into the apartment where the banquet was served ; and which, 
as I have promised the reader he 
shall enjoy it, he shail have the 
liberty of ordering himself so as 
to suit his fancy. 

But it was when the ladies 
were alone that Becky knew the 
tug of war would come. And then 
indeed the little woman found 
herself in sucha situation as made 
her acknowledge the correctness 
of Lord Steyne’s caution to her 
to beware of the society of ladies 
above her own sphere. As they 
say the persons who hate Irishmen 
most are Irishmen ; so, assuredly, 
the greatest tyrants over women 
are women. When poor little 
Becky, alone with the ladies, went 
up to the fireplace whither the 
great ladies had repaired, the 
great ladies marched away and 
took possession of a table of 
drawings. When Becky followed 
them to the table of drawings, 
they dropped off one by one to the 
fire again. She tried to speak to 
one of the children (of whom she 
was commonly fond in public 
places), but Master George Gaunt 
was called away by his mamma; 
and the stranger was treated with 
such cruelty finally, that even 
Lady Steyne herself pitied her, 


' and went up to speak to the friendless little woman. 

‘ Lord Steyne,’’ said her ladyship, as her wan cheeks glowed with a blush, ‘“ says 
you sing and play very beautifully, Mrs. Crawley—I wish you would do me the kind- 
ness to sing to me.”’ : 

‘IT will do anything that may give pleasure to my Lord Steyne or to you,’’ said 
Rebecca, sincerely grateful, and seating herself at the piano, began to sing. : 

She sang religious songs of Mozart, which had been early favorites of Lady Steyne, 
and with such sweetness and tenderness that the lady, lingering round the piano, sat 
down by its side, and listened until the tears rolled down her eyes. It is true that the 
opposition ladies at the other end of the room kept up a loud and ceaseless buzzing and 
talking ; but the Lady Steyne did not hear those rumors. She was a child again—and 
had wandered back through a forty years’ wilderness to her convent garden. The 
chapel organ had peeled the same tones, the organist, the sister whom she loved best of ae 
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the community, had taught them»to. her in those early ha days ir 
once more, and the brief period of her happiness hee aie pe a peaks RN 
she started when the jarring doors were flung open, and with a loud laugh from Lord 
Steyne, the men of the party entered full of gayety. 

He saw at a glance what had happened in his absence ; and was grateful to his wife 
for once. He went and spoke to her, and called her by her Christian name, so as again 
to bring blushes to her pale face—‘‘ My wife says you have been singing like an angel,”’ 
he said to Becky. Now there are angels of two kinds, and both sorts, it is said. are 
charming in their way. ) 

Whatever the previous portion of the evening had been, the rest of that night was a 
great triumph for Becky. She sang her very best, and it was so good that every one of 
the men came and crowded round the piano. The women, her enemies, were left quite 
alone. And Mr. Paul Jefferson Jones thought he had made a conquest of Lady Gaunt 
by going up to her ladyship, and praising her delightful friend’s first-rate singing. 


CAD LER 
CONTAINS A VULGAR INCIDENT. 


HE Muse, whoever she be,.who presides over this 
comic history, must now descend from the genteel 
heights in which she has been soaring, and have 
the goodness to drop down upon the lowly roof of 
John Sedley at Brompton, and describe what 
events are taking place there. Here, too, in this 
hurable tenement, live care, and distrust, and dis- 
may. Mrs. Clapp in the kitchen is grumbling in 
secret to her husband about the rent, and urging 
the good fellow to rebel against his old friend and 
patron and his present lodger. Mrs. Sedley has 
ceased to visit her landlady in the lower regions 
now, and indeed is in a position to patronize Mrs. 
Cla > no longer. How can one be condescend- 
ing to a lady to whom one owes a matter of forty 
pounds, and who is perpetually throwing out 
hints for the money? The Irish maidservant has 
not altered in the least in her kind and respectful behavior ; but Mrs. Sedley fancies 
that she is growing insolent and ungrateful, and, as the guilty thief who fears each 
bush an officer, sees threatening innuendoes and hints of capture in all the girl’s 
speeches and answers. Miss Clapp, grown quite a young woman now, is declared by 
the soured old lady to be an unbearable and impudent little minx... Why Amelia can 
be so fond of her, or have her in her room so much, or walk out with her so constantly, 
Mrs. Sedley cannot conceive. The bitterness of poverty has poisoned the life of the 
once cheerful and kindly woman. She is thankless for Amelia’s constant and gentle 
bearing toward her ; carps at her for her efforts at kindness or service ; rails at her for 
her silly pride in her child, and her neglect of her parents. Georgy’s house is nota 
very lively one since uncle Jos’s annuity has been withdrawn, and the little family are 
almost upon famine diet. 

Amelia thinks, and thinks, and racks her brain, to find some means of increasing the 
small pittance upon which the household is starving. Can she give lessons in any- 
thing ? paint card-racks ? do fine work? She finds that women are working hard, and 
better than she can, for twopence a day. She buys a couple of begilt Bristol boards at 
the fancy stationer’s, and paints her very best upon them—a shepherd with a red waist- 
coat on one, and a pink face smiling in the midst of a pencil landscape ; a shepherdess 
on the other, crossing a little bridge, with a little dog, nicely shaded. The man of the 
Fancy Repository and Brompton Emporium of Fine Arts (of whom she bought the 
screens, vainly hoping that he would re-purchase them when ornamented by her hand) 
can hardly hide the sneer with which he examines these feeble works of art. He looks 
askance at the lady who waits in the shop, and ties up the cards again in their envelope 
of whity-brown paper, and hands them to the poor widow and Miss Clapp, who had 
never seen such beautiful things in her life, and had been quite confident that the man 
must give two guineas at least for the screens. They try at other shops in the interior 
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of London, with faint, sickening hopes. “ Don’t want ’em,’’ says one. ‘‘ Be off,’’ says 
another, fiercely. Three and sixpence have been spent in vain ; the screens retire to 
Miss Clapp’s bedroom, who persists in thinking them lovely. 

She writes out a little card in her neatest hand, and after long thought and labor 
of composition ; in which the public is informed that ‘‘A lady who has some time at 
her disposal, wishes to undertake the education of some little girls, whom she would 
instruct in English, in French, in geography, in history, and in music—address AMO, 
at Mr. Brown's ;’’ and she confides the card to the gentleman of the Fine Art Reposi- 
tory, who consents to allow it to lie upon the counter, where it grows dingy and fly- 
blown. Amelia passes the door wistfully many a time, in hopes that Mr. Brown will 
have some news to give her; but he never beckons her in, When she goes to make lit- 
tle purchases, there is‘no news for her. Poor simple lady, tender and weak-—how are 
you to battle with the struggling, violent world ? 

She grows daily more care-worn and sad; fixing upon her child alarmed eyes, 
whereof the little boy cannot interpret the expression. She starts up of a night and 
peeps into his room stealthily, to see that he is sleeping and not stolen away. She 
sleeps but little now. A constant thought and terror is haunting her. How she weeps 
and prays in the long, silent nights—how she tries to hide from herself the thought 
which will return to her, that she ought to part with the boy, that she is the only bar- 
rier between him and prosperity. She can’t, she can’t. Not now, at least. Some 
other day, Oh! it is too hard to think of and to bear. 

A thought comes over her which makes her blush and turn from herself—her par- 
ents might keep the annuity—the curate would marry her and give a home to her and 
the boy. But George’s picture and dearest memory are there to rebuke her. Shame 
and love say no to the sacrifice. She shrinks from it as from something unholy ; and 
such thoughts never found a resting-place in that pure and gentle bosom. 

The combat, which we describe in a sentence or two, lasted for many weeks in poor 
Amelia’s heart ; during which she had no confidante ; indeed, she could never have 
one as she would not allow. to herself the possibility of yielding ; though she was 
givimg way daily before the enemy with whom she had to battle. One truth after 
another was marshalling itself silently against her, and keeping its ground. Poverty 
and misery for all, want and degradation for her parents, injustice to the boy—one by 
one the outworks of the little citadel were taken, in which the poor soul passionately 
guarded her only love and treasure. “ eee 

At the beginning of the struggle she had written off a letter of tender supplication 
to ‘her brother at Calcutta, imploring him not to withdraw the support which he had 
granted to their parents, and painting in terms of artless pathos their lonely and hap- 
less condition. She did not know the truth of the matter. The payment of Jos’s an- 
nuity was still regular; but it was a money-lender in the city who was receiving it ; 
old Sedley had sold it for a sum of money wherewith to prosecute his bootless schemes. 
Emmy was calculating eagerly the time that would elapse before the letter would arrive 
and be answered, She had written down the date in her pocket-book of the day when 
she dispatched it. To her son's guardian, the good major at Madras, she kad not 
communicated any of her griefs and perplexities. She had not written to him since 
she wrote to congratulate him on his approaching marriage. She thought with sicken- 
ing despondency that that friend—the only one, the one who had felt such a regard 
for her—was fallen away. M 

One day, when things had come to a very bad pass—when the creditors were press- 
ing, the mother in hysteric grief, the father in more than usual gloom, the inmates of 
the family avoiding each other, each secretly oppressed with his private unhappiness 
and notion of wrong—the father and daughter happened to be left alone together ; and 
Amelia thought to comfort her father by telling him what she had done. She had 
written to Joseph—an answer must come in three or four months. He was always gen- 
erous, though careless. He could not refuse, when he knew how straitened were the 
circumstances of his parents. . 

Then the poor old gentleman revealed the whole truth to her—that his son was 
still paying the annuity, which his own imprudence had flung away. He had ‘not 
dared to tell it sooner. He thought Amelia’s ghastly and terrified look, when, with a 
trembling, miserable voice he made the confession, conveyed reproaches to him for his 
concealment. ‘‘Ah!’’ said he, .with quivering lips and turning away, ‘’ you despise 
your old father now !”’ ; Y%e, dae Tas: ote ea Gat 

‘"Q papa! it is not that,’’ Amelia cried out, falling on his neck and kissing him — 
many times. “' You: are always good and kind. You did it for the best. It is not for 
the money—it is—O my God! my God! have mercy upon me, and give me strength 
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to bear this trial ;’’ and she kissed him again wildly, and went away. — 
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_ Still the father did not know what that explanation meant, and the burst of an- 
guish with which the poor girl left him. I: was that she was conquered. The sentence 
was passed. Thechild must go from her—to others—to forget her. Her heart and her 
treasure —her joy, hope, love, worship—her God, almost! She must give him up; and 
then—and then she would go to George ; and they would watch over the child, and 
wait for him until he came to them in Heaven. 

She put on her bonnet, scarcely knowing what she did, and went out to walk in the 
lanes by which George used to come back from school, and where she was in the habit 
of going on his return to meet the boy. .It was May, a half-holiday. The leaves were 
all coming out, the weather was brilliant ; the boy came running’ to her flushed with 
health, singing, his bundle of school-books hanging by a thong. There he was. Both 
her arms were round him. No, it was impossible. They could not be going to part. 
** What is the matter, mother ?’’-said he; ‘‘ you look very pale.’’ 

‘* Nothing, my child,’’ she said, and stooped down and kissed him, 

That night Amelia made the boy read the story of Samuel to her, and how Hannah, 
his mother, having weaned him, brought him to Eli the High Priest to minister before 
the Lord. And he read the song of gratitude which Hannah sang: and which says, 
who it is who maketh poor and maketh rich, and bringeth low and exalteth—how the 
poor shall be raised up out of the dust, and how, in his own might, no man shall be 
strong. Then he read how Samuel's mother made him a little coat, and brought it to 
him from year to year when she came up to offer the yearly sacrifice. And then, in her 
sweet, simple way, George’s mother made commentaries to the boy upon this affecting 
story. How Hannah, though she loved her son so much, yet gave him up because of 
her vow. And how she must always have thought of him as she sat at home, far away, 
making the little coat ; and Samuel, she was sure, never forgot his mother ; and how 
happy she must have been as the time came (and the years pass away very quick) when 
she should see her boy, and how good and wise he had grown. This little sermon she 
spoke with a gentle solemn voice and dry eyes, until she came to the account of their 
meeting—then the discourse broke off suddenly, the tender heart overflowed, and tak- 
ing the boy to her breast, she rocked him in her arms, and wept silently over him in a 
sainted agony of tears. 


Her mind being made up, the widow began to take such measures as seemed right 
to her for advancing the end which she proposed. One day, Miss Osborne, in Russell 
Square (Amelia had not written the name or number of the house for ten years—her 
youth, her early story came back to her as she wrote the superscription)—one day Miss 
Osborne got a letter from Amelia which made her blush very much and look toward 
her father, sitting glooming in his place at the other end of the table. 

In simple terms Amelia told her the reasons which had induced her to change her 
mind respecting her boy. Her father had met with fresh misfortunes which had entirely 
ruined him. Her own pittance was so small that it would barely enable her to support 
her parents, and would not suffice to give George the advantages which were his due. 
Great as her sufferings would be at parting with him she would, by God's help, endure. 
them for the boy's sake. She knew that those to whom he was going would do all in. 
their power to make him happy. She described his disposition, such as she fancied it ;, 
quick and impatient of control or harshness ; easily to be moved by love and kindness.. 
In a postscript, she stipulated that she should have a written agreement, that she should 
see the child as often as she wished—she could not part with him under any other 
terms. ‘ ‘ 

‘“ What 2”? Mrs. Pride has come down, has she?’ old Osborne said, when witha: 
tremulous eager voice Miss Osborne read him the letter—‘‘ Reg’lar starved out, hey’? 
ha, ha! I knew she would.’”’ He tried to keep his dignity and to read his paper as 
usual—but he could not follow it. He chuckled and swore to himself behind the sheet.. 

At last he flung it down ; and scowling at his daughter as his wont was, went aut. 
of the room into“his study adjoining, from whence he presently returned with a key. 
He flung it to Miss Osborne. | ; ‘s es hn 

‘© Get the room over mine—his room that was—ready,”’ he said. Yes, ‘sir, his: 
daughter replied in atremble. It was George’s room. It had not been opened! for: 
more than ten years. Some of his clothes, papers, handkerchiefs, whips, and caps, 
fishing-rods and sporting gear, were still there. An army list of 1814, with his name: 
written on the cover; a little dictionary he was wont to use in writing ; and the itible: 
his mother had given him, were on the mantelpiece ; with a pair of spurs, and a. dried! 
inkstand covered with the dust of ten years. Ah! since that ink was wet, what.days 
and people had passed away! The writing -book, still on the table, was blotted! witlt 
i 
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Miss Osborne was much affected when she first entered this room with the servants 
under her. She sank quite pale on the little bed. ‘‘ This is blessed news, mam— 
indeed, mam,’’ the housekeeper said; ‘‘and the good old times is returning, mam. 
The dear little feller, to be sure, mam ; how happy he will be! But some folks in May 
Fair, mam, will owe him a grudge, mam ;’’ and she clicked back the bolt which held the 
window-sash, and let the air into the chamber. 

‘““You had better send that woman some money,’’ Mr. Osborne said, before he 
went out. ‘' She shan’t want for nothing. Send her a hundred pound.’’ 

‘* And I'll go and see her to-morrow ?’’ Miss Osborne asked. 

‘“ That’s your look out. She don’t come in here, mind. No, by —, not for all the 
money in London. But she mustn’t want now. So look out, and get things right.”’ 
With which brief speeches Mr. Osborne took leave of his daughter, and went on his ac- 
customed way into the city. r 

‘‘ Here, papa, is some money,’’ Amelia said that night, kissing the old man, her 
father, and putting a bill for a hundred pounds into his hands. ‘*‘ And—and, mamma, 
don’t be harsh with Georgy. He—he is not going to stop with uslong’’ She could 
say nothing more, and walked away silently to her room. Let us close it upon her 
prayers and her sorrow. I think we had best speak little about so much love and grief. 

Miss Osborne came the next day, according to the promise contained in her note, 
and saw Amelia. The meeting between them was friendly. A look and a few words 
from Miss Osborne showed the poor widow that, with regard to this woman at least, 
there need be no fear lest she should take the first place in her son’s affection. . She 
was cold, sensible, not unkind. The mother had not been so well pleased, perhaps, 
had the rival been better looking, younger, more affectionate, warmer-hearted. Miss 
Osborne, on the other hand, thought of old times and memories, and could not but be 
touched with the poor mother’s pitiful situation. She was conquered, and laying 

down her arms, as it were, she humbly 
submitted. That day they arranged 
together the preliminaries of the treaty 
of capitulation. ; 

George was kept from school the 
next day, and saw his aunt. Amelia 
left them alone together, and went to 
her room. She was trying the separa- 
tion ;—as that poor gentle Lady Jane 
Grey felt the edge of the axe that was 
to come down and sever her slender 
life. Days were passed in parleys, 
visits, preparations. The widow broke 
the matter to Georgy with great cau- 
tion ; she looked to see him very much 
affected by the intelligence. He was 

rather elated than otherwise, and the 
poor woman turned sadly away. He 
bragged about the news that day to 
the boys at school; told them how he > 
was going to live with his grandpapa, 
his father’s father, not the one who 
comes here sometimes; and that he 
would be very rich, and havea carriage, 
and a pony, and go to a much finer 
school, and when he was rich he would 
buy Leader’s pencil-case, and pay the 
tart-woman. The boy was the image 
of his father, as his fond mother 
thought. 

Indeed I have no heart, on account 
of our dear Amelia’s sake, to go 
through the story of George’s last days 
at home. 

At last the day came, the carriage drove up, the little humble packets containing 
tokens of love and remembrance were ready and disposed in the hall long since—George 
was in his new suit, for which the tailor had come previously to measure him, He had 
sprung‘up with the sun and put on the new clothes; his mother hearing him from the 
room close by, in which she had been lying, in speechless grief and watching. 
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Days before she had been making preparations for the end ; purchasing little stores for 
the boy's use; marking his books and linen ; talking with him and preparing him for 
the change—fondly fancying that he needed preparation. 

So that he had change, what cared he? He was longing for it. By a thousand 
eager declarations as to what he would do, when he went to live with his grandfather, 
he had shown the poor widow how little the idea of parting had cast him down. ‘‘ He 
would come and see his mamma often on the pony,”‘ he said ; ‘‘ he would come and 
fetch her in the carriage ; they would drive in the park, and she should have everything 
she wanted.’’ The poor mother was fain to content herself with these selfish demon- 
strations of attachment, and tried to convince herself how sincerely“her son loved her. 
He must love her. All children were so; a little anxious for novelty, and—no, not 
selfish, but self-willed. Her child must have his enjoyments and ambition in the 
world. She herself, by her own’ selfishness and imprudent love for him, had denied 
him his just rights and pleasures hitherto. 

I know few things more affecting than that timorous debasement and self-humilia- 
tion of a woman. How she owns that it is she and not the man who is guilty ; how 
she takes all the faults on her side ; how she courts in a manner punishment for the 
wrongs which she has not committed, and persists in shielding the real culprit! It is 
those who injure women who get the most kindness from them—they are born timid 
and tyrants, and maltreat those who are humblest before them. 

So poor Amelia had been getting ready in silent misery for herson’s departure, and 
had passed many and many a long solitary hour in making preparations for the end. 
George stood by his mother, watching her arrangements without the least concern. 
Tears had fallen into his boxes ; passages had been scored in his favorite books ; old 
toys, relics, treasures had been hoarded away for him, and packed with strange neat- 
ness and care—and of'all these things the boy took no note. The child goes away smil- 
ing as the mother 
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A few days are } led 


past ; and the great 
event of Amelia’s 
life is consummat- 
ed. No angel has 
intervened. The 
child is’ sacrificed 
and offered up to 
fate; and the 
widow is quite 
alone. 

The boy comes 
to see her often, to 
be sure. He rides 
on a pony with a 
coachman behind # S bf, — VE SA 
him, to the delight , ii, Se i we >. ca Ree ae 
of his old grand- , | eo) by. y AY 
father, Sedley. who : , et | 
walks proudly 
down the lane by 
his side. She sees 
him, but he is not 
her boy any more. 
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Why, he rides to Xe ; ere 
see the boys at the oe eee . 
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and to show off be- é ' 3 
fore them his new wealth and splendor. In two days he has adopted a slightly Be 
rious air and patronizing manner. He was born to command, his mother thinks, as his 
father was before him. ; 

"Tt is fine weather now. Of evenings on the days when he does not come, she takes 
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a long walk into London—yes, as far as Russell Square, and rests on the stone by the 
railing of the garden opposite Mr. Osborne’s house. It is so pleasant and cool. She 
can look up and see the drawing-room windows illuminated, and, at.about nine o’clock, 
the chamber in the upper story where Georgy sleeps. She knows—He has told her. 
She prays there as the light goes out, prays with a humble humble heart, and walks 
home shrinking and silent. She is very tired when she comes home. Perhaps she will 
sleep the better for that long weary walk ; and she may dream about Georgy. 

One Sunday she happened to be walking in Russell Square, at some distance from 


Mr. Osborne's house (she could see it from a distance though) when all the bells of Sab- 
bath were ringing, and George and his aunt came out to go to church ; a little sweep 


asked for charity, and the footman, who carried the books, tried to drive him away ; 


_ but Georgy stopped and gave him money. May God’s blessing be onthe boy! Emmy 


ran round the square, and coming up to the sweep, gave him her mite too. All the bells 
of Sabbath were ringing, and she followed them until she came to the Foundling 
Church, into which she went. There she sat in a place whence she could see the head 
of the boy under his father’s tombstone. Many hundred fresh children’s voices rose up 
there and sang hymns to the Father Beneficent ; and little George’s soul thrilled with 
delight at the burst of glorious psalmody. His mother could not see him for a while, 
through the mist that dimmed her eyes. 


ot CHAPTER LIL 
IN WHICH A CHARADE IS ACTED WHICH MAY OR MAY NOT PUZZLE THE READER. 


' FTER Becky’s appearance at my Lord Steyne’s pri- 
vate and select parties, the claims of that estimable 
woman as regards fashion were settled ; and some 
of the very greatest and tallest doors in the me- 
_tropolis were speedily opened to her—doors so 
great and tall that the beloved reader and writer 
hereof may hope in vain to enter at them. Dear 
brethren, let us tremble before those august por- 
tals. I fancy them guarded by grooms of the 
chamber with flaming silver forks with which they 
prong ail those who have not the right of the entrée. 
They say the honest newspaper fellow who sits in 
the hall, andotakes down the names of the great 
ones who are admitted to the feasts, dies after a 
little time. He can’t survive the glare of fashion 
long. It scorches him up, as the presence of Jupi- 
ter in full dress wasted that poor imprudent Semele 
'—a giddy moth of a creature who ruined herself by 
venturing out of her natural atmosphere. Her 
_ myth ought to be taken to heart among the Ty- 
;, burnians, the Belgravians—her story, and ‘perhaps 
Becky’s too. Ah, ladies !—ask the Reverend Mr. 
Thurifer if Belgravia is not a sounding brass, and 
mc Gey th Tyburnia a tinkling cymbal. These are vanities. 
Even these will pass away. And some day or other (but 'it will be after our time, thank” 
goodness), Hyde Park Gardens will.be no more better:/known than the celebrated horti- 
cultural outskirts. of Babylon, and Belgrave Square will be as desolate as Baker Street 
or Tadmor in the wilderness. i phd (sknea Shite rs ar 
Ladies, are you aware that the great Pitt lived in Baker Street? What would not 
your grandmothers have given to be asked to Lady Hester’s parties in that now de- 
cayed mansion ?, I have dined in it—moi gui vous parle» I peopled the chamber with 
ghosts of the mighty dead. As we sat soberly drinking claret there with men of to-day, 
the spirits of the departed came in and took their places round the darksome board. 
The pilot who weathered the storm tossed off great bumpers of spiritual port; the 
shade of Dundas did not leave the ghost of aheel-tap ; Addington sat bowing and smirk- 
ing in a ghastly manner, and would not be behindhand when the noiseless bottle went 
round ; Scott, from under bushy eyebrows, winked at the apparition of a bee’s wing; 
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Wilberforce’s eyes went up to the ceiling, so that he did not seem to know how bis glass 
went up full to his mouth, and came down empty—up to the ceiling which was. above 
us only yesterday, and which the great of the last days have all looked at. They let the 
house as a furnished lodging now. Yes, Lady Hester once lived in Baker Street, and 
lies asleep in the wilderness. Eothen saw her there—not in Baker Street, but in the 
other-solitude. 

' It is all vanity, to be sure; but who will not own to liking a little of it? I should 
like to know what well-constituted mind, merely because it is transitory, dislikes roast 
beef. That is a vanity ; but may every man who reads this have a wholesome portion 
of it through life, lbeg ; ay, though my readers were five hundred thousand. Sit down, 
gentlemen, and fall to, with a good hearty appetite ; the fat, the lean, the gravy, the 
horseradish—as you like it—don’t spare it. Another glass of wine, Jones, my boy—a 
little bit of the Sunday side. Yes, let us eat our fill of the vain thing, and be thankful’ 
therefor, And let us make the best of Becky’s aristocratic pleasures likewise ; for 
these, too, like all other mortal delights, were but transitory. 


The upshot of her visit to Lord Steyne was, that his highness the Prince of Peter- 
waradin took occasion to renew his acquaintance with Colonel Crawley, when they met 
on the next day at the club, and to compliment Mrs. Crawley in the ring of Hyde Park 
with a profound salute of the hat. She and her husband were invited immediately to 
one of the prince’s small parties at Levant House, then occupied by his highness dur- 
ing the temporary absence from England of its noble proprietor. She sang after din- 
ner to a very little comité, The Marquis of Steyne was present, paternally superin- 
tending the progress of his pupil. 

At Levant House Becky met one of the finest gentlemen and greatest ministers 
that Europe has produced—the Duc de la Jabotiére, then ambassador from the Most 
Christian King, and subsequently minister to that monarch. I declare I swell with 
pride as these august names are transcribed by my pen ; and I think in what brilliant 
company my dear Becky is moving. She became a constant guest at the French em- 
bassy, where no party was considered to be complete without the presence of the 
charming Madame Ravdonn Cravley. j ra 

Messieurs de Truffigny (of the Périgord family) and Champignac, both attaches of 
the embassy, were straightway smitten by the charms of the fair colonel’s wife ; and 
both declared, according to the wont of their nation, (for who ever yet met a French- 
man, come out of England, that has not left half a dozen families miserable, and 
brought away as many hearts in his pocketbook ?) both, I say, declared that they were 
aux mieux with the charming Madame Ravdonn. ° HAIMA beat bt . 

But I doubt the correctness of the assertion. Champignac was very fond of écarté, 
and made many farties with the colonel of evenings, while Becky was singing to Lord 
Steyne im the other room; and as for Truffigny, it isa well known fact that he dared 
not go to the Travellers’, where he owed money to the waiters, and if he had not had 
the embassy as a dining-place, the worthy young gentleman must have starved. Idoubt, 
I say, that Becky would have selected either of these young men_as a person on whom 
she would bestow her special regard. They ran of her messages, purchased her gloves 
and flowers, went in debt for opera-boxes for her, and made themselves amiable in a 
thousand ways. And they talked English with adorable simplicity, and to the constant 
amusement of Becky and my Lord Steyne, she would mimic one or other to his face, 
and compliment him on hisadvance in the English language with a gravity which never 
failed to tickle the marquis, her sardonic old patron, Truffigny gave Briggs a shawl 
by way of winning over Becky’s confidante, and asked her to take charge of a letter 
which the simple spinster handed over in public to the person to whom % was ad- 
dressed ; and the composition of which amused everybody who read it greatly. Lord 
Steyne read it; everybody but honest Rawdon ; to whom it was not necessary to tell 
everything that passed in the little house in May Fair, » f é 

Here, before long, Becky received not only ‘‘ the best ’’ foreigners (as the phrase is 
in our noble and admirable society slang), but some of the best English people too. 
I don’t mean the most virtuous, or indeed the least virtuous, or the cleverest, or the stu- 
pidest, or the richest, or the best born, but ‘‘ the best,’’—ina word, people about whom 
there is no question—such as the great Lady Fitz-Willis, that patron saint of Almack’s, 
the great Lady Slowbore, the great Lady Grizzel Macbeth (she was Lady G. Glowry, 
daughter of Lord Grey of Glowry), and the like. When the Countess of Fitz-Willis 
(her ladyship is of the Kingstreet family, see Debrett' and Burke) takes’ up a person, he 
or she is safe. There is no question about them any more. Not that my Lady Fitz- 
Willis is any better than anybody else, being, on the contrary, a faded person, fifty-seven 
years of age, and neither handsome; nor wealthy, nor entertaining ; butt is agreed on 
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all sides that she is of the ‘‘ best people.’’. Those who go to her are of the best ; and 
from an old grudge probably to Lady Steyne (for whose coronet her ladyship, then the 
youthful Georgina Frederica, daughter of the Prince of Wales’s favorite, the Earl of 
Portansherry, had once tried), this great and famous leader of the fashion chose to ac- 
knowledge Mrs. Rawdon Crawley ; made her a most marked courtesy at the assembly 
over which she presided ; and not only encouraged her son, St. Kitts (his lordship got 
his place through Lord Steyne’s interest), to frequent Mrs. Crawley’s house, but asked 
her to her own mansion, and spoke to her twice in the most public and condescending 
manner during dinner. The important fact was known all over London that night. 
People who had been crying fie about Mrs. Crawley were silent. Wenham, the wit and 
lawyer, Lord Steyne’s right-hand man, went about everywhere praising her; some 
who had hesitated, came forward at once and welcomed her ; little Tom Toady, who had 
warned Southdown about visiting such an abandoned woman now besought to be in- 
troduced to her. In a word, she was admitted to be among the “* best’’ people. Ah, 
my beloved readers and brethren, do not envy poor Becky prematurely—glory like ‘this 
is said to be fugitive. It is currently reported that even in the very inmost circles they 
are no happier than the poor wanderers outside the zone ; and Becky, who penetrated 


since that there too was vanity. 


ps the very centre of fashion, and saw the great George IV. face to face, has owned 


ie 


‘ 


We must be brief in descanting upon this part of her career. As I cannot describe 
the mysteries of freemasonry, although I have a shrewd idea that it is a humbug; so 


an uninitiated man cannot take upon himself to portray the great world accurately, and 


had best keep his opinions to himself whatever they are. 

Becky has often spoken in subsequent years of this season of her life, when she 
moved among the very greatest circles of the London fashion. Her success elated, 
and then bored her. At first no occupation was more pleasant than to invent and pro- 


cure (the latter a work of no small trouble and ingenuity, by the way, in a person of 


Mrs. Rawdon Crawley’s very narrow means)—to procure, we say, the prettiest new 
dresses and ornaments; to drive to fine dinner parties, where she was welcomed by 
great people; and from the fine dinner parties to fine assemblies, whither the 


_same people came with whom she had been dining, whom she had met the night before, 


ted the professional ‘pérsonages, that’ they would leave off their sore thro 


and would see on the morrow—the young men faultlessly appointed, handsomely cra- 
vatted, with the neatest glossy boots and white gloves—the elders portly, brass-but- 
toned, noble-looking, polite, and prosy—the young ladies blonde, timid, and in pink— 
the mothers grand, beautiful, sumptuous, solemn, and in diamonds. They talked in 
English, not in bad French, as they do in the novels. They talked about each other’s 
houses, and characters, and families ; just as the Joneses do about the Smiths. Becky’s 
former acquaintances hated and envied her; the poor woman herself was yawning in 
spirit. ‘“‘ I wish I were out of it,’’ she said to herself. ‘‘I would rather be a parson’s 
wife, and teach a Sunday-school than this; or a sergeant’s lady and ride in the regi- 
mental waggon ; or, oh how much gayer it would be to wear spangles and trowsers, 
and dance before a booth at a fair.”’ : 

“You would do it’ very well,’’ said Lord Steyne, laughing. She used to tell the 
great man her exnuzs and’ perplexities in her artless way—they amused him. 

““Rawdon would make a very good écuyer—master of the ceremonies—what do 
you call him--the man in the large boots and the uniform, who goes round the ring 
cracking the whip? He is large, heavy, and of a military figure. I recoliect,’’ Becky 
continued, pensively, ““my father took me to ‘see a show at Brookgreen Fair when I 
was a child’; and when we came home'l made myself a pair of stilts and danced in the 
studio to the wonder of all the pupils.’’ Flt eee 

‘““T’should have liked to see it,’’ said Lord Steyne. 

“T should like to do’it now,”’ Becky continued. ‘* How Lady Blinkey would open 
her eyes, and Lady Grizzel' Macbeth would stare! Hush! silence! there is Pasta be- 
ginning to sing.’’ Becky always made a point of being conspicuously polite to the 
professional ladies and gentlemen who attended at these aristocratic parties—of follow- 
ing them into the corners where they sat in silence, and shaking hands with them, and 
smiling in the view of all persons. She was an artist herself, as she said very truly ; 
there was a frankness and humility in the manner in w.ich she acknowledged her ori- 
gin, which provoked, or disarmed, of amused lookers-on, as the case might be. 
“How cool that woman is,’’ said one ; ‘‘ what airs of independence she assumes, where 
she ought to sit still. and be thankful if anybody speaks to her !’’ ‘' What an honest 
and good-natured soul she is !’’ said another.’ “‘ What anvartful little minx !”’ said a 
third, They were all right very likely ; but Becky went her own way, ant fascina- 

order to 


sing at her parties, and give her lessons fornothing. 
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Yes, she gave parties in the little house in Curzon Street. Many scores of carriages 
with blazing lamps blocked up the street, to the disgust of No. 100, who could not rest 
for the thunder of the knocking, and of 102 who could not sleep for envy, The gigan- 
tic footmen who accompanied the vehicles were too big to be contained in Becky’s, lit- 
tle hall, and were billeted off in the neighboring public-houses, whence, when they 
were wanted, call-boys summoned them from their beer. Scores of the great dandies 
of London-squeezed and trod on each other on the little stairs, laughing to find them- 
selves there ; and many spotless and severe ladies of /on were seated in the little draw- 
ing-room, listening to the professional singers, who were singing according to their 
wont, and as if they wished to blow the windows down. And the day after there ap- 
peared among the fashionable réunions in the Morning Post a paragraph to the following 
effect : : 

‘‘Vesterday Colonel. and Mrs. Crawley entertaind a select party at dinner at their 
house in May Fair. Their Excellencies the Prince and Princess of Peterwaradin, H. E. 
Papoosh Pasha, the Turkish Ambassador (attended by Kibob Bey, dragoman of the 
mission), the Marquis of Steyne, Earl of Southdown, Sir Pitt and Lady Jane Crawley, 
Mr. Wagg, etc. After dinner Mrs. Crawley had;an assembly which was attended by 
the Duchess (Dowager) of Stilton, Duc de la Gruyére, Marchioness of Cheshire, Mar- 
chese Alessandro Strachino, Comte de Brie, Baron Schapzuger, Chevalier Tosti, Coun- 
tess of Slingstone, and Lady F. Macadam, Major-General and Lady G. Macbeth, and 
(2) Miss Macbeths; Viscount Paddington, Sir Horace Fogey, Hon. Sands Bedwin, 
Bobbachy Bahawder,’’ and an etc., which the reader may fill at his pleasure through a 
dozen close lines of small type. 

And in her commerce with the great, our dear friend showed the same frankness 
which distinguished her transactions with the lowly in station, On one occasion, when 
out at a very fine house, Rebecca was (perhaps rather ostentatiously) holding a.conver- 
sation in the French language with a celebrated tenor singer of that nation, while the 
Lady Grizzel Macbeth looked over her shoulder scowling at the pair. 

‘How very well you speak French,'’ Lady,Grizzel said, who herself spoke the 
tongue in an Edinburgh accent most remarkable to hear. 

‘*T ought to know it,’’ Becky modestly said, casting down her eyes. ‘‘I taught 
it in a school, and my mother was a Frenchwoman.”’ { ; 

Lady Grizzel was won by her humility, and was mollified toward the little 
woman. She deplored the fatal levelling tendencies of the, age, which admitted per- 
sons of all classes into the society of their superiors ; but her ladyship owned that this 
one at least was well behaved and never forgot her place in life. She was a very good 
woman ; good to the poor; stupid, blameless, unsuspicious—It is not her ladyship’s 
fault that she fancies herself better than you and me. The skirts of her ancestors 
garments have been kissed for centuries? it is a thousand years, they say, since the 
tartans of the head of the family were embraced by the defunct Duncan’s lords and 
councillors, when the great ancestor of the house became King of Scotland. ; 

Lady Steyne, after the music scene, succumbed before Becky, and perhaps was not 
disinclined to her.. The younger ladies of the House of Gaunt were also compelled 
into submission. Once or twice they set people at her, but they failed. The brilliant 
Lady Stunnington tried a passage of arms with her, but was routed with great slaughter 
by the intrepid little Becky. When attacked sometimes, Becky had a knack of adopt- 
ing a demure ingénue air, under which she was most dangerous. She said the wickedest 
things with the most simple unaffected air when in this mood, and would take care art- 
lessly to apologize for her blunders, so that all the world should know that she had 

e them. | 
pain tr Wagg, the celebrated wit, and a led captain and trencher-man of my soe 
Steyne, was caused by the ladies to charge her ; and the worthy fellow, leering at his 
patronesses, and giving them a wink, as much as to say, Now look out for aaah — 
one evening began an assault upon Becky, who was unsuspiciously eating her dinner. 
The little woman, attacked on a sudden, but never without arms, lighted up in an in- 
stant, parried and riposted with a home-thrust, which made Wagg’s face tingle with 
shame : then she returned to her soup with the most perfect calm and a quiet smile on 
her face. Wagg’s great patron, who gave him dinners and lent him a little money 
sometimes, and whose election, newspaper, and other jobs Wagg did, gave the rhe ese 
fellow such a savage glance with the eyes as almost made him sink under the table 
burst into tears. He looked piteously at my lord, whomever spoke to him during din- 
ner, and at the ladies, who disowned him. At last Becky herself took compassion a 
him, and tried to engage him in talk. He was not asked to dinner again for ne hte e 
and Fiche, my lord’s confidential man, to whom Wagg eee re ian ante 
court, was instructed to tell him that if he ever dared to say a rude thing to : . 
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ley again, or make her the butt of his stupid jokes, milor would put every one of his 
notes of hand into his lawyer’s hands, and sell him up without mercy. Wagg wept be- 
fore Fiche, and implored his dear friend to intercede for him. He wrote a poem in fa- 
vor of Mrs. R. C., which appeared in the very next number of the ‘‘ Harumscarum 
Magazine,’’ which he conducted. He implored. her good-will at parties where he met 
her. He cringed and coaxed Rawdon at the club. He was allowed to come back to 
Gaunt House after a while. Becky was always good to him, always amused, never 
angry. 

i iis lordship’s vizier and chief confidential servant (with a seat in parliament and 
at the dinner table), Mr. Wenham, was much more prudent in'his behavior and opin- 
ions than Mr. Wage. However much he might be disposed to hate all parvenus (Mr. 
Wenham himself was a stanch old true-blue Tory, and his father a small coal merchant 
in the north of England), this aide-de-camp of the marquis never showed any sort of 
hostility to the new favorite ; but pursued her with stealthy kindnesses, and a sly and 
deferential politeness, which somehow made Becky more uneasy than other people’s 
overt hostilities, . 

How the Crawleys got the money which was spent upon the entertainments with 
which they treated the polite world, was a mystery which gave rise to some conversa- 
tion at the time, and probably added zest to these little festivities. Some persons 
averred that Sir Pitt Crawley gave his brother a handsome allowance ; if he did, Becky’s 
power over the baronet must have been extraordinary indeed, and his character greatly 
changed in his advanced age. Other parties hinted that it was Becky’s habit to levy 
contributions on all her husband’s friends : going to this one in tears with an account 
that there was an execution in the house ; falling on her knees to that one, and declar- 
ing that the whole family must go to jail or commit suicide unless such and such a bill 
could be paid. Lord Southdown, it was said, had been induced to give many hundreds 
through these pathetic representations. Young Feltham, of the—th Dragoons (and son 
of the firm of Tiler and Feltham, hatters and army accoutrement makers), and whom 
the Crawleys introduced into fashionable life;;was also cited as one of Becky’s victims 
in the pecuniary way. People declared that’she got money from various simply dis- 
posed persons, under pretence of getting them confidential appointments under govern- 
ment. Who knows what stories were or were not told of our dear and innocent friend ? 
Certain it is, that if she had had all the money which she was said to have begged or 
borrowed or stolen, she might have capitalized and been honest for life, whereas—but 
this is advancing matters. 

The truth is, that by economy and good management—by a sparing use of ready 
money and by paying scarcely anybody+people can manage, for a time at least, to 
make a great show with very little means: and it is our belief that Becky’s much- 
talked-of parties, which were not, after all was said, very numerous, cost this lady very 
little more than the wax candles which lighted the walls. Stillbrook and Queen’s 
Crawley supplied her with game and fruit in abundance. Lord Steyne’s cellars were 
at her disposal, and that excellent nobleman’s famous cooks presided over her little 
kitchen, or sent by my lord’s order the rarest delicacies from their own. I protest it is 
quite shameful in the world to abuse a simple creature, as people of her time abuse 
Becky, and I warn the public against believing one tenth of the stories against her. If 
every person is to be banished from society who runs into debt and cannot pay—if we 
are to be peering into everybody’s private life, speculating upon their income, and cut- 
ting them if we don’t approve of their expenditure—why, what a howling wilderness 
and intolerable dwelling Vanity Fair would be!) Every man’s hand would be against 
his neighbor in this case, my dear sir, and the benefits of civilization would be done 
away with. We should be quarrelling, abusing, avoiding ‘one another.’ Our houses 
would become caverns ;\ and we should go in rags’ ‘because we cared for nobody: 
Rents would go down. - Parties wouldn’t be given any more. All the tradesmen of. 
the town would be bankrupt. \ Wine, wax-lights, coméstibles, rouge, crinoline petti- 
coats, diamonds, wigs, Louis-Quatorze gimcracks, and old china, park hacks, and 
splendid high-stepping carriage ‘-horses—all the. delights of life, I say—would go 
to the deuce, if people did but act upon: their silly principles, and avoid those whom 
they dislike and abuse. Whereas, by ‘a little charity and mutual forbearance, things 
are made to go on pleasantly enough ;:-we may abuse a man as much as) we like, 
and call him ‘the greatest rascal unhanged—but do we wish to hang him therefore ? 
No, We shake hands when we meet, If: his cook is good we forgive him, and go and > 
dine with him ; and we expect he will do the same by us. Thus trade flourishes=civi-’ | 
lization advances: peace is kept’; new dresses are’ wanted fornew assembl 
week ; and the last year’s vintage of Lafitte will remunerate the honest pro 
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At the time whereof we are writing, though the Great George was on the throne 
and ladies wore gzgo/s and large combs like tortoise-shell shovels in their hair, instead 
of the simple sleeves and lovely wreaths which are actually in fashion, the manners of 
the very polite world were not, I take it, essentially different from those of the present 
day ; and their amuseménts* pretty similar’ To us, from the outside, gazing over the 
policeman’s shoulders at the bewildering beauties as they pass into court or hall, they 
may seem beings of unearthly splendor, and in the enjoyment of an exquisite happiness 
by us unattainable. It is to console some of these dissatisfied beings that we are nar- 
rating our dear Becky’s struggles, and triumphs, and disappointments, of all of which, 
indeed, as is the case with all persons of merit, she had her share. 

At this time the amiable amusement of acting the charades had come among us 
from France ; and was considerably in vogue in this country, enabling the many ladies 
among us who had beauty to display their charms, and the fewer number who had 
cleverness to exhibit their wite-™My Lord Steyne was incited by Becky, who perhaps 
believed herself endowed with both the above qualifications, to give an entertainment 
at Gaunt House which should include some of these little dramas—and we must take 
leave to introduce the reader to this brilliant *éunion, and, with a melancholy welcome, 
too, for it will be among the very last of the fashionable entertainments to which it will 
be our fortune to conduct him. 

A portion of that splendid room, the picture gallery of Gaunt House, was arranged 
as the charade theatre. It had been so used when George III. was king ; and a picture 
of the Marquis of Gaunt is still extant, with his hair in powder and a’ pink ribbon, ina 
Roman shape, as it was called, enacting the part of Cato in Mr. Addison's tragedy of 
that name, performed before their royal highnesses the Prince of Wales, the Bishop of 
Osnaburgh, and Prince William Henry, them children like the actor. One or two of the 
old properties were drawn out of the garrets, where they had lain ever since, and fur- 
bished up anew for the present festivities. ; 

Young Bedwin Sands, then an elegant dandy and Eastern traveller, was manager of 
the revels. An Eastern traveller was somebody in those days, and, the adventurous 
Bedwin, who had published his quarto, and passed some months under the tents in the 
desert, was a personage of no small importance. In his volume there’ were several pic- 
tures-of Sands in various oriental costumes ; and he travelled about with a black at- 
tendant of most unprepossessing appearance, just like another Brian de Bois Guilbert. 
Bedwin, his cestumes, and black man, were hailed at Gaunt House as very valuable ac- 
quisitions. 

He led off the first charade. A Turkish officer with an immense plume of. feathers 
(the janissaries were supposed to be still in existence, and the tarboosh had not as yet 
displaced the ancient and majestic head-dress of the true believers), was seen couched 
on a divan, and making believe to puff at a narghile, in which, however, for the sake of 
the ladies, only a fragrant pastile was allowed to smoke, The Turkish dignitary yawns 
and expresses signs of weariness and idleness. He claps his hands and Mesrour the 
Nubian appears, with bare arms, bangles, yataghans, and every eastern ornament— 
gaunt, tall, and hideous. He makes a salaam before my lord the aga.) ' 

A thrill of terror and delight runs through the assembly... The ladies whisper to . 
one another. The black slave was given to Bedwin Sands by an Egyptian pasha in ex- 
change for three dozen of maraschino. .He has sewn up ever so many odalisques in 
sacks and tilted them into the Nile. ~ { 

-‘* Bid the slave-merchant enter,’’ says the Turkish voluptuary with a wave of his 
hand. Mesrour conducts the slave-merchant into my lord’s’ presence; ‘he brings a 
veiled female with him. He removes the veil. A thrill of applause bursts through the 
house. It is Mrs. Winkworth (she was a Miss Absolom), with’ the beautiful eyes and 
hair. She is in a gorgeous oriental costume ; the black braided locks are twined with 
innumerable jewels ; her dress is covered over with gold piastres. The odious Mahom- © 
etan expresses himself charmed by her beauty She falis down on her'knees, and en- | 
treats him to restore her to the mountains where she was born, and where her Circas- 
sian lover is still deploring the absence of his Zuleikah. No entreaties will move the, 
obdurate Hassan. He laughs at the notion of the Circassian bridegroom, Zuleikah » 
covers her face with her hands, and drops down in an attitude of the most beautiful de- 
spair. There seems to be no hope for her, when—when the kislar aga appears. 

The kislar aga brings a letter from the sultan. Hassan receives and places on his 
head the dread firman. A’ ghastly terror seizes him, while on the negro’s face (it is” 
Mesrour again in another costume) appears a ghastly joy. ‘Mercy !: mercy !" cries. 
the pasha ; while the kislar aga, grinning horribly, pulls out—a bow-string. The cur- 
tain. draws just as he is going to use that awful weapon. Hassan from within bawls 

, ‘First two syllables ’’—and Mrs. Rawdon Crawley, who is going to act in the 
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charade, comes forward and compliments Mrs. Winkworth on the admirable taste and 
beauty of her costume. 

The second part of the charade takes place. It is still an eastern scene.. Hassan, 
in another dress, is in an attitude by Zuleikah, who is perfectly reconciled to him. The 
kislar aga has become a peaceful black slave. It is sunrise on the desert, and the 
Turks turn their heads eastward and bow to the sand. As there are no dromedaries 
at hand, the band facetiously plays ‘‘ the Camels are Coming.’’ An enormous Egyp- 
tian head figures in the scene. It is a musical one--and, to the surprise of the oriental 
travellers, sings a comic song, composed by Mr. Wagg. The eastern voyagers go off 
dancing, like Papageno and the Moorish king, in the ‘‘ Magic Flute.’’ ‘‘ Last two 
syllables,’’ roars the head. 

The last act opens. It is a Grecian tent this time. A tall and stalwart man re- 
poses on a couch there. Above him hang his helmet and shield. There is no need for 
them now, Ilium is down. Iphigenia is slain, Cassandra is a prisoner in his outer 
halls. The king of 
men (it is Colonel 
Crawley, who, in- 
deed, has no no- 
tion about the sack 
of Ilium or the con- 
quest of Cassan- 
dra) the anax. an- 
dron is asleep in 
his chamber at Ar- 
gos. A lamp casts 
the broad shadow 
of the sleeping war- 
rior flickering on 
the wall—the 
sword and _ shield 
of Troy glitter in 
its light. Theband 
plays the awful 
music of ‘‘ Don 
Juan’’ before the 
statue enters, 

Egisthus steals 
in pale and on tip- 
toe. What is that 
ghastly face look- 
ing out. balefully 
after him from be- 
hind the arras?. He 
raises his dagger to 
strike the sleeper, 
who turns in his 
bed, and opens his 
broad chest as if 
for the blow. He 
cannot strike the 
noble slumbering 
chieftain. Clytem- 
nestra glides swift- 

2. iba i nee) ' ly into the room 
like an apparition—her arms are bare and white—her tawny hair floats down her shoul- 
ders—her face is deadly pale, and her eyes are lighted up with a smile so ghastly that 
people quake as they look at her. i2 oles} bien F th 

A tremor ran through the room.. ‘‘ Good God !”’ somebody said, ‘‘ it’s Mrs. Raw- 
don Crawley.”’ foe's ' en ter dl 

Scornfully she snatches the dagger out of A’gisthus’s hand, and advances to the 
bed. You see it shining over her head in the glimmer of the lamp, and—and the lamp 
goes out, with a groan, and all is dark. mints A cine ae, 

The darkness and the scene frightened people. Rebecca performed her p ell, 
and with such ghastly truth, that the spectators were all dumb, until, wi 
the lamps of the hall blazed out again, when everybody began. to sl 
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. Brava! brava!’’ old Steyne’s strident voice was heard roaring over all the rest. 
By —, she’d do it, too,’’ he said-between his teeth. The performers were called by 
the whole house, which sounded with cries of ‘‘ Manager! Clytemnestra!"’ AGA- 
MEMNON could not be got to show in his classical tunic, but stood in the background 
with Aigisthus and others of the performers of the little play. Mr. Bedwin Sands led 
on Zuleikah and Clytemnestra. A great personage insisted on being presented to the 
charming Clytemnestra. ‘‘ Heigh ha? Run him through the body. Marry somebody 
else, hay ?’’ was the apposite remark made by his royal highness. 
‘‘Mrs. Rawdon Crawley was quite killing in the part,’’ said Lord Steyne. Becky 
laughed ; gay, and saucy looking and swept the prettiest little courtesy ever seen. 


Servants brought in salvers covered with numerous cool dainties, and the perform- 
ers disappeared to get ready for the second charade tableau. : 

The three syllables of this;charade were to be depicted in pantomime, and the per- 
formance took place in the following wise : 

First Syllable. Colonel Rawdon Crawley, C.B., with a slouched hat and a staff, a 
great coat, and a lantern borrowed from the stables, passed across the stage bawling 
Out, as if warning the inhabitants of the hour. In the lower window are seen two bag- 
men playing apparently at the game of cribbage, over which they yawn much. To 
them enters one looking like Boots (the Honorable G. Ringwood), which character the 
young gentleman performed to perfection, and divests them of their lower coverings ; 
and presently Chambermaid (the Right Honorable Lord Southdown) with two candle- 
sticks, and a warming-pan. She ascends to the upper apartment, and warms the bed. 
She uses the warming-pan as a weapon wherewith she wards off the attention of the 
bagmen, She exits. They put on their night-caps, and pull down the blinds, Boots 
comes out and closes the shutters of the ground-floor chamber. You hear him bolting 
and chaining the door within. All the lights go out. The music plays *‘ Dormez, 
dormes, chers Amours.’’ A voice from behind the curtain says, ‘‘ First syllable.” 

Second syllable. The lamps are lighted up all of asudden. The music plays the 
old air from John of Paris, ‘“* AA, quel plaisir @étre en voyage.”’ It is the same scene. 
Between the first and second floors of the house represented, you behold a sign on 
which the Steyne arms are painted. All the bells are ringing all over the house. In 
the lower apartment you see a man with along slip of paper presenting it to another, 


who shakes his fists, threatens and vows vaanntinw til srt (yh 
e } a 


round my gig,’’ cries another at the 
door. He chucks Chambermaid (the 
Right Honorable Lord Southdown) 
under the chin; she seers to deplore 
his absence, as Calypso did that of that 
other eminent traveller Ulysses. Boots 
(the Honorable G. Ringwood) passes 
with a wooden box, containing silver 
flagons, and cries ‘‘ Pots’’ with such 
exquisite humor and naturalness that 
the whole house rings with applause, 
and a bouquet is thrown to him. 
Crack, crack, crack go the whips. 
Landlord, chambermaid, waiter rush 
to the door; but just as some distin- 
guished guest is arriving the curtains WY, 
close, and the invisible theatrical man- Y/7f 
ager cries out ‘* Second syllable.”’ 

‘1 think it must be ‘ Hotel,’ ’’ says 
Captain Grigg of the Life Guards ; 
there is a general laugh at the captain s 
cleverness. He is not very far from the 
mark. 

While the third syllable is in prepa- 
ration, the band begins a nautical med- 
ley—‘‘ All in the Downs,” ‘* Cease, . B i } 
Rude Boreas,”’ ‘‘ Rule Britannia,’’ “ In the Bay of Biscay, O !"’—some maritime event is 
about to take place. A bell is heard ringing as the curtain draws aside. “* Now, gents, 
for the shore !’’ a voice exclaims. People take leave of each other. They point anxious- 
ly as if toward the clouds, which are represented by a dark curtain, and they nod their 
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that it is monstrous. ‘‘ Ostler, bring 
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heads in fear, Lady Squeams (the Right Honorable Lord Southdown), her lap-dog, 
her bags, reticules, and husband sit down, and cling hold of some ropes. It is evi- 
dently a ship. ; 

The captain (Colonel Crawley, C.B.), with a cocked hat and a telescope, comes in, 
holding his hat on his head, and looks out; his coat tails fly about as if in the wind. 
When he leaves go of his hat to use his telescope, his hat flies off with immense ap- 
plause. It is blowing fresh. The music rises and whistles louder and louder ; the mar- 
iners go across the stage staggering, as if the ship was in severe motion. The steward 
(the Honorable G. Ringwood) passes reeling by, holding six basins. He puts one rap- 
idly by Lord Squeams—Lady Squeams, giving a pinch to her dog, which begins to 
howl piteously, puts her pocket-handkerchief to her face, and rushes away as for the 
cabin. The music rises up to the wildest pitch of stormy excitement, and the third syl- 
lable is concluded. - 

There was a little ballet, ‘‘ Le Rossignol,’’ in which Montessu and Noblet used to 
be famous in those days, and which Mr. Wagg transferred to the English stage as an 
opera, putting his verse, of which he was a skilful writer, to the pretty airs of the ballet. 
It was dressed in old French costume, and little Lord Southdown now appeared ad- 
mirably attired in the disguise of an old woman hobbling about the stage with a fault- 
less crooked stick. 

Trills of melody were heard behind the scenes, and gurgling from a sweet paste- 
board cottage covered with roses and trellis work. ‘“ Philoméle, Philoméle,’’ cries the 
old woman, and Philoméle comes out. 

More applause—it is Mrs. Rawdon Crawley in powder and patches, the most raziés- 
sante little marquise in the world. fy 

She comes in laughing, humming, and frisks about the stage with all the innocence 
of theatrical youth—she makes a courtesy.” Mamma says, ‘‘ Why, child, you.are al- 
ways laughing and singing,’’ and away she goes, with : 


THE ROSE UPON MY BALCONY. 


The rose upon my balcony, the morning air perfuming, 
Was leafless all the winter time, and pining for the spring , 

You ask me why.her breath is sweet, and why her cheek is blooming, 
It is because the sun is oat, and birds begin to sing. 


The nightingale, whose melody is through the greenwood ringing, : 
.,. Was silent when the boughs were bare and winds were blowing keen ; 
And if, mamma, you ask of me the reason of his singing, 

It is because the sun is out, and all the leaves aie green. 


Thus each performs his part, mamma, the birds have found their voices P 
- The blowing rose a flush, mamma, her bonny cheek to dye; 
“And there’s sunshine in my heart, mamma, which wakens and rejoices, 


_ And so I sing and blush, mamma, and that’s the reason why. 


During the intervals of the Stanzas of this ditty, the good-natured personage ad- . 
dressed as mamma by the singer, and whose large whiskers appeared under her cap, . 
seemed very anxious to exhibit her maternal affection by embracing the innocent crea- 
ture who performed the daughter’s part. Every caress was received with loud accla- 
mations of laughter by the sympathizing audience. At its conclusion (while the music 
was performing a symphony, as if ever so many birds were warbling), the whole house _ 
was.unanimous for an encore ; and applause and bouquets without end were showered 
upon the nightingale of the evening. Lord Steyne’s voice of applause was loudest. . 
‘took the flowers which he threw to her, and pressed . 
ofa consummate comedian. | Lord Steyne was frantic _ 


of all.) Becky, the nighting: 
them to her heart with the. 
with delight. His guests’ enthusiasm harmonized with his own. Where was the beau- . 
tiful black-eyed houri, whose ‘appearance in the first charade had caused such delight ?_ 
She was twice as h S. y, but the brilliancy of the latter had quite eclipsed 

her. All voices wer Stephens, Caradori, Ronzi de Begnis—people compared, 
her to one or th gteed, with good reason, very likely, that, had she been, 
an actress, mone on the stage could have surpassed her. She had reached her culmi-. 
nation ; her voice rose trilling and bright over the storm of applause, and soared as 

high and joyful as-her*triumph. There was a ball after the dramatic entertainments, , 
and everybody pressed round Becky as the great point of attraction of the evening. . 
The royal personage declared with an oath that she was perfection, and engaged her 
again and again in conversation. Little Becky’s soul swelled with pride and delight . 
at these honors; she saw fortune, fame, fashion before her. Lord Steyne was her 

slave; followed her everywhere, and Scarcely spoke to any one in the room ‘in hes 


= 


and paid her the most marked compliments and attention. _She still appeared in f er 
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marquise costume and danced a minuet with Monsieur de Truffigny, Monsieur Le Duc 
de la Jabotiére’s attaché ; and the duke, who had all the traditions of the ancient court 
pronounced that Madame Crawley was worthy to have been a pupil of Vestris, or to have 
figured at Versailles. Only a feeling of dignity, the gout, and the strongest sense of 
duty and personal sacrifice, prevented his excellency from dancing with her himself ; and 
he declared in public that a lady who could talk and dance like Mrs. Rawdon was fit to 
be ambassadress at amy court in Europe. He was only consoied when he heard that 
she was half a Frenchwoman by birth. ‘* None but a compatriot,’’ his excellency de- 
clared, ‘‘ could have performed that majestic dance in such a way.”’ 

; Then she figured in a waltz with Monsieur de Klingenspohr, the Prince of Peterwar- 
adin’s cousin and attaché, The delighted prince, having less re¢enwe than his French 
diplomatic colleague, insisted upon taking a turn with the charming creature, and 
twirled round the ball-room with her, scattering the diamonds out of his boot-tassels 
and hussar jacket until his-highness was fairly out of breath. Papoosh Pasha him- 
self would have liked to dance with her if that amusement had been the custom 
of his country. The company made a circle round her, and applauded as wildly 
as if she had been a Noblet or a Taglioni. Everybody was in ecstasy; and 
Becky, too, you may be sure. She passed by Lady Stunnington with a look of scorn. 


She patronized Lady Gaunt and her astonished and mortified sister-in-law—she écrasdéd 
all rival charmers. As 


for poor Mrs. Wink- 
worth, and her long hair 
and great eyes, which 
had made such an effect 
at the commencement 
of the evening; where 
was she now? Nowhere 
in the race. She might 
tear her long hair and 
ery her great eyes out ; 
but there was not a per- 
son to heed or to deplore 
the discomfiture. 

The greatest triumph 
of all was at supper-time. 
She was placed at the 
grand exclusive table 
with his royal highness, 
the exalted personage 
before mentioned, and 
the rest of the great 
guests. She was served 
on gold plate. She 
might have had pearls 
melted into her cham- 
pagne if she liked—an- 
other Cleopatra; and 
the potentate of Peter- 
waradin would have 
given half the brilliants 
off his jacket for a kind 
glance from those daz- 
zling eyes. Jabotiére 
wrote home about her 
to his government. The 
ladies of the othertables, 
who supped off mere 
silver, and marked Lord 
Steyne’s constant atten- 
tion to her, vowed it 
was a monstrous infatuation, a gross insult to ladies of rank. If sarcasm could have 
killed, Lady Stunnington would have slain her on the spot. Assy 

Rawdon Crawley was scared at these triumphs. They seemed to separate his wife 
farther than ever from him somehow. He thought with a feeling very like pain how im- 
measurably she was his superior. 
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When the hour of departure came, a crowd of young men followed her to her car. 
riage, for which the people without bawled, the cry being caught up by the link-men 
who were stationed outside the tall gates of Gaunt House, congratulating each person 
who issued from the gate and hoping his lordship had enjoyed this noble party. 

Mrs. Rawdon’s Crawley’s carriage, coming up to the gate after due shouting, rat- 
tled into the illuminated court-yard, and drove up to the covered way. Rawdon put 
his wife into the carriage, which drove off. Mr, Wenham had proposed to him to walk 
home, and offered the colonel the refreshment of a cigar. : 

They lighted their cigars by the lamp of one of the many link-boys outside, and 
Rawdon walked on with his friend Wenham. Two persons separated from the crowd 
and followed the two gentlemen ; and when they had walked down Gaunt Square a few 
score of paces, one of the men came up, and touching Rawdon on the shoulder, said, 
‘* Beg your pardon, colonel, I wish to speak to you most particular.’’ This gentle- 
man’s acquaintance gave a loud whistle as the latter spoke, at which signal a cab came 
clattering up from those stationed at the gate of the Gaunt House—and the aide-de- 
camp ran round and placed himself in front of Colonel Crawley. 

That gallant officer at once knew what had befallen him. He was in the hands of 
the bailiffs. He started back, falling against the man who had first touched him. 

‘* We're three on us—it’s no use bolting,’’ the man behind said. 

‘“It’s you, Moss, is it ?’’ said the colonel, who appeared to know his interlocutor. 
** How much is it ?’’ 

‘*Only a small thing,’’ whispered Mr. Moss, of Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, 
and assistant officer to the Sheriff of Middlesex—‘‘ One hundred and sixty-six, six 
and eightpence, at the suit of Mr, Nathan.’’ 

‘‘ Lend me hundred, Wenham, for God’s sake,’’ poor Rawdon said—‘ I’ve got 
seventy at home.”’ 

‘I’ve not got ten pounds in the world,” said poor Mr. Wenham—‘‘ Good night, my 
dear fellow.”’ 

‘“‘ Good night,’’ sad Rawdon ruefully. And Wenham walked away—and Rawdon 
Crawley finished his cigar as the cab drove under Temple Bar. 


CHAPTER LIP. 
IN WHICH LORD STEYNE SHOWS HIMSELF IN A MOST AMIABLE LIGHT, 


, HEN Lord Steyne was benevolently disposed he. — 
did nothing by halves, and his kindness to- 
ward the Crawley family did the greatest 
honor to his benevolent discrimination. His 
lordship extended his good-will! to little Raw- | 
don; he pointed out to the boy’s parents the © 
necessity of sending him toa public school; ° 
that he was of an age now when emulation, the ' 
first principles of the Latin language, pugil- 
istic exercises, and the society of his fellow- 
boys would be of the greatest benefit to the 
boy... His father objected that he was not rich 
enough to send the child to a good public 
school ; his mother, that Briggs was a capi- 
tal mistress for him, and had brought him on 
(as indeed was the fact) famously in English, 
the Latin rudiments, and in general learning ; 
but all these objections disappeared before the 
generous perseverance of the Marquis of Steyne. 
His lordship was one of the governors of that famous old collegiate institution called 
the Whitefriars. It had been a Cistercian convent in old days, when the Smithfield, 
which is. contiguous to it, was a tournament ground. Obstinate heretics used to be 
brought thither convenient for burning hard by. Henry VIII., the Defender of the 
Faith, seized upon the! monastery and its possessions, and hanged and tortured some o: 
the monks who could not accommodate themselves to the pace of his reform. — Fina 
a great merchant bought the house and land adjoining, in which, and with the he 
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of other wealthy endowments of land and money, he established a famous foundation 
hospital for-old men and children. An_extern school grew round the old almost mo- 
nastic foundation, which subsists still with its middle-age costume and usages ; and all 
Cistercians pray that it may long flourish. 

Of this famous house some of the greatest noblemen, prelates, and dignitaries in 
England are governors ; and as the boys are very comfortably lodged, fed, and edu- 
cated, and subsequently inducted to good scholarships at the university and livings in 
the church, many little gentlemen are devoted to the ecclesiastical profession from their 
tenderest years, and there is considerable emulation to procure nominations for the 
foundation. It was originally intended for the sons of poor and deserving clerics and 
laics ; but many of the noble governors of the institution, with an enlarged and rather 
capricious benevolence, selected all sorts of objects for their bounty. To get.an educa- 
tion for nothing, and a futute-tivelihood and profession assured, was so excellent a 
scheme that some of the richest people did not disdain it ; and not only great men’s rela- 
tions, but great men themselves, sent their sons to profit by the chance—Right Rev. 
prelates sent their own kinsmen or the sons of their clergy, while, on the other hand, 
some great noblemen did not disdain to patronize the children of their confidential ser- 
vants—so that a lad entering this establishment had every variety of youthful society 
wherewith to mingle. 

Rawdon Crawley, though the only book which he studied was the Racing Calen- 

dar, and though his chief recollections of polite learning were connected with the flog- 
gings which he received at Eton in his early youth, had that decent and honest rever- 
ence for classical learning which all English gentlemen feel, and was glad to think that 
his son was to have a provision for life, perhaps, and a certain opportunity of becoming 
ascholar. And although his boy was his chief solace and companion, and endeared 
to him by a thousand small ties, about which he did not care to speak to his wife, who 
had all along shown the utmost indifference to their son, yet Rawdon agreed at once to 
part with him, and to give up his own greatest comfort and benefit for the sake of the 
welfare of the little lad. He did not know how fond he was of the child until it became 
necessary to let him go away. When he was gone he felt more sad and downcast than 
he cared to own—far sadder than the boy himself, who was happy enough to enter a 
new career, and find companions of his own age. Becky burst-out laughing once or 
twice, when the colonel, in his clumsy, incoherent way, tried to express his senti- 
mental sorrows at the boy’s departure. The poor fellow felt that his dearest pleasure 
and closest friend was taken from him. He looked often and wistfully at the little va- 
cant bed in his dressing-room, where the child used to sleep. He missed him sadly of 
mornings, and tried in vain to walk in the park without him. He did not know how 
solitary he was until little Rawdon was gone. He liked the people who were fond of 
him ; and would go and sit for long hours with his good-natured sister Lady Jane, 
and talk to her about the virtues, and good looks, and hundred. good qualities of the 
child. , i" 
Young Rawdon’s aunt, we have said, was very fond of him, as was her little girl, 
who wept copiously when the time for her cousin’s departure came. The elder Raw- 
don was thankful for the fondness.of motherand daughter. The very best and honestest 
feelings of the man came out in these artless outpourings of paternal feeling in which 
he indulged in their presence, and encouraged by their sympathy. He secured not only 
Lady Jane’s kindness, but her sincere regard, by the feelings which he manifested, and 
which he could not show to his own wife. The two kinswomen met as seldom as 
possible. Becky laughed bitterly at Jane’s feelings and softness; the other’s kindly 
and gentle nature could not but revolt at her sister’s callous behavior. lh 

It estranged Rawdon from his wife more than he knew or acknowledged to himself. 
She did not care for the estrangement. Indeed, she did not miss him or anybody. 
She looked upon him as her errand-man and humble slave. He might be ever so de- 
pressed or sulky, and she did not mark his demeanor, or only treated it with a sneer. 
She was busy thinking about her position, or her pleasures, or her advancement in so- 
ciety ; she ought to have held a great place in it, thatis certain, __ 

It was honest Briggs who made up the little kit for the boy which he was to take to 
school. Molly, the housemaid, blubbered in the passage when he went away—Molly 
kind and faithful in spite of a long arrear of unpaid wages. Mrs. Becky could not let 
her husband have the carriage to take the boy to school. Take the horsesinto the city ! 
—such a thing was never heard of. [et acab be brought. She did not offer to kiss 
him when he went; nor did tne child propose to embrace her ; but gave a kiss to old 
Briggs (whom, in general, he was very shy of caressing), and consoled her by pointing 
out that he was to come home on Saturdays, when she would have the benefit of seeing 
him. | As the cab rolled toward the city, Becky’s carriage rattled off to the park. She 
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was chattering and laughing with a score of young dandies by the Serpentine, as the 
father and son entered at the old gates of the school, where Rawdon left the child, and 
came away witha sadder, purer feelng in his heart than perhaps that poor battered fel- 
low had ever known since he himself came out of the nursery. 

He walked all the way home very dismally, and dined alone with Briggs. He was 
very kind to her, and grateful for her love and watchfulness over the boy. His con- 
science smote him that he had borrowed Briggs’s money and aided in deceiving her. 
They talked about little Rawdon a long time, for Becky only came home to dress and 
go out to dinner. And then he went off uneasily to drink tea with Lady Jane, and tell 
her of what had happened, and how little Rawdon went off like a trump, and how he 
was to wear a gown and little knee-breeches, and how young Blackball, Jack Blackball’s 
son, of the old regiment, had taken him in charge, and promised to be kind to him. 

In the course of a week young Blackball had constituted little Rawdon his fag, 
shoeblack, and breakfast toaster; initiated him into the mysteries of the Latin gram- 
mar, and thrashed him three or four times, but not severely. The little chap’s good- 
natured honest face won his way for him. He only got that degree of beating which 
was, no doubt, good for him ; and as for blacking shoes, toasting bread, and fagging 
in general, were these offices not deemed to be necessary parts of every young English 
gentleman’s education ? 

Our business does not lie with the second generation and Master Rawdon’s life at 
school, otherwise the present tale might be carried to any indefinite length. The col- 
onel went to see his son a short time afterward, and found the lad sufficiently well and 
happy, grinning and laughing 
in his little black gown and 
little breeches. 

His father sagaciously 
tipped Blackball, his master, a 
sovereign, and secured that 
young gentleman’s good-will 
toward his fag. As a- protégé 
of the great Lord Steyne, the 
nephew of a county member, 
and son of a colonel and C.B., 
whose name appeared in some 
of the most fashionable parties 
in the Alorning Post, perhaps 
the school authorities were dis- 
posed not to look unkindly on 
the child. He had plenty of 
pocket-money ; which he spent 
in treating his comrades royally 
to raspberry tarts, and he was 
often allowed to come home on 
Saturdays to his father, who 
always made a jubilee of that 
day. When free, Rawdon 
would take him to the play, 
or send him thither with the 
footman ; and on Sundays he 
went to church with Briggs 
and Lady Jane and his cousins. 
Rawdon marvelled over his 
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aN knew the names of all the mas- 

ters and the principal boys as well as little Rawdon himself. He invited little Rawdon’s 
crony from school, and made both the children sick with pastry, and oysters, and porter 
after the play. He tried to look knowing over the Latin grammar when little Rawdon 
showed him what part of that work he was ‘‘in.’’ ‘‘Stick to it; my boy,’’ he said 
to him with much gravity, ‘‘ there’s nothing like a good classical education ! nothing ie 
_ Becky’s contempt for her husband grew greater every day. ‘* Do what you like— 
dine where you please—go and have ginger-beer and sawdust at Astley’s, or psalm- 
singing with Lady Jane—only don’t expect me to busy myself with the boy. I have 
your interests to attend to, as you can’t attend to them yourself. I should like to know 
where you would have been now, and in what sort of a position in society, if [ had not 
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looked after you?’’ Indeed, nobody wanted poor old Rawdon at the parties whither 
Becky used to go. She was often asked without him now. She talked about great 
people as if she had the fee-simple of May Fair ; and when the court went into mourn- 
ing she always wore black. 


_ Little Rawdon being disposed of, Lord Steyne, who took such a parental interest 
in the affairs of this amiable poor family, thought that their expenses might be very 
advantageously curtailed by the departure of Miss Briggs ; and that Becky was quite 
clever enough to take the management of her own house. It has been narrated in the 
former chapter, how the benevolent nobleman had given his frotéeée money to pay off 
her little debt to Miss Briggs, who however still remained behind with her friends ; 
whence my lord came to the painful conclusion that Mrs. Crawley had made some other 
use of the money confided to her-than that for which her generous patron bad given the 
loan. However, Lord Steyne was not so rude as to impart his suspicions upon this 
head to Mrs. Becky, whose feelings might be hurt by any controversy on the money 
question, and who might have a thousand painful reasons for disposing otherwise of his 
lordship’s generous loan. But he determined to satisfy himself of the real state of the 
case ; and instituted the necessary inquiries in a most cautious and delicate manner. 

In the first place he took an early opportunity of pumping Miss Briggs. That was 
not a difficult operation. A very little encouragement would set that worthy woman 
to talk volubly, and pour out all within her. And one day when Mrs. Rawdon had 
gone out to drive (as Mr. Fiche, his lordship’s confidential servant, easily learned at the 
. livery stables where the Crawleys kept their carriage and horses, or rather, where the 
livery-man kept a carriage and horses for Mr. and Mrs. Crawley)—my lord dropped in 
upon the Curzon Street house—asked Briggs for a cup of coffee—told her that he had 
good accounts of the little boy at school—and in five minutes found out from her that 
Mrs. Rawdon had given her nothing except a black silk gown, for which Miss Briggs 
was immensely grateful. 

He laughed within himself at this artless story. For the truth is, our dear friend 
Rebecca had given him a most circumstantial narration of Briggs’s delight at receiving 
her money—eleven hundred and twenty-five pounds—and in what securities she had 
invested it ; and what a pang Becky herself felt in being obliged to pay away sucha 
delightful sum of money. ‘‘ Who knows,” the dear woman may have thought within 
herself, “ perhaps he may give me a little more?’’ My lord, however, made no such 
proposal to the little schemer—very likely thinking that he had been sufficiently gen- 
erous already. 

He had the curiosity, then, to ask Miss Briggs about the state of her private affairs 
—and she told his lordship candidly what her position was—how Miss Crawley had left 
her a legacy—how her relatives had had part of it—how Colonel Crawley had put out 
another portion, for which she had the best security and interest—and how Mr. and 
Mrs. Rawdon had kindly busied themselves with Sir Pitt, who was to dispose of the 
remainder most advantageously for her, when he had time. My lord asked how much 
the colonel had already invested for her, and Miss Briggs at once and truly told him that 
the sum was six hundred and odd pounds. 

But as soon as she had told her story, the voluble Briggs repented of her frankness, . 
and besought my lord not to tell Mr. Crawley of the confessions which she had made. 
‘The colonel was so kind—Mr. Crawley might be offended and pay back the money, 
for which she could get no such good interest anywhere else.”” lord Steyne, laugh- 
ing, promised he never Would divulge their conversation, and when he and Miss Briggs 
parted he laughed still more. ’ 

‘‘ What an accomplished little devil it is !’’ thought he. ‘‘ What a splendid actress 
and manager! She had almost got a second supply out of me the other day, with her 
coaxing ways. She beats all the women I have ever seen in the course of all my well- 
spent life. They are babies compared to her. I am a greenhorn myself, and a fool in 
her hands—an old fool. She is unsurpassable in lies.’’ His lordship’s admiration for 
Becky rose immeasurably at this proof of her cleverness. Getting the money was noth- 
ing——but getting double the sum she wanted, and paying nobody—it was a magnificent 
stroke. And Crawley, my lord thought—Crawley is not such a fool as he looks and 
seems. He has managed the matter cleverly enough on his side. Nobody would ever 
have supposed from his face and demeanor that he knew anything about this money 
business; and yet he put her up to it, and has spent the money, no doubt. In this 
opinion my lord, we know, was mistaken ; but it influenced a good deal his behavior 
toward Colonel Crawley, whom he began to treat with even less than that semblance 
of respect which he had formerly shown toward that gentleman. It never entered 
into the head of Mrs. Crawley’s patron that the little lady might be making a purse for 
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herself ; and, perhaps, if the truth must be told, he judged of Colonel Crawley by his 
experience of other husbands, whom he had known in the course of the long and well- 
spent life which had made him acquainted witha great deal of the weakness of mankind. 
My lord had bought so many men during his life, that he was surely to be pardoned 
for supposing that he had found the price of this one. 

He taxed Becky upon the point on the very first occasion when he met her alone, 
and he complimented her, good-humoredly, on her cleverness in getting more than the 
money which she required. Becky was only a little taken aback. It was not the habit 
of this dear creature to tell falsehoods, except when necessity compelled, but in these 
great emergencies it was her practice to lie very freely ; and in an instant she was ready 
with another neat, plausible circumstantial story which she administered to her patron. 
The previous statement which she had made to him was a falsehood—a wicked falsehood ; 
she owned it; but who had made her tell it? ‘‘ Ah, my lord 1’ she said, ‘‘ you don’t 
know all I have to suffer and bear in silence ; you see me gay and happy before you— 
you little know what I have to endure when there is no protector near me. It was my 
husband, by threats and the most savage treatment, forced me to ask for that sum 
about which I deceived you. It was he who, foreseeing that questions might be asked re- 
garding the disposal of the money, forced me to account for it as I did. He took the 
money. He told me he had paid Miss Briggs ; I did not want, I did not dare to doubt 
him. Pardon the wrong which a desperate man is forced to commit, and pity a miser- 
able, miserable woman.’’ She burst into tears as she spoke. Persecuted virtue never 
looked more bewitchingly wretched. 

They had a long conversation, driving round and round the Regent’s Park in Mrs. 
Crawley’s carriage, together, a conversation of which it is not necessary to repeat the 
details: but the upshot of it was that when Becky came home, she flew to her dear 
Briggs with a smiling face, and announced that she had some very good news for her. 
_ Lord Steyne had acted in the noblest and most generous manner. He was always 

; thinking how and when he could do good. Now that little Rawdon was gone to 
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chool, a dear companion and friend was no longer necessary to her. She was grieved 
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.. beyond measure to part with Briggs ; but her means required that she should practise 


every retrenchment, and her sorrow was mitigated by the idea that her dear Briggs 
would be far better provided for by her generous patron than in her humble home, 
_ Mrs. Pilkington, the housekeeper of Gauntly Hall, was growing exceedingly old, fee- 
ble, and rheumatic; she was not equal to the work of superintending that vast man- 
sion, and must be on the lookout for a successor. It was a splendid position. The 
family did not go to Gauntly once in two years. At other times the housekeeper was 
the mistress of the magnificent mansion—had four covers daily for her table ; was vis- 
ited by the clergy and the most respectable people of the county—was the lady of 
Gauntly, in fact; and the two last housekeepers before Mrs. Pilkington had married 
rectors of Gauntly ; but Mrs. P. could not, being the aunt of the present rector. The 
place was not to be hers yet ; but she might go down on a visit to Mrs. Pilkington and 
see whether she would like to succeed her. 

What words can paint the ecstatic gratitude of Briggs? All she stipulated for was 
that little Rawdon should be allowed to-come down and see her at the hall. Becky 
promised this—anything. She ran up to her husband when he came home, and told 
him the joyful news. Rawdon was glad, deuced glad; the weight was off his con- 
science about poor Briggs’s money. She was provided for, at any rate, but—but his 
mind was disquiet. He did not seem to be all right somehow. He told little South- 
down what Lord Steynehad done, and the young man eyed Cfawley with an air which 
surprised the latter. 

He told Lady Jane of this second proof of Steyne’s bounty, and she, too, looked 
odd and alarmed ; so did Sir Pitt. ‘‘ She is too clever and—and gay to be allowed to 
go from party to party without a companion,’’ both said. ‘* You must go with her, 
Rawdon, wherever she goes, and you must have somebody with her—one of the girls 
from Queen’s Crawley, perhaps, though they were rather giddy guardians for her.” 

Somebody Becky should have. But in the mean time it was clear that honest 
Briggs must not lose her chance of settlement for life ; and so she and her bags were 
packed, and she set off on her journey. And so two of Rawdon’s out-sentinels were in 
the hands of the enemy. 

Sir Pitt went and expostulated with his sister-in-law upon the subject of the dis- 
missal of Briggs, and other matters of delicate family interest. In vain she pointed out 
to him how necessary was the protection of Lord Steyne for her poor husband ; how 
cruel it would be on their part to deprive Briggs of the position offered to her. Cajole- 
ments, coaxings, smiles, tears could not satisfy Sir Pitt, and he had something very lik 
a quarrel with his once admired Becky. He spoke of the honor of the family ; 
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sullied reputation of the Crawleys ; expressed himself in indignant tones about her re- 
ceiving those young Frenchmen—those wild young men of fashion, my Lord Steyne 
himself, whose carriage was always at her door, who passed hours daily in her com- 
pany, and whose constant presence made the world talk about her. As the head of the 
house he implored her to be more prudent. Society was already speaking lightly of 
her. Lord Steyne, though a nobleman of the greatest station and talents, was a man 
whose attentions would compromise any woman; he besought, he implored, he com- 
manded his sister-in-law to be watchful in her intercourse with that nobleman. 

Becky promised anything and evérything Pitt wanted ; but-Lord Steyne came to 
her house as often as ever, and Sir Pitt's anger increased. I wonder was Lady Jane 
angry or pleased that her husband at last found fault with his favorite Rebecca? Lord 
Steyne’s visits continuing, his own ceased ; and his wife was for refusing all further in- 
tercourse with that nobleman, and declining the invitation to the charade-night which 
the marchioness sent to her ; but Sir Pitt thought it was necessary to accept it, as his 
royal highness would be there. 

Although he went to the party in question, Sir Pitt quitted it very early, and his 
wife, too, was very glad to come away. Becky hardly so much as spoke to him or no- 
ticed her sister-in-law. Pitt Crawley declared her behavior was monstrously inde- 
corous, reprobated in strong terms the habit of play-acting and fancy dressing, as 
highly unbecoming a British female; and after the charades ‘were over, took his 
brother Rawdon severely to task for appearing himself, and allowing his wife to join in 
such improper exhibitions. , 

Rawdon said she should not join in any more such amusements ; but indeed, and 
perhaps from hints from his elder brother and sister, he had already become a very 
watchful and exemplary domestic character. He left off his clubs and billiards. He 
never left home. He took Becky out to drive ; he went laboriously with her to all her 
parties. Whenever my Lord Steyne called, he was sure to find the colonel. And 
when Becky proposed to go out without her husband, or received invitations for her- _ 
self, he peremptorily ordered her to refuse them ; and there was that in the gentleman's 
manner which enforced obedience. Little Becky, to do her justice, was charmed with 
Rawdon’s gallantry. If he was surly, she never was. Whether friends were present or 
absent, she had always a kind smile for him, and was attentive to his pleasure and com- 
fort. It was the early days of their marriage over again ; the same good humor, pre- 
venances, merriment, and artless confidence and regard. ‘‘ How much pleasanter it is,’’. . 
she would say, ‘‘to have you by my side in the carriage than that foolish old Briggs! 
Let us always go on so, dear Rawdon. How nice it would be, and how happy we 
should always be, if we had but the money!" He fell asleep after dinner in his chair ; 
he did not see the face opposite to him, haggard, weary, and terrible ; it lighted up 
with fresh candid smiles when he woke. It kissed him gayly. He wondered that he 
had ever had suspicions. No, he never had suspicions; all those dumb doubts and 
surly misgivings which had been gathering on his mind were mere idle jealousies. She 
was fond of him; she always had been. As for her shining in society, it was no fault 
of hers; she was formed to shine there. Was there any woman who could talk, or 
sing, or do anything like her? If she would but like the boy! Rawdon thought. 
But the mother and son never could be brought together. 

And it was while Rawdon’s mind was agitated with these doubts and perplexities 
that the incident occurred which was mentioned in the last chapter ; and the unfortu- 
nate colonel found himself a prisoner away from home. 
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CHAPTER. LUG 
A RESCUE AND A CATASTROPHE. 


ee RIEND RAWDON drove on then to Mr. 
TS ap, ea el Moss’s mansion in Cursitor Street, and 
RS opal was duly inducted into that dismal place 

of hospitality. Morning was breaking 
over the cheerful house-tops of Chancery 
Lane as the rattling cab woke up the 
echoes there. A little pink-eyed Jew boy, 
with a head as ruddy as the rising morn, 
let the party into the house, and Rawdon 


\- SS NE i was welcomed to the ground-floor apart- 
Woe i ments by Mr. Moss, his travelling com- 


panion and host, who cherfully asked him 
if he would like a glass of something 
warm after his drive. 

The colonel was not so depressed as 
some mortals would be, who, quitting a 
palace, and a p/acens uxor, find themselves 
barred into a sponging-house ; for if the 
truth must be told, he had been a lodger at Mr. Moss’s establishment once or twice be- 
fore. We have not thought it necessary in the previous course of this narrative to men- 
tion these trivial little domestic incidents ; but the reader may be assured that they 
can’t unfrequently occur in the life of a man who lives on nothing a-year. 

Upon his first visit to Mr. Moss, the colonel, then a bachelor, had been liberated by 
the generosity of his aunt ; on the second mishap, little Becky, with the greatest spirit 
and kindness had borrowed a sum of money from Lord Southdown, and had coaxed 
her husband’s creditor (who was her shawl, velvet gown, lace-pockethandkerchief, 
trinket, and gim-crack purveyor, indeed) to take a portion of the sum claimed, and 
Rawdon’s promissory note for the remainder ; so on both these occasions the capture 
and release had been conducted with the utmost gallantry on all sides, and Moss and 
the colonel were therefore on the very best of terms. 

‘“Vou’ll find your old bed, colonel, and everything comfortable,’’ that gentleman 

said, ‘‘as I may honestly say. You may be pretty sure it’s kep’ aired, and by the best 
of company too. It was slep’ in the night afore last by the Honorable Capting Fam- 
ish, of the Fiftieth Dragoons, whose mar took him out, after a fortnight, jest to punish 
him, she said. But, Law bless you, I promise you, he punished my champagne, and 
had a party ’ere every night—reg’lar tip-top swells down from the clubs and the West 
End—Capting Ragg, the Honorable Deuceace, who lives in the Temple and some fel- 
lers as knows a good glass of wine, I warrant you. I’ve got a Doctor of Diwinity up- 
stairs, five gents in the coffee-room, and Mrs. Moss has a tably-de-hoty at half-past five, 
and a little cards or music afterward, when we shall be most happy to see you.”’ 

‘“T’ll ring when I want anything,’’ said Rawdon, and went quietly to his bedroom. 
He was an old soldier, we have said, and not to be disturbed by any little shocks of fate. 
A weaker man would have sent off a letter to his wife on the instant of his capture. 

‘‘But what is the use of disturbing her night’s rest ?’”’ thought Rawdon. ‘‘ She won’t 
know whether Iam in myroom or not. It will be time enough to write to her when she 
has had her sleep out, and I have had mine. It’s only a hundred and seventy, and the 
deuce is in it if we can’t raise that.’’ And so thinking about little Rawdon (whom he 
would not like to know that he was in such a queer place), the colonel turned into the 
bed lately occupied by Cavtain Famish, and fell asleep. It was ten o’clock when he 
woke up, and the ruddy-headed youth brought him, with conscious pride, a fine silver 
dressing-case, wherewith he might perform the operation of shaving. Indeed, Mr, 
Moss’s house, though somewhat dirty, was splendid throughout. There were dirty 
trays and wine-coolers en permanence on the side-board, huge dirty gilt cornices, with 
dingy yellow satin hangings to the barred windows which looked into Cursitor Street— 
vast and dirty gilt picture-frames surrounding pieces sporting and sacred, all of which 
works were by the greatest masters ; and fetched the greatest prices, too, in the bill 
transactions, in the course of which they were sold and bought over and over again. 
The colonel’s breakfast was served to him in the same dingy and gorgeous plated ware. 
Miss Moss, a dark-eyed maid in curl papers, appeared with the teapot, and, smi ing 
asked the colonel how he had slep? and she brought him in the Morning Post, with the 
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names of all the great people who had figured at Lord Steyne’s entertainment the night 
before. It contained a brilliant account of the festivities, and of the beautiful and ac- 
complished Mrs. Rawdon Crawley’s admirable personifications. 

After a lively chat with this lady (who sat on the edge of the breakfast table in an 
easy attitude displaying the drapery of her stocking and an ex-white satin shoe, which 
was down at heel), Colonel Crawley called for pens and ink and paper; and being 
asked how many sheets, chose one which was brought to him between Miss Moss’s own 
finger and thumb, Many a sheet had that dark-eyed damsel brought in ; many a poor 
fellow had scrawled and blotted hurried lines of entreaty, and paced up and down that 
awful room until his messenger brought back the reply. Poor men always use messen- 
gers instead of the post. Who has not had their letters, with the wafers wet, and the 
announcement that a person is waiting in the hall ? 

Now on the score of hisapplication, Rawdon had not many misgivings. 


““Dear Becky (Rawdon wrote), ‘‘ Z hope you slept well. Don't be frightened if I don’t bring you 1n 
your coffy. Last night as I was coming home smoaking, I met with an accadent, I was nabbed by. Moss of 
Cursitor Street—from whose gi/¢ and splendid parler | write this—the same that had me this time two years. 
Miss Moss brought in my tea—she is grown very /fa¢, and, as usual, had er stockens down at heal. 

‘*Tt’s Nathan’s business—a hundred: and-fifty—with costs, hundred-and-seventy. Please send me my desk 
and some ¢/o¢is—l’m in pumps and a white tye (something like Miss M.’s stockings)—I’ve seventy init. And 
as soon as you get this Drive to Nathan’s—offer en seventy-five down, andask him to renew—say Ill take 
wine—we may as well have some dinner sherry ; but not fictwrs, they're too dear. 

‘Tf he won't stand it. Take my ticker and such of your things as you can spare, andsend them to Balls 
—we must, of coarse, have the sum to-night. It won’t do to let it stand over, as to morrow’s Sunday ; the 
beds here are not very c/ean, and there may be other things out against me—I’m glad itan’t Rawdon’s Satur- 
day for coming home. God bless you. ; 

‘“ Yours in haste, Reus 
““P. S. Make haste and come.”’ 


This letter, sealed with a wafer, was dispatched by one of the messengers who are 
always hanging about Mr. Moss’s establishment ; and Rawdon having seen him de- 
part, went out in the court-yard, and smoked his cigar with a tolerably easy mind—in 
spite of the bars overhead ; for Mr. Moss's courtyard is railed in like a cage, lest the 
gentlemen who are boarding with him should take a fancy to escape from his hospitality. 

Three hours, he calculated, would be the utmost time required before Becky 
should arrive and open his prison-doors; and he passed these pretty cheerfully in 
smoking, in reading the paper, and in the coffee-room with an acquaintance, Captain 
Walker, who happened to be there, and with whom he cut for sixpences for some hours, 
with pretty equal luck on either side. 

But the day passed away and no messenger returned—no Becky. Mr. Moss's 
tably-dy-hoty was served at the appointed hour of half-past five, when such of the gen- 
tlemen lodging in the house as could afford to pay for the banquet, came and partook 
of it in the splendid front parlor before described, and with which Mr. Crawley’s tem- 
porary lodging communicated, when Miss M. (Miss Hem, as her papa called her), ap- 
peared without the curl papers of the morning, and Mrs. Hem did the honors of a prime 
boiled leg of mutton and turnips, of which the colonel ate with a very faint appetite. 
Asked whether he would ‘‘stand’’ a bottle of champagne for the company, he con- 


sented, and the ladies drank to his ’ealth, and Mr. Moss, in the most polite manner, ae 


** looked toward him.’’ 

In the midst of this repast, however, the door-bell was heard—young Moss of the 
ruddy hair rose up with the keys and answered the summons, and coming back, told the 
colonel that the messenger had returned with a bag, a desk and a letter, which he 
gave him. ‘‘ No ceramony, colonel, I beg,’’ said Mrs. Moss with a wave of her hand, 
and he opened the letter rather tremulously—It was a beautiful letter, highly scented, 


on a pink paper, and with a light green seal. 


“ Mon PAUVRE CHER PETIT (Mrs. Crawley wrote), I could not sleep one wink for thinking of what had 
become of my odious old monstre ; and only got to rest in the morning after sending for Mr. Blench (for I 
was in a fever), who gave me a composing draught and left orders with Finette that I should be disturbed 
on no account. So that my poor old man’s messenger who had dien mauvaise mine Finette says, and sen- 
toit le Genievre, remained in the hall for some hours waiting my bell. You may fancy my state when I read 

ar old ill-spe({t letter. ako 
eee ee y de eeuihy called for the carriage, and as soon as I was dressed (though I couldn’t drink 
a drop of chocolate—I assure you I couldn't without my onstre to bring it to me), I drove ventre a terre to 
Nathan’s. I saw him—I wept—I cried—I fell at his odious knees. Nothing would mollify the horrid man, 
He would have all the money, he said, or keep my poor monstre in prison. I drove home with the intention 
of paying that ¢viste vistte chez mon oncle (when every trinket I have should be at your disposal, though they 
would not fetch a hundred pounds, for some, you know, are with ce cher oncle already), and found milor 
there with the Bulgarian old sheep-faced monster, who had come to compliment me upon last night's per- 
Z forn ances. Paddington came in. too, drawling and lisping and twiddling his hair ; so did Champignac, ana 
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his chef—everybody with foison of compliments and pretty speeches—plaguing pvor me, who longed to be 
rid of them, and was thinking every moment of the time of mon pauvre prisonnier, ; 

‘‘ When they were gone, I went down on my knees to milor ; told him we were going to pawn every~ 
thing, and begged and prayed him to give me two hundred pounds. He pish’d and psha’d in a fury—told 
me not to be such a fool as to pawn—and said he would see whether he could lend me the money. At last be 
went away, promising that he would send it me in the morning ; when I will bring it to my poor old monstra 


with a kiss from his affectionate (7 
BECKY. 


“Tam writing in bed. Oh, I have such a headache and such a heartache !”’ 


When Rawdon read over this letter, he turned so red, and looked so savage, that 
the company at the /ad/e a’héte easily perceived that bad news had reached him. All 
his suspicions, which he had been trying to banish, returned upon him. She could not 
even go out and sell her trinkets to free him. She could laugh and talk about compli- 
ments paid to her, while he was in prison, Who had put him there? Wenham had 
walked with him. Was there . . . . He could hardly bear to think of what he 
suspected. Leaving the room hurriedly he ran into his own, opened his desk, wrote 
two hurried lines, which he directed to Sir Pitt or Lady Crawley, and bade the messen: 
ger carry them at once to Gaunt Street, bidding him to take a cab, and promising him 
a guinea if he was back in an hour. 

In the note he bésought his dear brother and sister, for the sake of God ; for the 
sake of his dear child and his honor ; tocometo him and relieve him from his difficulty. 
He was in prison ; he wanted a hundred pounds to set him free—he entreated them to 
come to him. 

He went back to the dining-room after dispatching his messenger, and called for 
more wine. He laughed and talked with a strange boisterousness, as the people 
thought, Sometimes he laughed madly at his own fears, and went on drinking for an 
hour ; listening all the while for the car- 
riage which was to bring his fate back. 
i iB At the expiration of that time, wheels 

ATLA |e ri | were heard whirling up to the gate— 

ef the young janitor went out with his 

gate-keys. It was a lady whom he let 
in at the bailiff’s door. 

‘* Colonel Crawley,’’ she said, trem- 
bling very much. He, with a knowing 
look, locked the outer door upon her-— 
then unlocked and opened the inner one, 
and calling out, ‘‘ Colonel, you’re want- 
ed,’’ led her into the back parlor, which 
he occupied. 

Rawdon came in from the dining 
parlor where all those people were 
carousing, into his back room; a flare 
of coarse light following him into the 
apartment where the lady stood, still 
very nervous. f 

‘It is I, Rawdon,’’ she said, in a 
timid voice, which she strove to render © 
cheerful. ‘‘It is Jane.’’ Rawdon was 
quite overcome by that kind voice and 
presence. He ran up to her—caught 
her in his arms—gasped out some inar- 
ticulate words of thanks, and fairly 
sobbed on her shoulder. She did not 
: . know the cause of his emotion. 
The bills of Mr. Moss were quickly settled, perhaps to the disappointment of that 
gentleman who had counted on having the colonel as his guest over Sunday at least ; 
_and Jane, with beaming smiles and happiness in her eyes, carried away Rawdon from 
; the bailiff’s house, and they went homeward in the cab in which she had hastened to 
nis release. ‘‘ Pitt was gone to a parliamentary dinner,’’ she said, ‘‘ when Rawdon’s 
note came, and so, dear Rawdon, I—I came myself ;’’ and she put her kind hand in his. 
Perhaps it was well for Rawdon Crawley that Pitt was away at that dinner. Rawdon 
thanked his sister a hundred times, and with an ardor of gratitude which touched and 
almost alarmed that soft-hearted woman. ‘‘ Oh,’’ said he, in his rude, artless way, 
; you—you don't know how I’m changed since I've known you, and—and little Rawdy. 
I—I'd like to change somehow. You see I want—I want—to be—.”’ He did not finish 
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the sentence, but she could interpret it. And that night after he left her, and as she 
sat by her own little boy’s bed, she prayed humbly for that poor wayworn sinner. 


Rawdon left her and walked home rapidly: It was nine o'clock at night. He ran 

across the streets, and the great squares of Vanity Fair, and at length came up breath- 
less opposite his own house. He started back and fell against the railings, trembling 
as he looked up. The drawing-room windows were blazing with light. She had said 
that she was in bed and ill. He stood there for some time, the light from the rooms 
on his pale face. 
__He took out his door-key and let himself into the house. He could hear laughter 
in the upper rooms. He was in the ball-dress in which he had been captured the night 
before. He went silently up the stairs ; leaning against the banisters at the stair-head. 
Nobody was stirring in the house besides—all the servants had been sent away. Rawdon 
heard laughter within—laughter and singing. Becky was singing a snatch of the song 
of the night before ; a hoarse voice shouted ‘‘ Brava! Brava !’’—it was Lord Steyne’s. 

Rawdon opened the door and went in. A little table with a dinner was laid out— 
and wine and plate. Steyne was hanging over the sofa on which Becky sat. The 
wretched woman was in a brilliant full toilet, her arms and all her fingers sparkling 
with bracelets and rings ; and the brilliants on her breast which: Steyne had given her. 
He had her hand in his, and was bowing over it to kiss it, when Becky started up with 
a faint scream as she caught sight of Rawdon’s white face. At the next instant she 
tried a smile, a horrid smile, as if to welcome her husband ; and Steyne rose up, grind- 
ing his teeth, pale, and with fury in his looks. 

He, too, attempted a laugh—and came forward holding out his hand. ‘‘ What, 
come back! How d’ye do, Crawley ?’’ he said, the nerves of his mouth twitching as 
he tried to grin at the intruder. 

There was that in Rawdon’s face which caused Becky to fling herself before him. 
‘‘T am innocent, Rawdon,’’ she said ; ‘‘ before God, I am innocent.’’ She clung hold 
of his coat, of his hands; her own were all covered with serpents, and rings, and 
baubles. ‘‘I am innocent.—Say I am innocent,’’ she said to Lord Steyne. 

He thought a trap had been laid for him, and was as furious with the wife as with 
the husband. ‘‘You innocent! Damn you,’’ he screamed out. ‘‘ You innocent! 
Why every trinket you have on your body is paid for by me. I have given you thou- 
sands of pounds which this fellow has spent, and for which he has sold you. Innocent, 
by ! You’re as innocent as your mother, the ballet-girl, and your husband the 
bully. Don’t think to frighten me as you have done others. Make way, sir, and let 
me pass ;’” and Lord Steyne seized up his hat, and, with flame in his eyes, and looking 
his enemy fiercely in the face, marched upon him, never for a moment doubting that 
the other would give way. 

But Rawdon Crawley springing out, seized him by the neckcloth, until Steyne, al- 
most strangled, writhed, and bent under his arm. ‘‘ You lie, you dog !’’ said Rawdon. 
**You lie, you coward and villain !’’ And he struck the peer twice over the face with 
his open hand, and flung him bleeding to the:ground. It was all done before Rebecca 
could interpose. She stood there trembling before him. She admired her husband, 
strong, brave, and victorious. 

‘* Come here,’’ he said. She came up at once. 

‘* Take off those things.’’ She began, trembling, pulling the jewels from her arms, ty 
and the rings from her shaking fingers, and held them all inaheap, quivering and look- 
ing up athim. ‘‘ Throw them down,”’ he said, and she dropped them. He tore the 
diamond ornament out of her breast, and flung it at Lord Steyne. It cut him on his 
bald forehead. Steyne wore the scar to his dying day. , 

‘Come up-stairs,’’ Rawdon said to his wife. ‘‘ Don’t kill me, Rawdon,” she said. 
He laughed savagely. ‘‘I want to see if that man lies about the money as he has 
about me. Has he given you any ?” 

‘*No,’’ said Rebecca, ‘‘ that is 

‘* Give me your keys,’’ Rawdon answered, and they went out together. ae 

Rebecca gave him all the keys but one ; and she was in hopes that he would not ~ 
have remarked the absence of that. It belonged to the little desk which Amelia had 
given her in early days, and which she kept in a secret place. But Rawdon flung open 
boxes and wardrobes, throwing the multifarious trumpery of their contents here and 
there, and at last he found the desk. The woman was forced to open it. It contained 
papers, love-letters many years old-—all sorts of small trinkets and woman’s memoranda. 
And it contained a pocket-book with bank-notes. Some of these were dated ten years 
back, too, and one was quite a fresh one—a note for a thousand pounds which Lord 
Steyne had given her. | 
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‘‘ Did he give you this ?”” Rawdon said. 

““Yes,’’ Rebecca answered. 

“TPH send it to him to-day,’’ Rawdon said (for day had dawned again, and many 
hours had passed in this search), ‘‘ and I will pay Briggs, who was kind to the boy, and 
some of the debts. You will let me know where I shall send the rest to you. You 
might have spared me a hundred pounds, Becky, out of all this—I have always shared 
with you,’’ 

‘‘Iam innocent,’’ said Becky. And he left her without another word. 


What were her thoughts when he left her? She remained for hours after he was 
gone, the sunshine pouring into the room, and Rebecca sitting alone on the bed’s edge. 
The drawers were all opened and their contents scattered about—dresses and feathers, 
scarfs and trinkets, a heap of tumbled vanities lying in a wreck. Her hair was falling 
over her shoulders ; her gown was torn where Rawdon had wrenched the brilliants out 
of it. She heard him go down-stairs a few minutes after he left her, and the door slam- 
ming and closing on him. She knew he would never come back. He was gone for- 
ever. Would he kill himself ?—she thought—not until after he had met Lord Steyne. 
She thought of her long past life, and all the dismal incidents of it. Ah, how dreary 
it seemed, how miserable, lonely and profitless! Should she take laudanum, and end 
it too—have done with all hopes, schemes, debts, and triumphs? The French maid 
found her in this position—sitting in the midst of her miserable ruins with clasped 
hands and dry eyes. The woman was her accomplice and in Steyne’s pay. ‘‘ Mon 
Dieu, madame, what has happened ?”’ she asked. 

What dad happened? Was she guilty or not? She said not ; but who could tell 
what was truth which came from those lips ; or if that corrupt heart was in this case 
pure? All her lies and her schemes, all her selfishness and her wiles, all her wit and 
genius had come to this bankruptcy. The woman closed the curtains, and with some 
entreaty and show of kindness persuaded her mistress to lie down on the bed. Then 
she went below and gathered up the trinkets which had been lying on the floor since 
Rebecca dropped them there, at her husband’s orders, and Lord Steyne went away. 


CHAPTER, LIV: 
SUNDAY AFTER THE BATTLE. 


HE mansion of Sir Pitt Crawley, in Great Gaunt 
Street, was just beginning to dress itself for the 
day, as Rawdon, in his evening costume, which he 
had now worn two days, passed by the scared fe- 
male who was scouring the steps, and entered into 
his brother’s study. Lady Jane, in her morning 
gown was up and above Stairs in the nursery, super- 
intending the toilets of her children, and listening 
to the morning prayers which the little creatures 
performed at her knee. Every morning she and 
they performed this duty privately, and before the 
public ceremonial at which Sir Pitt presided, and 
at which all the people of the household were ex- 
pected to assemble. Rawdon sat down in the study 
before the baronet’s table, set out with the orderly 
blue books and the letters, the neatly docketed 
bills and symmetrical pamphlets; the locked ac- 
count-books, desks, and dispatch boxes, the Bible, 
the Quarterly Review, and the Court Guide, which 
all stood as if on parade awaiting inspection of 
their chief, 

A book of family sermons, one of which Sir Pitt was 
in the habit of administering to his family on Sun- 
day mornings, lay ready on the study table, and awaiting his judicious selection. And 


by the sermon-book was the Oéserver newspaper, damp and neatly folded, and for Sir | 


Pitt’s own private use. His gentleman alone took the opportunity of perusing the news- 
yer 


said, afterapause. ‘I’m 
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paper before he laid it by his master’s desk. Before he had brought it into the study 
that morning he had read in the journal a flaming account of “‘ Festivities at Gaunt 
House,’’ with the names of all the distinguished personages invited by the Marquis of 
Steyne to meet his royal highness. Having made comments upon this entertainment 
to the housekeeper and her niece as they were taking early tea and hot buttered toast 
in the former lady’s apartment, and wondered how the Rawding Crawleys could git 
on, the valet had damped and folded the paper once more, so that it looked quite fresh 
and innocent against the arrival of the master of the house. 

Poor Rawdon took up the paper and began to try and read it until his brother 
should arrive. But the print fell blank upon his eyes, and he did not know in the least 
what he was reading. The government news and appointments (which Sir Pitt as a 
public man was bound to peruse, otherwise he would by no means permit the introduc- 
tion of Sunday papers into his household), the theatrical criticisms, the fight fora hun- 
dred pounds aside between the Barking Butcher and the Tutbury Pet, the Gaunt House 
chronicle itself, which contained a most complimentary though guarded account of the 
famous charades of which Mrs. Becky had been the heroine—all these passed as in a 
haze before Rawdon, as he sat waiting the arrival of the chief of the family. 

Punctually, as the shrill-toned bell of the black marble study-clock began to chime 
nine, Sir Pitt made his appearance, fresh, neat, smugly shaved, with a waxy clean face 
and stiff shirt-collar, his scanty hair combed and oiled, trimming his nails as he descend- 
ed the stairs majestically, 
in a starched cravat, and 
a gray flannel dressing- 
gown—a real old English 
gentleman, in a word—a 
model of neatness and 
every propriety. He 
started when he saw poor 
Rawdon in his study in 
tumbled clothes, with 
bloodshot eyes, and his 
hair over his face. He 
thought his brother was 
not sober, and had been 
out all night on some 
orgy. ‘‘ Good gracious, 
Rawdon !’’ he said, with 
a blank face, ‘‘ what 
brings you here at this 
time of the morning? 
Why ain’t you at home?”’ 

“*Home,”’ said Raw- 
don, with a wild laugh. 
““Don’t be frightened, 
Pitt. I’m not drunk. 
Shut the door; I want to 
speak to you.”’ 

Pitt closed the door 
and came up to the table, 
where he sat down in the 
other arm-chair—that one 
placed for the reception 
of the steward, agent, or 
confidential visitor who 
came to transact business 
with the baronet—and 
trimmed his nails more 
vehemently than ever. 

o wertegu tes’ All “over 
with me,’’ the colonel 


done.”’ < 
‘I always said it would come to. this,"’ the baronet cried peevishly, and beating a 
tune with his clean-trimmed nails. ‘‘I warned youathousand times. I can’t help you 


any more. Every shilling of my money is tied up. Even the hundred pout eke 
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Jane took you last night was promised to my lawyer to-morrow morning ; and the want 
of it will put me to great inconvenience. I don’t mean to say that I won’t assist you 
ultimately. But as for paying your creditors in full, I might as well hope to pay the na- 
tional debt. It is madness, sheer madness to think of such a thing. You must come 
to acompromise. It’s a painful thing for the family ; but everybody does it. There 
was George Kitely, Lord Ragland’s son, went through the court last week, and was 
what they call whitewashed, I believe, Lord Ragland would not pay a shilling for 
him, and Me 

‘‘Tt’s not money I want,’’ Rawdon broke in. ‘‘ I’m not come to you about my- 
self. Never mind what happens to me——’’ 

‘What is the matter, then ?’’ said Pitt, somewhat relieved. 


‘It’s the boy,’’ said Rawdon, in a husky voice. ‘I want you to promise me that 
you will take charge of him when I’m gone. That dear good wife of yours has always 
been good to him; and he’s fonder of her than he is of his . . .—Damnit. Look 


here, Pitt—You know that I was to have had Miss Crawley’s money. I wasn’t brought 
up like a younger brother ; but was always encouraged to be extravagant and kep idle. 
But for this I might have been quite a different man. I didn’t.do my duty with the 
regiment so bad. You know how I was thrown over about the money, and who got it.”’ 

‘* After. the sacrifices I have made, and the manner in which I have stood by you, 


I think this sort of reproach is useless,’’ Sir Pitt said. ‘‘ Your marriage was your own 
doing, not mine,” oat r 
That’s over now,’’ said Rawdon—‘“ That’s over now.’’ And the words were 


wrenched from him with a groan, which made his brother start. 

‘“Good God ! is she dead ?”’ Sir Pitt said, with a voice of genuine alarm and com- 
miseration. 

““T wish 7 was,’’ Rawdon replied. ‘“‘If it wasn’t for little Rawdon I’d have cut my 
throat this morning—and that damned villain’s too.’’ 

Sir Pitt instantly guessed the truth, and surmised that Lord Steyne was the person 
whose life Rawdon wished totake. The colonel told his senior briefly, and in broken 
accents, the circumstances of the case. ‘* It was a regular plan between that scoundrel 
and her,’’ he said. ‘‘ The bailiffs were put upon me; I was taken as I was going out 
of his house ; when I wrote to her for money, she said she was ill in bed, and put me 
off to another day. And when I got home I found her in diamonds and sitting with 
that villain alone.’’ He then went on to describe hurriedly the personal conflict with 
Lord Steyne. . To an afiair of that nature, of course, he said, there was but one issue ; 
and after his conference with his brother, he was going away to make the necessary ar- 
rangements for the meeting which must ensue. ‘ And as it may end fatally with me,”’ 
don said with a broken voice, ‘‘ and as the boy has no mother, I must leave him to 
-you and Jane, Pitt—only it will be a comfort to me if you will promise me to be his 
'iriend.’’ ; 
F - The elder brother was much affected, and shook Rawdon’s hand with a cordiality 
seldom exhibited by him. Rawdon passed his hand over his shaggy eyebrows. 
““ Thank you, brother,’’ said he. ‘‘ I know I can trust your word.”’ 

‘““T will, upon my honor,’’ the baronet said. And thus, and almost mutely, this 
bargain was struck between them. 

Then Rawdon took out of his pocket the little pocketbook which he had discov- 
ered in Becky’s desk; and from which he drew a bundle of the notes which it con- 
tained. ‘‘ Here’s six hundred,’’ he said—‘‘ you didn’t know I was so rich. I want you 
to give the money to Briggs, who lent it to us—and who was kind to the boy—and I’ve 
always felt ashamed of having taken the poor old woman’s money. And here’s some 
more—lI’ve only kept back a few pounds—which Becky may as well have to get on with. 
As he spoke he took hold of the other notes to give to his brother ; but his hands shook, 
and he was so agitated that the pocketbook fell from him, and out of it the thousand- 
pound note which had been the last of the unlucky Becky’s winnings. 

Pitt stooped and picked them up, amazed at so much wealth. ‘‘ Not that,’’ Raw- 
don said. ‘I hope to put a bullet into the man whom that belongs to.’’ He had 
thought to himself it would be a fine revenge to wrap a ball in the note and kill 
Steyne with it. 

After this colloquy the brothers once more shook hands and parted. Lady Jane 
had heard of the colonel’s arrival and was waiting for her husband in the adjoining 
dining-room with female instinct, auguring evil. The door of the dining-room hap- 
pened to be left open, and the lady of course was issuing from it as the two brothers 


passed out of the study. She held out her hand to Rawdon, and said she was glad he © 


was come to breakfast ; though she could perceive by his haggard, unshorn face, and 
the dark looks of her husband, that there was ver ittle question of breakfast between 


or 
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them. Rawdon muttered some excuses about an engagement, squeezing hard the 
timid little hand which his sister-in-law reached out to him. Her imploring eyes could 
read nothing but calamity in his face ; but he went away without another word. Nor 
did Sir Pitt vouchsafe her any explanation..- The children came up to salute him and 
he kissed them in his usual frigid manner. The mother took both of them close to her- 
self, and held a hand of each of them as they knelt down to prayers, which Sir Pitt 
read to them, and to the servants in their Sunday suits or liveries, ranged upon chairs 
on the other side of the hissing tea-urn. Breakfast was so late that day in consequence 
of the delays which had occurred, that the church-bells began to ring while they were 
sitting over their meal; and Lady Jane was too ill, she said, to go to church, though 
her thoughts had been entirely astray durtng the period of family devotion. 

Rawdon Crawley meanwhile hurried on from Great Gaunt Street, and, knocking at 
the great bronze Medusa’s head which stands on the portal of Gaunt House, brought 
out the purple Silenus in a red and silver waistcoat, who acts as porter of that palace. 
The man was scared also by the colonel’s dishevelled appearance, and barred the way 
as if afraid that the other was going to force it. But Colonel Crawley only took out a 
card and enjoined him particularly to send it in to Lord Steyne, and to mark the ad- 
dress written on it, and say that Colonel Crawley would be all day after one o’clock at 
the Regent Club in St. James Street—not at home. The fat, red-faced man looked 
after him with astonishment as he strode away; so did the people in their Sunday 
clothes, who were out so early ; the charity boys, with shining faces, the greengrocer 
lolling at his door, and the publican shutting his shutters in the sunshine, against ser- 
vice commenced. The people joked at the cab-stand about his appearance, as he took 
a carriage there, and told the driver to take him to Knightsbridge Barracks. 

All the bells were jangling and toiling as he reached that place. He might have 
seen his old acquaintance Amelia, on her way from Brompton to Russell Square, had he 
been looking out. Troops of schools were on their march to church ; the shiny pave- 
ment and outsides of coaches in 
the suburbs were thronged with 
people out upon their Sunday 
pleasure. But the colonel was 
much too busy to take any heed 
of these phenomena, and, arriv- 
ing at Knightsbridge, speedily 
made his way up to the room of 
his old friend and comrade, Cap- 
tain Macmurdo, who, Crawley 
found, to his satisfaction, was 
in barracks. 

Captain Macmurdo, a_vet- 
eran officer and Waterloo man, 
greatly liked by his regiment, in 
which want of money alone pre- 
vented him from attaining the 
highest ranks, was enjoying the 
forenoon calmly in bed. He 
had been at a fast supper-party, 
given the night before by Cap- 
tain the Honorable George 
Cinqbars, at his house in Bromp- 
ton Square, to several young 
men of the regiment, and anum- 
ber of ladies of the corps de bal- 
let, and old Mac, who was at 
home with people of all ages and 
ranks, and consorted with gen- 
erals, dog-fanciers, opera-dan- 
cers, bruisers, and every kind of 
person, in a word, was resting 
himself after the night’s labors, 
and, not being on duty, was in 3 
es ae * , N ; 

His room was hung round with boxing, sporting, and dancing pictures, presented 
to him by comrades as they retired from the regiment, and married and Settledynto 
quiet life. And as he was now nearly fifty years of age, twenty-four of which he had 
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passed in the corps, he had a singular museum. He was one of the best shots in Eng- 
land, and, for a heavy man, one of the best riders ; indeed he and Crawley had been 
rivals when the latter was in the army. To be brief, Mr. Macmurdo was lying in bed, 
reading in #ed//’s Life an account of that very fight between the Tutbury Pet and the 
Barking Butcher, which has been before mentioned—a venerable bristly warrior, with 
a little close-shaved gray head, with a silk nightcap, a red face and nose, and a great 
dyed moustache. 

When Rawdon told the captain he wanted a friend, the latter knew perfectly well 
on what duty of friendship he was called to act, and indeed had conducted scores of 
affairs for his acquaintances with the greatest prudence and skill. His royal highness 
the late lamented commander-in-chief had had the greatest regard for Macmurdo on 
this account ; and he was the common refuge of gentlemen in trouble. 

‘‘What’s the row about, Crawley, my boy?’ said the old warrior. ‘‘ No more 
gambling business, hay, like that when we shot Captain Marker ?”’ 

“It’s about—about my wife,’’ Crawley answered, casting down his eyes and turn- 
ing very red. 

The other gave a whistle. ‘‘I always said she’d throw you over,’’ he began—in- 
deed there were bets in the regiment and at the clubs regarding the probable fate of 
Colonel Crawley, so lightly was his wife’s character esteemed by his comrades and the 

world ; but seeing the savage look with which Rawdon answered the expression of this 
opinion, Macmurdo did not think fit to enlarge upon it further. 

““Is there no way out of it, old boy?’ the captain continued, in a grave tone. 
“Is it only suspicion, you know, or—or what is it? Any letters? Can’t you keep it 
quiet? Best not make any noise about a thing of that sort if you can help it.’’ ‘* Think 

of his only finding her out now,’’ the captain thought to himself, and remembered a 
Be. hundred particular conversations at the mess-table, in which Mrs. Crawley’s reputation 
had been torn to shreds. 

‘“‘ There’s no way but one out of it,’” Rawdon replied—“‘ and there’s only a way out 
of it for one of us, Mac—do you understand? I was put out of the way ; arrested ; I 
found ’em alone, together. J told him he was a liar and a coward, and knocked him 
down and thrashed him,”’ 

‘““ Serve him right,’’ Macmurdo said. ‘‘ Who is it ?’’ 

Rawdon answered it was Lord Steyne. 

‘‘ The deuce ! a marquis! they said he—that is, they said you——’’ 


‘““ What the devil do you mean?’ roared out Rawdon ; ‘‘ do you mean that you 
ever heard a fellow doubt about my wifc, and didn’t tell me, Mac ?”’ 
‘“ The world’s very censorious, old boy,’’ the other replied. ‘‘ What the deuce was 


the good of my telling you what any tom-fools talked about ?”’ 
‘‘It was damned unfriendly, Mac,’’ said Rawdon, quite overcome ; and, covering 
his face with his hands, he gave way to an emotion, the sight of which caused the 


tough old campaigner opposite him to wince with sympathy. ‘‘ Hold up, old boy,’”’ he 
said ; ‘‘ great man or not, we'll put a bullet in him, damn him. As for women, they’re 
all so.” 


‘““ You don’t know how fond I was of that one,’’ Rawdon said, half inarticulately. 
‘“ Damme I followed her like a footman. I gave up everything I had to her. I’m a 
beggar because I would marry her. By Jove, sir, I’ve pawned my own watch in order 
to get her anything she fancied ; and she—she’s been making a purse for herself all the 
time, and grudged me a hundred pound to get me out of quod.”’ He then fiercely and 


incoherently, and with an agitation under which his counsellor had never before seen . 


him labor, told Macmurdo the circumstances of the story. His adviser caught at some 
stray hints in it. 


‘‘ She may be innocent after all,’’ he said. ‘‘ She says so. Steyne has been a hun- 
dred times alone with her in the house before.’’ 

“‘ It may be so,’” Rawdon answered sadly ; ‘‘ but this don’t took very innocent ;”” 
and he showed the captain the thousand-pound note which he had found in Becky’s 
pocketbook. ‘This is what he gave her, Mac ; and she kep it unknown to me; and 
with this money in the house, she refused to stand by me when I was locked up.’’ The 


captain could not but own that the secreting of the money had a very ugly look. 

While they were engaged in their conference Rawdon dispatched Captain Mac- 
murdo’s servant to Curzon Street, with an order to the domestic there to give up a bag 
of clothes of which the colonel had great need. And during the man’s absence, and 
with great labor and a Johnson’s Dictionary, which stood them in much stead, Rawdon 
and his second composed a letter, which the latter was to send to Lord Steyne. Cap- 
tain Macmurdo had the honor of waiting upon the Marquis of Steyne, on the part of 
Colonel Rawdon Crawley, and begged to intimate that he was empowered by the colo- 
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nel to make any arrangements for the meeting which, he had no doubt, it was his lord- 
ship’s intention to demand, and which thé circumstances of the morning had rendered 
inevitable. Captain Macmurdo begged Lord Steyne, in the most polite manner, to ap- 
point a friend, with whom he (Captain M‘M.) might communicate, and desired that the 
meeting might take place with as little delay as possible. 

In a postscript the captain stated that he had in his possession a bank-note for a 
large amount, which Colonel Crawley had reason to suppose was the property of the 
Marquis or Steyne. And he was anxious, on the colonel’s behalf, to give up the note 
to 1ts owner. 

By the time this note was composed, the captain’s servant returned from his mis- 
sion to Colonel Crawley’s house in Curzon Street, but without the carpet-bag and port- 
manteau for which he had been sent ; and with a very puzzled and odd face. 

‘“ They won’t give ’em up,’’-said the man ; *‘ there’sa regular shinty in the house ; 
and everything at sixes and sevens. The landlord’s come in and took possession. The 
servants was a drinkin’ up in the drawing-room. They said—they said you had gone 
off with the plate, colonel’’—the man added after a pause ;——‘* One of the servants 
is off already. And Simpson, the man as was very noisy and drunk indeed, says noth- 
ing shall go out of the house until his wages is paid up.”’ 

The account of this little revolution in May Fair astonished and gave a litle gayety 
to an otherwise very /77s¢e conversation. The two officers laughed at Rawdon’s discom- 
fiture. 

‘I’m glad the little ’un isn’t at home,’’ Rawdon said, biting his nails. ‘‘ You re- 
member him, Mac, don’t you, in the riding school? How he sat the kicker to be sure! 
didn’t he?” 

** That he did, old boy,’’ said the good-natured captain. 

Little Rawdon was then sitting, one of fifty gown boys, in the chapel of White- 
friars School ; thinking, not about the sermon, but about going home next Saturday, 
when his father would certainly tip him, and perhaps would take him to the play. 

“* He’s a regular trump, that boy,’’ the father went on, still musing about his son. 


Tsay, Mac, if anything goes wrong—if I drop—I should like you to—to go and see him, 


you know ; and say that I was very fond of him, and that. And—dash it—old chap, give 
him these gold sleeve-buttons ; it’s all I’ve got.’’ He covered his face with his black 
hands; over which the tears rolled and made furrows of white. Mr. Macmurdo had 
also occasion to take off his silk nightcap and rub it across his eyes. 

‘*Go down and order some breakfast,’’ he said to his man in a loud cheerful voice. 
“* What’ll you have, Crawley? Some devilled kidneys and a herring—let’s say—And, 
Clay, lay out some dressing things for the colonel; we were always pretty much of a 
size, Rawdon, my boy, and neither of us ride so light as we did when we first entered the 
corps.’’ With which, and leaving the colonel to dress himself, Macmurdo turned 
round toward the wall, and resumed the perusal of Ae//’s Life, until such time as his 
friend’s toilet was complete, and he was at liberty to commence his own. 

This, as he was about to meet a lord, Captain Macmurdo performed with particular 
care. He waxed his mustachios into a state of brilliant polish, and put on a tight cra- 
vat and a trim buff waistcoat ; so that all the young officers in the mess-room, whither 
Crawley had preceded his friend, complimented Mac on his appearance at breakfast, 
and asked if he was going to be married that Sunday ? 
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CHAPTER LV. 
IN WHICH THE SAME SUBJECT IS PURSUED. 


ECKY did not rally from the state of stupor and 
confusion in which the events of the previous night 
had plunged her intrepid spirit, until the bells of 
the Curzon Street chapels were ringing for after- 
noon service, and rising from her bed, she began 
to ply her own bell, in order to summon the 
French maid who had left her some hours before. 

Mrs. Rawdon Crawley rang many times in 
vain; and though, on the last occasion, she rang 
with such vehemence as'to pull down the bell-rope, 
Mademoiselle Fifine did not make her appearance 
—no, not though her mistress, in a great pet, and 
with the bell-rope in her hand, came out to the 
landing-place with her hair over her shoulders, 
and screamed out repeatedly for her attendant. 

The truth is, she had quitted the premises for 
many hours, and upon that permission which. is 
called French leave among us. After picking up 
the trinkets in the drawing-room, mademoiselle 
had ascended to her own apartments, packed and 

corded her own boxes there, tripped out and called 
a cab for herself, brought down her trunks with her own hand, and without ever so 
much as asking the aid of any of the other servants, who would probably have refused 
it, as they hated her cordially, and without wishing any one of them good-by, had 
made her exit from Curzon Street. 

The game, in her opinion, was over in that little domestic establishment. Fifine 
went off in a cab, as we have known more exalted persons of her nation to do under 
similar circumstances ; but more provident or lucky than these, she secured not only her 
property, but some of her mistress'’s (if indeed that lady could be said to have any prop- 
erty at all)—and not only carried off the trinkets before alluded to and some favorite 
dresses on which she had long kept her eye, but four richly gilt Louis-Quatorze candle- 
sticks, six gilt albums, keepsakes, and books of beauty, a gold enamelled snuff-box 
which had once belonged to Madame du Barri, and the sweetest little inkstand and 
mother-of-pearl blotting book, which Becky used when she composed her charming lit- 

_ tle pink notes, had vanished from the premises in Curzon Street together with Made- 

* moiselle Fifine, and all the silver laid on the table for the little fest which Rawdon in- 
terrupted. The plated ware mademoiselle left behind her as too cumbrous, probably, 
for which reason, no doubt, she also left the fire-irons, the chimney-glasses, and the 
rosewood cottage piano. j 

A lady very like her subsequently kept a milliner’s shop in the Rue du Helder at 
Paris, where she lived with great credit, and enjoyed the patronage of my Lord 
Steyne. This person always spoke of England as of the most treacherous country in 
the world, and stated to her young pupils that she had been affreusement volé by natives. 
of that island. It was no doubt compassion for her misfortunes which induced the 
Marquis of Steyne to be so very kind to Madame de Saint Amaranthe. May she flour- 
ish as she deserves! She appears no more in our quarter of Vanity Fair. 

Hearing a buzz and a stir below, and indignant at the impudence of those servants © 
who would not answer her summons, Mrs3. Crawley flung her morning robe round her 
and descended majestically to the drawing-room, whence the noise proceeded, ‘ 

The cook was there with blackened face, seated on the beautiful chintz sofa by the 
side of Mrs. Raggles, to whom she was administering maraschino. The page with the 
sugar-loaf buttons, who carried about Becky’s pink notes, and jumped about her little 
carriage with such alacrity, was now engaged putting his fingers into a cream dish : 
the footman was talking to Raggles, who had a face full of perplexity and woe—and 
yet, though the door was open, and Becky had been screaming a half dozen of times a 
few feet off, not one of her attendants had obeyed her call. ‘‘ Have a littl 
do’ee, now, Mrs. Raggles,’’ the cook was saying as Becky entered, the white c 
dressing-gown flouncing around her. ; 

‘‘Simpson! Trotter!’ the mistress of the house cried in great wrath, 
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dare you stay here when you heard me call? How dare you sit down in my presence? 
Where’s my maid?’ The page withdrew his fingers from his mouth with a momentary 
terror; but the cook took off a glass of Maraschino, of which Mrs. Raggles had had 
enough, staring at Becky over the little gilt glass as she drained its contents. The 
liquor appeared to give the odious rebel courage. 

** Your sofy, indeed !’’ Mrs. Cook said. ‘“‘I’m a settin’ on Mrs. Raggles’s sofy. 
Don’t you stir, Mrs. Raggles, mum. I’m a settin’ on Mr. and Mrs. Raggles’s sofy, 
which they bought with honest money, and very dear it cost ’em, too. And I’m 
thinkin’ if Iset here until I’m paid my wages, I shall set a precious long time, Mrs. 
Ragegles ; and set I will, too—ha! ha!’’ and with this she filled herself another glass 
of the liquor, and drank it with a more hideously satirical air. 

‘* Trotter ! Simpson ! turn that drunken wretch out,’’ screamed Mrs. Crawley. 

“I shawn’t,’’ said Trotter,the footman; ‘‘ turn out yourself. Pay our selleries 
and turn me out, too. We'# go fast enough.”’ 

‘‘ Are you all here to insult me?’ cried Becky in a fury ; ‘‘ when Colonel Crawley 
comes home I'll Pe 

At this the servants burst into a horse haw-haw, in which, however, Raggles, who 
still kept a most melancholy countenance, did not join. ‘‘ He ain’t a coming back, 
Mr. Trotter resumed. ‘‘ He sent for his things, and I wouldn’t let ’em go, although 
Mr. Raggles would; and I don’t b’lieve he’s no more a colonel than lam. He’s 
hoff ; and I suppose you’re a goin’ after him. You’re no better than swindlers, both 


-on you. Don’t bea bullyin’ me. I won’t stand it. Pay us ourselleries, Isay. Pay 


us our selleries.”’ It was evident from Mr. Trotter’s flushed countenance and defective 
intonation that he, too, had had recourse to vinous stimulus. 

‘*Mr. Raggles,’’ said Becky, in a passion of vexation, ‘‘ you will not surely let me 
be insulted by that drunken man?” ‘‘ Hold your noise, Trotter ; do now,’’ said Simp- 
son the page. He was affected by his mistress’s deplorable situation, and succeeded in 
preventing an outrageous denial of the epithet ‘‘ drunken ’’ on the footman’s part. 

‘“O mam,” said Raggles, ‘‘ I never thought to live to see this yearday. I’ve known 
the Crawley family ever since I was born. I lived butler with Miss Crawley for thirty 
years ; and I little thought one of that family was a goin’ to ruing me—yes, ruing me’’ 
—said the- poor fellow with tears in his eyes. ‘‘ Har you a goin’ to pay me? You’ve 
lived in this ‘ouse four year. You've ’ad my substance; my plate and linning. You 
ho me a milk and butter bill of two ’undred pound, you must ’ave noo laid heggs for 


your homlets, and cream for your spanil dog.”’ 


“*She didn’t care what her own flesh and blood had,’’ interposed the cook. 
“*Many’s the time he'd have starved but for me.” 

» “He's a charity boy now, cooky,” said Mr. Trotter, with a drunken “‘ha! ha !'’— 
and honest Raggles continued, in a lamentable tone, an enumeration of his griefs. All 
he said was true. Becky and her husband had ruined him. He had bills coming due 
next week and no means to meet them. He would be sold up and turned out of his 
shop and his house, because he had trusted to the Crawley family. His tears and lam- 
entations made Becky more peevish than ever. 

“You all seem to be against me,’’ she said, bitterly. ‘‘ What do you want? I 
can’t pay you on Sunday. Come back to-morrow and I’ll pay you everything. I 
thought Colonel Crawley had settled with you. He will to-morrow. I declare to you 
upon my honor that he left home this morning with fifteen hundred pounds in his 
pocketbook. He has left me nothing. Apply to him. Give mea bonnet and shawl 
and let me go out and find him. There was a difference between us this morning. 
You all seem to know it. I promise you upon my word that you shall all be paid. He 
has got a good appointment. Let me out and find him.”’ 

This audacious statement caused Raggles and the other personages present to look 
at one another with a wild surprise, and with it Rebecca left them. She went up-stairs 
and dressed herself, this time without the aid of her French maid. She went into Raw- 
don’s room and there saw that a trunk and bag were packed ready for removal, with a 
pencil direction that they should be given when called for; then she went into the 
Frenchwoman’s garret ; everything was clean, and all the drawers emptied there. She 
bethought herself of the trinkets which had been left on the ground, and felt certain 
that the woman had fled. ‘‘Good heavens! was ever such ill-luck as mine . ashe 
said, ‘‘to be so near, and to lose all. Is it all too late? No; there was one chance 
more.’’ 

pit ‘She dressed herself, and went away unmolested this time, but alone. It was four 
o'clock. She went swiftly down the streets (she had no money to pay fora carriage), 
ind never stopped until she came to Sir Pitt Crawley’s door, in Great raunt Street. 

e was Lady Jane Crawley ? She was at church. Becky was not si Try. Sir Pitt 
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was in his study, and had given orders not to be disturbed—she must see him—she slip- 
ped by the sentinel in livery at once, and was in Sir Pitt’s room before the astonished 
baronet had even laid down the paper. 

He turned red and started back from her with a look of great alarm and horror. 

‘Do not look so,”’ she said. ‘‘I am not guilty, Pitt, dear Pitt ; you were my 
friend once, Before God, I am not guilty. I seem so. Everything is against me. 
And QO! atsucha moment! just when all my hopes were about to be realized ; just when 
happiness was in store for us.’ 

‘‘TIs this true, what I see in 
the paper, then ?’’ Sir Pitt said 
—a paragraph in which had 
greatly surprised him. 

“It is true. Lord Steyne 
told me on Friday night, the 
night of that fatal ball. He 
has been promised an appoint- 
ment any time these six months. 
Mr. Martyr, the colonial secre- 
tary, told him yesterday that it 
was made out. That unlucky 
arrest ensued; that horrible 
meeting. I was only guilty of 
too much devotedness to Raw- 
don’s service. Ihave received 
Lord Steyne alone a hundred 
times before. I confess I had 
money of which Rawdon knew 
nothing. Don’t you know how 
careless he is of it, and could I 
dare to confide it to him ?’’ 
And so she went on with a per- 
fectly connected story, which 
she poured into the ears of her 
perplexed kinsman. 

It was to the following effect. Becky owned, and with perfect frankness, but deep 
contrition, that having remarked Lord Steyne’s partiality for her (at the mention of 
which Pitt blushed), and being secure of her own virtue, she had determined to turn the 
great peer’s attachment to the advantage of herself and her family. ‘‘ I looked fora 
peerage for you, Pitt,’’ she said (the brother-in-law again turned red). ‘‘ We have 
talked about it. Your genius and Lord Steyne’s interest made it more than probable, 
had not this dreadful calamity come to put an end to all our hopes. But, first, I own 
that it was my object to rescue my dear husband—him whom I love in spite of all his 
ill-usage and suspicions of me—to remove him from the poverty and ruin which was 
impending over us. I saw Lord Steyne’s partiality for me,’’ she said, casting down her 
eyes. ‘‘I own that I did everything in my power to make myself pleasing to him, and 
as far as an honest woman may, to secure his—his esteem. It was only on Friday morn- 
ing that the news arrived of the death of the Governor of Coventry Island, and my lord 
instantly secured the appointment for my dear husband. It was intended as a surprise 
for him—he was to see it in the papers to-day. Even after that horrid arrest took place 
(the expenses of which Lord Steyne generously said he would’ settle, so that I was ina 
manner prevented from coming to my husband’s assistance), my lord was laughing 
with me, and saying that my dearest Rawdon would be consoled when he read his 
appointment in the paper, in that shocking spon—bailiff's house. And then—then he 
came home. His suspicions were excited—the dreadful scene took place between my 
Jord and my cruel, cruel Rawdon—and, O my God, what will happen next? Pitt, 
dear Pitt ! pity me, and reconcile us!"’ And as she spoke she flung herself down on 
her knees, and bursting into tears, seized hold of Pitt’s hand, which she kissed passion- 
ately. ; 

It was in this very attitude that Lady Jane, who, returning from church, ran to her 
husband’s room directly she heard Mrs. Rawdon Crawley was closeted there, found the 
baronet and his sister-in-law. 

‘‘T am surprised that woman has the audacity to enter this house,”’ Lady Jane 
said, trembling in every limb, and turning quite pale. (Her ladyship had sent out her — 
maid directly after breakfast, who had communicated with Raggles and Rawdon Craw- 
ley’s household, who had told her all, and a great deal more than they knew, of that 
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story, and many others besides). ‘* How dare Mrs, Crawley to enter the house of—of 
an honest family ?”’ f 

Sir Pitt started back, amazed at his wife’s display of vigor. Becky still kept her 
kneeling posture, and clung toSir Pitt's hand. ; ’ 

‘« Pell her that she does not know all. -Tellherthat I am innocent, dear Pitt,’’ she 
whimpered out. 

‘“Upon my word, my love, I think you do Mrs. Crawley injustice,’’ Sir Pitt said ; 
at which speech Rebecca was vastly relieved. ‘* Indeed, I believe her to be——”’ 
; ‘“To be what?’ cried out Lady Jane, her clear voice thrilling, and her heart beat- 
ing violently as she spoke, ‘‘ To be a wicked woman—a heartless mother, a false wife ? 
She never loved her dear little boy, who-used to fly here and tell me of her cruelty to 
him. She never came into a family but she strove to bring misery with her, and to 
weaken the most sacred affections with her wicked flattery and falsehoods. She has 
deceived her husband, as she has deceived everybody ; her soul is black with vanity, 
worldliness, and all sorts of crime. I tremble when I touch her, I keep my children 
out of her sight. I——’’ 

‘‘ Lady Jane !’’ cried Sir Pitt, starting up, ‘* This is really language 

‘“T have been a true and faithful wife to you, Sir Pitt,’’ Lady Jane continued, in- 
trepidly ; ‘‘ I have kept my marriage vow as I made it to God, and have been obedient 
and gentle as a wife should. But righteous obedience has its limits, and 1 declare that 
I will not bear that—that woman again under my roof; if she enters it, I and my chil- 
dren willleave it. She is not-worthy to sit down with Christian people. You—you must 
choose, sir, between her and me ;”’ and with this my lady swept out of the room, flutter- 
ing with her own audacity, and leaving Rebecca and Sir Pitt not a little astonished at it. 

As for Becky, she was not hurt; nay, she was pleased. ‘‘ It was the diamond- 
clasp you gave me,"’ she said to Sir Pitt, reaching him out her hand ; and before she 
left him (for which event you may be sure my Lady Jane was looking out from her 
dressing room window in the upper story) the baronet had promised to go and seek 
out his brother, and endeavor to bring about a reconciliation. 


Rawdon found some of the young fellows of the regiment seated in the mess-room 
at breakfast, and was induced without much difficulty to partake of that meal, and of 
the devilled legs of fowls and soda water with which these young gentlemen fortified 
themselves. Then they had a conversation befitting the day and their time of life ; 
about the next pigeon-match at Battersea, with relative bets upon Ross and Osbaldis- 
ton ; about Mademoiselle Ariane of the French opera, and who had left her, and how 
she was consoled by Panther Carr; and about the fight between the Butcher and the 
Pet, and the probabilities that it was a cross. Young Tandyman, a hero of seventeen, 
laboriously endeavoring to get up a pair of mustachios, had seen the fight, and spoke in 
the most scientific manner about the battle, and the condition of the men. It was he 
who had driven the Butcher on to the ground in his drag, and passed the whole of the 
previous night with him. Had there not been foul piay he must have won it. All the 
old files of the ring were in it; and Tandyman wouldn't pay ; no, dammy, he wouldn't 
pay.—It was but a year since the young cornet, now so knowing a hand in Cribb’s 
parlor, had a still lingering liking for toffy, and used to be birched at Eton. 

So they went on talking about dancers, fights, drinking, demireps, until Macmurdo 
came down and joined the boys and the conversation. He did not appear to think that 
any especial reverence was due to their boyhood ; the old fellow cut in with stories, to 
the full as choice as any the youngest rake present had to tell ;—nor did his own gray 
hairs nor their smooth faces detain him. Old Mac was famous for his good stories. 
He was not exactly a lady’s man; that is, men asked him to dine rather at the houses 
of their mistresses than of their mothers. There can scarcely be a life lower, perhaps, 
than his ; but he was quite contented with it, such as it was, and led it in perfect good 
nature, simplicity, and modesty of demeanor. 

By the time Mac had finished a copious breakfast, most of the others had con- 
cluded their meal. Young Lord Varinas was smoking an immense meerschaum pipe, 
while Captain Hugues was employed with a cigar ; that violent little devil Tandyman, 
with his little bull-terrier between his legs, was tossing for shillings with all his might 
(that fellow was always at some game or other) against Captain Deuceace ; and Mac 
and Rawdon walked off to the club, neither, of course, having given any hint of the 
business which was occupying their minds. Both, on the other hand, had joined 
pretty gayly in the conversation ; for why should they interrupt it? Feasting, drink- 
ing, ribaldry, laughter, go on alongside of all sorts of other occupations tn Vanity Fair 
—the crowds were pouring out of church as Rawdon and his friend passed down St. 


James’s Street and entered into their club. 
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The old bucks and habitués who ordinarily stand gaping and grinning out of the 
great front window of the club, had not arrived at their posts as yet—the newspaper- 
room was almost empty. One man was present whom Rawdon did not know ; another 
to whom he owed a little score for whist, and whom, in consequence, he did not care to 
meet ; a third was reading the Royalist (a periodical famous for its scandal and its at- 
tachment to church and king) Sunday paper at the table, and, looking up at Crawley 
with some interest, said, ‘‘ Crawley, I congratulate you.”’ 

‘What do you mean ?’’ said the colonel. 

‘*Tt’s in the Odserver and the Royalist too,’’ said Mr. Smith. 

‘‘ What ?’’ Rawdon cried, turning very red. He thought that the affair with Lord 
Steyne was already in the public prints. Smith looked up wondering and smiling at 
the agitation which the colonel exhibited as he took up the paper, and trembling began 
to fead. ; 

Mr, Smith and Mr. Brown (the gentleman with whom Rawdon had the outstand- 
ing whist account) had been talking about the colonel just before he came in. 


‘It is come just in the nick of time,’’ said Smith. ‘‘I suppose Crawley had not a 
shilling in the world.”’ 
“It’s a wind that blows everybody good,’’ Mr. Brown said. ‘' He can’t go away 


without paying me a pony he owes me.”’ 

‘* What’s the salary ?’’ asked Smith. 

‘Two or three thousand,’’ answered the other. ‘‘ But the climate’s so infernal 
they don’t enjoy it long. Liverseege died after eighteen months of it ; and the man be- 
fore went off in six weeks, I hear.’’ 

‘“ Some people say his brother is a very clever man.’’ ‘I always found him a 
d— bore,’’ Smith ejaculated. ‘‘ He must have good interest, though. He must 
have got the colonel the place.’’ 

‘“ He!” said Brown, with a sneer—‘‘ Pooh. It was Lord Steyne got it.’’ 

“How do you mean ?”’ 

“A virtuous woman is a crown to her husband,’’ answered the other, enigmati- 
cally, and went on to read his papers. 

Rawdon, for his part, read in the Royalist the following astonishing paragraph : 


“‘ GOVERNORSHIP OF COVENTRY IsLaND.—H.M.S. Yellowjack, Commander Jaunders, has brought let- 
ters and papers from Coventry Island. H, E. Sir Thomas Liverseege had fallen a victim to the prevailing 
fever at Swampton. His loss is deeply felt in the flourishing colony. We hear that the governorship has 
been offered to Colonel Rawdon Crawley, C.B., a distinguished Waterloo officer. We need not only men of 
acknowledged bravery, but men of administrative talents to superintend the affairs of our colonies ; and we 
have no doubt that the gentleman selected by the Colunial Office to fill the lamented vacancy which has 
occurred at Coventry Island is admirably calculated for the post which he is about to occupy. 


“Coventry Island! where was it? who had appointed him to the government ? 
You must take me out as your secretary, old boy,’’ Captain Macmurdo said laughing ; 
and as Crawley and his friend sat wondering and perplexed over the announcement, 
the club waiter brought in to the colonel a card, on which the name of Mr. Wenham 
was engraved, who begged to see Colonel Crawley. 

The colanel and his aide-de-camp went out to meet the gentleman, rightly conjec- 
turing that he was an emissary of Lord Steyne. ‘‘ How d’ye do, Crawley? Iam glad 
to see you,’’ said Mr. Wenham, with a bland smile, and grasping Crawley’s hand with 
great cordiality. 

‘“You come, I suppose, from 

‘“‘ Exactly,’’ said Mr. Wenham. 

‘ Then this is my friend Captain Macmurdo, of the Life Guards Green.”’ 

‘Delighted to know Captain Macmurdo, I’m sure,’’ Mr. Wenham said, and ten- 
dered another smile and shake of the hand to the second, as he had done to the princi- 
pal. Mac put out one finger, armed with a buckskin glove, and made a very frigid 
bow to Mr. Wenham over his tight cravat. He was, perhaps, discontented at being 
put in communication with a pékn, and thought that Lord Steyne should have sent 
him a colonel at the very least. 

As Macmurdo acts for me, and knows what I mean,” Crawley said ; ‘‘I had bet- 
ter retire and leave you together.”’ 

‘* Of course,’’ said Macmurdo. 

_ ‘By no means, my dear colonel,’’ Mr. Wenham said; ‘‘ the interview which I 
had the honor of requesting was with you personally, though the company of Captain 
Macmurdo cannot fail to be also most pleasing. .In fact, captain, I hope that our con- 
versation will lead to none but the most agreeable results, very different from those 
which my friend Colonel Crawley appears to anticipate.” 4 aaa 7 
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_ “ Humph !” said Captain Macmurdo. Be hanged to these civilians, he thought to 
himself, they are always for arranging and speechifying. Mr. Wenham took a chair 
which was not offered to him—took a paper from his pocket, and resumed : 

You have seen this gratifying annourcement in the papers this morning, colo- 
nel? Government has secured a most valuable servant, and you, if you accept office, 
as I presume you will, an excellent appointment. Three thousand a year, delightful 
climate, excellent government-House, all your own way in the colony, and a certain 
promotion. I. congratulate you with all my heart. I presume you know, gentlemen, 
to whom my friend is indebted for this place of patronage ?”’ 

‘* Hanged if I know,’’ the captain said_; his principal turned very red. 

‘“To one of the most generous and kindest men in the world, as he is one of the 
greatest—to my excellent friend, the Marquis of Steyne.”’ 

Vt see him-d before Itake his place,’ growled out Rawdon. 

‘‘You are irritated against my noble friend’? Mr. Wenham calmly resumed ; 
‘“and now, in the name of common sense and justice, tell me why.”’ 

““ Why ?”’ cried Rawdon, in surprise. i 

‘*Why? Dammy !”’ said the captain, ringing his stick on the ground. 

‘‘Dammy, indeed,’’ said Mr. Wenham, with the most agreeable smile ; “* still, look 
at the matter as a man of the world—as an honest man, and see if you have not been in 
the wrong. You come home from a journey, and find—what ?—my Lord Steyne sup- 
ping at your house in Curzon Street with Mrs. Crawley. Is the circumstance strange 
or novel? Has he not been a hundred times before in the same position? Upon my 
honor and word as a gentleman,’’ (Mr. Wenham here put his hand on his waistcoat 
with a parliamentary air), ‘‘I declare I think that your suspicions are monstrous and 
utterly unfounded, and that they injure an honorable gentleman who has proved his 
igted toward you by a thousand benefactions—and a most spotless and innocent 
ady.”’ . 

‘“You don't mean to say that—that Crawley’s mistaken ?”’ said Mr Macmurdo. 

‘«T believe that Mrs. Crawley is as innocent as my wife, Mrs. Wenham,’’ Mr. Wen- 
ham said, with great energy. ‘'I believe that, misled by an infernal jealousy, my 
friend here strikes a blow against not only an infirm and old man of high station, his 
constant friend and benefactor, but against his wife, his own dearest honor, his son’s 
future reputation, and his own prospects in life. 

‘* Twill tell you what happened,’’ Mr. Wenham continued with great solemnity ; ‘1 
was sent for this morning by my Lord Steyne, and found him in a pitiable state, as, I 
need hardly inform Colonel Crawley, any man of age and infirmity would be after a 
personal conflict with a man of your strength. I say to your face; it was a cruel ad- 
vantage you took of that strength, Colonel Crawley. It was not only the body of my 
noble and excellent friend which was wounded—his heart, sir, was bleeding. A man 
whom he had loaded with benefits and regarded with affection, had subjected him to 
the foulest indignity. What was this very appointment, which appears in the journals 
of to-day, but a proof of his kindnesss to you? ~When I saw his lordship this morning 
I found him in a state pitiable indeed to see ; and as anxious as you are to revenge the 
outrage committed upon him, by blood. You know he has given his proofs, | presume, 
Colonel Crawley ?”’ 

‘‘ He has plenty of pluck,”’ said the colonel. ‘‘ Nobody ever said he hadn’t.”’ 

“ His first order to me was to write a letter of challenge, and to carry it to Colonel 
Crawley. One or other of us,"’ he said, ‘‘ must not survive the outrage of last night.”’ 

Crawley nodded. ‘‘You're coming to the point, Wenham,”’ he said. 

‘‘T tried my utmost to calm Lord Steyne. Good God, sir,”’ I said, ‘‘ how I regret 
that Mrs. Wenham and myself had not accepted Mrs. Crawley’s invitation to sup with 
her,.”’ . 

‘‘ She asked you to sup with her ?’’ Captain Macmurdo said. 

“« After the opera. Here’s the note of invitation—stop—no, this is another paper—! 
thought I had it, but it’s of no consequence, and I pledge you my word to the fact. It 
we had come—and it was only one of Mrs. Wenham’s headaches which prevented us— 
she suffers under them a good deal, especially in the spring—if we had come, and you 
had returned home, there would have been no quarrel, no insult, no suspicion—and so 
it is positively because my poor wife has a headache that you are to bring death down 
upon two men of honor, and plunge two of the most excellent and ancient families in 
the kingdom into disgrace and sorrow.” ; 

Mr. Macmurdo looked at his principal with the air of a man profoundly puzzled ; 
and Rawdon felt with a kind of rage that his prey was escaping him. He did not be- 
lieve a word of the story, and yet, how discredit or disprove it? . 

Mr. Wenham continued with the same fluent oratory, which in his place in parlia- 
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ment he had so often practised—‘‘ I sat for an hour or more by Lord Steyne’s bedside, 
beseeching, imploring Lord Steyne to forego his intention of demanding a meeting. I 
pointed out to him that the circumstances were after all suspicious —they were suspicious. 
I acknowledge it—any man in’your position might have been taken in—I said thata 
man furious with jealousy is to all intents and purposes a madman, and should be as 
such regarded—that a duel between you must lead to the disgrace of all parties con- 
cerned—that a man of his lordship’s exalted station had no right in these days, when 
the most atrocious revolutionary principles, and the most dangerous levelling doctrines 
are preached among the vulgar, to create a public scandal ; and that, however inno- 
cent, the common people would insist that he was guilty, In fine, | implored him not 
to send the challenge,’’ 

‘‘T don’t believe one word of the whole story,’’ said Rawdon, grinding his teeth. 
“I believe it ad lie, and that you’re in it, Mr. Wenham. If the challenge don’t 
come from him, by Jove it shall come from me.” 

Mr. Wenham turned deadly pale at this savage interruption of the colonel, and 
looked toward the door. 

But he found a champion in Captain Macmurdo. That gentleman rose up with an 
oath, and rebuked Rawdon for his language. ‘‘ You put the affair into my hands, and 
you shall act as I think fit, by Jove, and not as youdo. You have no right to insult 
Mr. Wenham with this sort of language; and dammy, Mr. Wenham, you deserve an 
apology. And as for a challenge to Lord Steyne, you may get somebody else to carry 
it, I won’t. If my lord, after being thrashed, chooses to sit still, dammy, let him. 
And as for the affair with—with Mrs. Crawley, my belief is, there’s nothing proved at 
all; that your wife’s innocent, as innocent as Mr. Wenham says she is; and at any 
rate, that you would be a d— fool not to take the place and hold your tongue.’’ 

‘‘ Captain Macmurdo, you speak like a man of sense,’’ Mr Wenham .cried out, im- 
mensely relieved—‘‘I forget any words that Colonel Crawley has used in the irritation 
of the moment.’’ aa 

‘*T thought you would,’’ Rawdon said, with a sneer. 

‘‘Shut your mouth, you’ old stoopid,’’ the captain said, good-naturedly, ‘“* Mr. 
Wenham ain’t a fighting man ; and quite right, too.”’ 

‘‘ This matter, in my belief,’’ the Steyne emissary cried, ‘‘ ought to be buried in 
the most profound oblivion. A word concerning it should never pass these doors. I 
speak in the interest of my friend, as well as of Colonel Crawley, who persists in con- 
sidering me his enemy.”’ ; 

‘‘T suppose Lord Steyne won’t talk about it very much,’’ said Captain Macmurdo ; 
‘‘and I don’t see why our side should. The affair ain’t a very pretty one, any way you 
take it; and the less said about it the better. It’s you are thrashed, and not us; and 
if you are satisfied, why, I think, we should be.”’ 

Mr. Wenham took his hat, upon this, and Captain Macmurdo following him to the 
door, shut it upon himself and Lord Steyne’s agent, leaving Rawdon chafing within. 
When the two were on the other side, Macmurdo looked hard at the other ambassador, 
and with an expression of anything but respect on his round jolly face. x 

“*You don’t stick at a trifle) Mr. Wenham,”’ he said. 

‘You flatter me, Captain Macmurdo,"’ answered the other, with a smile. ‘‘ Upon 
my honor and conscience now, Mrs. Crawley did ask us to sup after the opera,”’ 

‘Of course ; and Mrs. Wenham had one of her headaches. I say, I’ve got a thou- 
sand-pound note here, which I will give you if you will give mea receipt, please; and 
I will put the note up in’an envelope for Lord Steyne. My man shan’t fight him, But 
we had rather not take his money.”’ ji 

‘‘ It was all a mistake—all a mistake, my dear sir,’’ the other said, with the utmost 
innocence of manner ; and was bowed down the club steps by Captain Macmurdo, just 
as Sir Pitt Crawley ascended them. There was a slight acquaintance between these 
two gentlemen ; and the captain, going back with the baronet to the room where the 
latter’s brother was, told Sir Pitt, in confidence, that he had made the affair all right 
between Lord Steyne and the colonel. 

Sir Pitt was well pleased, of course, at this intelligence ; and congratulated his 
brother warmly upon the peaceful issue of the affair, making appropriate moral re- 
marks upon the evils of duelling, and the unsatisfactory nature of that sort of settle- 
ment of disputes. 

And after:this preface, he tried with all his eloquence to effect a reconciliation be- 
tween Rawdon and his wife. He recapitulated the statements which Becky had made 
pointed out the probabilities of their truth, and asserted his own firm belief in her ae 
mocence. 

But Rawdon would not hear of it. ‘‘ She has kep money concealed from me these 
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nee he said. “She swore, last night only, she had none from Steyne. She 
it was all up, directly I found it. If she’s not guilty, Pitt, she’s as bad as guilty ; 
and I’ll never see her again—never,”’ His head sank down on his chest as he spoke 
the words ; and he looked quite broken and sad. 

‘« Poor old boy,’’ Macmurdo said, shaking his head. 

Rawdon Crawley resisted for some time the idea of taking the place which had 
been procured for him by so odious a patron ; and was also, for removing the boy from 
the school where Lord Steyne’s interest had placed him. He was induced, however, to 
acquiesce in these benefits by the entreaties of his brother and Macmurdo ; but mainly 
by the latter pointing out to him what a fury Steyne would be in, to think that his en- 
emy’s fortune was made through his means. a 

When the Marquis of Steyne came abroad after his accident, the colonial secre- 
tary bowed up to him and congratulated himself and the service upon having made so 
excellent an appointment. These congratulations were received with a degree of grati- 
tude which may be imagined on the part of Lord Steyne,, | 

The secret of the rencontre between him and Colonel Crawley was buried in the 
profoundest oblivion, as Wenham said ; that is by the seconds and the principals. But 
before that evening was over it was talked of at fifty dinner-tables in Vanity Fair. 
Little Cackleby himself went to seven evening parties, and told the story with com- 
ments and emendations at each place. How Mrs, Washington White revelled in it! 
Phe Bishopess of Ealing was shocked beyond expression); the bishop went and wrote 
his name down in the visiting-book at Gaunt House that very day. Little Southdown 
was sorry ; so you may be sure, was his sister Lady Janevery sorry. Lady Southdown 
wrote it off to her other daughter at the Cape of Good Hope. It was town-talk for at 
least three days, and was only kept out of the newspapers by the exertions of Mr. 
Wagg, acting upon a hint from Mr. Wenham. aioe : 

‘Phe bailiffs and brokers seized upon poor Raggles in Curzon Street, and the late. 
fair tenant of that poor little mansion was in the meanwhile—where? Who cared? 
Who asked after a day or two? Was she guilty or not? We all know how charitable 
the world is, and how the verdict of Vanity Fair goes when there is a doubt. Some 
people said she had gone to Naples in pursuit of Lord Steyne ; while others averred 
that his lordship quitted that city, and fled to Palermo on hearing of Becky’s arrival , 
some said she was living in Bierstadt, and had become a dame @honneur to the Queen 
of Bulgaria ; some that she was at Boulogne ; and others, at a boarding-house at Chel- 
tenham. 

Rawdon made her a tolerable annuity ; and we may be sure that she was a woman 
who could make a little money go a great way, as the saying is. He would have paid 
his debts on leaving England, could he have got any insurance office to take his life’; 
but the climate of Coventry Island was so bad that he could borrow no money on the 
strength of his salary. He remitted, however, to his brother punctually, and wrote to 
his little boy regularly every mail. fle kept Macmurdo in cigars ; and sent over quan- 
tities of shells, cayenne pepper, hot pickles, guava jelly, and colonial produce to Lady 
Jane. He sent his brother home the Swamp Town Gazette, in which the new governor 
was praised with immense enthusiasm ; whereas the Swamp Town Sentinel, whose wite 
was not asked to Government House, declared that his excellency was a tyrant, com- 
pared to whom Nero was an enlightened philanthropist. Little Rawdon used to like 
to get the papers and read about his excellency. Ay 2 

His mother never made any movement to see the child. He went home to his aunt 
for Sundays and holidays ; he soon knew every bird’s nest about Queen’s Crawley, and 
rode out with Sir Huddlestone’s hounds, which hé admired so on his first well-remem- 
bered visit to Hampshire. 
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CHAPTER ly 


GEORGY IS MADE A GENTLEMAN. 


his grandfather's mansion in Russell Square ; occu- 

pant of his father’s room in the house, and heir ap- 

| parent of all the splendors there. The good looks, 

TIS | gallant bearing, and gentlemanlike appearance of 

OS iN . the boy won the grandsire’s heart for him. Mr. Os- 

a4 ONT) borne was as proud of him as ever he had been of 
(i \S ,| the elder George. 

\\ ilw Che child had many more luxuries and _indul- 

| H gencies than had been awarded to his father. Os- 

w\ borne’s commerce had prospered greatly of late 

“ili| years. His wealth and importance in the city had 

i; very much increased, He had been glad enough in 

{Ii former days to put the elder George to a good pri- 

, vate school ; and a commission in the army for his 


y 1 I | EORGY OSBORNE was now fairly established in 
{ ! 


——— 


Stant saying regarding little Georgy. He saw him 

mn in his mind’s eye a collegian, a parliament-man—a 
baronet, perhaps. The old man thought he would die contented if he could see his 
grandson in a fair way to such honors. He would have none but a tip-top college man 
to educate him—none of your quacks and pretenders—no, no. A few years before, he 
used to be savage, and inveigh against all parsons, scholars, and the like—declaring 
that they were a pack of humbugs, and quacks, that weren't fit to get their living but 
by grinding Latin and Greek, and a set of supercilious dogs, that pretended to look 
down upon British merchants and gentlemen, who could buy up half a hundred of ’em. 
He would mourn now, in a very solemn manner, that his own education had been neg- 
lected, and repeatedly point out, in pompous orations to Georgy, the necessity and 
_ excellence of classical acquirements. 

When they met at dinner the grandsire used to ask the lad what he had been read- 
ing during the day, and was greatly interested at the report the boy gave of his own 
studies ; pretending to understand little George when he spoke regarding them. He 
made a hundred blunders, and showed his ignorance many a time. It did not increase 
the respect which the child had for his senior. A quick brain and a better education 
elsewhere showed the boy very soon that his grandsire was a dullard ; and he began 
accordingly to command him and to look down upon him ; for his previous education, 
humble and contracted as it had been, had made a much better gentleman of Georgy 
than any plans of his grandfather could make him. He had been brought up by a 
kind, weak, and tender woman, who had no pride about anything but about him, and: 
whose heart was so pure, and whose bearing was so meek and humble, that she could 
not but needs be a true lady. She busied herself in gentle offices and quiet duties ; if 
she never said brilliant things, she never spoke or thought unkind ones; guileless and 
artless, loving and pure, indeed how could our poor little Amelia be other than a real 
gentlewoman ? 

Young Georgy lorded over this soft and yielding nature ; and the contrast of its 
simplicity and delicacy with the coarse pomposity of the dull old man with whom he 
next came in contact, made him lord over the latter too. If he had been a prince royal 
he could not have been better brought up to think well of himself. 

While his mother was yearning after him at home, and I do believe every hour cf 
the day, and during most hours of the sad, lonely nights, thinking of him, this young 
gentleman had a number of pleasures and consolations administered to him, which 
made him for his part bear the separation from Amelia very easily. Little boys who 
cry when they are going to school—cry because they are going to a very uncomfortable 
place. It is only a very few who weep from sheer affection. When you think that the 
eyes of your childhood dried at the sight of a piece of gingerbread, and that a plum- 
cake was a compensation for the agony of parting with your mamma and sisters : oh, 
my friend and brother, you need not be too confident of your own fine feelings. 
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Well, then, Master George Osborne had every comfort and luxury that a wealthy. 
and lavish old grandfather thought fit to provide. The coachman was instructed to 
purchase for him the handsomest pony which could be bought for money ; and on this 
George was taught to ride, first at a riding-schoo!, whence, after having performed sat- 
isfactorily without stirrups, and over the leaping-bar, he was conducted through the 
new road to Regent’s Park, and then to Hyde Park, where he rode in state with Martin 
the coachman behind him. Old Osborne, who took matters more easily in the city 
now, where he left his affairs to his junior partners, would often ride out with Miss O. 
in the same fashionable direction. As little Georgy came cantering up with his dandi- 
fied air, and his heels down, his grand- 
father would nudge the lad’s aunt, and say, if 
‘Look, Miss O.*’ And he would laugh, \ | 
and his face would grow red with pleasure, ¥ 
as he nodded out of the window to the boy, 
as the groom saluted the carriage, and the 
footman saluted Master George. Here too 
his aunt, Mrs. Frederick Bullock (whose 
chariot might daily be seen in the ring, with 
bullocks ev emblazoned on the panels and 
harness, and three pasty-faced little Bul- 
locks, covered with cockades and feathers, 
staring from the windows)—Mrs. Frederick 
Bullock, I say, flung glances of the bitterest 
hatred at the little upstart as he rode by 
with his hand on his side and his hat on 
one ear, as proud as a lord. 

Though he was scarcely eleven years sa tiil 
of age, Master George wore straps, and the |" 
most beautiful little boots like a man. He ; |! mM a 
had gilt spurs, and a gold-headed whip, ARG gat 
and a fine pin in his handkerchief ; and the 
neatest little kid gloves which Lamb’s Conduit Street could furnish. His mother had 
given him a couple of neckcloths, and carefully hemmed and made some little shirts for 
him ; but when her Eli came to see the widow, they were ‘replaced by much finer linen. 
He had little jewelled buttons in the lawn shirt-fronts. Her humble presents had been 
put aside—I believe Miss Osborne had given them to the coachman’s boy. Amelia 
tried to think she was pleased at the change. Indeed she was happy and charmed to 
see the boy. looking so beautiful. 9 

She had had a little black profile of him done for a shilling ; and this was hung up 
by the side of another portrait over her bed. One day the boy came on his accus- 
tomed visit, galloping down the little street at Brompton, and bringing, as usual, all the 
inhabitants to the windows to admire his splendor, and with great eagerness, anda 
look of triumph in his face, he pulled a case out of his great-coat—(it was a natty 
white great-coat, with a cape and a velvet collar)—pulled out a red morocco case, 
which he gave her. 7 Pree Shaye 

‘*T bought it with my own money, mamma,” he said. ‘‘I thought you’d like it. 

Amelia opened the case, and, giving a little cry of delighted affection, seized the 
boy and embraced him a hundred times. It was a miniature of himself, very prettily 
done (though not half handsome enough, we may be sure the widow thought). - His 
grandfather had wished to have a picture of him by an artist whose works, exhibited in 
a shop-window in Southampton Row, had caught the old gentleman's eyes; and 
George, who had plenty of money, bethought him of. asking the painter how much a 
copy of the little portrait would cost, for his mother, saying that he would pay for 
it out of his own money, and that he wanted to give it to his mother. The pleased 
painter executed it for a small price ; and old Osborne himself, when he heard of the 
incident, growled out his satisfaction, and gave the boy twice as many sovereigns as 
he paid for the miniature. yen : et ede 

But what was the grandfather’s pleasure compared to Amelia Ss ecstasy ? That 
proof of the boy’s affection charmed her so, that she thought no child in the world was 
like hers for goodness. For long weeks after, the thought of his love made her happy. 
She slept better with the picture under her pillow ; and how many many times did 
she kiss it, and weep and pray over ees" small kindness from those she loved made 
that timid heart grateful. Since her parting with George she had had no such joy and 
acre new home Master George ruled like a lord. At dinner he invited the ladies 
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to drink wine with the utmost coolness, and took off his champagne in a way which 
charmed his old grandfather. ‘‘ Look at him,’’ the old man would say, nudging his 
neighbor with a delighted purple face, ‘‘ did you ever see such a chap? Lord, Lord ! 
he’ll be ordering a dressing case next, and razors to shave with ; I’m blest if he won't. 

The antics of the lad did not, however, delight Mr. Osborne's friends so much as 
they pleased the old gentleman. It gave Mr. Justice Coffin no pleasure to hear Georgy 
cut into the conversation and spoil his stories. Colonel Fogey was not interested in 
seeing the little boy half tipsy. Mr. Sergeant Toffy’s lady felt no particular grati- 
tude, when, with a twist of his elbow, he tilted a glass of port wine over her yellow 
satin, and laughed at the disaster; nor was she better pleased, although old Osborne 
was highly delighted, when Georgy ‘‘ wopped”’ her third boy (a young gentleman a year 
older than Georgy, and by chance home for the holidays from Dr. Tickleus’s at Ealing 
School) in Russell Square. George's grandfather gave the boy a couple of sovereigns 
for that feat; and promised to reward him further for every boy above his own size 
and age whom he ‘‘ wopped.”’ in a similar manner. It is difficult to say what good the 
old man saw in these combats; he had a vague notion that quarrelling made boys 
hardy, and that tyranny was a useful accomplishment for them tolearn. English youth 
have been so educated time out of mind, and we have hundreds of thousands of apolo- 
gists and admirers of injustice, misery, and brutality, as perpetrated among children. 

Flushed with praise and victory over Master Toffy, George wished naturally to 
’ pursue his conquests further, and one day as he was strutting about in prodigiously 
dandified new clothes, near St, Pancras, and a young baker’s boy made sarcastic com- 
ments upon his appearance, the youthful patrician pulled off his dandy jacket with 
great spirit, and gave it in charge to the friend who accompanied him (Master Todd, 
of Great Coram Street, Russell Square, son of the junior partner of the house of Os- 
borne & Co.). George tried to wop the little baker. .But the chances of war were un- 
favorable this time, and the little baker wopped Georgy, who came home with a rueful 
black eye, and all his fine shirt-frill dabbled with the claret drawn from his own little 
nose, He told his. grandfather that he had been in combat with a giant, and fright- 
ened his poor mother at Brompton with 
long, and by no means authentic, ac- 
counts of the battle. 

This young Todd, of Coram Street, 
Russell Square, was »Master George's 
great friend and admirer. They both 
had a taste for painting theatrical char- 
acters; for hard-bake and raspberry- 
tarts; for sliding and skating in the 
Regent’s Park and the Serpentine, when 
the weather permitted ; for going to the 
play, whither they were often conducted, 
by Mr. Osborne’s orders, by Rowson, 
Master George’s appointed body-ser- 
vant ; with whom they sat in great com- 
fort in the pit. 

In the company of this gentleman 
they visited all the principal theatres of 
the metropolis—knew the names of all 
@ the actors from Drury Lane to Sadler’s 

ii Wells ; and performed, indeed, many of 


the plays to the Todd family and their 
yeuthful friends, with West’s famous 
characters, on their pasteboard theatre. 
Rowson, the footman, who was of a gen- 
erous disposition, would not  unfre- 
quently, when in cash, treat his young 
master to oysters after the play, and to 
a glass of rum-shrub for a nightcap. 
We may be pretty certain that Mr. Row- 
son profited in his turn, by his young 
master’s liberality and gratitude for the 
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pleasures to which the footman inducted him. ants! see. 

A famous tailor from the West End of the town—Mr. Osborne would have none of 
your city or Holborn bunglers, he said, for the boy (though a city tailor was good 
enough for Aim)—was summoned to ornament little George’s person, and was told to 
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Spare no expense in so doing. So, Mr. Woolsey, of Conduit Street, gave a loose to his 
imagination, and sent the child home fancy trousers, fancy waistcoats, and fancy jack- 
ets enough to furnish a school of little dandies. Georgy had little white waistcoats 


.for evening parties and little*cut velvet waistcoats for dinners, and a dear little darling 


shawl dressing-gown, for all 
the -world like a little man. 
He dressed for dinner every 
day, ‘‘like a regular West 
End ‘swell,’’ as his grand- 
father remarked; one of the 
domestics was appointed to his 
special service, attended him 
at his toilet, answered his bell, 
and brought him his letters 
always on a silver tray. 

Georgy, after breakfast, 
would sit in the arm-chair in 
the dining-room, and read the 
Morning Post, just like a 
grown-up man. ‘‘ How he dw 
dam and swear,’’ the servants 
would cry, delighted at his 
precocity. Those who remem- 
bered the captain his father 
declared Master George was 
his pa every inch of him. He 
made the house lively by his 
activity, his imperiousness, 
his scolding, and his good- 
nature. 

George’s education was 
confided to a _ neighboring 
scholar and private peda- 
gogue who “‘ prepared young 
noblemen and gentlemen for 
the universities, the senate, 
and the learned professions ; 
whose system did not em- 
brace the degrading corporal 
severities still practised at the 
ancient places of education, 
and in whose family the pupils 
would find the elegances of refined society and the confidence and affection of a home.”’ 
It was in this way that the Reverend Lawrence Veal of Hart Street, Bloomsbury, and do- 
mestic chaplain to the Earl of Bareacres, strove with Mrs. Veal his wife to entice pupils. 

By thus advertising and pushing sedulously, the domestic chaplain and his lady 
generally succeeded in having one or two scholars by them ; who paid a high figure ; 
and were thought to be in uncommonly comfortable quarters. There was a large West 
Indian, whom nobody came to see, with a mahogany complexion, a woolly head, and 
an exceedingly dandified appearance ; there was another hulking boy of three and 
twenty whose education had been neglected, and whom Mr. and Mrs. Veal were to 
introduce into the polite world ; there were two sons of Colonel Bangles of the East 
India Company’s service : these four sat down to dinner-at-Mrs. Veal’s genteel board, 
when Georgy was introduced to her establishment. \ 

Georgy was, like some dozen other pupils, only a day boy ; he arrived in the 
morning under the guardianship of his friend Mr. Rowson, and if it was fine, would 
ride away in the afternoon on his pony, followed by the groom. The wealth of his 
grandfather was reported in the school to be prodigious. The Rev. Mr. Veal used to 
compliment Georgy upon it personally, warning him that he was destined for a high 
station ; that it became him to prepare, by sedulity and docility in youth, for the lofty 
duties to which he would be called in mature age ; that obedience in the child was the 
best preparation for command in the man; and that he therefore begged George would 
not bring toffy into the school, and ruin the health of the Masters Bangles, who had 
everything they wanted at the elegant and abundant table of Mrsr Veal. 

‘With respect to learning, ‘‘ the curriculum,’’ as Mr. Veal loved to call it, was of 
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prodigious extent ; and the young gentlemen in Hart Street might learn a something 
of every known science. The Rev. Mr. Veal had orrery, an electrifying machine, a 
turning lathe, a theatre (in the wash-house), a chemical apparatus, and what he called 
a select library of all the works of the best authors of ancient and modern times and, 
languages. He took the boys to the British Museum, and descanted upon the antiqui- 
ties and the specimens of natural history there, so that audiences would gather round 
him as he spoke, and all Bloomsbury highly admired him as a prodigiously well-informed 
man. And whenever he spoke (which he did almost always), he took care to produce 
the very finest and longest words of which the vocabulary gave him the use ; rightly 
judging that it was as cheap to employ a handsome, large, and sonorous epithet, as to 
use a little stingy one. 

Thus he would say to George in school, ‘‘ I observed on my return home from tak- - 
ing the indulgence of an evening's scientific conversation with my excellent friend 
Doctor Bulders—a true archzeologian, gentlemen, a true archeologian—that the win- 
dows of your venerated grandfather’s almost princely mansion in Russell Square were 
illuminated as if for the purposes of festivity. Am I right in my conjecture that Mr. ' 
Osborne entertained a society of chosen spirits round his sumptuous board last night ?”’ 

Little Georgy, who had considerable humor, and used to mimic Mr. Veal to his 
face with great spirit and dexterity, would reply, that Mr. V. was quite correct in his 
surmise. ’ 

‘‘ Then those friends who had the honor of partaking of Mr. Osborne's hospitality, 
gentlemen, had no reason, I will lay any wager, to complain of their repast. I myself 
have been more than once so favored. (By the way, Master Osborne, you camea little 
late this morning, and have been a defaulter in this respect more than once.) I myself, 
I say, gentlemen, humble as I am, have been found not unworthy to share Mr. Os- 
borne’s elegant hospitality. And though I have feasted with the great and noble of 
the world—for I presume that I may call my excellent friend and patron, the Right 
Honorable George Earl of Bareacres, one of the number—yet I assure you that the 
board of the British merchant was to the full as richly served, and his reception as grat- 
ifying and noble. Mr. Bluck, sir, we will resume, if you please, the passage of Eutro- 
pius, which was interrupted by the late arrival of Master Osborne.” é; 

To this great man Georye’s education was for some time entrusted. Amelia was 
bewildered by his phrases, but thought him a prodigy of learning. That poor widow 
made friends of Mrs. Veal, for reasons of herown. She liked to be in the house, and 
see Georgy coming to school there. She liked to be asked to Mrs. Veal’s conversaziont, 
and which took place once a month (as you were informed on pink cards, with A@HNH 
engraved on them), and where the professor welcomed his pupils and their friends to 
weak tea and scientific conversation. Poor little Amelia never missed one of these en- 
tertainments, and thought them delicious so long as she might have Georgy sitting by 
her. And she would walk from Brompton in any weather, and embrace Mrs. Veal with 
tearful gratitude for the delightful evening she had passed, when, the company having 
retired and Georgy gone off with Mr. Rowson, his attendant, poor Mrs. Osborne put 
on her cloaks and her shawls preparatory to walking home. , 

As for the learning which Georgy imbibed under this valuable master of a hundred 
sciences, to judge from the weekly reports which the lad took home to his grandfather, 
his progress was remarkable. The names of a score or more of desirable branches of 
knowledge were printed in a table, and the pupil’s progress in each was marked by the 
professor. In Greek Georgy was pronounced aristos, in Latin optimus, in French ¢rés 
bien, and so forth; and everybody had prizes for everything at the end of the year. 
Even Mr. Swartz, the woolly headed young gentleman, and halfbrother to the Honora- 
ble Mrs. Mac Mull, and Mr. Bluck, the neglected young pupil of three and twenty from 
the agricultural districts, and that idle young scapegrace of a Master Todd before men- 
tioned, received little eighteenpenny books, with ‘‘ Athene’’ engraved on them, and a 
pompous Latin inscription from the professor to his young friends. site 

The family of this Master Todd were hangers-on of the house of Osborne. The 
old gentleman had advanced Todd from being a clerk to be a junior partner in his es- 
tablishment. oe dans 

Mr. Osborne was the godfather of young Master Todd (who in subsequent life 
wrote Mr. Osborne Todd on his cards, and became a man of decided fashion), while 
Miss Osborne had accompanied Miss Maria Todd to the font, and gave her protégée a 
prayer-book, a collection of tracts, a volume of very low church poetry, or some such 
memento of her goodness every year. Miss O. drove the Todds out in her carriage now 
and then ; when they were ill, her footman, in large plush smalls and waistcoat, brought 
jellies and delicacies*from Russell Square to Coram Street. Coram Street trembled 
and looked up to Russell Square, indeed ; and Mrs. Todd, who had a pretty hand at 
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cutting out paper trimmings for haunches of mutton, and could make flowers, ducks, 


etc., out of turnips and carrots in a very creditable manner, would go to ‘“ the 
Square,” as it was called, and assist in the preparations incident to a great dinner, 


. without even so much as thinking of sittimg-down to the banquet. If any guest failed 


at the eleventh hour,’Todd was asked to dine. Mrs. Todd and Maria came across in 
the evening, slipped in with a muffled knock, and were in the drawing-room by the time 
Miss Osborne and the ladies under her convoy reached that apartment ; and ready to 
fire off duets and sing until the gentlemen came up. Poor Maria Todd ; poor young 
lady ! How she had to work and thrum at these duets and sonatas in the street, before 
they appeared in public in the square ! 

Thus it seemed to be decreed by fate; that Georgy was to domineer over everybody 
with whom he came in contact, and that friends, relatives, and domestics were all to 
bow the knee before the little fellow. It must be owned that he accommodated himself 
very willingly to this arrangement. Most people do so. And Georgy liked to play the 
part of master, and perhaps had a natural aptitude for it. 

In Russell Square everybody was afraid of Mr. Osborne, and Mr. Osborne was 
afraid of Georgy. The boy's dashing manners and off-hand rattle about books and 
learning, his likeness to his father (dead unreconciled in Brussels yonder), awed the old 
gentleman, and gave the young boy the mastery. The old man would start at some 
hereditary feature or tone unconsciously used by the little lad, and fancy that George’s 
father was again before him. He tried by indulgence to the grandson to make up for 
harshness to the elder George. People were surprised at his gentleness to the boy. 
He growled and swore at Miss Osborne as usual ; and would smile when George came 
down late for breakfast. 

Miss Osborne, George's aunt, was a faded old spinster, broken down by more than 
forty years of dulness and course usage. It was easy fora lad of spirit to master Aer. 
And whenever George wanted anything from her, from the jam-pots in her cupboards, 
to the cracked and dry old colors in her paint-box (the old paint-box which she had had 
when she was a pupil of Mr. Smee, and was still almost young and blooming) Georgy 
took possession of the object of his desire, which obtained, he took no further notice of 
his aunt. . 

For his friends and cronies,he had a pompous old schoolmaster, who flattered him, 
and a toady, his senior, whom he could thrash. It was dear Mrs. Todd’s delight to 
leave him with her youngest daughter, Rosa Jemima, a darling child of eight years old. 
The little pair looked so well together, she would say (but not to the folks in “ the | 
Square,’’ we may be sure). ‘‘ Who knows what might happen? Don’t they make a 
pretty little couple ?’’ the fond mother thought. i 

The broken-spirited, old, maternal grandfather was likewise subject to the little ty- 
rant. He could not help respecting a lad who had such fine clothes, and rode with a 
groom behind him. Georgy, on his side, was in the constant habit of hearing coarse 
abuse and vulgar satire levelled at John Sedley, by his pitiless old enemy, Mr. Osborne. 
Osborne used to call the other the old pauper, the old coal-man, the old kankrupt, and 
by many other such names of brutal contumely. How was little George to respect a 
man so prostrate? A few months after he was with his paternal grandfather, Mrs. 
Sedley died. There had been little love between her and the child. He did not 
care to show much grief. He came down to visit his mother in a fine new suit of 
mourning, and was very angry that he could not go to a play upon which he had set 
his heart. 

The illness of that old lady had been the occupation and perhaps the safeguard of 
Amelia. What do men know about women’s martyrdoms? We should go mad had 
we to endure the hundredth part of those daily pains which are meekly borne by many 
women. Ceaseless slavery meeting with no reward ; constant gentleness and kindness 
met by cruelty as constant ; love, labor, patience, watchfulness, without even so much as 
the acknowledgment of a good word ; all this, how many of them have to bear in quiet, 
and appear abroad with cheerful faces as if they felt nothing. Tender slaves that they 
are, they must needs be hypocrites and weak. ; 

From her chair Amelia’s mother had taken to her bed, which she had never left ; 
and from which Mrs. Osborne herself was never absent except when she ran to see 
George. The old lady grudged her even those rare visits ; she, who had been a kind, 
smiling, good-natured mother once, in the days of her prosperity, but whom poverty 
and infirmities had broken down. Her illness or estrangement did not affect Amelia. 
They rather enabled her to support the other calamity under which she was suffering, 
and from the thoughts of which she was kept by the ceaseless calls of the invalid. 
Amelia bore her harshness quite gently ; smoothed the uneasy pillow ; was always 
ready with a soft answer to the watchful, querulous voice ; soothed the sufferer with 
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words of hope, such as her pious simple heart could best feel and utter, and closed the 
eyes that had once looked so tenderly upon her. x, 

Then all her time and tenderness were devoted to the consolation and comfort of 
the bereaved ‘old father, who was stunned by the blow which had befallen him, and 
stood utterly alone in the world. His wife, his honor, his fortune, everything he loved 
best had failen away from him. There was only Amelia to stand by and support with 
her gentle arms the tottering, heart-broken old man. We are not going to write the 
history ; it would be too dreary and stupid. I can see Vanity Fair yawning over it 
a’ avance. 


One day as the young gentlemen were assembled in the study at the Rev. Mr. 
Veal’s and the domestic chaplain to the Right Honorable the Earl of Bareacres was 
spouting away as usual—a smart carriage drove up to the door decorated with the 
statue of Athene, and two gentlemen stepped out. The young Masters Bangles rushed 
to the window, with a vague notion that their father might have arrived from Bombay. 
The great hulking scholar of three and twenty, who was crying secretly over a passage 
of Eutropius, flattened his neglected nose against the panes, and looked at the drag, as 
the Jaguats de place sprang from the box and let out the persons in the carriage. 

‘“It’s a fat one and a thin one,’’ Mr. Bluck said, as a thundering knock came te 
the door. 

Everybody was interested, from the domestic chaplain himself, who hoped he saw 
the fathers of some future pupils, down to Master Georgy, glad of any pretext for lay- 
ing his book down. 

The boy in the shabby livery, with the faded copper buttons, who always thrust 
himself into the tight coat to open the door, came into the study and said, ‘* Two gen- 
tlemen want to see Master Osborne.’’ The professor had had a trifling altercation in 
the morning with that young gentleman, owing to a difference about the introduction 
of crackers in school-time ; but his face resumed its habitual expression of bland cour- 
tesy as he said, ‘‘ Master Osborne, I give you full permission to go and see your car- 
riage friends—to whom I beg you to convey the respectful compliments of myself and 
Mrs. Veal.’’ 

Georgy went into the reception-room and saw two strangers, whom he looked at 
with his head up, in his usual haughty manner. One was fat, with moustaches, and 
the other was lean and long, in a blue frock-coat, with a brown face and a grizzled 
head. ’ . . 

‘*My God, how like he is!’’ said the long gentleman, with a start. ‘‘ Can you 
guess who we are, George ?”’ 

The boy’s face flushed up, as it did usually when he was moved, and his eyés 
brightened. ‘‘ I don’t know the other,’’ he said, *‘ but I should think you must be Ma- 
jor Dobbin.” . a 

Indeed it was our old friend. His voice trembled with pleasure as he greeted the 
boy, and, taking both the other’s hands in his own, drew the lad to him, 

‘“ Your mother has talked to you about me, has she ?’’ he said. 
‘‘ That she has,’’ Georgy-answered, ‘‘ hundreds and hundreds of times.”’ 
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CHAPTER LVIH. 
Tota, 


T was one of the many causes for personal pride with 
) which old Osborne chose to recreate himself, that Sedley, 
his ancient rival, enemy, and benefactor, was in his last 
days so utterly defeated and humiliated, as to be forced 
to accept pécuniary obligations at the hands of the man 
who had most injured and insulted him, The successful 
man of the world cursed the old pauper, and relieved him 
from time to time. As he furnished George with money 
for his mother, he gave the boy to understand by hints, 
delivered in his brutal, coarse way, that George’s mater- 
nal grandfather was but a wretched old bankrupt and 
dependent, and that John Sedley might thank the man 
to whom he owed already ever so much money, for the 
aid which his generosity now chose to administer. 
George carried the pompous supplies to his mother and 
the shattered old widower whom it was now the main 
business of her life to tend and-comfort. The little fel- 
low patronized the feeble and disappointed old man. 

It may have shown a want of ‘‘ proper pride’’ in 
Amelia that she chose to accept these money benefits at 
the hands of her father’s enemy. But proper pride and 

Tre —_~_. this poor lady had never had much acquaintance together. 
A disposition naturally simple and demanding protection ; a long course of poverty 
and humility, of daily privations, and hard words, of kind offices and no returns, had 
_ been her lot ever since womanhood almost, or since her luckless marriage with George 

Osborne. You who see your betters bearing up under this shame every day, meekly 
suffering under the slights of fortune, gentle and unpitied, poor, and rather despised for 
their poverty, do you ever step down from your prosperity and wash the feet of these 
poor wearied beggars? The very thought of them is odious and low. “ There must 
be classes—there must be rich and poor,”’ Dives says, smacking his claret—(it is well if 
he even sends the broken meat out to Lazarus sitting under the window). Very true ; 
but think how mysterious and often unaccountable it is—that lottery of life which gives 
to this man the purple and fine linen, and sends to the other rags for garments and 
dogs for comforters. 

So I must own, that without much repining, on the contrary with something akin 
to gratitude, Amelia took the crumbs that her father-in-law let drop now and then, and 
with them fed her own parent. Directly she understood it to be her duty, it was this 
young woman’s nature (ladies, she is but thirty still, and we choose to call her a young 
woman even at that age)—it was, I say, her nature to sacrifice herself and to fling all 
that she had at the feet of the beloved object. During what long, thankless nights had 
she worked out her fingers for little Georgy while at home with her ; what buffets, 
scorns, privations, poverties had she endured for father and mother ! And in the midst 
of all these solitary resignations and unseen sacrifices, she did not respect herself any 
more than the world respected her; but I believe thought in her heart that she was a 
poor-spirited, despicable little creature, whose luck in life was only too good for her 
merits. © you poor women! O you poor secret martyrs and victims, whose life is a 
torture, who are stretched on racks in your bedrooms, and who lay your heads down 
on the block daily at the drawing-room table ; every man who watches your pains, or 

peers into those dark places where the torture is adminstered to you, must pity you— 
and—and thank God that he has a beard. I recollect seeing, years ago, at the prisons 
for idiots and madmen at Bicétre, near Paris, a poor wretch bent down under the bond- 
age of his imprisonment and his personal infirmity, to whom one of our party gave a 
half-pennyworth of snuff in a cornet or “screw ” of paper. The kindness was too much 
for the poor epileptic creature. He cried in an anguish of delight and gratitude ; if 
anybody gave you and me a thousand a year, or saved our lives, we could not be so 
affected. And so, if you properly tyrannize over a woman, you will find a halfp’orth 
of kindness act upon her, and bring tears into her eyes, as though you were an angel 
benefiting her. ; ; 

Some such boons as these were the best fortune allotted to poor little Amelia. Her 
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life, begun not unprosperously, had come down to this—to a mean prison and a long, 
ignoble bondage, Little George visited her captivity sometimes, and consoled it with 
feeble gleams of encouragement. Russell Square was the boundary of her prison ; she 
might walk thither occasionally, but was always back to sleep in her cell at night ; to 
perform cheerless duties ; to watch by thankless sick- beds: to suffer the harassment 
and tyranny of querulous disappointed old age. How many thousands of people are 
there, women for the most part, who are doomed to endure this long slavery ?—who are 
hospital nurses without wages—sisters of charity, if you like, without the romance and 
the sentiment of sacrifice—who strive, fast, watch, and suffer, unpitied ; and fade away 
ignobly and unknown. ; 

The hidden and awful Wisdom which apportions the destinies of mankind is 
pleased so to humiliate and cast down the tender, good, and wise ; and to set up the 
selfish, the foolish, or the wicked. Oh, be humble, my brother, in your prosperity ! 
Be gentle with those who are less lucky, if not more deserving. Think, what right have 
you to be scornful, whose virtue is a deficiency of temptation, whose’ success may be a 
chance, whose rank may be an ancestor's accident, whose prosperity is very likely a 
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They buried Amelia’s mother in the churchyard at Brompton ; upon just such a 
rainy, dark day, as Amelia recollected when first she hdd been there to marry George. 
Her little boy sat by her side in pompous new sables. She remembered the old pew- 
woman and clerk. Her thoughts were away in other times as the parson read. But 
that she held George’s hand in her own, perhaps she would have liked to change places 
with . . . . Then, as usual, she felt ashamed of her selfish thoughts, and prayed 
inwardly to be strengthened to do her duty. 

So she determined with all her might and strength to try and make her old father 
happy. She slaved, toiled, patched, and mended, sang and played backgammon, read 
out the newspaper, cooked dishes for old Sedley, walked him out sedulously into Ken- 
sington Gardens or the Brompton lanes, listened to his stories with untiring smiles 
and affectionate hypocrisy, or sat musing by his side and communing with her own 
thoughts and reminiscences, as the old man, feeble and querulous, sunned himself on 
the garden benches and prattled about his wrongs and sorrows. What sad, unsatis- 
factory thoughts those of the widow were! The children running up and down the 
slopes and broad paths in the gardens, reminded her of George who was taken from 
her; the first George was taken from her; her selfish, guilty love, in both instances, 
had been rebuked and bitterly chastized. She strove to think it was right that she 
should be so punished. She was such a miserable wicked sinner. She was quite alone 
in the world. 

I know that the account of this kind of solitary imprisonment is insufferably te- 
dious, unless there is some cheerful or humorous incident to enliven it—a tender jailer, 
for instance, or a waggish commandant of the fortress, or a mouse to come out and 
play about Latude’s beard and whiskers, or a subterranean passage under the castle, 
dug by Trenck with his nails and a toothpick ; the historian has no such enlivening in- 
cident to relate in the narrative of Amelia’s captivity. Fancy her, if you please, during 
this period, very sad, but always ready to smile when spoken to ; in a very mean, poor, 
not to say vulgar position of life; singing songs, making puddings, playing cards, 
mending stockings, for her old father’s benefit. So, never mind, whether she be a her- 
oine or no; or you and IJ, however old, scolding, and bankrupt—may we have in our 
last days a kind soft shoulder on which to lean, and a gentle hand to soothe our gouty 
old pillows. " 

Old Sedley grew very fond of his daughter after his wife’s death ; and Amelia had 
her consolation in doing her duty by the old man. 

But we are not going to leave these two people long in sucha low and ungenteel 
station of life. Better days, as far as worldly prosperity went, were in store for both. 
Perhaps the ingenious reader has guessed who was the stout gentleman who called © 
upon Georgy at his school in company with our old friend Major Dobbin. It was another 
old acquaintance returned to England, and at a time when his presence was likely to 
be of great comfort to his relatives there. es 

Major Dobbin having easily succeeded in getting leave from his good-natured com- 
mandant to proceed to Madras, and thence probably to Europe, on urgent private 
affairs, never ceased travelling night and day until he reached his journey’s end, and 
had directed his march with such celerity, that he arrived at Madras in a hi 
His servants who accompanied him, brought him to the house of the frien 
he had resolved to stay until his departure for Europe in a state of delirit 
was thought for many many many days that he would never travel fart! 
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burying-ground of the church of St. George’s, where the troops should fire a salvo 
over his grave, and where many a gallantofficer lies far away from his home. 

_ Here, as the poor fellow lay tossing in his fever, the people who watched him 
might have heard him raving about Amelia. The idea that he should never see her 
again depressed him in his lucid hours. He thought his last day was come ; and he 
made his solemn preparations for departure ; setting his affairs in this world in order, 
and leaving the little. property of which he was possessed to those whom he most de- 
sired to benetit. The friend in whose house he was located witnessed his testament. 
He desired to be buried with a little brown hair-chain which he wore round his neck, 
and which, if the truth must be- known, he had got from Amelia’s maid at Brussels, 
when the young widow’s hair was cut off during the fever which prostrated her after the 
death of George Osborne on the plateau at Mount St. John. 

He recovered, rallied, relapsed again, having undergone such a process of blood- 
letting and calomel as showed the strength of his original constitution. He was almost 
a skeleton when they put him on board the Ramchunder East Indiaman, Captain Bragg, 
from Calcutta, touching at Madras; and so weak and prostrate, that his friend who 
had tended him through his illness, prophesied that the honest major would never sur- 
vive the voyage, and that he would pass some morning, shrouded in flag and hammock, 
aver the ship's side, and carrying down to the sea with him the relic that he wore at 
his heart. But whether it was the sea-air, or the hope which sprung up in him afresh, 
from the day that the ship spread her canvas and stood out of the roads toward home, 
our friend began to amend, and he was quite well (though as gaunt as a grayhound) 
before they reached the Cape. ‘‘ Kirk will be disappointed of ,his majority this time,”’ 
he said, with a smile; ‘‘ he will expect to find himself gazetted by the time the regiment 
reaches home.’’ For it must be premised that while the major was lying ill at Madras, 
having made such prodigious haste to go thither, the gallant —th, which had passed 
many years abroad, which after its return from the West Indies had been baulked of its 
stay at home by the Waterloo campaign, and had been ordered from Flanders to India, 
had received orders home; and the major might have accompanied his comrades, had 
he chosen to wait for their arrival at Madras. 

Perhaps he was not inclined to put himself, in his exhausted state, again under the 
guardianship of Glorvina. ‘‘ I think Miss O’Dowd would have done for me,”’ he said, 
laughingly, to a fellow-passenger, “‘if we had had her on board, and when she had 
sunk me, she would have fallen upon you, depend upon it, and carried you in as a prize 
to Southampton, Jos, my boy.”” 

or indeed it was no other than our stout friend who was also a passenger on 
board the Ramchunder. He had passed ten years in Bengal—constant dinners, tiffins, 
pale ale and claret, the prodigious labor of cutcherry, and the refreshment of brandy- 
pawnee which he was forced to take there, had their effect upon Waterloo Sedley. A 
voyage to Eurcpe was pronounced necessary for him—and having served his full time 
in India, and had fine appointments which had enabled him to lay by a considerable 
sum of money, he was free to come home and stay with a good pension, or to return 
and resume that raak in his service to which his seniority and his vast talents entitled 
him. 

He was rather thinner than when we last saw him, but had gained in majesty and 
solemnity of demeanor. He had resumed the moustaches to which his services at 
Waterloo entitled him, and swaggered about on deck in a magnificent velvet cap with 
a gold band, and a profuse ornamentation of pins and jewelry about his person. He 
took breakfast in his cabin, and dressed as solemnly to appear on the quarter-deck as if 
he was going to turn out for Bond Street, or the course at Calcutta. He brought a na- 
tive servant with him, who was his valet and pipe-bearer, and who wore the Sedley crest 
in silver on his turban. That oriental menial had a wretched life under the tyranny of 
Jos Sedley. Jos was as vain of his person as a woman, and took as long a time at his 
toilet as any fading beauty. The youngsters among the passengers, young Chaffers of 
the r5oth, and poor little Ricketts, coming home after his third fever, used to draw out 
Sedley at the cuddy-table and make him tell prodigious stories about himself and his 
exploits against tigers and Napoleon, He was great when he visited the emperor's tomb 
at Longwood, when to these gentlemen and the young officers of the ship, Major Dob- 
bin not being by, he described the whole battle of Waterloo, and all but announced that 
Napoleon never would have gone to St. Helena at all but for him, Jos Sedley. ; 

After leaving St. Helena he became very generous, disposing of a great quantity 
of ship stores, claret, preserved meats, and great casks packed with soda-water brought 
out for his private delectation. There were no ladies on board. The major gave the 


pas of precedency to the civilian, so that he was the first dignitary at table and 


, Captain Bragg and the officers of the Ramchunder with the respect which 
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his rank warranted. He disappeared rather in a panic during a two-days’ gale, in 
which he had the portholes of his cabin battened down, and remained in his cot reading 
the ‘‘ Washerwoman of Finchley Common,”’ left on board the Ramchunder by the Right 
Honorable the Lady Emily 
Hornblower, wife of the 
Rev. Silas Hornblower, 
when.on their passage out 
of the Cape, where the rev- 
erend gentleman was a mis- 
sionary ; but, for common 
reading, he had brought a 
stock. of novels and plays 
which he lent to the rest ot 
the ship, and rendered him- 
self agreeable to all by his 
kindness and condescension. 

Many and many a night, 
as the ship was cutting 
through the roaring, dark 
sea, the moon and _ stars 
shining overhead, and the 
bell singing out the watch, 
Mr. Sedley and the major 
would sit on the quarter- 
deck of the vessel talking 
about home, as the major 
smoked his cheroot, and the 
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In these conversations it 
was wonderful with what 
perseverance and ingenuity 
Major Dobbin would man- 
age to bring the talk round 
to the subject of Amelia and 
her little boy. Jos, a little 
testy about his father’s mis- 
3 ie : fortunes, and unceremonious 
applications to him, was soothed down by the major, who pointed out the elder’s ill for- 
tunes and old age. He would not perhaps like to live with the old couple, whose ways 
and hours might not agree with those of a younger man, accustomed to different society 
(jos bowed at this compliment); but the major pointed out how advantageous it 
would be for Jos Sedley to have a house of his own in London, and not a mere bach- 
elor’s establishment as before ; how his sister Amelia would be the very person to pre- 
side over it ; how elegant, how gentle she was, and of what refined good manners. He 
recounted stories of the success which Mrs. George Osborne had had in former days at 
Brussels, and in London, where she was much admired by people of very great fashion ; 
and he then hinted how becoming it would be for Jos to send Georgy to a good school 
and make a man of him; for his mother and her parents would be sure to spoil him. 
In a word, this artful major made the civilian promise to take charge of Amelia and 
her unprotected child. He did not know as yet what events had happened in the little 
Sedley family ; and how death had removed the mother, and. riches had carried off 
George from Amelia. But the fact is, that every day and always, this love-smitten and 
middle-aged gentleman was thinking about Mrs. Osborne, and his whole heart was bent 
upon doing her good. He coaxed, wheedled, cajoled, and complimented Jos Sedley 
with a perseverance and cordiality of which he was not aware himself, very likely ; but 
some men who have unmarried sisters or daughters even, may remember how uncom- 
monly agreeable gentlemen are to the male relations when they are courting tl e fe- 
males ; and perhaps this rogue of a Dobbin was urged by a similar hypocrisy. ns 

The truth is, when Major Dobbin came on board the Ramchunder, very si 
for the three days she lay in the Madras roads, he did not begin to rally, nor 
the appearance and recognition of his old acquaintance, Mr. Sedley, on boar 
cheer him, until after a conversation which they had one day, as the major 
languidly on the deck. He said then he thought he was doomed ; he had | 
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something to his godson in his will; and he trusted Mrs. Osborne would remember 
him kindly, and be happy in the marriage she was about to make. ‘‘ Married? not the 
least,’’ Jos answered ; “‘ he had heard from her ; she made no mention of the marriage, 
and by the way, it was curious, she wrote-to say that Major Dobbin was going to be 
married, and hoped that Ze would be happy.’’ What were the dates of Sedley’s letters 
from Europe? The civilian fetched them. “They were two months later than the ma- 
jor’s ; and the ship’s surgeon congratulated himself upon the treatment adopted by him 
toward his new patient, who had been consigned to ship-board by the Madras prac- 
titioner with very small hopes indeed ; for, irom that day, the very day that he changed 
the draught, Major Dobbin began to mend. And thus it was that deserving officer, 
Captain Kirk, was disappointed of his majority. ° 

After they passed St. Helena, Major Dobbin’s gayety and strength was such as to 
astonish all his fellow-passengers.. He larked with the midshipmen, played single-stick 
with the mates, ran up the shrouds like a boy, sang a comic song one night to the 
amusement of the whole party assembled over their grog after supper, and rendered 
himself so gay, lively, and amiable, that even Captain Bragg, who thought there was 
nothing in his passenger, and considered he was a poor-spirited feller at first, was con- 
strained to own that the major was a reserved but well-informed and meritorious officer. 
“He ain’t got distingy manners, dammy,”’ Bragg observed to his first mate; ‘‘ he 
wouldn't do at Government House, Roper, where his lordship and Lady William was 
as kind to me, and shook hands with me before the whole company, and asking me at 
dinner to take beer with him, before the commander-in-chief himselt ; he ain’t got man- 
ners, but there’s something about him-—’’ And thus Captain Bragg showed that he pos- 
sessed discrimination as a man, as well as ability as a commander. 

But acalm taking place when the Ramchunder was within ten days’ sail of Eng- 
land, Dobbin became so impatient and ill-humored as to surprise those comrades who 
had before admired his vivacity and good temper. He did not recover until the breeze 
sprang up again, and was in a highly excited state when the pilot came on board. 
Good God, how his heart beat as the two friendly spires of Southampton came in sight. 


CHAPTER LVIII. 
OUR FRIEND THE MAJOR. 


UR major had rendered himself so popular on board the 
Ramchunder, that when he and Mr. Sedley descended 
into the welcome shore-boat which was to take them 
from the ship, the whole crew, men and officers, the 
great Captain Bragg himself leading off, gave three 
cheers for Major Dobbin, who blushed very much, 
and ducked his head in token of thanks. Jos, who 
very likely thought the cheers were for himself, took 
off his gold-laced cap and waved it majestically to his 
friends, and they were pulled to shore and landed 
with great dignity at the pier, whence they proceeded 
to the Royal George Hotel.. 

Although the sight of that magnificent round of 
beef, and the silver tankard suggestive of real British 
home brewed ale and porter, which perennially greet 
the eyes of the traveller returning from foreign parts, 
who enters the coffee-room of the George, are so in- 
vigorating and delightful, that a man entering such a 

_ comfortable snug homely English inn, might well like 
to stop some days there, yet Dobbin began to talk 
about a post-chaise instantly and was no sooner at 
Southampton than he wished to be on the road to 
London. Jos, however, would not hear of moving 

that evening. Why was he to pass a night ina post-chaise instead of a great large un- 

dulating downy feather bed which was there ready to replace the horrid little narrow 
crib in which the portly Bengal gentleman had been confined during the voyage’ He 
could not think of moving till his baggage was cleared, or of travelling until he could 
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do so with his chillum. So the major was forced to wait over that night, and de- 
spatched a letter to his family announcing his arrival, entreating from Jos a promise to 
write to his own friends. Jos promised, but didn’t keep his promise. The captain, the 
surgeon, and one or two passengers came and dined with our two gentlemen at the inn, 
Jos exerting himself in a sumptuous way in ordering the dinner, and promising to go 
to town the next day with the major, The landlord said it did his eyes good to see 

Mr. Sedley take off his pint of porter. If I had time, and dared to enter into digres- 
sions, I would write a chapter about that first pint of porter drunk upon English 
ground. Ah, how good it is! It is worth while to leave home for a year, just to enjoy 
that one draught. 

Major Dobbin made his appearance the next morning, very neatly shaved and 
dressed, according to his wont, Indeed, it was so early in the morning that nobody 
was up in the house except that wonderful Boots of an inn, who never seems to want 
sleep ; and the major could hear the snores of the various inmates of the house roaring 
through the corridors as he creaked about in those dim passages. Then the sleepless 
Boots went shirking round from door to door, gathering up at each the Bluchers, 
Wellingtons, Oxonians, which stood outside. Then Jos’s native servant arose and be- 
gan to get ready his master’s ponderous dressing apparatus, and prepare his hookah ; 
then the maid-servants got up, and, meeting the dark man in the passages, shrieked 
and mistook him forthe devil. He and Dobbin stumbled over their pails in the pas- 
sages as they were scouring the decks of the Royal George. When the first unshorn 
waiter appeared and unbarred the door of the inn, the major thought that the time for 
departure was arrived, and ordered a post-chaise to be tetched instantly, that they 
might set off. 

He then directed his steps to Mr. Sedley’s room, and opened the curtains of the 
great large family bed wherein Mr. Jos was snoring. ‘‘ Come, up! Sedley,’’ the major 
said, ‘‘ it’s time to be off ; the chaise will be at the door in half an hour.”’ 

Jos growled from under the counterpane to know what the time was ; but when he 
at last extorted from the blushing major (who never told fibs, however they might be 
to his advantage) what was the real hour of the morning, he broke out into a volley of 
bad language, which we will not repeat here, but by which he gave Dobbin to under- 
stand that he would jeopardy his soul if he got up at that moment, that the major 
qe go and be hanged, that he would not travel with Dobbin, and that it was most 
unkind and ungentlemanlike to disturb a man out of his sleep in that way ; on which 

the discomfited major was obliged to retreat, leaving Jos to resume his interrupted 

slumbers. 

The chaise came up presently, and the major would wait no longer. 

If he had been an English nobleman travelling on a pleasure tour, or a newspaper 
courier bearing dispatches (government messages are generally carried much more 
quietly), he could not have travelled more quickly. The postboys wondered at the 
feés he flung among them. How happy and green the country looked as the chaise 
whirled rapidly from mile-stone to mile-stone, through neat country towns where land- 
lords came out to welcome him with smiles and bows : by pretty roadside inns, where 
the signs hung on the elms, and horses and wagoners were drinking under the 
checkered shadow of the trees ; by old halls and parks ; rustic hamlets clustered round 
ancient gray churches—and through the charming friendly English landscape. Is there 
any in the world like it? To a traveller returning home it looks so kind—it seems to © 
shake hands with you as you pass through it. Well, Major Dobbin passed. through all 
this from Southampton to London, and without noting much beyond the mile-stones 
along the road. You see he was so eager to see his parents at Camberwell. "3 

_ He grudged the time lost between Piccadilly and his old haunt at. the Slaughters’, 
whither he drove faithfully. Long years had passed since he saw it last, since he and 

George, as young men, had enjoyed many a feast, and held many a revel there. He 

had now passed into the stage of old fellowhood, His hair was grizzled, and many a 

passion and feeling of his youth had grown gray in that interval. There, however, 
stood the old waiter at the door, in the same greasy black suit, with the same double 

chin and flaccid face, with the same huge bunch of seals at his fob, rattling his money 

in his pockets as before, and receiving the major as if he had gone away only a week 

ago. ‘‘ Put the major’s things in twenty-three, that’s his room,” John said, exhibiting 

not the least surprise. ‘‘ Roast fowl for your dinner, I suppose. You ain’t got mar- 
ried? They said you was married—the Scotch surgeon of yours was here. No, it was. 

Captain Humby of the thirty-third, as was quartered with the —th in Injee. Like any 
warm water? What do you come in a chay for—ain’t the coach good enough?’ And_ 
with this the faithful waiter, who knew and remembered every officer who use the 


house, and with whom ten years were but as yesterday, led the way up to Dobbi 
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room, where stood the great moreen bed 
and all the old black furniture c 
them in his youth. ; 

He remembered George pacing up and down the room, and biting his nails, and 
Swearing that the governor must come round, and that if he didn’t, he didn’t care a 
straw, on the day before he was married, He could fancy him walking in, banging the 
door of Dobbin's room, and his own hard by—— 

‘* You ain’t got young,’’ John said, calmly surveying his friend of former days. 


, and the shabby carpet, a thought more dingy, 
overed with faded chintz, just as the major recollected 


_ Dobbin laughed. ‘‘ Ten years and a fever don’t make a man young, John,’’ he 
said. “*It is you that are always young :—No, you are always old.” 
‘“What became of Captain Osborne’s widow ?”’ John said. ‘‘ Fine young fellow 


that. Lord, how he used to spend his money. He never came back after that day he 
was married from here. He owes me three pounds at this minute. Look here, I have 
itin my book. ‘ April 10, 1815, Captain Osborne: £3.’ I wonder whether his father 
would pay me,’’ and so saying, John of the Slaughters’ pulled out the very morocco 
pocket-book in which he had noted his loan to the captain, upon a greasy faded page 
ee tos with many other scrawled memoranda regarding the bygone frequenters of 
the house. 


Having inducted his customer into the room, John retired with perfect calmness ; 


_and Major Dobbin, not without a blush and a grin at his own absurdity, chose out of 
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his kit the very smartest and most becoming civil costume he possessed, and laughed 


at his own tanned face and gray hair, as he surveyed them in the dreary little toilet- 
glass on the dressing-table. . 


““[’m glad old John didn’t forget me,’’ he thought. ‘‘ She’ll know me, too, I 
hope.’” And he sallied out of the inn, bending his steps once more in the direction of 
Brompton. 


Every minute incident of his last meeting with Amelia was present to the constant 
man’s mind as he walked toward her house. The arch and the Achilles statue were up 
since he had last been in Piccadilly ; a hundred changes had occurred which his eye 
and mind vaguely noted. He began to tremble as he walked up the lane from Bromp- 
ton, that well-remembered lane leading to the street where she lived. Was she going 
to be married or not? If he were to meet her with the little boy—Good God, what 
should he do? He saw a woman coming to him with a child of five years old—was 
that she? He began to shake at the mere possibility. When he came up to the row of 
houses, at last. where she lived, and to the gate, he caught hold of it and paused. He 
might have heard the thumping of his own heart. ‘‘ May God Almighty bless her, 
whatever has happened,"’ he thought to himself. ‘‘ Psha! she may be gone from here,”’ 
he said, and went in through the gate. 

The window of the parlor which she used to occupy was open, and there were no 
inmates in the room. The major thought he recognized the piano, though, with the 
picture over it, as it used to be in former days, and his perturbations were renewed. 
Mr. Clapp’s brass plate was still on the door, at the knocker of which Dobbin per- 
formed a summons. 

A buxom-looking lass of sixteen, with bright eyes and purple cheeks, came to an- 


_ swer the knock, and looked hard at the major as he leaned back against the little porch. 


He was as pale as a ghost, and could hardly falter out the words—'‘ Does Mrs. Os- 
borne live here ?”’ 
She looked him hard in the face for a moment—and then turning white too—said, 
‘* Lord bless me—it’s Major Dobbin.’”’ She held out both her hands shaking—‘* Don’t 
you remember me?” she said. ‘‘I used to call you Major Sugarplums.’’ On which, 
and I believe it was for the first time that he ever so conducted himself in his life, the 
major took the girl in his arms and kissed her. She began to laugh and cry hysteri- 
cally, and calling out ‘* Ma, pa!”’ with all her voice, brought up those worthy people, 
who had already been surveying the major from the casement of the ornamental kitch- 
en, and were astonished to find their daughter in the little passage in the embrace of a 
great tall man in a blue frock-coat and white duck trousers. 
‘‘TI'm an old friend,’’ he said—not without blushing though. ‘‘ Don’t you remem- 
ber me, Mrs. Clapp, and those good cakes you used to make for tea >—Don’t you recol- 
lect me, Clapp? I’m George’s godfather, and just come back from India.’’ A great 


shaking of hands ensued—Mrs. Clapp was greatly affected and delighted ; she called 


upon heaven to interpose a vast many times in that passage. “Sree 

The landlord and landlady of the house led the worthy major into the Sedleys 
room (whereof he remembered every single article of furniture, from the old brass or- 
namented piano, once a natty little instrument, Stothard maker, to the screens and the 
alabaster miniature tombstone, in the midst of which ticked Mr. Sedley’s gold watch) 
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and there, as he sat down in the lodger’s vacant arm-chair, the father, the mother, 
and the daughter, with a thousand ejaculatory breaks in the narrative, informed Major 
Dobbin of what we know already, but of particulars in Amelia’s history of which he 
was not aware—namely of Mrs. Sedley’s death, of George's reconcilement with his 
grandfather Osborne, of the way in which the widow took on at leaving him, and of 
other particulars of her life. Twice or thrice he was going to ask about the marriage 
question, but his heart failed him. He did not care to lay it bare to these people.  Fi- 
nally, he was informed that Mrs. O. was gone to walk with her pa in Kensington Gar- 
dens, whither she always went with the old gentleman (who was very weak and pee- 
vish now, and led her a sad life, though she behaved to him like an angel, to be sure), of 
a fine afternoon, after dinner. 

‘‘T’m very much pressed for time,’’ the major said, ‘‘ and have business to-night of 
importance. I should like to see Mrs, Osborne tho’. Suppose Miss Polly would come 
with me and show me the way.’’ 

Miss Polly was charmed and astonished at this proposal. She knew the way. She 
would show Major Dobbin. She had often been with Mr. Sedley when Mrs. O. was 
gone—was gone Russell Square way ; and knew the bench where he liked to sit. She 
bounced away to her apartment, and appeared presently in her best bonnet and her 
mamma’s yellow shawl and large pebble brooch, of which she assumed the loan in or- 
der to make herself a worthy companion for the major. 2 

That officer, then, in his blue frock-coat and buckskin gloves, gave the young 
lady his arm, and they walked away very gayly. He was glad to have a friend at hand 
for the scene which he dreaded somehow. He asked a thousand more questions from 
his companion about Amelia ; his kind heart grieved to think that she should have had 
to part with her son. How did she bear it? Did she see him often ? Was Mr..Sed- 
ley pretty comfortable now in a worldly point of view? Polly answered all these ques- 
tions of Major Sugarplums to the very best of her power. r 

And in the midst of their walk an incident occurred, which, though very simple in 
its nature, was productive of the greatest delight to Major Dobbin. A pale young man 
with feeble whiskers and a stiff white neckcloth came walking down the lane, en sand- 
wich—having a lady, that is, on each arm. One was a tall and commanding middle- 
aged female, with features and a complexion similar to those of the clergyman of the 
Church of England by whose side she marched, and the other a stunted little woman 
with a dark face, ornamented by a fine new bonnet and white ribbons, and in a smart 
pelisse, with a rich gold watch in the midst of her person. The gentleman, pinioned as 
he was by these two ladies, carried further a parasol, shawl, and basket, so that his 
arms were entirely engaged, and of course he was unable to touch his hat in acknowl- 
edgment of the courtesy with which Miss Mary Clapp greeted him. 

He merely bowed his head in reply to her salutation, which the two ladies returned 
with a patronizing air, and at the same time looking severely at the indvidual in the 
blue coat and bamboo cane who accompanied Miss Polly. 

‘‘Who’s that ??’ asked the major, amused by the group, and after he had made 
way for the three to pass up the lane. Mary looked at him rather roguishly._ 

‘‘ That is our curate, the Reverend Mr. Binny (a twitch from Major Dobbin), and 
his sister Miss B. Lord bless us, how she did use to worret us at Sunday-school ; and 
the other lady, the little one with a cast in her eye, and the handsome watch, is Mrs. 
Binny—Miss Gritts that was; her pa was a grocer, and kept the Little Original Gold 
Tea Pot in Kensington Gravel Pits. They were married last month, and are just come 
back from Margate. She’s five thousand pounds to her fortune ; but her and Miss B., 
who made the match, have quarrelled already.’’ : ; 

If the major had twitched before, he started now, and slapped the bamboo on the 
ground with an emphasis which made Miss Clapp cry, ‘* Law,’’ and laugh too.. He 
stood for a moment silent with open mouth looking after the retreating young couple, 
while Miss Mary told her history ; but he did not hear beyond the announcement of 
the reverend gentleman’s marriage ; his head was swimming with felicity. After this 
rencontre he began to walk double quick toward the place of his destination ; and yet 
they were too soon (for he’ was in a great tremor at the idea of a meeting for which 
he had been longing any time these ten years)—through the Brompton lanes, and en- 
tering at the little old portal in Kensington Garden wall. x2 ian lid 

‘¢ There they are,’’ said Miss Polly, and she felt him again start back on her arm. 
She was a confidante at once of the whole business. She knew the story as well as if 
she had read it in ond of her favorite novel-books—“ Fatherless Fanny,’’ or the ‘ ‘ Scot- 
tish Chiefs.”’ "i a 

‘‘ Suppose you were to run on and tell her,’’ the major said, + Poll y ran forward, 
her yellow shawl streaming in the breeze. CO Se ee 
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/ 
Old Sedley was seated on a bench, his handkerchief placed over his knees, prattling 
away according to his wont, with some old-story about old times, to which Amelia had 
listened, and awarded a patient smile many a time before. She could of late think of 


her own affairs, and smile or make other marks of recognition of her father’s stories, 
scarcely hearing a 
word of the old man’s 
tales’ As Mary came 
bouncing along, and 
Amelia caught sight 
of her, she started up 
from her bench. Her 
first thought was that 
something had _ hap- 
pened to Georgy ; but 
the sight of the mes- 
senger’s eager and 
happy face dissipated 
that fear in the timor- a . 
ous mother’s bosom. ; (ee ee Ltd ky etmay 

“News! news!” Ms a | is i! fil. 
cried the emissary of ov ‘ Reta 
Major Dobbin. ‘‘ He’s a EX na ae 
come! he’s come !”’ ie Bre i i 

“Who is come?’ 
said Emmy, still think- 
ing of her son. 

** Look there,’’ an- 
swered Miss Clapp, 
turning round and 
pointing ; in which di- 
rection Amelia look- 
ing, saw Dobbin’s lean 
figure and long shadow 
stalking across the 
grass. Amelia’ started 
in her turn, blushed up, 
and of course began to 
cry. At allthis simple 
little creature’s fétes 
the grandes eaux were 
accustomed to play. 

He looked at her—oh, how fondly—as she came running toward him, her hands 
before her, ready to give them to him. She wasn’t changed. She was a little pale; a 
little stouter in figure. Her eyes were the same, the kind, trustful eyes. There were 
scarce three lines of silver in her soft brown hair. She gave him both her hands as she 
looked up flushing and smiling through her tears into his honest homely face. He 
took the two little hands between his two, and held them there. He was speechless 
for a moment. Why did he not take her in his arms, and swear that he would never 
leave her? She must have yielded ; she could not but have obeyed him. 

‘* T_]’ve another arrival to announce,”’ he said, after a pause. 

“Mrs. Dobbin ?”’ Amelia said, making a movement back—Why didn’t he speak ? ' 

““No,” he said, letting her hands go ; ‘‘ who has told you those lies? I mean your 
brother Jos came in the same ship with me, and is come home to make you all happy.”’ 

‘Papa, papa!’’ Emmy cried out, ‘‘ here are news | My brother is in England. 
He is come to take care of you. Here is Major Dobbin.”’ 

Mr. Sedley started up, shaking a great deal, and gathering up his thoughts. Then 
he stepped forward and made an old-fashioned bow to the major, whom he called Mr. 
Dobbin, and hoped his worthy father, Sir William, was quite well. He proposed to 
call upon Sir William, who had done him the honor of a visit a short time ago. Sir 
William had not called upon the old gentleman for eight years—it was that visit he 
was thinking of returning. e: 

«Fe is very much shaken,’’ Emmy whispered, as Dobbin went up and cordially 
shook hands with the old man. | 

Although he had such particular business in, London that evening, the major con- 
sented to forego it upon Mr. Sedley’s invitation to him to come home and partake of 
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tea, Amelia put her arm under that of her young friend with the yellow shawl, and 
headed the party on their return homeward, so that Mr. Sedley fell to Dobbin’s share, 
The old man walked very slowly, and told a number of ancient histories about himself 
and his poor Bessy, his former prosperity, and his bankruptcy. His thoughts, as is 
usual with failing old men, were quite in former times. The present, with the excep- 
tion of the one catastrophe which he felt, he knew little about. The major was glad to 
let him talk on. His eyes were fixed upon the figure in front of him—the dear little 
figure always present to his imagination and in his prayers, and visiting his dreams 
wakeful or slumbering. 

Amelia was very happy, smiling, and active all that evening ; performing her du- 
ties as hostess of the little entertainment with the utmost grace and propriety, as Dob- 
bin thought. His eyes followed her about as they sat in the twilight. How many a 
time had he longed for that moment, and thought of her far away under hot winds and 
in weary marches, gentle and happy, kindly ministering to the wants of old age, and 
decorating poverty with sweet submission—as he saw her now. I do not say that his 
taste was the highest, or that it is the duty of great intellects to be content with a 
bread-and-butter paradise, such as sufficed our simple old friend ; but his desires were 
of this sort, whether for good or bad ; and, with Amelia to help him, he was as ready 
to drink as many cups of tea as Doctor Johnson. 

Amelia seeing this propensity, laughingly encouraged it; and looked exceedingly 
roguish as she administered to him cup after cup. It is true she did not know that 
the major had had no dinner, and that the cloth was-laid for him at the Slaughters’, 
and a plate laid thereon to mark that the table was retained, in that very box in 
which the major and George had sat many a time carousing, when she was a child 
just come home from Miss Pinkerton’s school. 

The first thing Mrs. Osborne showed the major was Georgy’s miniature, for which 
she ran up-stairs on her arrival at home. It was not half handsome enough of course 
for the boy, but wasn’t it noble of him to think of bringing it to his mother? While 
her papa was awake she did not talk much about Georgy. To hear about Mr. Osborne 
and Russell Square was not agreeable to the old man, who very likely was unconscious 
that he had been living for some months past mainly on the bounty of his richer rival ; 
and lost his temper if allusion was made to the other. 

Dobbin told him all, and a little more perhaps than all, that had happened on 
board the Ramchunder; and exaggerated Jos’s benevolent dispositions toward his 
father, and resolution to make him comfortable in his old days. The truth is, that dur- 
ing the voyage the major had impressed this duty most strongly upon his fellow-pas- 
senger and extorted promises from him that he would take charge of his sister and her 
child. He soothed Jos’s irritation with regard to the bills which the old gentleman had 
drawn upon him, gave a laughing account of his own sufferings on the same score, and 
of the famous consignment of wine with which the old man had favored him ; and 
brought Mr. Jos, who was by no means an ill-natured person when well pleased and 
pdt sly flattered, to a very good state of feeling regarding his relatives in 
Hurope. 

And in fine I am ashamed to say that the major stretched the truth so far as to tell 
old Mr. Sedley that it was mainly a desire to see his parent which brought Jos once more 
to Europe. 

At his accustomed hour Mr. Sedley began to doze in his chair, and then it was 
Amelia’s Opportunity to commence her conversation, which she did with great eager- 
ness ; it related exclusively to Georgy. She did not talk at all about her own suffer- 
ings at breaking from him, for indeed, this worthy woman, though she was half-killed 
by the separation from the child, yet thought it was very wicked of her to repine at los- 
ing him; but everything concerning him, his virtues, talents, and prospects, she 
poured out. She described his angelic beauty ; narrated a hundred instances of his 
generosity and greatness of mind while living with her; how a royal duchess had 
stopped and admired him at Kensington Gardens ; how splendidly he was cared for 
now, and how he had a groom and a pony ; what quickness and cleverness he had, and 
what a prodigiously well-read and delightful person the Reverend Lawrence Veal was, 
George’s master. ‘‘ He knows everything,’’ Amelia said. ‘‘ He has the most delightful 
parties. You who are so learned yourself, and have read so much, and are so clever 
and accomplished—don’t shake your head and say no—Z¢ always used to Say you were 


—you will be charmed with Mr. Veal’s parties. The last Tuesday in every month. 


He says there is no place in the bar or the senate that Georgy may not aspire to, Look 
-here,’’ and she went to the piano-drawer and drew out a theme of Georgy’s composi- 
tion. This great effort of genius, which is still in the possession of George’s mother, is 
as follows : / ’ +. Seba 
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On Selfishness.—Of all the vices which degrade the human character, Selfishness is the most odious and 
contemptible. An undue love of Self leads to the most monstrous crimes ; and occasions the greatest misfor- 
tunes both in States and Families. As a selfish man will impoverish his family and often bring them to ruin. 
so a selfish king brings ruin on his people and oftem plungs them into war. 7 

Example: The selfishness of Achilles, as remarked by the poet Homer, occasioned a thousand woes to 


_tne Greeks—pupl’ Ayacois dAye’ 2nke—(Hom. Il. A. 2), The selfishness of the late Napoleon Bonaparte 


occasioned innumerable wars in Europe, and caused him to perish, himself, in a miserable island—that of 
Saint Helena in the Atlantic Ocean. 


We see by these examples that we are not to consult our own interest and ambition, but that we are to 
consider the interests of others as well as our own. 


ATHENE House, 24th April, 1827. GORGE S. OSBORNE. 


__ “Think of him writing such a hand and quoting Greek, too, at his age,’’ the de- 
lighted mother said. ‘‘O William,’’ she“added, holding out her hand to the major, 
‘“what a treasure heaven has given me in that boy! He is the comfort of my life, and 
he is the image of—of him that’s gone !"’ 

“Ought I to be angry with her for being faithful to him ?”’ William thought. ‘ Ought 
I to be jealous of my friend in the grave, or hurt that such a heart as Amelia’s can love only 
once and forever? O George, George, how little you knew the prize you had, though !"’ 

This sentiment passed rapidly through William’s mind as he was holding Amelia’s 
hand, while the handkerchief was veiling her eyes. 

“ Dear friend,’’ she said, pressing the hand which held hers, ‘‘ how good, how kind 
you always have been to me! See! papa is stirring. You will go and see Georgy to- 
morrow, won’t you ?” . 

‘* Not to-morrow,”’ said poor old Dobbin. ‘‘I have business,”’ . 

He did not like to own that he had not as yet, been to his parents and his dear sis- 
ter Anne—a remissness for which I am sure every well-regulated person will blame the 
major. And presently he took his leave, leaving his address behind him for Jos, 
against the latter's arrival. And so the first day was over, and he had seen her, 

When he got back to the Slaughters’ the roast fowl was of course cold, in which 
condition he ate it for supper. pe : 

Knowing what early hours his family kept, and that it would be needless to dis- 
turb their slumbers at so late an hour, it is on record that Major Dobbin treated him- 
self to half-price at the Haymarket Theatre that evening, where let us hope he enjoyed 
himself. 


CHAPTER LIX 
THE OLD PIANO. 


HE major’s visit left old John Sedley in a great state 
of agitation and excitement. His daughter could 
not induce him to settle down to his customary oc- 
cupations or amusements that night. He passed 
the evening fumbling among his boxes and desks, 
untying his papers with trembling hands, and 
sorting and arranging them against Jos’s arrival. 
He had them in the greatest order—his tapes and 
his files, his receipts, and his letters with lawyers 
and correspondents ; the documents relative to the 
wine project (which failed from a most unaccounta- 
ble accident, after commencing with the most splen- 
did prospects), the coal project (which only a want 
of capital prevented from becoming the most success- 
ful scheme ever put before the public), the patent 
saw-mills and sawdust consolidation project, etc., 
etc.—All night, until a very late hour, he passed in 
the preparation of these documents, trembling about 
from one room to another, with a quivering candle 
and shaky hands. Here’s the wine papers, here’s 
the sawdust, here’s the coals; here’s my letters to 
Calcutta and Madras, and replies from Major Dob- 
bin, C.B., and Mr. Joseph Sedley to the same. 
“He shall find no irregularity about me, Emmy,” 
the old gentleman said. tern 


Emmy smiled. ‘‘I don’t think Jos will care about seeing those papers, papa,” 


‘she said. 
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‘You don’t know anything about business, my dear,’’ answered the sire, shaking 
his head with an important air. And it must be confessed that on this point Emmy 
was very ignorant, and that is a pity, some people are so knowing. All these twopenny 
documents arranged on a side-table, old Sedley covered them carefully over with a 
clean bandanna handkerchief (one out of Major Dobbin’s lot), and enjoined the maid 
and landlady of the house, in the most solemn way, not to disturb those papers, which 
were arranged for the arrival of Mr. Joseph Sedley the next morning, Mr. Joseph 
Sedley of the Honorable East India Company's Bengal Civil Service.’ 2 

Amelia found him up very early the next morning, more eager, more hectic, and 
more shaky than ever ‘‘I didn’t sleep much, Emmy, my dear,’ he said. I was 
thinking of my poor Bessy. I wish she was alive, to ride in Jos’s carriage once again. 

; She kept her own, and became it very 

HH} well.’’ And his eyes filled with tears, 

I which trickled down his furrowed old 

1; mA face. Amelia wiped them away, and 
HFA) LLUNH 
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smilingly kissed him, and tied the old 
man’s neckcloth in a smart bow and 
put his brooch into his best shirt-frill, 
in which, in his Sunday suit of mourn- 
ing, he sat from six o'clock in the 
morning awaiting the arrival of his 
son. 

There are some splendid tailor 
shops in the High Street of Southamp- 
ton, in the fine plate-glass windows of 
which hang gorgeous waistcoats of all 
sorts, of silk and velvet, and gold and 
crimson, and pictures of the last new 
fashions, in which those wonderful gen- 
tlemen with quizzing-glasses, and hold- 
ing on to little boys with the exceeding 
large eyes and curly hair, ogle ladies 
in riding-habits prancing by the statue 
of Achilles at Apsley House. Jos, al- 
though provided with some of the 
most splendid vests that Calcutta 
could furnish, thought he could not 
go to town until he was supplied with 
one or two of these garments, and se- 
lected a crimson satin, embroidered 
with gold butterflies, and a black and 
red velvet tartan with white stripes 
and a rolling collar, with which, and a 
rich blue satin stock and a gold pin, consisting of a five-barred gate with a horseman 
in pink enamel jumping over it, he thought he might make his entry into London 
with some dignity. For Jos’s former shyness and blundering, blushing timidity had 
given way to a more candid and courageous self-assertion of his worth. ‘I don’t 
care about owning it,’’ Waterloo Sedley would say to his friends, ‘‘I am a dressy 
man.’’ And though rather uneasy if the ladies looked at him at the Government — 
House balls, and though he blushed and turned away alarmed under their glances, it 
was chiefly from a dread lest they should make love to him that he avoided them, be- 
ing averse to marriage altogether. But there was no such swell in Calcutta as Water- 
loo Sedley, I have heard say; and he had the handsomest turn-out, gave the best 
bachelor dinners, and had the finest plate in the whole place. 

To make these waistcoats for a man of his size and dignity took at least a day, 
part of which he employed in hiring a servant to wait upon him and his native, and in 
instructing the agent who cleared his baggage, his boxes, his books, which he never _ 
read ; his chests of mangoes, chutney, and currie powders ; his shawls for presents to 
people whom he didn’t know as yet; and the rest of his Persicos apparatus. 

At length he drove leisurely to London on the third day, and in the new waist- 
coat ; the native with chattering teeth, shuddering in a shawl on the box by the side of 
the new European servant ; Jos puffing his pipe at intervals within, and looking so ma- 
jestic, that the little boys cried Hooray, and many people thought he must be a gov- 
ernor-general. Ye, 1 promise, did not decline the obsequious invitation of the land- 
lords to alight and refresh himself in the neat country towns. Having partaken of a 
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copious breakfast, with fish, and rice, and hard eggs, at Southampton, he had so far 
rallied at Winchester as to think a glass of sherry necessary. At Alton he stepped out 
of the carriage at his servant’s request, and imbibed some of the ale for which the 
place is famous. At Farn- 

ham he stopped to view the 
Bishop’s Castle, and to par- 
take of a light dinner of 
stewed eels, veal cutlets, and 
French beans, with a bottle 
of claret. He was cold over 
Bagshot Heath, where the 
native chattered more and 
more, and Jos Sahib took 
some brandy and water ; in 
fact, when he drove into 
town he was as full of wine, 
beer, meat, pickles, cherry- 
brandy, and tobacco, as the 
steward’s cabin of a steam- 
packet. It was evening 
when his carriage thundered 
up to the little door in 
Brompton, whither the affec- 
tionate fellow drove first, 
and before hieing to the 
apartments secured for him 
by Mr. Dobbin at the 
Slaughters’. 

All the faces in the street 
were in the windows; the 
little maid-servant flew to 
the wicket gate, the Mes- 
dames Clapp looked out 
from the casement of the or- 
namental kitchen; Emmy, 
in a great flutter, was in 
the passage among the hats 
and coats, and old Sedley 
in the parlor inside, shak- 
ing all over. Jos descended 
from the post-chaise and 
down the creaking, swaying 
steps in awful state, sup- 
ported by the new valet from NEO: ; 
Southampton and the shuddering native, whose brown face was now livid with cold. 
and of the color of a turkey’s gizzard. Hecreated an immense sensation In the passage 
presently, where Mrs. and Miss Clapp, coming perhaps to listen at the parlor door. 
found Loll Jewab shaking upon the hall bench under the coats, moaning in a strange 
piteous way, and showing his yellow eyeballs and white teeth. 

For, you see, we have adroitly shut the door upon the meeting between Jos anc 
the old father, and the poor little gentle sister inside. The old man was very much 
affected ; so, of course, was his daughter ; nor was Jos without feeling. In that long 
absence of ten years, the most selfish wili think about home and early ties. Distance 
sanctifies both. Long brooding over those lost pleasures exaggerates their charm anc 
sweetness. Jos was unaffectedly glad to see and shake the hand of his father, betweer 
whom and himself there had been a coolness—glad to see his little sister, whom he re 
membered so pretty and smiling, and pained at the alteration which time, grief, and 
misfortune had made in the shattered old man. Emmy had come out to the door in 
her black clothes and whispered to him of her mother’s death, and not to speak of it to 
their father. There was no need of this caution, for the elder Sedley himself began im 
mediately to speak of the event, and prattled about it, and wept over it plenteously. It 
shocked the Indian not a little, and made him think of himself less than the poor fellow 
was accustomed to do. ; 

The result of the interview must have been very satisfactory, for when Jos had reas- 
cended his post-chaise, and had driven away to his hotel, Emmy embraced her father 
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tenderly, appealing to him with an air of triumph, and asking the old man whether she 
did not always say that her brother had a good heart ? 


Indeed, Joseph Sedley, affected by the humble position in which he found.his rela- 
tions, and in the expansiveness and overflowing of heart occasioned by the first meet- 
ing, declared that they should never suffer want or discomfort any more, that he was at 
home for some time at any rate, during which his house and everything he had should 
be theirs; and that Amelia would look very pretty at the head of his table—until she 
would accept one of her own. 

She shook her head sadly, and had, as usual, recourse to the water-works. She 
knew what he meant. She and her young confidante, Miss Mary, had talked over the 
matter most fully, the very night of the major’s visit ; beyond which time the impetu- 
ous Polly could not refrain from talking of the discovery which she had made, and de- 
scribing the start and tremor of joy by which Major Dobbin betrayed himself when Mr. 
Binny passed with his bride, and the major learned that he had no longer a rival to 
fear. ‘‘ Didn’t you see how he shook all over when you asked if he was married, and 
he said ‘Who told you those lies?) O ma’am,’’ Polly said, ““he never kept his eyes 
off you ; and I’m sure he’s grown gray a-thinking of you.”’ a 

But Amelia, looking up at her bed, over which hung the portraits of her husband 
and son, told her young frofégée, never, never to speak on that subject again ; that Ma- 
jor Dobbin had been her husband’s dearest friend, and her own and George’s most 
kind and affectionate guardian; and that she loved him as a brother—but that a 
woman who had been married to such an angel as that, and she pointed to the wall, 
could never think of anyother union. Poor Polly sighed ; she thought what she should 
do if young Mr. Tomkins, at the surgery, who always looked at her so at church, and 
who, by those mere aggressive glances had put her timorous little heart into sucha 
flutter that she was ready to surrender at once—what she should do if he were to 
die? She knew he was consumptive, his cheeks were so red, and he was so uncommon 
thin in the waist. 

Not that Emmy, being made aware of the honest major’s passion, rebuffed him in 
any way, or felt displeased with him. Such an attachment from so true and loyala 
gentleman could make no woman angry. Desdemona was not angry with Cassio, 
though there is very little doubt she saw the lieutenant’s partiality for her (and I for 
my jiart believe that many more things took place in that said affair than the worthy 
Moorish officer ever knew of) ; why, Miranda was even very kind to Caliban, and we 
may be pretty sure forthe same reason. . Not that she would encourage him in the least 
-—the poor uncouth monster—of course not. No more would Emmy by any means en- 
courage her admirer, the major. She would give him that friendly regard, which so 
much excellence and fidelity merited ; she would treat him with perfect cordiality and 
frankness until he made his proposals; and ¢hem it would be time enough for her to 
speak, and to put an end to hopes which never could be realized. . 

She slept, therefore, very soundly that evening, after the conversation with Miss 
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Polly, and was more than ordinarily happy, in spite of Jos’s delaying. ‘“‘lam gladh 
is not going to marry that Miss O’Dowd,’’ she thought. ‘‘ Colonel O’ Dowd never 
could have a sister fit for such an accomplished man as Major William.’’ Who was 


there among her little circle who would make him a good wife? Not Miss Binny, 
she was too old and ill-tempered ; Miss Osborne ?—too old too. Little Polly was too 
— Mrs. Osborne could not find anybody to suit the major before she went to 
sleep. 

However when the postman made his appearance, the little party were put out of 
suspense by the receipt of a letter from Jos to his sister, who announced that he felt a 
little fatigued after his voyage, and should not be able to move on that day, but that 
he would leave Southampton early the next morning, and be with his father and 
mother at evening. Amelia, as she read out the letter to her father, paused over the 
latter word ; her brother, it was clear, did not know what had happened in the family. 
Nor could he; for the fact is that, though the major rightly suspected that his travel- 
ling companion never would be got into motion in so short a space as twenty-four — 
hours, and would find some excuse for delaying, yet Dobbin had not written to Jos to 
inform him of the calamity which had befallen the Sedley family ; being occupied in 
talking with Amelia until long after post-hour. ; 

The same morning brought Major Dobbin a letter to the Slaughters’ coffee-house 
from his friend at Southampton ; begging dear Dob to excuse Jos for being in a rage 
when awakened the day before (he had a confounded headache, and was just in his first 
sleep), and entreating Dob to engage comfortable rooms at the Slaughters’ for Mr. 
Sedley and his servants. The major had become necessary to Jos during the voyage. 
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He was attached to him and hung upon him. The other passengers were away to 
London. Young Ricketts and little Chaffers went away on the coach that day—Rick- 
etts on the box, and taking the reins from Botley ; the doctor was off to his family at 
Portsea ; Bragg gone to town to his co-partners ; and the first mate busy in the un- 
loading of the Ramchunder. Mr. Jos was*very lonely at Southampton, and got the 
landlord of the George to take a glass of wine with him that day ; at the very hour at 
which Major Dobbin was seated at the table of his father, Sir William, where his sister 


found out (for it was impossible for the major to tell fibs) that he had been to see.Mrs. 
George Osborne. 


Jos was so comfortably situated in St. Martin’s Lane, he could enjoy his hookah 
there with such perfect ease, and could swagger down to the theatres, when minded, so 
agreeably, that, perhaps, he would have remained altogether at the Slaughters’ had 
not his friend, the major, beenat his elbow. That gentleman would not let the Benga- 
lee rest until he had executed his promise of having a home for Amelia and his father. 
Jos was a soft fellow in anybody’s hands ; Dobbin most active in anybody’s concerns 
but his own; the civilian was, therefore, an easy victim to the guileless arts of this 
good-natured diplofnatist, and was ready to do, to purchase, hire, or relinquish what- 
ever his friend thought fit. Loll Jewab, of whom the boys about St. Martin’s Lane 
used to make cruel fun whenever he showed his dusky countenance in the street, was 
sent back to Calcutta in the Lady Kicklebury East Indiaman, in which Sir William 
Dobbin had a share; having previously taught Jos’s European the art of preparing 
curries, pilaus, and pipes. It was a matter of great delight and occupation to Jos to 
superintend the building of a smart chariot, which he and the major ordered in the 
neighboring Long Acre; and a pair of handsome horses were jobbed, with which Jos 
drove about in state in the park, or to call upon his Indian friends. Amelia was not 
seldom by his side on these excursions, when also Major Dobbin would be seen in the 
back seat of the carriage. At other times old Sedley and his daughter took advantage 
of it; and Miss Clapp, who frequently accompanied her friend, had great pleasure in 
being recognized as she sat in the carriage, dressed in the famous yellow shawl, by the 
young gentleman at the surgery, whose face might commonly be seen over the window- 
blinds as she passed. 

Shortly after Jos’s first appearance at Brompton, a dismal scene, indeed, took place 
at that humble cottage, at which the Sedleys had passed the last ten years of their life. 
Jos's carriage (the temporary one, not the chariot under construction) arrived one day 
and carried off old Sediey and his daughter—to return no more. The tears that were 
shed by the landlady and the landlady’s daughter at that event were as genuine tears 
of sorrow as any that have been outpoured in the course of this history. In their long 
acquaintanceship and intimacy they coufd not recall a harsh word that had been uttered 
by Amelia. She had been all sweetness and kindness, always thankful, always gentle, 
even when Mrs. Clapp lost her own ‘temper, and pressed for the rent. When the kind 
creature was going away for good and all, the landlady reproached herseif bitterly for 


ever having used a rough expression to her—how she wept, as they stuck up with 


wafers on the window, a paper notifying that the little rooms so long occupied were to 
let! They never would have such lodgers again, that was quite clear. After life 
proved the truth of this melancholy prophecy ; and Mrs. Clapp revenged herself for 
the deterioration of mankind by levying the most savage contributions upon the tea- 
caddies and legs of mutton of her J/ocataires. Most of them scolded and grumbled ; 
some of them did not pay; none of them stayed. The landlady might well regret 
those old, old friends, who had left her. 

As for Miss Mary, her sorrow at Amelia’s departure was such as I shall not attempt 
to depict. From childhood upward she had been with her daily, and had attached 
herself so passionately to that dear good lady, that when the grand barouche came to 
carry her off into splendor, she fainted in the arms of her friend, who was indeed 
scarcely less’ affected than the good-natured girl. Amelia loved her like a daughter. 
During eleven years the girl had been her constant friend and associate. The separation 
was avery painful one indeed to her. But it was of course arranged that Mary was'to 
come and stay often at the grand new house whither Mrs. Osborne was going ; and 
where Mary was sure she would never be so happy as she had been in their humble cot, 
as Miss Clapp called it, in the language of the novels which she loved. 

Let us hope she was wrong in her judgment. Poor Emmy’s days of happiness had 
been very few in that humble cot. A gloomy tate had oppressed her there. She never 
liked to come back to the house after she had left it, or to face the landlady who had 
tyrannized over her when ill-humored and unpaid, or when pleased had treated her with 
a coarse familiarity scarcely less odious. Her servility and fulsome compliments when 
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Emmy was in prosperty were not more to that lady’s liking. She cast about notes of 
admiration all over the new house, extolling every article of furniture or ornament ; she 
fingered Mrs. Osborne’s dresses, and calculated their price. Nothing could be too 
good for that sweet lady, she vowed and protested. But in the vulgar sycophant who 
now paid court to her, Emmy always remembered the coarse tyrant who had made her 
miserable many a time, to whom she had been forced to put up petitions for time, when 
the rent was overdue ; whocried out at her extravagance if she bought delicacies for her 
ailing mother or father ; who had seen her humble and trampled upon her. 

Nobody ever heard of these griefs, which had been part of our poor little woman’s 
lot in life. She kept them secret from her father, whose improvidence was the cause 
of much of her misery. She had to bear all the blame of his misdoings, and indeed was 
so utterly gentle and humble as to be made by nature for a victim, 

I hope she is not to suffer much more of that hard usage, And, as in all griefs 
there is said to be some consolation, I may mention that poor Mary, when left at her 
friend’s departure in a hysterical condition, was placed under the medical treatment of 
the young fellow from the surgery, under whose care she rallied after a short period. 
Emmy, when she went away from Brompton, endowed Mary with every article of fur- 
niture that the house contained ; only taking away her pictures (the two pictures over 
the bed) and her piano—that little old piano which had now passed into a plaintive 
jingling old age, but which she loved for reasons of her own. She was a child when 
first she played on it; and her parents gave it her. It had been given to her again 
since, as the reader may remember, when her father’s house was gone to ruin, and the 
instrument was recovered out of the wreck. 

Major Dobbin was exceedingly pleased when, as he was superintending the arrange- 
ments of Jos’s new house, which the major insisted should be very handsome and com- 
fortable ; the cart arrived from Brompton, bringing the trunks and band-boxes of the 
emigrants from that village, and with them the old piano. Amelia would have it up in 
her sitting-room, a neat little apartment on the second floor, adjoining her father’s 
chamber ; and where the old gentleman sat commonly of evenings. 

When the men appeared then bearing this old music-box, and Amelia gave orders 
that it should be placed in the chamber aforesaid, Dobbin was quite elated. ‘* I’m 
glad you've kept it,’’ he said, in a very sentimental manner. ‘‘ I was afraid you didn't 
care about it.”’ 

““T value it more than anything I have in the world,’’ said Amelia. 

‘* Do you, Amelia?’ cried the major. The fact was, as he had bought it himself, 
though he never said anything about it, it never entered into his head to suppose that 
Emmy should think anybody else was the purchaser, and as a matter of course he fan- 
cied that she knew the gift came from him.. ‘‘Do you, Amelia?’ he said ; and the 
question, the great question of all, was trembling on his lips, when Emmy replied : 

‘“Can I do otherwise ?—did not Ae give it me?” 

‘J did not know,’’ said poor old Dob, and his countenance fell. 

Emmy did’ not note the circumstance at the time, nor take immediate heed of the 
very dismal expression which honest. Dobbin’s countenance assumed ; but she thought 
of it afterward. And then it struck her, with inexpressible pain and mortification, 
too, that it was William who was the giver of the piano ; and not George, as she had 
fancied. It was not George’s gift; the only one which she had received from her 
lover, as she thought—the thing she had cherished beyond all others—her dearest relic 
and-prize. She had spoken to it about George ; played his favorite airs upon it ; sat for 
long evening hours, touching, to the best of her simple art, melancholy harmonies on 
the keys, and weeping over them in silence. It was not George’s relic. It was value- 
lessnow. The next time that old Sedley asked her to play, she said it was shockingly 
out of tune, that she had a headache, that she couldn’t play. a) 

Then, according to her custom, she rebuked herself for her pettishness and ingrat- 
itude, and determined to make a reparation to honest William for the slight she had 
not expressed to him, but had felt for his piano. A few days afterward, as they were 
seated in the drawing-room, where Jos had fallen asleep with great comfort after din- 
ner, Amelia said with rather a faltering voice to Major Dobbin: rae 

‘I have to beg your pardon for something.”’ ae 

““ About what ?’’ said he. iu heemmkr 

‘‘ About—about that little square piano. I never thanked you for it when you 
gave it me; many, many years ago, before 1 was married. ‘I thought somebody else 
had given it. Thank you, William.’ She held out her hand; but the poor little 
woman’s heart was bleeding ; and as for her eyes, of course they were at their work. 


But William could hold no more. ‘‘ Amelia, ,Amelia,’’ he said, ‘‘ I did buy it for 


you. I loved you then as! do now. I must tell you. I think I loved you from the first 
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minute that I saw you, when George brought me to your house, to show me the Amelia 
whom he was engaged to. You were buta girl, in white, with large ringlets ; you 
came down singing—do you remember ?—and we went to Vauxhall. Since then I have 
thought of but one woman in the world, and that was you. I think there is no hour in 
the day has passed for twelve years that I haven’t thought of you. I came to tell you 
this before I went to India, but you did not care, and I hadn't the heart to speak. You 
did not care whether I stayed or went.”’ 

‘“T was very ungrateful,’’ Amelia said. 

““No; only indifferent,’’ Dobbin continued, desperately. ‘‘I have nothing to 
make a woman be otherwise. I know what you are feeling now. You are hurt in your 
heart at the discovery about the piano ; and that it came from me and not from George. 
I forgot, or I should never have spoken of it so. It is for me to ask your pardon for be- 
ing a fool for a moment, and thinking that years of constancy and devotion might have 
pleaded with you.”’ 

“It is yon who are cruel now,’’ Amelia said with some spirit. ‘‘ George is my 
husband, here and in heaven. How could I love any other-but him? Iam his now 

_as when you first saw me, dear William. It was he who told me how good and gen- 
erous you were, and who taught meto love you as a brother, Have you not been every- 
thing to me and my boy? Our dearest, truest, kindest friend and protector? Had 
you come a few months sooner perhaps you might have spared me that—that dreadful 
parting. Oh, it nearly killed me, William—but you didn’t come, though I wished and 
prayed for you to come, and they took him too away from me. Isn't he a noble boy, 
William? Be his friend still, and mine’’—and here her voice-broke, and she hid her 
face on his shoulder. 

The major folded his arms round her, holding her to him as if she was a child, and 
kissed her head. ‘‘I will not change, dear Amelia,’ he said. ‘* ask for no more than 
your love. I think I would not have it otherwise. Only let me stay near you and see 
you often.”’ 

“* Yes, often,’’ Amelia said. And so William was at liberty to look and long ; as 
the poor boy as school who has no money may sigh after the contents of the tart- 
woman's tray. 


CHAPTER Li. 
RETURNS TO THE GENTEEL WORLD. 


OOD fortune now begins to smile upon 
Amelia. We are glad to get her out of 
that low sphere in which she has been 
creeping hitherto, and introduce her into 
a polite circle; not so grand and refined 
as that in which our other female friend, 
Mrs. Becky, has appeared, but still hav- 
ing no small pretensions to gentility and 
fashion. Jos’s friends were all from the 
three presidencies, and his new house was 
in the comfortable Anglo-Indian district of 
which Moira Place is the centre. Minto 
Square, Great Clive Street, Warren Street, 
Hastings Street, Ochterlony Place, Plassy 
Square, Assaye Terrace (‘‘ Gardens ’’ was 
a felicitous word not applied to stucco 
houses with asphalte terraces in front, so 
early as 1827)—who does not know these 
respectable abodes of the retired Indian 
aristocracy, and the quarter which Mr. 
Wenham calls the Black Hole, in a word? 
Jos’s position in life was not grand enough 
to entitle him to a house in Moira Place, 
where none can live but retired members 
of council and partners of Indian firms 

(who break after having settled a hundred thousand pounds on their wives, and retire 

into comparative penury to a country place and four thousand a year). He engaged a 
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comfortable house of a second or third-rate order in Gillespie Street, purchasing the 
carpets, costly mirrors, and handsome and appropriate planned furniture by Seddons, 
from the assignees of Mr. Scape, lately admitted partner into the great Calcutta house 
of Fogle, Fake, and Cracksman, in which poor Scape had embarked seventy thousand 
pounds, the earnings of a long and honorable life, taking Fake’s place who retired toa 
princely park in Sussex (the Fogles have been long out of the firm, and Sir Horace Fo- 
gle is about to be raised to the peerage as Baron Bandanna)—admitted, I say, partner 
into the great agency house of Fogle and Fake, two years before it failed for a million, 
and plunged half the Indian public into misery and ruin. 

Scape, ruined, honest, and broken-hearted at sixty-five years of age, went out to 
Calcutta to wind up the affairs of the house. Walter Scape was withdrawn from Eton, 
and put into amerchant’s house. Florence Scape, Fanny Scape, and their mother faded 
away to Boulogne, and will be heard of no more. To be brief, Jos stepped in and 
bought their carpets and sideboards, and admired himself in the mirrors which had re- 
flected their kind, handsome faces. The Scape tradesmen, all honorably paid, left 
their cards, and. were eager to supply the new household. The large men in white 
waistcoats who waited at Scape's dinners, greengrocers, bank-porters, and milkmen in 
their private capacity, left their addresses and ingratiated themselves with the butler. 
Mr, Chumney, the chimney purifier, who had swept the last three families, tried to 
coax the butler and the boy under him, whose duty it was to go out, covered with but- 
tons and with stripes down his trousers, for the protection of Mrs. Amelia whenever she 
chose to walk abroad. 

It was a modest establishment. The butler was Jos’s valet also, and never was 
more drunk than a butler in a small family should be who has a proper regard for his 
master’s wine. Emmy was supplied with a maid, grown on Sir William Dobbin’s su- 
burban estate ; a good girl, whose kindness and humility disarmed Mrs. Osborne, who 
was at first terrified at the idea of having a servant to wait upon herself, who did not 
in the least know how to use one, and who always spoke to domestics with the most 
reverential politeness. But this maid was very useful in the family, in dexterously 
tending old Mr. Sedley, who kept almost entirely to his own quarter of the house, and 
never mixed in any of the gay doings which took place there. 

Numbers of people came to see Mrs. Osborne. Lady Dobbin and daughters were 
delighted at her change of fortune, and waited upon her. Miss Osborne from Russell 

_ Square came in her grand chariot with the flaming hammer-cloth emblazoned with the 
Leeds arms. Jos was reported to be immensely rich. Old Osborne had no objection 
that Georgy should inherit his uncle’s property as well as his own. ‘‘ Damn it, we 
will make a man of the feller,’’ he said ; ‘‘and I'll see him in parliament before I die. 
You may go and see his mother, Miss O., though I'll never set eyes on her ;’’ and Miss 
Osborne came. Emmy, you may be sure, was very glad to see her, and so be brought 
nearer to George. That young fellow was allowed to come much more frequently 
than before to visit his mother. He dined once or twice a week in Gillespie Street, 
and bullied the servants and his relations there, just as he did in Russell Square. 

He was always respectful to Major Dobbin, however, and more modest in his de- 
meanor when that gentleman was present. He was a clever lad, and afraid of the ma- 
jor. George could not help admiring his friend’s simplicity, his good-humor, his vari- 
ous learning quietly imparted, his general love of truth and justice. He had met no 
such man as yet in the course of his experience, and he had an instinctive liking for a 
gentleman. He hung fondly by his godfather’s side ; and it was his delight to walk in 
the parks and hear Dobbin talk. William told George about his father, about India 

_and Waterloo, about everything but himself. When George was more than usually 
_ pert and conceited, the major made jokes at him, which Mrs. Osborne thought very 
cruel. One day, taking him to the play, and the boy declining to go into the pit be- 
cause it was vulgar, the major took him to the boxes, left him there, and went down 
himself to the pit. He had not been seated there very long, before he felt an arm 
thrust under his, and a dandy little hand in a kid glove squeezing his arm. George 
had seen the absurdity of his ways, and come down from the upper region. A tender 
laugh of benevolence lighted up old Dobbin’s face and eyes as he looked at the repent- 
ant little prodigal. He loved the boy as he did everything that belonged to Amelia. © 

How charmed she was when she heard of this instance of George’s goodness! Her 
eyes looked more kindly on Dobbin than they ever had done, She blushed, he thought, © 
after looking at him so. pT ae ; 

Georgy never tired of his praises of the major to his mother. ‘‘I like him, mam- 
ma, because he knows such lots of things; and he ain’t like old Veal, who is always . 
bragging and using such long words, don’t you know? The chaps call him ‘ Long- 
tail’ at school. I gave him the name; ain’t it capital? But Dob reads Latin like — 
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English and French and that ; and when we go out together he tells me stories about 
my papa, and never about himself ; though I heard Colonel Buckler, at grandpapa’s 
say that he was one of the bravest officers in the army, and had distinguished himself 
ever so much. Grandpapa was quite surpriséd, and said, ‘ 7/u¢ feller! why, I didn’t 
think he could say Bo to a goose !—but 7 know he cuuld, couldn't he, mamma ?”” 


Emmy laughed ; she thought it was very likely the major could do thus much. 

If there was a sincere liking between George and the major, it must be confessed 
that between the boy and his uncle no gréat love existed. George had got a way of 
blowing out his cheeks, and putting his hands in his waistcoat pockets, and saying, 

God bless my soul, you don’t say so,’’ so exactly after the fashion of old Jos, that it 
was impossible to refrain from laughter. The servants would explode at dinner if the 
lad, asking for something which wasn't at table, put on that countenance and used that 
favorite phrase. Even Dobbin would shoot out a sudden peal at the boy’s mimicry. 
If George did not mimic his uncle to his face, it was only by Dobbin’s rebukes and 
Amelia's terrified entreaties that the little scapegrace was induced to resist. And the 


' worthy civilian being haunted by a dim consciousness that the lad thought him an ass, 


. 


rt 


and was inclined to turn him into ridicule, used to be extremely timorous and, of 
course, doubly pompous and dignified in the presence of Master Georgy. When it was 
announced that the young gentleman was expected in Gillespie Street to dine with his 
mother, Mr. Jos commonly found that he had an engagement at the club. Perhaps 
nobody was much grieved at his absence. On those days Mr. Sedley would commonly 
be induced to come out from his place of refuge in the upper stories ; and there would 
be a small family party, whereof Major Dobbin pretty generally formed one. He was 
the ami de la maison ; old Sedley’s friend, Emmy’s friend, Georgy’s friend, Jos’s counsel 


and adviser. ‘‘ He might almost as well be at Madras for anything we see of him,”’ 
Miss Anne Dobbin remarked at 
Camberwell. Ah‘ Miss Anne, Tae rh 
did it not strike you that it was | | | 
not yox whom the major want sail | | 
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where he spent his mornings 
in the company of his brother 
Indians, where he dined, or 
whence he brought home men 
to dine. 
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entertain these gentlemen and : TN SS 
their ladies. From these she SE NW SS 
heard how soon Smith would Xi i TENS 
be in council ; how many lacs Yi ISS 
Jones had brought home with Sa ANS 
him, how Thomson’s house, in sat OWS 


London, had refused the bills 
drawn by Thomson, Kibobjee, 
and Co., the Bombay house, 
and how it was thought the 
Calcutta house must go too; 
how very imprudent, to say the 
least of it, Mrs. Brown’s con- 
duct (wife of Brown of the 
‘Ahmednuggar Irregulars) had 
been with young Swankey of 
the body guard, sitting up with 
him on deck until all hours, 
and losing themselves as they were riding out at the Cape ; how Mrs. Hardyman had 
had out her thirteen sisters, daughters of a country curate, the Rev. Felix Rabbits, and 
married eleven of them, seven high up in the service ; how Hornby was wild because 
his wife would stay in Europe ; and Trotter was appointed collector at Ummerapoora. 
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This and similar talk took place, at the grand dinners all round, They had the same 
conversation ; the same silver dishes ; the same saddles of mutton, boiled turkeys, and 
entrées. Politics set in a short time after dessert, when the ladies retired up-stairs and 
talked about their complaints and their children. 

Mutato nomine, it is alithe same. Don't the barristers’ wives talk about circuit at 
don't the soldiers’ ladies gossip about the regiment ?—don’t the clergymen’s ladies dis- 
éourse about Sunday-schools, and who takes whose duty ?—don’t the very greatest 


iadies of all talk about that smal! clique of persons to whom they belong, and why shall | 


our Indian friends not have their own conversation ?—only I admit it is slow for the 
laymen whose fate it sometimes is to sit by and listen. 

Before long Emmy had a visiting-book, and was driving about regularly in a car- 
riage, calling upon Lady Bludyer, wife of Major-General Sir Roger Bludyer, KG 
Bengal Army ; Lady Huff, wife of Sir G. Huff, Bombay ditto; Mrs. Pice, the lady of 
Pice the director, etc. We are not long in using ourselves to changes in life, That 
carriage came round to Gillespie Street every day; that buttony boy sprang up and 
down from the box with Emmy’s and Jos’s visiting cards ; at stated hours Emmy and 
the carriage went for Jos to the club, and took him an airing ; or, putting old Sedley 
into the vehicle, she drove the old man round the Regent’s Park. The lady’s-maid 


and the chariot, the visiting-book and the buttony page, became soon as familiar to 
Amelia as the humble routine of Brompton. She accommodated herself to one as to 


the other. If Fate had ordained that slie should be a duchess, she would even have 
done that duty, too. She was voted, in Jos’s female society, rather a pleasing young 
person—not much in her, but pleasing, and that sort of thing. 

The men, as usual, liked her artless kindness and simple refined demeanor. The 
gallant young Indian dandies at home on furlough—immense dandies these—chained 
and moustached—driving in tearing cabs, the. pillars of the theatres, living at West 
End hotels—nevertheless admired Mrs. Osborne, liked to bow to her carriage in the 
park, and to be admitted to have the honor of paying her a morning visit. Swankey 
of the body guard himself, that dangerous youth, and the greatest buck of all the In- 
dian army now on leave, was one day discovered by Major Dobbin é/e-a-#éte with Ame- 
lia, and describing the sport of pig-sticking to her with great humor and eloquence , 
and he spoke afterward of a d—d king’s officer that’s always hanging about the house 
—a long, thin, queer-looking, oldish feliow—a dry fellow though, that took the shine out 
of a man in the talking line. 

Had the major possessed a little more personal vanity, he would have been jealous 
of so dangerous a young buck as that fascinating Bengal captain. But Dobbin was of 
too simple and generous a nature to have any doubts about Amelia. He was glad that 
the young men should pay her respect ; and that others should admire her. Ever since 
her womanhood almost, had she not been persecuted and undervalued? It pleased 
him to see how kindness brought out her good qualities, and how her spirits gently 
rose with her prosperity. Any person who appreciated her paid a compliment to the 
major’s good judgment—that is, if a man may be said to have good judgment who is 
under the influence of love’s delusion, ; 


After Jos went to court, which we may be sure he did as a loyal subject of his sov- 


ereign (showing himself in his full court suit at the club, whither Dobbin came to fetch 
him in avery shabby old uniform), he who had always been a stanch loyalist and ad- 
mirer of George IV., became such a tremendous Tory and pillar of the state, that he 
was for having Amelia to goto the drawing-room too. He somehow had worked him- 
self up to believe that he was implicated: in the maintenance of the public welfare, and 
that the sovereign would not be happy unless Jos Sedley and his family appeared to 
rally round him at St. James’s. , ; 

Emmy laughed. ‘‘ Shall I wear the family diamonds, Jos ?’’ she said. 

‘*T wish you would let me buy you some,’’ thought the major. ‘‘I should like to 
see any that were too good for you.”’ 
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CHAPTER LXI, 
IN WHICH TWO LIGHTS ARE PUT OUT, 


HERE came a day when the round of, 
decorous pleasures and solemn gaye- 
ties in which Mr, Jos Sedley’s family 
indulged, was interrupted by an event 
which happens in most houses, As 
you ascend the staircase of your house 
from the drawing toward the bed- 
room floors, you may have remarked 
a little arch in the wall right before 
you, which at once gives light to the 
stair which leads from the second 
story to the third (where the nursery 
and servants’ chambers commonly 
are), and serves for another purpose 
of utility, of which the undertaker’s 
men can give you a notion. They 
rest the coffins wpon that arch, or pass 
them through it, so as not to disturb in 
any unseemly manner the cold tenant 
slumbering within the black arch. 

The second-floor arch in a London 
house, looking up and down the well 
of the staircase, and commanding the 
main thoroughfare by which the in- 
habitants are passing : by which cook 
lurks down before daylight to scour 
her pots and pans in the kitchen ; by 
which young master stealthily ascends, having left his boots in the hall, and let himself 
in after dawn from a jolly night at the club ; down which miss comes rustling in fresh 
ribbons and spreading muslins, brilliant and beautiful, and prepared for conquest and 
the ball ; or Master Tommy slides, preferring the banisters for a mode of conveyance, 
and disdaining danger and the stair ; down which the mother is fondly carried smiling 
in her strong husband’s arms, as he steps steadily step by step, and followed by the 
monthly nurse, on the day when the medical man has pronounced that the charming 
patient may go down-stairs ; up which John lurks to bed, yawning, with a sputtering 
tallow candle, and to gather up before sunrise the boots which are awaiting him 
in the passages; that stair up or down which babies are carried, old people are 
helped, guests are marshalled to the ball, the parson walks to the christening, the 
doctor to the sick-room, and the undertaker’s men to the upper floor—what a memento 
of life, death, and vanity it is—that arch and stair—if you choose to consider it, and 
sit on the landing, looking up and down the well! The doctor will come up to us 
too, for the last time there, my friend in motley, Thenurse will look in at the curtains, 
and you take no notice—and then she will fling open the windows for a little, and let 
in the air. Then they will pull down all the front blinds of the house and live in the 
back rooms—then they will send for the lawyer and other men in black, etc.—Your 
comedy:and mine will have been played then, and we shall be removed, oh, how far, 
from the trumpets, and the shouting, and the posture-making. If we are gentlefolks 
they will put hatchments over our late domicile, with gilt cherubim and mottoes, 
stating that there is ‘‘ Quiet in Heaven.’’ Your son will new furnish the house, or per- 
haps let it, and go into a more modern quarter ; your name will be among the ‘‘ Mem- 
bers deceased ’’ in the lists of your clubs next year. However much you may be 
mourned, your widow will like to have her weeds neatly made—the cook will send or ~ 
come up to ask about dinner—the survivor will soon bear to look at your picture over 
the mantelpiece, which will presently be deposed from the place of honor, to make way | 
for the portrait of the son who reigns. 

Which of the dead are most tenderly and passionately deplored ?. Those who love 
the survivors the least, I believe. The death of a child occasions a passion of grief and 
frantic tears, such as your end, brother reader, will never inspire. The death of an in- 
fant, which scarce knew you, which a week’s absence from you would have caused te 
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forget you, will strike you down more than the loss of your closest friend, or your first- 
born son—a man grown like yourself, with children of his own. We may be harsh and 
stern with Judah and Simeon—our love and pity gush out for Benjamin, the little one. 
And if you are old, as some reader of this may be or shall be—old and rich, or old and 
poor—you may one day be thinking for yourself—*‘ These people are very good round 
ab ; but they won’t grieve too much when I am gone. Iam very rich, and they 
A y inheritance—or very poor, and they are tired of supporting me.”’ 

~The period of mourning for Mrs. Sedley’s death was only just concluded, and Jos 
scarcely had had time to cast off his black and appear in the splendid waistcoats which’ 
he loved, when it became evident to those about Mr. Sedley, that another event was at 
hand, and that the old man was about to go seek for his wife in the dark land whither 
she had preceded him. ‘‘ The state of my father’s health,’’ Jos Sedley solemnly re- 
marked at the club, ‘‘ prevents me from giving any /arge parties this season ; but if you 
will come in quietly at half-past six, Chutney, my boy, and take a homely dinner with 
one or two of the old set—I shall be always glad to see you.’’ So Jos and his acquaint- 
ances dined and drank their claret among themselves in silence ; while the sands of life 
were running out in the old man’s glass up-stairs. The velvet-footed butler brought 
them their wine ; and they composed themselves to a rubber after dinner ; at which Ma- 
jor Dobbin would sometimes come and take a hand ; and Mrs. Osborne would occasion- 
ally descend, when her patient above was settled for the night, and had commenced one 
of those lightly troubled slumbers which visit the pillow of old age. 
The old man clung to his daughter during this sickness. He would take his broths 
and medicines from scarcely any other hand. To tend him became almost the sole bus- 
iness of her life. Her bed was placed close by the door which opened into his chamber, 
and she was alive at the slightest noise or disturbance from the couch of the querulous 
invalid. Though, to do him justice, he lay awake many an hour, silent and without 
stirring, unwilling to awaken his kind and vigilant nurse. 

He loved his daughter with more fondness now, perhaps, than ever he had done 
since the days of her childhood. In the discharge of gentle offices and kind filial du- 
ties, this simple creature shone most especially. ‘‘ She walks into the room as silently 
as a sunbeam,”’ Mr. Dobbin thought, as he saw her passing in and out from her father’s 
room ; a cheerful sweetness lighting up her face as she moved to and fro, graceful and 
noiseless. When women are brooding over their children, or busied in a sick-room, 
who has not seen in their faces those 
sweet angelic beams of love and pity? 

A secret feud of some years’ standing 
, was thus healed, and with a tacit recon- 
Ty | » Ha GE Wij ciliation. In these last hours, and 
ia touched by her love and goodness, the 


old man forgot all his grief against her, 
and wrongs which he and his wife had 
many a long night debated; how she 
had given up everything for her boy; 
how she was careless of her parents in 
their old age and misfortune, and only 
thought of the child ; how absurdly and 
foolishly, impiously indeed, she took on 
when George was removed from her. 
Old Sedley forgot these charges as he 
was making up his last account, and did 
justice to the gentle and uncomplaining 
little martyr. One night when she stole 
into his room, she found him awake, 
when the broken old man made his con- 
fession. ‘‘ Oh, Emmy, I’ve been think- 
ing we were very unkind and unjust to 
you,’’ he said, and put out his cold and 
feeble hand toher. She knelt down and 
prayed by his bedside, as he did too, 
having still hold of her hand. When our 
turn comes, friend, may we have such company in our prayers ! 

Perhaps as he was lying awake then, his life may have passed before him—his early 
hopeful struggles, his manly successes and prosperity, his downfall in his declining 
years, and his present helpless condition—no chance of revenge agai for- 
tune, which had had the better of him—neither name nor money to bequeath— t 
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out, bootless life of defeat and disappointment, and the end here! Which, I wonder, 
brother reader, is the better lot, to die prosperous and famous, or poor and disappoint- 
ed ?—to have, and to be forced to yield, ov to sink out of life, having played and lost 
the game? That must be a strange feeling, when a day of our life comes and we say, 
To-morrow success or failure won't matter much; and the sun will rise, and all the 
myriads of mankind go to their work or their pleasure as usual, but I shall be out of 
the turmoil.”’ 
_So there came one morning and sunrise, when all the world got up and set about its 
various works and pleasures with the exception of old Joseph Sedley, who was not to 
fight with fortune, or to hope or scheme any more; but to go and-take up a quiet and 
utterly unknown residence in a churchyard at Brompton by the side of his old wife. 
Major Dobbin, Jos, and Georgy followed his remains to the grave, in a black cloth 
coach. Jos came on purpose from the Star and Garter at Richmond, whither he re- 
treated after the deplorable event. He did not care to remain in the house, with the— 
under the circumstances, you understand. But Emmy stayed and did her duty as 
usual. She was bowed down by no especial grief, and rather solemn than sorrowful. 


_ She prayed that her own end might beas calm and painless, and thought with trust and 


reverence of the words which she had heard from her father during his illness, indica- 
tive of his faith, his resignation, and his future hope. 

Yes, I think that will be the better ending of the two, after all. Suppose you are 
particularly rich and well to do, and say on that last day, ‘‘ lam very rich ; I am toler- 
ably well known ; I have lived all my life in the best society, and thank heaven, come 
of a most respectable family. I have served my king and country with honor. I was 
in parliament for several years, where, I may say, my speeches were listened to, and 
pretty well received. I don’t owe any man a shilling ; on the contrary, I lent my old 
college friend, Jack Lazarus, fifty pounds, for which my executors will not press him. 
I leave my daughters with ten thousand pounds apiece—very good portions for girls ; 
I bequeath my plate and furniture, my house in Baker Street, with a handsome join- 
ture, to my widow for her life ; and my landed property, besides money in the funds, 
and my cellar of well-selected wine in Baker Street, to my son. I leave twenty pound 
a year to my valet ; and I defy any man after I have gone to find anything against my 
character.’’ Or suppose, on the other hand, your swan sings quite a different sort of 
dirge, and you say, ‘‘ Il am a poor, blighted, disappointed old fellow, and have made an 
utter failure through life. I was not endowed either with brains or with good for- 
tune ; and confess that I have committed a hundred mistakes and blunders. I own to 
having forgotten my duty many a time. I can’t pay what Iowe. On my last bed I 
lie utterly helpless and humble ; and I pray forgiveness for my weakness, and throw 
myself with a contrite heart, at the feet of the Divine mercy.’’ Which of these two 
speeches, think you, would be the best oration for your own funeral? Old Sedley made 
the last ; and in that humble frame of mind, and holding by the hand of his daughter, 
life and disappointment and vanity sank away from under him. 


** Vou see,’’ said old Osborne to George, ‘‘ what comes of merit and industry, and 
judicious speculations, and that. Look at me and my banker’s account. Look at your 
poor grandfather Sedley, and his failure. And yet he was a better man than I was, this 
day twenty years—a better man, I should say, by ten thousand pound.”’ 

Beyond these people and Mr. Clapp’s family, who came over from Brompton to pay 
a visit of condolence, not a single soul alive ever cared a penny piece about old John 
Sedley, or remembered the existence of such a person. ‘ 

‘When old Osborne first heard from his friend Colonel Buckler (as little Georgy has 
already informed us) how distinguished an officer Major Dobbin was, he exhibited a 


great deal of scornful incredulity, and expressed his surprise how ever such a felleras 


that should possess either brains or reputation. But he heard of the major’s fame from 
various members of his society. Sir William Dobbin had a great opinion of his son, 
and narrated many stories illustrative of the major’s learning, valor, and estimation 
in the world’s opinion. Finally, his name appeared in the lists of one or two great 
parties of the nobility; and this circumstance had a prodigious effect upon the old 
aristocrat of Russell Square. 

The major’s position, as guardian to Georgy, whose possession had been ceded to 
his grandfather, rendered some meetings between the two gentlemen inevitable ; and 
it was in one of these that old Osborne, a keen man of business, looking into the ma- 


jor’s accounts with his ward and the boy’s mother, got a hint which staggered him very — 
much, and at once pained and pleased him, that it was out of William Dobbin’s ow 


pocket that a part of the fund had been supplied upon which the poor widow and the 
child had subsisted. ; 


on 
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When pressed upon the point, Dobbin, who could not tell lies, blushed and stam- 
mered a good deal, and finally confessed. ‘‘ The marriage,’’ he said (at which his in- 
terlocutor’s face grew dark), ‘‘ was very much my doing. I thought my poor friend 
had gone so far that retreat from his engagement would have been dishonor to him, 
and death to Mrs. Osborne; and I could do no less, when she was left without re- 
sources, than give what money I could spare to maintain her.”’ 

“Major D:,”’ Mr. Osborne said, looking hard at him, and turning very red, too— 
‘‘vyou did me a great injury; but give me leave to tell you, sir, you are an honest 
feller. There’s my hand, sir, though I little thought that my flesh and blood was liv- 
ing on you—”’ and the pair shook hands, with great confusion on Major Dobbin’s part, 
thus found out in his act of charitable hypocrisy. 

He strove to soften the old man, and reconcile him toward his son’s memory. 
‘‘Te was such a noble fellow,’’ he said, ‘‘ that all of us loved him, and would have 
done anything for him. I, asa young man in those days, was flattered beyond meas- 
ure by his preference for me ; and was more pleased to be seen in his company than in 
that of the commander-in-chief. I never saw his equal for pluck and daring, and all 
the qualities of a soldier ;’’ and Dobbin told the old father as many stories as he could 
remember regarding the gallantry and achievements of his son. ‘‘ And Georgy is so 
like him,’”’ the major added. 

‘‘ He’s so like him that he makes me tremble sometimes,’’ the grandfather said. 

On one or two evenings the major came to dine with Mr. Osborne (it was during 
the time of the sickness of Mr. Sedley), and as the two sat together in the evening after 
dinner all their talk was about the departed hero. The father boasted about him ac- 
cording to his wont, glorifying himself in recounting his son’s feats and gallantry, but 
his mood was at any rate better and more charitable than that in which he had been 
disposed until now to regard the poor fellow ; and the Christian heart of the kind ma- 
jor was pleased at these symptoms of returning peace and good-will. On the second 
evening old Osborne called Dobbin William, just as he used to do at the time when 
Dobbin and George were boys together; and the honest gentleman was pleased by 
that mark of reconciliation. 

On the next day at breakfast when Miss Osborne, with the asperity of her age and 
character, ventured to make some remark reflecting slightingly upon the major’s ap- 
pearance or behavior—the master of the house interrupted her. ‘’ You’d have been 
glad enough to git him for yourself, Miss O. But them grapes are sour. Ha! ha! 
Major William is a fine feller.’’ 

‘“That he is, grandpapa,’’ said Georgy, approvingly ; and going up close to the 
old gentleman he took a hold of his large gray whiskers, and laughed in his face good- 
humoredly and kissed him. And he told the story at night to his mother ; who fully 
agreed with the boy. ‘Indeed he is,’”’ she said. ‘*‘ Your dear father always said so. 
He is one of the best and most upright of men.’’ Dobbin happened to drop in very 
soon after this conversation, which made Amelia blush perhaps ; and the young scape- 
grace increased the confusion by telling Dobbin the other part of the story. “*I say, 
Dob,’’ he said, ‘‘there’s such an uncommon nice girl wants to marry you. She’s 
plenty of tin ; she wears a front ; andshe scolds the servants from morning till night.’’ 
** Who is it ?’’ asked Dobbin. 

‘“Tt’s aunt O.,’’ the boy answered. ‘‘ Grandpapa said so. And I say, Dob, how 
prime it would be to have you for my uncle.’’ Old Sedley’s quavering voice from the 
next room at this moment weakly called for Amelia, and the iaughing ended. 

That old Osborne’s mind was changing, was pretty clear. He asked George about 
his uncle sometimes, and laughed at the boy’s imitation of the way in which Jos said, 
‘*God bless my soul,’’ and gobbled his soup. Then he said, ‘‘ It’s not respectful, sir, 
of you younkers to be imitating of your relations. Miss O., when you go out a-driv- 
ing to-day, leave my card upon Mr. Sedley, do you hear? There’s no quarrel betwigst 
me and him anyhow.”’ . 

The card was returned, and Jos and the major were asked to dinner—to a dinner 
the most splendid and stupid that perhaps ever Mr. Osborne gave ; every inch of the 
family plate was exhibited, and the best company was asked. Mr. Sedley took down 


Miss O. to dinner, and she was very gracious to him ; whereas she hardly spoke to the - 


major, who sat apart from her, and by the side of Mr. Osborne, very timid. Jos said, 
with great solemnity, it was the best turtle soup he had ever tasted in his life ; and 
asked Mr. Osborne where he got his Madeira. 

‘‘Tt is some of Sedley’s wine,’’ whispered the butler to his master. ‘‘ I’ve had ita 
long time, and paid a good figure for it, too,’’ Mr. Osborne said aloud, to his guest, 


and then whispered to his right-hand neighbor how he had got it “‘ at the old chap’s 


sale.’’ 
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More than once he asked the major about—about Mrs. George Osborne—a theme 
on which the major could be very eloquent when he chose, He told Mr. Osborne of 
her sufferings—ot her passionate attachment to her husband, whose memory she wor- 
shiped still—of the tender and dutiful manner-in which she had supported her par- 
ents, and given up her boy, when it seemed to her her duty to do so. ‘‘ You don’t 
know what she endured, sir,’’ said honest Dobbin, with a tremor in his voice ; ‘‘ and ] 
hope and trust you will be reconciled to her, If she took your son away from you, she 
gave hers to you ; and however much you loved your George, depend on it, she loved 
hers ten times more."’ 

ch By God, you are a good feller, sit,’’ was all Mr. Osborne said. It had never 
struck him that the widow would feel any pain at parting from the boy, or that his hav- 
ing a fine fortune could grieve her. A reconciliation was announced as speedy and in- 
evitable ; and Amelia’s heart already began to beat at the notion of the awful meeting 
with George’s father. 

It was never, however, destined to take place. Old Sedley’s lingering illness and 
death supervened, after which a meeting was for some time impossible. That catastro- 
phe and other events may have worked upon Mr. Osborne. He was much shaken cf 
late, and aged, and his mind was working inwardly, He had sent for his lawyers, and 
probably changed something in his will. The medical man who looked in, pronounced 
him shaky, agitated, and talked of a little blood and the sea-side ; but he took neither 
of these remedies. 

One day when he should have come down to breakfast, his servant missing him, 
went into his dressing-room, and found him lying at the foot of the dressing-table in a 
fit. Miss Osborne was apprised ; the doctors were sent for, Georgy stopped away from 
school ; the bleeders and cuppers came. Osborne partially regained cognizance ; but 
never could speak again, though he tried dreadfully once or twice, and in four days he 
died. The doctors went down, and the undertaker’s men went up the stairs ; and all 
the shutters were shut toward the garden in Russell Square. Bullock rushed from 
the city in a hurry. ‘*‘ How much money had he left to that boy ?—not half, surely? 


_ Surely share and share alike between the three?’ It was an agitating moment. 
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What was it that poor old man tried once or twice in vain to say? I hope it was 
that he wanted to see Amelia, and be reconciled before he left the world to the dear and 
faithful wife of his son; it was most likely that; for his will showed that the hatred 
which he had so long cherished had gone out of his heart. 

They found in the pocket of his dressing-gown the letter with the great red seal, 
which George had written him from Waterloo. He had looked at the other papers, 
too, relative to his son, for the key of the box in which he kept them was also in his 
pocket, and it was found the seals and envelopes had been broken—very likely on the 
night before the seizure—when the butler had taken him tea into his study, and found 
him reading in the great red family Bible. 

When the will was opened, it was found that half the property was left to George, 
and the remainder between the two sisters. Mr. Bullock to continue, for their joint 
benefit, the affairs of the commercial house, or to go out, as he thought fit. An an- 
nuity of five hundred pounds, chargeable on George’s property, was left to his 
mother, ‘‘ the widow of my beloved son, George Osborne,’’ who was to resume the 
guardianship of the boy. 

*“Major William Dobbin, my beloved son’s friend,’’ was appointed executor ; 
‘‘ and as out of his kindness and bounty, and with his own private funds, he maintained 
my grandson and my son’s widow,’ when they were otherwise without means of sup- 
port’’ (the testator went on to say), ‘‘I hereby thank him heartily for his love and re- 
gard for them ; and beseech him to accept such a sum as may be sufficient to purchase 
his commission as a lieutenant-colonel, or to be disposed of in any way he may think 
ikon: 

When Amelia heard that her father-in-law was reconciled to her, her heart melted, 
and she was grateful for the fortune left to her. But when she heard how Georgy was 
restored to her, and knew how and by whom, and how it was William’s bounty that 
supported her in poverty, how it was William who gave her her husband and her son— 
Oh then she sank on her knees, and prayed for blessings on that constant and kind 
heart ; she bowed down and humbled herself, and kissed the feet, as it were, of that 
beautiful and generous affection. mae? 

And gratitude was all that she had to pay back for such admirable devotion and 
benefits—only gratitude! If she thought of any other return, the image of George 
stood up out of the grave, and said, ‘‘ You are mine, and mine only, now and forever.”’ 

William knew her feelings ; had he not passed his whole life in divining them ? 

When the nature of Mr, Osborne’s will became known to the world, it was edifying 
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to remark how Mrs, George Osborne rose in the estimation of the people forming her 
circle of acquaintance. The servants of Jos’s establishment, who used to question her 
humble orders, and say they would ‘‘ask master’? whether or not they could obey, 
never thought now of that sort of appeal. The cook forgot to sneer at her shabby old 
gowns (which, indeed, were quite eclipsed by that lady’s finery when she was dressed 
to go to church of a Sunday evening), the others no longer grumbled at the sound of 
her bell, or delayed to answer that summons. The coachman, who grumbled that his 
’osses should be brought out, and his carriage made into an hospital for that old feller 
and Mrs. O., drove her with the utmost alacrity now, and trembling lest he should be 
superseded by Mr. Osborne’s coachman, asked ‘‘ what them there Russell Square coach- 
men knew about town, and whether //ey was fit to sit on a box before a lady?’ Jos’s 
friends, male and female, suddenly became interested about Emmy, and cards of con- 
dolence multiplied on her hall table. Jos himself, who had looked on her as a good-na- 
tured harmless pauper to whom it was his duty to give victuals and shelter, paid her 
and the rich little boy, his nephew, the greatest respect—was anxious that she should 
have change and amusement after her troubles and trials, ‘‘ poor dear girl ’’—and be- 
gan to appear at the breakfast-table, and most particularly to ask how she would like 
to dispose of the day. 

In her capacity of guardian to Georgy, she, with the consent of the major, her fel- 
low-trustee, begged Miss Osborne to live in the Russell Square house as long as ever 
she chose to dwell there; but that lady, with thanks, declared that she never could 
think of remaining alone in that melancholy mansion, and departed in deep mourning 
to Cheltenham, with a couple of her old domestics. The rest were liberally paid and 
dismissed ; the faithful old butler, whom Mrs. Osborne proposed to retain, resigning 
and preferring to invest his savings in a public-house, where, let us hope, he was not 
unprosperous. Miss Osborne not choosing to live in Russell Square, Mrs. Osborne 
also, after consultation, declined to occupy the gloomy old mansion there. The house 
was dismantled ; the rich furniture and effects, the awful chandeliers and dreary blank 
mirrors packed away and hidden, the rich rosewood drawing-room suite was muffled in 
straw, the carpets were rolled up and corded, the small select library of well-bound 
books was stowed into two wine-chests, and the whole paraphernalia rolled away in sev- 
eral enormous vans to the Pantechnicon, where they were to lie until George’s majority. 
And the great heavy, dark plate-chests went off to Messrs. Stumpy and Rowdy, to lie in 
the cellars of those eminent bankers until the same period should arrive. 

One day Emmy with George in her hand and clad in deep sables went to visit the 
deserted mansion which she had not entered since she was a girl. The place in front 
was littered with straw where the vans had been laden and:rolled off. They went into 
the great blank rooms, the walls of wnich bore the marks where the pictures and mir- 
rors had hung. Then they went up the great blank stone staircases into the upper 
rooms, into that where grandpapa died, as George said in a whisper, and then higher 
still into George’s own room. The boy was still clinging by her side, but she thought 
of another besides him. She knew that it had been his father’s room as well as his own. 

She went up to one of the open windows (one of those at which she used to gaze with 
a sick heart when the child was first taken from her), and thence as she looked out she 
could see, over the trees of Russell Square, the old house in which she herself was 
born, and where she had passed so many happy days of sacred youth. They all came 
back to her, the pleasant holidays, the kind faces, the careless, joyful past times ; and 
the long pains and trials that had since cast her down. She thought of these and of 
the man who had been her constant protector, her good genius, her sole benefactor, her 
tender and generous friend. 

‘“‘ Look here, mother,’’ said Georgy, ‘‘ here’s a G.O. scratched on the glass witha 
diamond ; I never saw it before, 7 never did it.”’ 

‘It was your father’s room long before you were born, George,’’ she said, and she 
blushed as she kissed the boy. 

She was very silent as they drove back to Richmond, where they had taken a tem- 
porary house ; where the smiling lawyers used to come bustling over to see her (and 
we may be sure noted the visit in the bill) ; and where of course there was a room for 
Major Dobbin too, who rode over frequently, having much business to transact on 
behalf of his little ward. 

Georgy at this time was removed from Mr. Veal’s on an unlimited holiday, and 
that gentleman was engaged to prepare an inscription for a fine marble slab, to be 
placed up in the Foundling under the monument of Captain George Osborne. 


The female Bullock, aunt of Georgy, although despoiled by that 1 
one half of the sum which she expected from her father, nevertheless st 
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itableness of spirit by being reconciled to the mother of the boy. Roehampton is not 
tar from Richmond, and one day the chariot, with the golden bullocks emblazoned on 
the panels, and the flaccid children within, drove to Amelia’s house at Richmond ; and 
the Bullock family made an irruption into the garden, where Amelia was reading a 
book, Jos was in an arbor placidly dipping strawberries into wine, and the major in one 


_ of his Indian jackets was giving a back to Georgy, who chose to jump over him. He 


4 
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went over his head and bounded into the little advance of Bullocks, with immense 
black bows in their hats, and huge black sashes, accompanying their mourning mamma. 

‘He is just of the age for Rosa,’’ the fond parent thought, and glanced toward 
that dear child, an unwholesome little miss of seven years of age. 


“Rosa, go and kiss your dear cousin;’”” Mrs. Frederick said, ‘‘ Don’t you know 
me, George ?—I am your aunt.”’ 
““Z know you well enough,’’ George said; ‘‘ but I don't like kissing, please ;”’ 


and he retreated from the obedient caresses of his cousin. 
‘ . ’ . . 
* Take me to your dear mamma, you droll child,’’ Mrs. Frederick said ; and those 
ladies accordingly met, after an absence of more than fifteen years. During Emmy’s cares 


_and poverty the other had never once thought about coming to see her; but now that she 


was decently prosperous in the world, her sister-in-law came to her as a matter of course. 

So did numbers more. Our old friend, Miss Swartz, and her husband came thun- 
dering over from Hampton Court, with flaming yellow liveries, and was as impetuously 
fond of Amelia as ever. Miss Swartz would have liked her always if she could have 
seen her. One must do her that justice. But, gue voulez vous @—in this vast town one 
has not the time to go and seek one’s friends ; if they drop out of the rank they disap- 
pear, and we march on without them. Who is ever missed in Vanity Fair? 

. But so, in a word, and before the period of grief for Mr. Osborne’s death had sub- 
sided, Emmy found herself in the centre of a very genteel circle indeed ; the members 
of which could not conceive that anybody belonging to it was not very lucky. There 
was scarce one of the ladies that hadn't a relation a peer, though the husband might be 
a drysalter in the city. Some of the ladies were very blue and well informed ; reading 
Mrs. Somerville, and frequenting the Royal Institution ; others were severe and evan- 
gelical, and held by Exeter Hall. Emmy, it must be owned, found herself entirely at 
a loss in the midst of their clavers, and suffered wofully on the one or two occasions on 
which she was compelled to accept Mrs. Frederick Bullock’s hospitalities. That lady 
persisted in patronizing her, and determined most graciously to form her. She found 
Amelia’s milliners for her, and regulated her household and her manners. She drove 
over constantly from Roehampton, and entertained her friend with faint fashionable fid- 
dlefaddle and feeble court slipslop. Jos liked to hear it, but the major used to go off 
growling at the appearance of this woman, with her twopenny gentility. He went to 
sleep under Frederick Bullock’s bald head, after dinner, at one of the banker’s best par- 
ties (Fred was still anxious that the balance of the Osborne property should be trans- 
ferred from Stumpy and Rowdy’s to them), and while Amelia, who did not know Latin, 
or who wrote the last crack article in the Edinburgh, and did not in the least deplore, 
or otherwise, Mr. Peel’s late extraordinary tergiversation in the fatal Catholic relief bill, 


~ sat dumb among the ladies in the grand drawing-room, looking out upon velvet lawns, 


trim gravel walks, and glistening hot-houses. 


‘““ She seems good-natured but insipid,’’ said Mrs. Rowdy. ‘‘ That major seems to 
be particularly éprzs.”’ " 
‘She wants fon sadly,’’ said Mrs. Hollyock. ‘‘ My dear creature, you never will 


be able to form her.”’ ; 

‘She is dreadfully ignorant or indifferent,’’ said Mrs. Glowry, with a voice as if 
from the grave, and a sad shake of the head and turban. ‘‘T asked her if she thought 
it was in 1836, according to Mr. Jowls, or in 1839, according to Mr. Wapshot, that the 
pope was to fall, and she said, ‘ Poor Pope ! I hope not. What has he done Bes 

‘She is my brother’s widow, my dear friends,’’ Mrs. Frederick replied, ‘‘ and as 
such I think we’re all bound to give her every attention and instruction on entering 
into the world. You may fancy there can be no mercenary motives in those whose asap- 
pointments are well known.”’ 

‘That poor, dear Mrs. Bullock,’’ said Rowdy to Hollyock, as they drove away to- 
gether—‘‘ she is always scheming and managing. She wants Mrs. Osborne’s account 
to be taken from our house to hers—and the way in which she coaxes that boy, and 
makes him sit by that blear-eyed little Rosa, is perfectly ridiculous.”’ 

‘‘T wish Glowry was choked with her Man of Sin and her Battle of Armageddon,”’ 
cried the other ; and the carriage rolled away over Putney Bridge. ; j 

- But this sort of society was too cruelly genteel for Emmy ; and all jumped for joy 
by foreign tour was proposed. 
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CHAPTER LXII. 
AM RHEIN, 


HE above every-day events had occurred, and 
a few weeks had passed, when on one fine 
morning parliament being over, the summer 
advanced, and all the good company in Lon- 
don about to quit that city for their annual 
tour in search of pleasure or health, the Bata- 
vier steamboat left the Tower stairs laden with 
a goodly company of English fugitives. The 
quarter-deck awnings were up, and the 
benches and gangways crowded with scores 
of rosy children, bustling nurse-maids, ladies 
in the prettiest pink bonnets and summer 

NCL TANS dresses, gentlemen in travelling caps and 

ibe linen jackets, whose moustachios had just be- 
tn: gun to sprout for the ensuing tour ; and stout 
NTSROCN trim old veterans with starched neckcloths 
LC and neat-brushed hats, such as have invaded 
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\ ving Europe any time since the conclusion of the 
°F ay ey pay fe war, and carry the national Goddem into 

every city of the Continent. The congregation 
of hat-boxes, and Bramah desks, and dressing-cases was prodigious. There were jaunty 
young Cambridge men travelling with their tutor, and going for areading excursion to 
Nonnenwerth or K6énigswinter; there were Irish gentlemen with the most dashing 
whiskers and jewellery, talking about horses incessantly, and prodigiously polite to the 
young ladies on board, whom, on the contrary, the Cambridge lads and their 
pale-faced tutor avoided with maiden coyness; there were old Pall Mall loungers, 
bound for Ems and Weisbaden, and a course of waters to clear off the dinners of 
the season, and a little roulette and ‘¢rente-ef-qguarante to keep the™excitement going ; 
here was old Methuselah, who had married his young wife, with Captain Papillon 
of the guards holding her parasol and guide-books ; there was young May who was 
carrying off his bride on a pleasure tour (Mrs. Winter that was, and who had been 
at school with May’s grandmother); there was Sir John and my lady with a dozen 
children, and corresponding nurse-maids ; and the great grandee Bareacres family, that 
sat by themselves near the wheel, stared at everybody, and spoke to no one. Their 
carriages, emblazoned with coronets, and heaped with shining imperials, were on the 
fore-deck, locked in with a dozen more such vehicles. It was difficult to pass in and 
out among them, and the poor inmates of the fore-cabin had scarcely any space for lo- 
comotion. These consisted of a few magnificently attired gentlemen from Hounds- 
ditch, who brought their own provisions, and could have bought half the gay people in 
the grand saloon; a few honest fellows with moustaches and portfolios, who set to 
sketching before they had been half an hour on board ; one or two French femmes de 


chambre, who began to be dreadfully ill by the time the boat had passed Greenwich; a 


eo" or two who lounged in the neighborhood of the horse-boxes under their charge, 
or leaned over the side of the paddle-wheels, and talked about who was good for the 
Leger, and what they stood to win or lose for the Goodwood cup. 

All the couriers, when they had done plunging about the ship, and had settled 
their various masters in the cabins or on the deck, congregated together and began to 
chatter and smoke, the Hebrew gentlemen joining them and looking at the carriages. 


There was Sir John’s great carriage, that would hold thirteen people ; my Lord Methu- | 


selah’s carriage; my Lord Bareacres’ chariot, britzska, and fourgon, that anybody 
might pay for who liked. It was a wonder how my lord got the ready money to pay 
for the expenses of the journey. The Hebrew gentlemen knew how he got it. They 
knew what money his lordship had in his pocket at that instant, and what interest he 
paid for it, and who gave it him. Finally, there was a very neat, handsome travelling 
carriage, about which the gentlemen speculated. 


“A gui cette voiture ia?’ said one gentleman courier with a large morocco money- 


bag and ear-rings, to another with ear-rings and a large morocco money-bag. 
‘“ C'est a@ Kirsch je bense—yje Pat vu toute & U heure—qui brenoit des sangviches a 
ture,’’ said the courier, in a fine German French. taf 
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Kirsch emerging presently from’ the neighborhood of the hold, where he had been 
bellowing instructions intermingled with polyglot oaths to the ship’s men engaged in 
secreting the passengers’ luggage, came to give an account of himself to his brother in- 
terpreters. He informed them that the carriage belonged to a nabob from Calcutta 
and Jamaica enormously rich, and with whom he was engaged to travel ; and at this 
moment a young /gentleman who had been warned off the bridge between the paddle- 
boxes, and who had dropped thence on to the roof of Lord Methuselah’s carriage, 
from which he made his way over other carriages and imperials until he had clambered 
on to his own, descended \ 
thence and through the win- 
dow into the body of the car- 
riage, to the applause of the 
couriers looking on. 

*“ Nous allons avoir une belle 
traversée, Monsieur George,’’ 
said the courier, with a grin, 
as he lifted his gold-laced cap. 

ef your French,’’ said 
the young gentleman, . 
‘“where’s the biscuits, ay ?’’ 
Whereupon, Kirsch answered 
him in the English language, 
or in such an imitation of it as - 
he could command—for though 
he was familiar with all lan- “Wim 
guages, Mr. Kirsch was not ac- 
quainted with a single one, 
and spoke all with indifferent 
volubility and incorrectness. 

The imperious young gen- 
tleman who gobbled the bis- 
cuits (and indeed it was time 
to refresh himself, for he had 
breakfasted at. Richmond full 
three hours before) was our 
young friend George Osborne. 
Uncle Jos and his mamma were 
on the quarter-deck with a gen- 
tleman of whom they used to 
see a good deal, and the four 
were ahout to make a summer = . 
tour. Se A 
Jos was seated at that moment on deck under the awning, and pretty nearly oppo- 
site to the Earl of Bareacres and his family, whose proceedings absorbed the Bengalee 
almost entirely. Both the noble couple looked rather younger than in the eventful 
year ’15, when Jos remembered to have seen them at Brussels (indeed he always gave 
out in India that he was intimately acquainted with them). Lady Bareacres’ hair, 
which was then dark was now a beautiful golden auburn, whereas Lord Bareacres’ 
whiskers, formerly red, were at present of a rich black with purple and green reflec- 
tions in the light. But changed as they were, the movements of the noble pair occu- 
pied Jos’s mind entirely. The presence of a lord fascinated him, and he could look at 
nothing else. : 

‘‘ Those people seem to interest you a good deal,’’ said Dobbin, laughing and 


watching him. Amelia too laughed. She was in a straw bonnet with black ribbons, 


and otherwise dressed in mourning; but the little bustle and holiday of the journey 
pleased and excited her, and she looked particularly happy. 

““ What a heavenly day !’? Emmy said, and added, with great originality, ‘‘ I hope 
we shall have a calm passage.’’ 

Jos waved his hand, scornfully glancing at the same time under his eyelids at the 
great folks opposite. ‘If you had made the voyages we have,’’ he said, ‘‘ you 
wouldn’t much care about the weather.’’ But nevertheless, traveller as he was, he 
passed the night direfully sick in his carriage, where his courier tended him with 
brandy and water and every luxury. 

In due time this happy party landed at the quays of Rotterdam, whence they were 
transported by another steamer to the city of Cologne. Here the carriage and the 
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family took to the shore, and Jos was not a little gratified to see his arrival announced 


in the Cologne newspapers as ‘‘ Herr Graf Lord von Sedley nebst Begleitung aus Lon-. 


don.’’ He had his court dress with him ; he had insisted that Dobbin should bring his 
regimental paraphernalia; he announced that it was his intention to be presented at 
some foreign courts, and pay his respects to the sovereigns of the countries which he 
honored with a visit. 

Wherever the party stopped, and an opportunity was offered, Mr. Jos left his own 
card and the major’s upon ‘‘ our minister.’’ It was with great difficulty that he could 
be restrained from putting on his cocked hat and tights to wait upon the English con- 
sul at the free city of Judenstadt, when that hospitable functionary asked our travel- 
lers to dinner, Hekept a journal of his voyage, and noted elaborately the defects or ex- 
cellences of the various 
inns at which he put 
up, and of the wines 
and dishes of which he 
partook. 

As for Emmy, she 
was very happy and 
pleased. Dobbin used 
to carry about for her 
her stool and sketch- 
book, and admired the 
drawings of the good- 
natured little artist, as 
they never had been 
admired before. She 
sat upon steamers’ 
decks and drew crags 
and castles, or she 
mounted upon donkeys 
and ascended to an- 
cient robber - towers, 
attended by her two 
aides-de-camp, Georgy 
and Dobbin. She 
laughed, and the major 
did too, at his droll 
figure on donkey-back, 
with his long legs 
touching the ground. 
He was the interpreter 
for the party, having a 
good military knowl- 
edge of the German 
language ; and he and 
the delighted George 
fought the campaigns 
of the Rhine and the Palatinate. In the course of a few weeks, and by assiduously 
conversing with Herr Kirsch on the box of the carriage, Georgy made prodigious ad- 
vance in the knowledge of High Dutch, and could talk to hotel waiters and postilions 
in a way that charmed his mother, and amused his guardian. 

Mr. Jos did not much engage in the afternoon excursions of his fellow-travellers. 
He slept a good deal after dinner, or basked in the arbors of the pleasant inn gardens. 
Pleasant Rhine gardens! Fair scenes of peace and sunshine—noble purple mountains, 
whose crests are reflected in the magnificent stream—who has ever seen you, that has 
not a grateful memory of those scenes of friendly repose and beauty ? To lay down the 
pen, and even to think of that beautiful Rhineland makes one happy. At this time of 


summer evening, the cows are trooping down from the hills, lowing and with their bells 


tinkling, to the old town, with its old moats, and gates, and spires, and chestnut trees 
with long blue shadows stretching over the grass ; the sky and the river below flame in 
crimson and gold ; and the moon is already out, looking pale toward the sunset. The 
sun sinks behind the great castle-crested mountains, the night falls suddenly, the river 
grows darker and darker, lights quiver in it from the windows in the old ramparts and 
twinkle peacefully in the villages under the hills on the opposite shore. ‘piensa 

So Jos used to go to sleep a good deal with his bandanna over his face and be very 
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comfortable, and read all the English news, and every word of Galignani’s admirable 
newspaper (may the blessings of all Englishmen who have ever been abroad rest on the 


founders and proprietors of that piratical print)! and whether he woke or slept his 


friends did not very much miss him. Yes, they were very happy. They went to the 
opera often of evenings—to those snug, unassuming, dear old operas in the German 
towns, where the noblesse sits and cries, and knits stockings on the one side, over against 
the bourgeosie on the other ; and his transparency the duke and his transparent family, 
all very fat and good natured, come and occupy the great box in the middle ; and the 
pit is full of the most elegant slim-waisted officers with straw-colored moustachios, and 
twopence a day on full pay. Here it was*that Emmy found her delight, and was intro- 
duced for the first time to the wonders of Mozart and Cimarosa. The major’s musical 
taste has been before alluded to, and his performances on the flute commended. But 
perhaps the chief pleasure he had in these operas was in watching Emmy’s rapture 
while listening to them. A new world of love and beauty broke upon her when she 
was introduced to those divine compositions ; this lady had the keenest and finest sensi- 
bility, and how could she be indifferent when she heard Mozart? The tender parts of 
‘‘Don Juan ’’ awakened in her raptures so exquisite that she would ask herself when 
she went to say her prayers of a night, whether it was not wicked to feel so much de- 
light as that with which ‘‘ Vedrai Carino’’ and ‘‘ Batti Batti’’ filled her gentle little 
bosom? But the major, whom she consulted upon this head, as her theological adviser 
(and who himself had a pious and reverent soul), said that for his part, every beauty 
of art or nature made him thankful as well as happy ; and that the pleasure to be had 
in listening to fine music, as in looking at the stars in the sky, or at a beautiful land- 
scape or picture, was a benefit for which we might thank heaven as sincerely as for any 
other worldly blessing. And in reply to some faint objections of Mrs. Amelia’s (taken 
from certain theological works like the ‘‘ Washerwoman of Finchley Common ” and 
others of that school, with which Mrs. Osborne had been furnished during her life at 
Brompton) he told her an eastern fable of the owl who thought that the sunshine was 
unbearable for the eyes, and that the nightingale was a most overrated bird. Coit. as 
one’s nature to sing and the other's to hoot,’’ he said, laughing, “ and with sucha 
sweet voice as you have yourself, you must belong to the Bulbul faction.”’ 

I like to dwell upon this period of her life, and to think that she was cheerful and 
happy. You see she has not had too much of that sort of existence as yet, and has 
not fallen in the way of means to educate her tastes or her intelligence. She has been 
domineered over hitherto by vulgar intellects. It is the lot of many a woman. And as 
every one of the dear sex is a rival of the rest of her kind, timidity passes for folly in 
their charitable judgments ; and gentleness for dulness ; and silence—which is but 
timid denial of the unwelcome assertion of ruling folks, and tacit protestantism—above 
all, finds no mercy at the hands of the female inquisition. Thus, my dear and civilized 
reader, if you and I were to find ourselves this evening in a society of greengrocers, let 
us say; it is probable that our conversation would not be brilliant ; if, on the other 


~ hand, a greengrocer should find himself at your refined and polite tea-table, where © 


everybody was saying witty things, and everybody of fashion and repute tearing her 
friends to pieces in the most delightful manner, it 1s possible that the stranger would 
not be very talkative, and by no means interesting or interested. ¢ 

And it must be remembered that this poor lady had never met a gentleman in her 
life until this present moment. Perhaps these are rarer personages that some of us 
think for. Which of us can point out many such in his circle—men whose aims are 
generous, whose truth is constant, and not only constant in Its kind but elevated in its 
degree ; whose want of meanness makes them simple; who can look the world hon- 
estly in the face with an equal manly sympathy for the great and the small? We all 
know a hundred whose coats are very well made, and a score who have excellent man- 
ners, and one or two happy beings who are what they call, in the inner circles, and 
have shot into the very centre and bull’s eye of the fashion ; but of gentlemen how 
many? Let us takea little scrap of paper and each make out his list. 

My friend, the major, I write, without any doubt, in mine. He had very long legs, 
a yellow face, and a slight lisp, which at first was rather ridiculous. But his thoughts 
were just, his brains were fairly good, his life was honest and pure, and his heart warm 
and humble. He certainly had very large hands and feet, which the two George Os- 
bornes used to caricature and laugh at ; and their jeers and laughter perhaps led poor 
little Emmy astray as to his worth. But have we not all been misled about our heroes, 
and changed our opinions a hundred times ? Emmy, in this happy time, found that 
hers underwent a very great change in the respect of the merits of the major. 

Perhaps it was the happiest time of both their lives indeed, if they did but know it 
—and who does? Which of us can point out and say that was the culmination—that 
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was the summit of human joy? But at all events, this couple were very decently con- 
tented, and enjoyed as pleasant a summer tour as any pair that left England that year. 
Georgy was always present at the play, but it was the major who put Emmy’s shawl on 
after the entertainment ; and in the walks and excursions the young lad would be on 
ahead, and up a tower stair or a tree, while the soberer couple were below, the major 
smoking his cigar with great placidity and constancy, while Emmy sketched the site 
or the ruin. It was on this very tour that I, the present writer of a history of which 
every word is true, had the pleasure to see them first, and to make their acquaintance. 


It was at the little comfortable ducal town of Pumpernickel (that very place where 
Sir Pitt Crawley had been so distinguished as an a/faché ; but that was in early days, 
and before the news of the battle of Austerlitz sent all the English diplomatists in Ger- 
many to the right about) that I first saw Colonel Dobbin and his party. They had ar- 
rived with the carriage and courier at the Erbprinz Hotel, the best of the town, and 
the whole party dined at the /adle a'héte. Everybody remarked the majesty of Jos, and 
the knowing way in which he sipped, or rather sucked, the Johannisberger, which he 
ordered for dinner. The little boy, too, we observed, had a famous appetite, and con- 
sumed schinken, and braten, and kartoffeln, and cranberry jam, and salad, and pud- 
ding, and roast fowls, and sweetmeats, with a gallantry that did honor to his nation. 
After about fifteen dishes, he concluded the repast with dessert, some of which he even 
carried out of doors ; for some young gentlemen at table, amused with his coolness and 
gallant free and easy manner, induced him to pocket a handful of macaroons, which he 
discussed on his way to the theatre, whither everybody went in the cheery social little 
German place. The lady in black, the boy’s mamma, laughed and blushed, and looked 
exceedingly pleased and shy as the dinner went on, and at the various feats and in- 
stances of espi2gderie on the part of her son. The colonel—for so he became very soon 
afterward—I remember joked the boy with a great deal of grave fun pointing out 
dishes which he /adn’¢ tried, and entreating him not to balk his appetite, but to have 
a second supply of this or that. , 

It was what they call a gast-rolle night at the Royal Grand Ducal Pumpernickelisch 
Hof-——or court theatre; and Madame Schroeder Devrient, then in the bloom of her 
beauty and genius, performed the part of the heroine in the wonderful opera of ‘‘ Fi- 
delio.’? From our places in the stalls we could see our four friends of the table a’ héte, 
in the loge which Schwendler of the Erbprinz kept for his best guests ; and I could not 
. help remarking the effect which the magnificent actress and music produced upon Mrs. 
Osborne, for so we heard the stout gentleman in the mustachios call her. During the 
astonishing chorus of the prisoners, over which the delightful voice of the actress rose 
and soared in the most ravishing harmony, the English lady’s face wore such an ex- 
pression of wonder and delight that it struck even little Fipps, the d/asé attaché, who 
_ drawled out, as he fixed his glass upon her, ‘‘ Gayd, it really does one good to seea 
woman caypable of that stayt of excaytement.’’ And in the prison scene, where Fide- 
0, rushing to her husband cries, ‘‘ Nichts nichts, mein Florestan,’’ she fairly lost her- 
self and covered her face with her handkerchief. Every woman in the house was sniv- 
elling at the time ; but I suppose it was because it was predestined that I was to write 
this particular lady’s memoirs that I remarked her. 

The next day they gave another piece of Beethoven, Die Schlacht bei Vittoria. Mal- 
brook is introduced at the beginning of the performance, as indicative of the brisk ad- 
vance of the French army. Then come drums, trumpets, thunders of artillery, and 
groans of the dying, and at last in a grand triumphal swell, ‘‘ God Save the King ”’ is 
performed. 

There may have been a score of Englishmen in the house, but at the burst of that 
beloved and well-known music, every one of them, we young fellows in the stalls, Sir 
John and Lady Bullminster (who had taken a house at Pumpernickel for the education 
of their nine children), the fat gentleman with the mustachios, the long major in white 
duck trowsers, and the lady with the little boy upon whom he was so sweet ; even 
Kirsch, the courier in the gallery, stood bolt upright in their places, and proclaimed 
themselves to be members of the dear old British nation. As for Tapeworm, the chargé 
d’affaires, he rose up in his box and bowed and simpered, as if he would represent the 
whole empire. Tapeworm was nephew and heir of old Marshal Tiptoff, who has been 
introduced in this story as General Tiptoff, just before Waterloo, who was colonel of 
the —th regiment in which Major Dobbin served, and who died in this year full of hon- 
ors, and of an aspic of plovers’ eggs ; when the regiment was graciously given by his 
majesty to Colonel Sir Michael O'Dowd, K.C.B., who had commanded it in many 
glorious fields. ‘ai 

Tapeworm must have met with Colonel Dobbin at the house of the colonel s colo- 
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*smile. ‘‘ Are you going to stop 
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ornniee tenn sa recognized him on this night at the theatre ; and with the ut- 

condescension his majesty’s minister came over f hi b I i 
shook hands with his new-found friend. Foti delisetay i We 
‘““ Look at that infernal sly-boots of a Tapeworm,’’ Fipps whispered, examining his 


chief from the stalls. ‘‘ Wherever there’s a pretty w i 1 
chie S. oman, he always twists himself 
in. And I wonder what were e i y 
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diplomatists made for but for 
that ? : iH; I 

‘“‘Have I the honor of —ad- MT i | 
dressing myself to Mrs, Dobbin ?”’ aT 
asked the secretary, with a most i 
insinuating grin. 

Georgy burst out laughing and 
said, ‘‘By Jove, that zs a good 
‘un.’”” Emmy and the major 
blushed ; we saw them from the 
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““This lady is Mrs. George 
Osborne,’’ said the major, ‘‘ and 
this is her brother, Mr. Sedley, a 
distinguished officer of the Bengal 
civil service ; permit me to intro- 
duce him to your lordship. 

My lord nearly sent Jos off his 
legs, with the most fascinating 


in Pumpernickel?’’ he said. ‘‘It 
is a dull place, but we want some 
nice people, and we would try and 
make it so agreeable to you. Mr. 
—Ahem—Mrs.—Oho. I shall do 
myself the honor of calling upon 
you to-morrow at yourinn.’’ And 
he went away with a Parthian grin 
and glance, which he thought 
must finish Mrs. Osborne com- 
pletely. 

The performance over, the young fellows lounged about the lobbies, and we saw 
the society take its departure. The duchess dowager went off in her jingling old 
coach, attended by two faithful and withered old maids of honor, and a little snuffy 
spindle-shanked gentleman in waiting, in a brown jasey and a green coat covered with — 


- orders—of which the star and the grand yellow cordon of the order of St. Michael of 


Pumpernickel was most conspicuous. The drums rolled, the guards saluted, and the 
old carriage rolled away. 

Then came his transparency the duke and transparent family, with his great offi- 
cers of state and household. He bowed serenely toeverybody. And amid the saluting 
of the guards, and the flaring of the torches of the running footmen, clad in scarlet, the 
transparent carriages drove away to the old ducal schloss, with its towers and pinna- 
cles standing on the Schlossberg. Everybody in Pumpernickel knew everybody. No 
sooner was a foreigner seen there, than the minister of foreign affairs or some other 
great or small officer of state, went round to the Erbprinz, and found out the name of 
the new arrivals. i 

We watched them too out of the theatre. Tapeworm had just walked off enveloped 
in his cloak, with which his gigantic chasseur was always in attendance, and looking as 
much as possible like Don Juan. The prime minister’s lady had just squeezed herself 
into her sedan, and her daughter, the charming Ida, had put on her calash and clogs ; 
when the English party came out, the boy yawning drearily, the major taking great 
pains in keeping the shawl over Mrs. Osborne’s head, and Mr. Sedley looking grand, 
with a crush opera-hat on one side of his head, and his hand in the stomach of a vo- 
luminous white waistcoat. We took off our hats to our acquaintances of the ‘ad/e 
@héte, and the lady, in return, presented us with a little smile and a courtesy, for which 
everybody might be thankful. ; 

The carriage from the inn, under the superintendence of the bustling Mr. 
Kirsch, was in waiting to convey the party; but the fat man said he would walk and 
smoke his cigar on his way homeward ; so the other three, with nods and smiles to 
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us, went without Mr. Sedley, Kirsch, with the cigar-case, following in his master’s 
wake. 

We all walked together, and talked to the stout gentleman about the agrémens of 
the place. It was very agreeable for the English. There were shooting-parties and 
battues ; there was a plenty of balls and entertainments at the hospitable court ; the 
society was generally good, the theatre excellent, and the living cheap. : 

‘“And our minister seems a most delightful and affable person,’ our new friend 
said. ‘‘ With such a representative, and—and a good medical man, I can fancy the 
place to be most eligible. Good night, gentlemen.’’ And Jos creaked up the stairs 
to bedward, followed by Kirsch with a flambeau. We rather hoped that the nice-look- 
ing woman would be induced to stay some time in the town. 


CHAPTER LXIII. 
IN WHICH WE MEET AN OLD ACQUAINTANCE, 


UCH polite behavior as that of Lord Tapeworm did not 
fail to have the most favorable effect upon Mr. Sed- 
ley’s mind, and the very next morning, at breakfast, 
he pronounced his opinion that Pumpernickel was the 
pleasantest little place of any which he had visited on 


difficult of comprehension ; and Dobbin laughed in his 
sleeve, like a hypocrite as he was, when he found by 
the knowing air of the civilian and the off-hand manner 
in which the latter talked about Tapeworm Castle, and 
the other members of the family, that Jos had been up 
already in the morning, consulting his travelling peer- 
age. Yes, he had seen the Right Honorable the Earl 
of Bagwig, his lordship’s father ; he was sure he had, 
he had met him at—at the levee—didn’t Dob remem- 
ber ? and when the diplomatist called on the party, faith- 
ful to his promise, Jos received him with such a salute 
and honors as were seldom accorded to the little envoy. 
He winked at Kirsch on his excellency’s arrival, and 
that emissary, instructed beforehand, went out and 
superintended an entertainment of cold meats, jellies, 
and other delicacies, brought in upon trays, and of 
which Mr. Jos absolutely insisted that his noble guest 
should partake. 

Tapeworm, so long as he could have an opportunity of admiring the bright eyes of 
Mrs. Osborne (whose freshness of complexion bore daylight remarkably well) was not 
ill pleased to accept any invitation to stay in Mr. Sedley’s lodgings; he put one or two 
dexterous questions to him about India and the dancing-girls there; asked Amelia 
about that beautiful boy who had been with her, and complimented the astonished lit- 
tle woman upon the prodigious sensation which she had made in the house ; and tried 
to fascinate Dobbin by talking of the late war, and the exploits of the Pumpernickel 
contingent under the command of the hereditary prince, now Duke of Pumpernickel. 

Lord Tapeworm inherited no little portion of the family gallantry, and it was his 
happy belief that almost every woman upon whom he himself cast friendly eyes, was 
in love with him, He left Emmy under the persuasion that she was slain by his wit and 
attractions, and went home to his lodgings to write a pretty little note to her. She was 
not fascinated ; only puzzled by his grinning, his simpering, his scented cambric hand- 
kerchief, and his high-heeled lackered boots. She did not understand one half the 


compliments which she paid ; she had never, in her small experience of mankind, met. 


a professional ladies’ man as yet, and looked upon my lord as something curious rather 
than pleasant ; and if she did not admire, certainly wondered at him. Jos, on the con- 
trary, was delighted. “ How very affable his lordship is,’’ he said ; ‘‘ how very kind 
of his lordship to say he would send his medical man! Kirsch, you will carry our 
cards to the Count de Schliisselback directly ; the major and I will have the greatest 
pleasure in paying our respects at court as soon as possible. Put out my uniform, 


their tour. Jos’s motives and artifices were not very: 
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Kirsch—both our uniforms. It is a mark of politeness which every English gentleman 
ought to show to the countries which he visits, to pay his respects to the sovereigns of 
those countries as to the representatives of his own.’’ 

When Tapeworm’s doctor-came, Doctor ven Glauber, body physician to H.S.H. 
the Duke, he speedily convinced Jos that the Pumpernickel mineral springs and the 
doctor’s particular treatment would infallibly restore the Bengalee to youth and slim- 
ness. hf Dere came here last year,’’ he said, ‘‘ Shenerel Bulkeley, an English sheneral, 
tvice so pic as you, sir. I sent him back qvite tin after tree months, and he danced vid 
Baroness Glauber at the end of two.”’ 

_ Jos’s mind was made up; the springs, the doctor, the court, and the chargé 
d'affaires convinced him, and he proposed to spend the autumn in these delightful 
quarters—And punctual to his word, on the next day the chargé d’affaires presented 
Jos and the major to Victor Aurelius XVII., being conducted to their audience with 
that sovereign by the Count de Schliisselback, marshal of the court. 

They were straightway invited to dinner at court, and their intention of staying 

in the town being announced the politest ladies of the whole town instantly called upon 
Mrs. Osborne; and as not one of these, however poor they might be, was under the 
rank of a _ baroness, Ens, 
Jos’s delight was beyond 
expression. He wrote 
off to Chutney at the 
club to say that the ser- 
vice was highly appreci- 
ated in Germany, that 
he was going to show his 
friend, the Count de 
Schliisselback, how to 
stick a pig in the Indian 
fashion, and that his au- 
gust friends, the duke 
and duchess, were every- 
thing that was kind and 
civil, 

Emmy, too, was pre- 
sented to the august fam- 
ily, and as mourning is 
not admitted in court on 
certain days, she ap- 
peared in a pink crape | 
dress,” with a diamond 
ornament in the corsage, 
presented to her by her 
brother, and she looked 
so pretty in this cos- 
tume that the duke and 
court (putting out of the 
question the major, who. 
had scarcely ever seen 
her before in an evening 

.dress, and vowed that \ 
she did not look five and-_— 
twenty) all admired her 
excessively. 

In this dress she 
walked a polonaise with 
Major Dobbin at a court 
ball, in which easy dance 
Mr. Jos had the honor of 


leading out the Count- pe toe 
ess of Schliisselback, an : <i = SS SS 


old lady with a hump- ms } 

back, but with sixteen good quarters of nobility,.and related to half the royal houses 

of Germany. | : ts , 
Pumpernickel stands in the midst of a happy valley, through w 

mingle with the Rhine somewhere, but I have not the map at hi 
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what point—the fertilizing stream of the Pump. In some places the river is big enough 
to support a ferryboat, in others to turn a mill; in Pumpernickel itself, the last trans- 
parency but three, the great and renowned Victor Aurelius XIV. built a magnificent 
bridge, on which his own statue rises, surrounded by water-nymphs and emblems of 
victory, peace, and plenty; he has his foot on the neck of a prostrate Turk—history 
says he engaged and ran a janissary through the body at the relief of Vienna by Sobi- 
eski—but, quite undisturbed by the agonies of that prostrate Mahometan, who writhes at 
his feet in the most ghastly manner, the prince smiles blandly, and points with his 
truncheon in the direction of the Aurelius Platz, where he began to erect a new palace’ 
that would have been the wonder of his age, had the great-souled prince but had funds 
to complete it. But the completion of Monplaisir (Afondlaisir the honest German 
folks call it) was stopped for lack of ready money, and it and its park and garden are 
now in rather a faded condition, and not more than ten times big enough to accommo- ~ 
date the court of the reigning sovereign. 

The gardens were arranged to emulate those of Versailles, and amid the terraces 
and groves there are some huge allegorical water-works still, which sprout and froth 
stupendously upon féte-days, and frighten one with their enormous aquatic insurrec- 
tions. There is the Trophonius’ cave in which, by some artifice, the leaden Tritons 
are made not only to spout water, but to play the most dreadful groans out of their lead 
conchs—there is the. Nymph-bath and the Niagara cataract, which the people of the 
neighborhood admire beyond expression, when they come to the yearly fair at the open- 
ing of the Chamber, or to the fétes with which the happy little nation still celebrates 
the birthdays and marriage days of its princely governors. 

Then from all the towns of the duchy which stretches for nearly ten miles—from 
Bolkum, which lies on its western frontier bidding defiance to Prussia, from Grogwitz — 
where the prince has a hunting-lodge, and where his dominions are separated by the 
Pump River from those of the neighboring Prince of Potzenthal ; from all the little 
villages, which besides these three great cities, dot over the happy principality—from _ 
the farms and the mills along the Pump, come troops of people in red petticoats and 
velvet head-dresses, or with three-cornered hats and pipes in their mouths, who flock to 
the Residenz and share in the pleasures of the fair and the festivities there. Then the ~ 
theatre is open for nothing, then the waters of Monblaisir begin to play (it is lucky that 
there is company to behold them, for one would be afraid to see them alone)—then 
there come mountebanks and riding troops (the way in which his transparency was ~ 
fascinated by one of the horse-riders is well known, and it is believed that Za Petite — 
Vivandidre, as she was called, was a spy in the French interest), and the delighted peo- — 
ple are permitted to march through room after room of the grand ducal palace, and ad- 
mire the slippery floor, the rich hangings, and the spittoons at the doors of all the in- 
numerable chambers. There is one pavilion at Monblaisir which Aurelius Victor — 
XV. had arranged—a great prince, but too fond of pleasure—and which I am told isa 
perfect wonder, of licentious elegance. It is painted with the story of Bacchus and Ari- — 
adne, and the table works in and out of the room by means of a windlass so that the ~ 
company was served without any intervention of domestics. But the place was shut — 
up by Barbara, Aurelius XV.’s widow, a severe and devout princess of the House of © 
Bolkum and regent of the duchy during her son’s glorious minority, and after the . 
death of her husband, cut off in the pride of his pleasures. | 

The theatre of Pumpernickel is known and famous in that quarter of Germany. It 
languished a little when the present duke in his youth insisted upon having his own | 
operas played there, and it is said one day, in a fury, from his place in the orchestra, — 
when he attended a rehearsal, broke a bassoon on the head of the chapel master, who | 
was conducting and led too slow; and during which time the Duchess Sophia wrote 
domestic comedies which must have been very dreary to witness. But the prince exe- 
cutes his music in private now, and the duchess only gives away her plays to the for- : 
eigners of distinction who visit her kind little court. : 

It is conducted with no small comfort and splendor. When there are balls, though 
there may be four hundred people at supper there is a servant in scarlet and lace to at- 
tend upon every four, and every one is served on silver. There are festivals and enter- 
tainments going continually on ; and the duke has his chamberlains and equerries, and | 
the duchess her mistress of the wardrobe and ladies of honor, just like any other and 
more potent potentates. re ae . 

The constitution is or was a moderate despotism, tempered by a chamber that 
might or might not be elected. I never certainly could hear of its sitting in my time at 
Pumpernickel. The prime minister had lodgings in a second floor; and the foreign 
secretary occupied the comfortable lodgings over Zwieback’s Conditorey. The army 
consisted of a magnificent band that also did duty on the stage, where it was quite 
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pleasant to see the worthy fellows marching in Turkish dresses with rouge on and 
wooden scimitars, or as Roman warriors with ophicleides and trombones-—to see them 
again, I say, at night, after one had listened to them all the morning in the Aurelius 
Platz, where they performed opposite the café where we breakfasted. Besides the 
band, there was a rich and numerous staff of officers, and, I believe, a few men. Be- 
sides the regular sentries, three or four men, habited as hussars, used to do duty at the 
palace, but I never saw them on horseback, and aw fait, what was the use of cavalry in.a 
time of profound peace ?—and whither the deuce should the hussars ride? . 

Everybody—everybody that was noble of course, for as for the bourgeois we could 
not quite be expected to take notice of them—visited his neighbor. HH, E. Madame de 
Burst received once a week, H.E. Madame de Schnurrbart had hernight—the theatre 
was open twice a week, the court graciously received once, so that a man’s life might in 
fact be a perfect round of pleasure in the unpretending Pumpernickel way. 

That there were feuds in the place, no one can deny. Politics ran very high at 
Pumpernickel, and parties were very bitter. There was the Strumpff faction and the 
Lederlung party, the one supported by our envoy and the other by the French chargé 
d'affaires, M. de Macabau. Indeed it sufficed for our minister to stand up for Madame 
Strumpff, who was clearly the greater singer of the two, and had three more notes in 
her voice than Madame Lederlung her rival—it sufficed, I say, for our minister to ad- 
vance amy opinion to have it instantly contradicted by the French diplomatist. 

Everybody in the town was ranged in one or other of these factions. The Leder- 
lung was a prettyish little creature certainly, and her voice (what there was of it) was 
very sweet, and there is no doubt that the Strumpff was not in her first youth and 
beauty, and certainly too stout ; when she came on in the last scene of the ‘‘ Somnam- 
bula,”’ for instance, in her night-chemise with a lamp in her hand, and had to go out of 
the window, and pass over the plank of the mill, it was all she could do to squeeze out 
of the window, and the plank used to bend and creak again under her weight—but how 
she poured out the finale of the opera? and with what a burst of feeling she rushed 
into Elvino’s arms—almost fit to smother him! Whereas the little Lederlung—but a 
truce to this gossip—the fact is, that these two women were the two flags of the French 
and the English party at Pumpernickel, and the society was divided in its allegiance 
to those two great nations. 

We had on our side the home minister, the master of the horse, the duke’s pri- 
vate secretary, and the prince’s tutor ; whereas of the French party were the foreign 
minister, the commander-in-chief’s lady, who had served under Napoleon, and the 
Hof-marschall and his wife, who was glad enough,to get the fashions from Paris, and 
always had them and her caps by M. de Macabau’s courier. The secretary of his 
chancery was little Grignac, a young fellow, as malicious as Satan, and who made 
caricatures of Tapeworm in all the albums of the place. ; 

Their headquarters and table d’héte were established at the Pariser Hof, the other 
inn of the town; and though, of course, these gentlemen were obliged to be civil in 
public, yet they cut at each other with epigrams that were as sharp as razors, as I have 
seen a couple of wrestlers in Devonshire, lashing at each other’s shins, and never show- 
ing their agony upon a muscle of their faces. Neither Tapeworm nor Macabau ever 
sent home a dispatch to his government without a most savage series of attacks upon 
his rival. For instance, on our side we would write, ‘‘ The interests of Great Britain in 
this place, and throughout the whole of Germany, are perilled by the continuance in, 
office of the present French envoy ; this man is of a character so infamous that he will stick 
at no falsehood, or hesitate at no crime, to attain his ends. He poisons the mind of the 
court against the English minister, represents the conduct of Great Britain in the most 
odious and atrocious light, and is unhappily backed by a minister whose ignorance and 
necessities are as notorious as his influence is fatal.’’ On their side they would say, 
‘*M. de Tapeworm continues his system of stupid insular arrogance and vulgar false- 
hood against the greatest nation in the world. Yesterday he was heard to speak lightly 
of her Royal Highness Madame the Duchess of Berri ; on a former occasion he insulted 
the heroic Duke of Angouléme, and dared to insinuate that H.R.H. the Duke of Or- 
leans was conspiring against the august throne of the lilies. His gold is prodigated in. 
every direction which his stupid menaces fail to frighten. By one and the other he has 
won over creatures of the court here—and, in fine, Pumpernickel will not be quiet, 
Germany tranquil, France respected, or Europe content, until this poisonous viper be 
crushed under heel ;’’ and so on. When one side or the other had written any particu- 


‘larly spicy dispatch, news of it was sure to slip out. 


Before the winter was far advanced it is actually on record that Emmy took a night 
and received company with great propriety and modesty. She had a French master 
who co iplimented her upon the purity of her accent and her facility of learning ; the 
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fact is she had learned long ago, and grounded herself subsequently in the gramr 
so as to be able to teach it to George ; and Madame Strumpff came to give her lessons 
in singing, which she performed so well and with such a true voice that the major’s 
windows, who had lodgings opposite, under the prime minister, were always open to 
hear the lesson, Some of the German ladies, who are very sentimental and simple in 
their tastes, fell in Jove with her and began to call her du at once. These are trivial de- 
tails, but they relate to happy times. The major made himself George’s tutor, and 
read Czesar and mathematics with him, and they had a German master and rode out of 
evenings by the side of Emm/,’s carriage—she was always too timid, and made a dread- 
ful outcry at the slightest disturbance on horseback. So she drove about with one of 
her dear German friends and Jos asleep on the back seat of the barouche. 

‘He was becoming very sweet upon the Griifinn Fanny de Butterbrod, a very gentle 
tender-hearted and unasstiming young creature, a canoness and countess in her own 
right, but with scarcely ten pounds per year to her fortune, and Fanny for her part 
declared that to be Amelia’s sister was the greatest delight that heaven could bestow 
on her, and Jos might have put a countess’s shield and coronet by the side of his own 
arms on his carriage and forks ; when—when events occurred, and those grand fétes 
given upon the marriage ‘of the hereditary prince of Pumpernickel with the lovely 
Princess Amelia of Humbourg-Schlippenschloppen took place. 

At this festival the magnificence displayed was such as had not been known in the 
little German place since the days of the prodigal Victor XIV. All the neighboring 
princes, princesses, and grandees were invited to the feast. Beds rose to half a crown 
per night in Pumpernickel, and the army was exhausted in providing guards of honor 
for the highnesses, serenities, and excellencies, who arrived from all quarters. The ~ 
princess was married by proxy, at her father’s residence, by the Count de Schliissel- 
back. Snuff-boxes were given away in profusion (as we learned frum the court jewel. _ 
ler; who sold and afterward bought’ them again), and bushels of the order of St. Mi- 
chael of Pumpernickel were sent to the nobles of the court, while hampers of the cor- — 
dong and decorations of the Wheel of St. Catharine of Schilippenschloppen were — 
brought to ours. The French envoy got both. ‘* He is covered with ribbons like a 
prize cart:horse,’’ Tapeworm said, who was not allowed by the rules of his service to — 
take any decorations ; ‘‘ Let him have the cordons; but with whom is the victory ?” 
The fact is, it was a triumph of British diplomacy ; the French party having proposed — 
and tried their utmost to carry a marriage with a princess of the house of Potztausend- 
_ Donnerwetter, whom, as a matter of course, we opposed. ~ J 

Everybody was asked to the fétes of the marriage. Garlands and triumphal ~ 
arches were hung across the road to welcome the young bride. The great Saint Mi- — 
chael’s Fountain ran with uncommonly sour wine, while that in the Artillery Place — 
frothed with beer. The great waters played ; and poles were put up in the park and 
gardens for the happy peasantry, which ‘they might climb at their leisure, carrying off — 
watches, silver forks, prize sausages hung with pink ribbon, etc., at the top. Georgy ~ 
got one; wrenching it off, having swarmed up the pole to the delight of the spectators, 
and sliding down with the rapidity of a fall of water. But it was for the glory’s sake . 
merely. The boy gave the sausage to a peasant, who had very nearly seized it, and 
stood at the foot of the mast, blubbering, because he was unsuccessful. ~ a5 . 
_ At the French Chancellerie they had six more lampions in their illumination than 
ours had :'but our transparency, which represented the young couple advancing, and 
Discord’ flying away, with the most ludicrous likeness to the French ambassador, beat 
the French picture hollow ; and I have no doubt got Tapeworm the advancement and ~ 
the Cross of the Bath, which he subsequently attained. : 

Crowds of foreigners arrived for the fétes ; and of English of course. Besides the 
court balls, public balls were given at the Town Hall and the Redoute, and in the for- 
mer pasty was a room for ¢rente-et-guarante and roulette established, for the week of 
the festivities only, and by one of the great German companies from Ems or Aix-la- 
Chapelle. The officers or inhabitants of the town were not allowed to play at these — 
games, but strangers, peasants, ladies were admitted, and any one who chose to lose or 
ee ESL) x6, ) hy Pe 

“That ‘little’ scapegrace Georgy Osborne among others, whose pockets were al- — 
ways full of dollars, and whose relations were away at the grand festival of the court, — 
came to the Stadthaus ball in company of his uncle’s courier, Mr. Kirsch, and having . 
only peeped into a play-room at Baden Baden wher he hung on Dobbin’s arm, and | 
where, of course, he was not permitted to gamble, came eagerly to this part of the en- 


i 
i 


tertainment, and hankered round the tables where the croupiers and the 


at, work, | Women were playing ; they were masked, some of them ; this lice 
allowed in these wild times of carnival, ~~ omer ah) ty shaadi eal coe) 
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_ A woman with light hair, in a low dress, by no means so fresh as it had been, and 
_ with a black mask on, through the eyelets of which her eyes twinkled strangely, was 
_ Seated at one of the roulette-tables with a card and a pin, and a couple of florins before 
her. As the croupier called out the color-and fumber, she pricked on the card with 
_ great care and regularity, and only ventured her money on the colors after the red or 
_ black had come up a certain number of times, It was strange to look at her. 
* But in spite of her care and assiduity she guessed wrong, and the last two florins 
followed each other under the croupier’s rake, as he cried out with his inexorable voice, 
_ the winning color and number. She gave a sigh, a shrug with her shoulders, which 
were already too much out of her gown, and dashing the pin through the card on to 
the table, sat thrumming it for a while. Then she looked round her, and saw Georgy’s 
honest face staring at the scene. The little samp! what business had he to be there ? 
, When she saw the boy, at whuse 
_ face she looked hard through her 
shining eyes and mask, she said, 
_ ‘Monsieur n'est pas joueur 2" 
_ “* Non, madame,’’ said the boy , but 
she must have known, from his accent, 
of what country he was, for she an- 
swered him with a slight foreign tone. 
- **You have nevare played—will you 
_ do me a littl’ favor?” 
; ““Whatis it?’ said Georgy, blush- 
ing again. Mr. Kirsch was at work 
for his part at the rouge et noir, and 
did not see his young master. 

** Play this for me, if you please; 
put it on any number, any number,”’ 
_ And she took from her bosom a purse, 
and out of it a gold piece, the only 
coin there, and she put it into 
George’s hand. The boy laughed, 
_ and did as he was bid. 

_ The number came up sure enough. 

_ There is a power that arranges that, 
_ they say, for beginners. 

“*Thank you,’’ said she, pulling 
' the money toward her ; “‘ thank you. 

What is your name?’’ 

‘My name’s Osborne,”’ said Georgy, and was fingering in his own pockets for 
_ dollars, and just about to make a trial, when the major, in his uniform, and Jos, ex 


_ tainment stupid, and preferring the fun at the Stadthaus, had quitted the palace ball 
earlier; but it is probable the major and Jos had gone home and found the hoy’s ab- 
sence, for the former instantly went up to him, and taking him by the shoulder, pulled 
him briskly back from the place of temptation. Then, looking round the room, he 


_ bring Mr. George to such a place. 
“Tl faut s'amuser, parbleu. Je ne suis pas au service de monsteur.”” 


_ tented himself with drawing away George, and asking Jos if he would come away. pote 
4 now ; and looking on much interested at the game. : Me : 
“‘ Hadn’t you better come, Jos,”’ the major said, ** with George and me ?”’ 


son of modesty, which he thought ought to be preserved before the boy, Dobbin did 
_ not care to remonstrate with Jos, but left him and walked home with Georgy. 

+ Did you play ?”” asked the major, when they were out, and on their way home. 
The boy said ‘‘ No.” pee? 
es Meaghan your word of honor as a gentleman, that you never will. 


66 


, by the example of Georgy’s own father, had he liked to say anything that 
on the other’s memory. When he had housed him he went to bed, and 


marquis, from the court ball, made their appearance. Other people finding the enter. 


saw Kirsch employed as we have said, and going up to him asked how he dared to | 
“* Laisses-moi tranguille,’’ said Mr. Kirsch, very much excited by play and wine... 
Seeing his condition, the major did not choose to argue with the man; but con- 


was standing close by the lady in the mask, who was playing with pretty good luck | 


““T’'ll stop and go home with that rascal, Kirsch,’’ Jos said ; and for the same rea- _ 


Thy ?’’ said the boy ; *’ it seems very good fun.’ And, in a very eloquent and | 
anner, the major showed him why he shouldn't, and would have enforced | 


ay 
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saw his light, in the little room outside of Amelia’s, presently disappear. Amelia’s fol- 
lowed half an hour afterward. I don’t know what made the major note it so ac- 
curately. 

Jos, however, remained behind over the play-table; he was no gambler, but not 
averse to the little excitement of the sport'‘now and then ; and he had some Napoleons 
chinking in the embroidered pockets of his court waistcoat. He put down one over the © 
fair shoulder of the little gambler before him, and they won. She made a little move- 
ment to make room for him by her side, and just took the skirt of her gown from a va- 
cant chair there. 

‘Come and give me good luck,”’ she said, still in a foreign accent, quite different 
from that frank and perfectly English ‘‘ Thank you,’’ with which she had saluted 
Georgy’s coup in her favor. The portly gentleman, looking round to see that nobody of 
rank observed him, sat down ; he muttered : ‘‘ Ah, really, well now, God bless my soul. 
I’m very fortunate; I’m sure to give you good fortune,’’ and other words of compli- 
ment and confusion. 

‘“Do you play much ?’’ the foreign mask said. ; 

‘“‘T put a Nap or two down,”’ said Jos, with a superb air, flinging down a gold piece. 

‘Ves; ay nap ‘after'dinner,’” said’ the mask, archly. But Jos looking frightened, 
she continued, in her pretty French accent, ‘You do not play towin. No moredo I. 

I play to forget, but cannot.’ I cannot forget old times, monsieur. Your little nephew 
is the image of his ‘father; and you~-you are not changed—but yes, you are. Every- © 
body changes, everybody forgets ; nobody has any heart.”’ i | 

“* Good God, who is it ?’”” asked Jos, in‘a flutter. 

“’Can’t you guess, Joseph’ Sedley ?”” said the little woman in a sad voice, and un- — 
doing her mask, she looked'at him: \** You have forgotten me.”’ ‘ 

“ Good heavens ! Mrs. Crawley !’’ gasped out Jos. . 

‘“Rebecca,’’! said the other, putting her hand on his; but she followed the game © 
still, all the time she was looking at him. a4 

‘Tam stopping at the Elephant,” she continued. ‘‘ Ask for Madame de Raudon, ~ 
I saw my dear Amelia to-day ; how pretty she looked, and how happy! So do you 1% 
Everybody but me, who am wretched, Joseph Sedley.’’ And she put her money over ; 
from the red to the black, as if by a chance movement of her hand, and while she was — 
wiping her eyes with a pocket-handkerchief fringed with torn lace. Ports | 

The red came up again, and she lost the whole of that stake. »‘‘ Come away,’’ she — 
said. ‘Come with me a little+we are old friends, are we not, dear Mr..Sedley?’’... 

And Mr. Kirsch having lost’all his money by this time, followed his master out into | 
the moonlight, where the illuminations were winking out, and the transparency over . 
our mission was scarcely visible. id baad . 
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E must pass over a part of Mrs. Rebecca Crawley’s biography © 
with that lightness and delicacy which the world demands 
—thé moral world, that has, perhaps, no particular objec- 
tion to vice, but an insuperable repugnance to hearing vice 
called ‘by its proper name.» There: are things we do and 
’ know perfectly well in Vanity Fair, though we never speak 
“of them; as the Ahrimanians worship the:devil, but don’t 
“mention him; and‘a polite public will no more bear to-read © 
“an authentic description ‘of vice than a truly refined English 
or American female will permit the word breeches: to be 
pronounced ‘in her'chaste hearing.» And yet, madam, both — 
‘are walking the world before our faces every day, without 
“much ‘shocking us. If! you were to: blush. every tin 
went’ by, what’ complexions ‘you: would.have!, | 
when their naughty names are called out that. 
> has any occasion to show alarmoor sense:of 
“*" has been the! wish ‘of! the present writer, 
Pe. -, story, deferentially to submit to, the fashion 

vailing, and only to hint at’the existence of ‘wickedness ‘in’ a light, eas 
manner, so that nobody’s fine feelings’ may be offended. 1 defy any: 


rs 
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our Becky, who has certainly some vices, has not been presented to the public in a per- 
_ fectly genteel and inoffensive manner. In-describing this syren, singing and smiling, 

coaxing and cajoling, the author, with modest pride, asks his readers all round, has he 

once forgotten the laws of politeness, and. showed the monster’s hideous tail above 
water? No! Those who like may peep down under the waves that are pretty trans- 
parent, and see it writhing and twirling, diabolically hideous and slimy, flapping 
among bones, or curling round corpses; but above the water-line, I ask, has not every- 
_ thing been proper, agreeable, and) decorous, and has any the most squeamish immoral- 
_ ist in Vanity Fair aright to cry fie! When, however, the syren disappears and dives 
_ below, down among the dead men, the water of course grows turbid_over her, and it is 
_ labor: lost to look into it ever so curiously. They look pretty enough when they sit 
upon a rock, twanging their harps and combing their hair, and sing, and beckon to you 
_ tocome and hold the looking-glass ;, but when they sink into their native element, de- 
. pend on it, those mermaids are about no good, and we, had best not examine the fiend- 
ish marine cannibals, revelling and feasting on their wretched pickled victims. And 
_ so, when Becky is out of the way, be sure that she is not particularly well employed, 
and that the less that is said about her doings is in fact the better. 
E If we were to give a full account of her proceedings during a couple of years that 
followed after the Curzon Street catastrophe, there might be some reason for people to 
4 say this book was improper. The actions of very vain, heartless, pleasure-seeking peo- 
_ ple are very often improper (as are many of yours, my friend with the grave face and 
. spotless reputation ;—but that is merely by the way) ; and what are those of a woman 
F without faith—or love—or character? And i am inclined to think that there was a 
_ period in Mrs. Becky’s life, when she was seized, not by remorse, but by a kind of de- 
_ spair, and absolutely neglected her person, and did not even care for her reputation, 
A This abattement and degradation did not take place all at once ; it was brought about 
_ by degrees, after her calamity, and after many struggles to keep up—as a man who 
goes overboard hangs on to a spar while any hope is left, and then flings it away and 
goes down, when he finds that struggling is in vain. 

She lingered about London while her husband was making preparations for his de- 
parture to his seat of government ; and it is believed, made, more than one attempt to 
see her brother-in-law, Sir Pitt Crawley, and to work, upon his feelings, which she had 
almost enlisted in her favor. As Sir Pitt:and:Mr. Wenham were walking down to the 
House of Commons, the latter spied Mrs, Rawdon in a black veil, and lurking near the 
palace of the legislature. She sneaked away when her eyes met those of Wenham, and 
indeed never succeeded in her designs upon the baronet, Shy 

Probably Lady Jane interposed. I have heard that, she quite astonished her hus- — 
band by the spirit which she exhibited in this quarrel, and her determination to disown 
Mrs. Becky. Of her own movement, she invited Rawdon to come and stop in Gaunt 
Street until his departure for Coventry Island, knowing that with him for a guard Mrs. 
Becky would not try to force her door ; and she looked curiously at the superscriptions 
of all the letters which arrived for Sir Pitt; lest he and his sister-in-law should be corre- 

_ sponding. Not but that Rebecca could have written had she a mind ; but she did not 
try to see or to write to Pitt at his own house, and after one or two attempts consented 
to his demand that the correspondence regarding her conjugal differences should be car- 
ried on by lawyers only. ; ie , 

The fact was, that Pitt’s mind had been poisoned against her. A short time after 
Lord Steyne’s accident Wenham had been with the baronet ; and\ given him such a bi- 
ography of Mrs. Becky as had astonished the member for Queen’s Crawley. He knew 
everything regarding her ; who her father was ; 1n what jyear her mother danced at the 
opera ; what had been her previous history, and what her conduct during her married 
life: as I have no doubt that the greater part of the story was false and dictated by in- 
‘terested malevolence, it shall not be repeated here, But Becky was left with a sad sad 
reputation in the esteem of a country gentleman and relative who had been once rather 
partial to her, | fiomnA a a 2: ae 
"The revenues of the Governor of Coventry Island are not large. A part of them 
were set aside by his excellency for the payment of certain outstanding debts and lia- 

‘bilities, the charges incident on his high situation required considerable expense ; 
finally, it was found that he could not spare to his wife more than ‘three hundred 


~ pounds a year, which he proposed to pay to her on an undertaking that she would 
never trouble him. Otherwise: scandal, separation,, Doctors’ Commons would ensue. 

~ But it was Mr. Wenham’s business, Lord Steyne’s business, Rawdon’s, everybody’s—to 
ge ou . of the country, and hush up a most disagreeable affair. Pi i he 

ras probably so much occupied in arranging . these affairs of business with her 

i’s lawyers, that she forgot to take any step whatever about her son, the little 


om 
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Rawdon, and did not even once propose to go and see him, That young gentleman 
was consigned to the entire guardianship of his aunt and uncle, the former of whoim ~ 
had always possessed a great share of the child's affection. His mamma wrote hima 
neat letter from Boulogne when she quitted England, in which she requested him to ~ 
mind his book, and said she was going to take a continental tour, during which she 
would have the pleasure of writing to him agaia. But she never did for a year after- 


“ward, and not, indeed, until Sir Pitt’s only boy, always sickly, died of whooping-cough 


and measles—then Rawdon’s mamma wrote the most affectionate composition to her — 
darling son, who was made heir of Queen’s Crawley by this accident, and drawn more © 
closely than ever to the kind lady, whose tender heart had already adopted him. Raw- — 


‘don Crawley, then grown a tall, fine lad, blushed when he got the letter. ‘‘ Oh, Aunt — 


Jane, you are my mother!’’ he said; ‘‘and not—and not that one.”’ But he wrote 
back a kind and respectful ietter to Mrs. Rebecca, then living at a boarding-house at ~ 
Florence. But we are advancing matters. 

Our darling Becky’s first flight was not very far. She perched upon the French ~ 
coast at Boulogne, that refuge of so much exiled English innocence ; and there lived ~ 
in rather a genteel, widowed manner, with a femme de chambre and a couple of rooms, 
at a hotel. She dined at the able a'hdte, where peoole thought her very pleasant, and © 
where she entertained her neighbors by stories of her brother, Sir Pitt, and her great 
London acquaintance ; talking that easy, fashionable slipslop, which has so much ~ 
effect upon certain folks of small breeding. She passed with many of them for a per- — 
son of importance; she gave little tea-parties in her private room, and shared in the 4 
innocent amusements of the place—in sea-bathing, and in jaunts in open carriages, in | 
strolls on the sands, and in visits to the play. Mrs, Burjoice, the printer’s lady, who © 
was boarding with her family at the hotel for the summer, and to whom her Burjoice ~ 
‘came of a Saturday and Sunday, voted her charming, until that little rogue of a Bur- 
joice began to pay her too much attention. But there was nothing in the story, only 
that Becky was always affable, easy, and good-natured—and with men especially. _ 

Numbers of people were going abroad as usual at the end of the season, and Becky 
had plenty of opportunites of finding out by the behavior of her acquaintances of the 
great I.ondon world the opinion of “society ’’ as regarded her conduct. One day it 
was Lady Partlet and her daughters whom Becky confronted as she was walking mod- 
estly on Boulogne pier, the cliffs of Albion shining in the distance across the deep blue 
‘sea. Lady Partlet marshalled all her daughters round her with a sweep of her parasol, 
and retreated from the pier darting savage glances at poor little Becky who stood alone 
there. 

On another day the packet came in. It had been blowing fresh, and it always 
suited Becky’s humor to see the droll woe-begone faces of the people as they emerged 
from the boat. Lady Slingstone happened to be on board this day. Her ladyship 
had been exceedingly ill in her carriage, and was greatly exhausted and scarcely fit to 
walk up the plank from the ship to the pier. But all her energies rallied the instant 
she saw Becky smiling roguishly under a pink bonnet; and giving her a glance of 
scorn, such as would have shrivelled up inost women, she walked into the custom house — 
quite unsupported. Becky only laughed ; but I don’t think she liked it. She felt she — 
was alone, quite alone ; and the far-off shining cliffs of England were impassable to. her. 
_. The behavior of the men had undergone too i don’t know what change. Grin- 
stone showed his teeth and laughed in her face with a familiarity that was not pleasant. 
Little Bob Suckling, who was cap in hand to herthree months before, and would walka 
milein the rain to see for her carriage in the line at Gaunt House, was talking to Fitzoof 
of the guards (Lord Heehaw's son) one day upon the jetty, as Becky took her walk 
there. Little Bobby nodded to her over his shoulder, without moving his hat, and 
continued his conversation with the heir of Heehaw.” Tom Raikes tried to walk into” 
her sitting-room at the inn with a cigar in his mouth ; but she closed the door upon 
him and would have locked it only that his fingers were inside. She began to feel that 
she was very lonely indeed. ‘*If /e’d been here,”’ she said, ‘‘ those cowards would 
mever have dared to insult me.’’ She thought about “‘ him ’’ with great sadness, and 
perhaps longing—about his honest, stupid, constant kindness and fidelity ; his uever- 
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ceasing obedience ; his good-humor ; his bravery and courage. Very likely she. tied, 


for she was particularly lively, and had put on a little extra rouge when she came down 

to dinner. Said at chk Hae ola ae 
_. She rouged regularly now; and—and her maid got cognac for her besides that 

which was charged in the hotel bill. aint olan SARS ior 

; Perhaps the insults of the men were not, however, so intolerable to | ym- 

pathy of certain women. Mrs. Crackenbury and Mrs. Washington 1 

through Boulogne on their way to Switzerland. (The party were Protecte 
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Horner, young Beaumoris, and of course old Crackenbury, and Mrs. White’s little 

girl.) _They-did not avoidher, They giggled, cackled, tattled, condoled, consoled, and 

patronized her until they drove her almost wild with rage. To be patronized by them ! 

she thought, as they went away simpering after kissing her. And she heard Beau- 
- moris’s laugh ringing on the stair, and quite knew well how to interpret his hilarity. 

It was after this visit that Becky, who had paid her weekly bills, Becky who had 
made herself agreeable to everybody in the house, who smiled at the landlady, called 
the waiters ‘‘ monsieur,’’ and paid the chambermaids in politeness and apologies, what 
far more than compensated for a little niggardliness in point of money (of which Becky 
never was free), that Becky, we say, received a notice to quit fromthe landlord, who 
had been told by some one that she was quite an unfit person to have at his hotel, where 
English lades would not sit down with her. And she was forced to fly into lodgings, 
of which the dulness and solitude-were most wearisome to her. 

Still she held up, in spite-of these rebuffs, and tried to make a character for herself, 
and conquer scandal. She went to church very regularly, and sang louder than any- 

body there. She took up the cause of the widows of the shipwrecked fishermen, and 
_ gave work and drawings for the Quashyboo Mission ; she subscribed to the assembly 
~ and wouldn't waltz. In a word, she did everything that was respectable, and that is 
why we dwell upon this part of her career with more fondness than upon subsequent 
parts of her history, which are not so pleasant. She saw people avoiding her, and still 
laboriously smiled upon them; you never could suppose from her countenance what 
pangs of humiliation she might be enduring inwardly. | 


¥ 

: Her history was afterall amystery. Parties were divided about her. Some people, 
_ who took the trouble to busy themselves in the matter, said that she was the criminal ; 
_ while others vowed that she was as innocent as a lamb, and that her odious husband 
was in fault. She won over a good many by bursting into tears about her boy, and ex- 
_ hibiting the most frantic grief when his name was mentioned, or she saw anybody like 
him. She gained good Mrs. Alderney’s heart in that way, who was rather the Queen of 
Z . British Boulogne, and gave the most dinners and balls of all the residents there, by 
weeping when Master Alderney came from Dr. Swishtail’s academy to pass his holi-. 
a days with his mother. ‘‘ He and her Rawdon were of the same age, and so like,” 
_ Becky said, in a voice choking with agony ; whereas there was five years’ difference be- 
f tween the boys’ ages, and no more likeness between them than between my respected 
reader and his humble servant. Wenham, when he was going abroad, on his way to 


Kissingen to join Lord Steyne, enlightened Mrs. Alderney on this point, and told her 
how he was much more able to describe little Rawdon than his mamma, who noto- 
riously hated him, and never saw him ; how he was thirteen years old, while little Al- 
derney was but nine; fair, while the other darling was dark—in a word, caused the 
lady in question to repent of her good hurnor. 

Whenever Becky made a little circle for herself with incredible toils and labor, 
somebody came and swept it down rudely, and she had all her work to. begin over 
again. It was very hard ; very hard ; lonely and disheartening. 

There was Mrs. Newbright, who took her up for some time, attracted by the sweet- 
ness of her singing at church, and by her proper views upon serious subjects, concern- 
ing which in former days, at Queen’s Crawley, Mrs. Becky had had a good deal of in- 
struction. Well, she not only took tracts, but she read them. She worked flannel pet- 
ticoats for the Quashyboos—cotton night-caps for the Cocoanut Indians—painted hand- 
screens for the Conversion of the pope and the Jews—sat under Mr. Rowls on ‘Wednes- 
days, Mr. Huggleton on Thursdays, attended two Sunday services at church, besides 
Mr. Bawler, the Darbyite, in the evening, and all in vain, Mrs. Newbright had occa- 
sion to correspond with the Countess of Southdown about the Warmingpan | Fund for 
the Feejee Islanders (for the management of which admirable charities both these ladies 
formed part of a female committee), and having mentioned her “* sweet friend,’’ Mrs. 
Rawdon Crawley, the dowager countess wrote back such a letter regarding Becky, with 
such particulars, hints, facts, falsehoods, and general comminations, that intimacy be- 
tween Mrs. Newbright and Mrs. Crawley ceased forthwith ; and all the serious world 
of Tours, where this misfortune took place, immediately parted company with the rep- 
- robate. Those who know the English colonies abroad know that we carry with us 
_ our pride, pills, prejudices, Harvey-sauces, cayenne-peppers, and other lares, making a 
little Britain wherever we settle down. _— . be Ss 
__--_- From one colony to another Becky fled uneasily. From Boulogne to Dieppe, from 

_ Dieppe to Caen, from Caen to Tours—trying with all her might to be repecte Dep be 
~ alas! always found out,some day or other, and pecked out of the cage by the real 
dawss. ; ; 
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0k Eagles took her up at one of these places—a woman without a blemish ~ 
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in her character, and a house in Portman Square. She was staying at the hotel at Di- 
eppe, whither Becky fled, and they made each other's acquaintance first at sea, where 
they were swimming together, and subsequently at the /ad/e a'héte of the hotel. Mrs. 
Eagles had heard—who indeed had not ?—some of the scandal of the Steyne affair ; but — 
after a conversation with Becky, she pronounced that Mrs. Crawley was an angel, her 
husband a ruffian, Lord Steyne an unprincipled wretch, as everybody knew, and the 
whole case against Mrs. Crawley an infamous and wicked conspiracy of that rascal 
Wenham. ‘If you were a man of any spirit, Mr. Eagles, you would box the wretch’s 
ears the next time you see him at the club,’’ she said to her husband. But Eagles was 
only a quiet old gentleman, husband to Mrs, Eagles, with a taste for geology, and not 
tall enough to reach anybody’s ears. 
The Eagles then patronized Mrs. Rawdon, took her to live with her at her own 
house at Paris, quarrelled with the ambassador's wife because she would not receive 
her protégéé, and did all that lay in woman’s power to’ keep Becky straight in the paths 
of virtue and good repute. IVR BOs 
Becky was very respectable and orderly at first, but the life of humdrum virtue 
grew utterly tedious to her before long. It was the same routine every day, the same 
dulness and comfort, the same drive over the same stupid Bois de Boulogne, the same 
company of an evening, the same Blair’s sermon of a Sunday night—the same opera 
always being acted over and over again ; Becky was dying of weariness, when, luckily 
for her, young Mr. Eagles came from Cambridge, and his mother, seeing the impression 
which her little friend made upon him, straightway gave Becky warning. i 
Then she tried keeping house with a female friend; then the double ménage began 
to quarrel and get into debt. Then she determined upon a boarding-house existence, 
and lived for some time at that famous mansion kept by Madame de Saint Amour, in the 
Rue Royale, at Paris, where she began exercising her graces and fascinations upon the 
shabby dandies and fly-blown beauties who frequented her landlady’s salons. Becky 
loved society, and, indeed, could no more exist without it than an opium-eater without 
his dram, and she was happy enough at the period of her boarding-house life. “‘ The 
women here are as amusing as those in May Fair,’’ she told an old London friend who 
met her—‘‘ only their dresses are not quite so fresh. The men wear cleaned gloves, and 
- are sad rogues, certainly, but they are not worse than Jack This, and Tom That. The ~ 
mistress of the house is a little vulgar, but I don’t think she is so vulgar as Lady . 
and here she named the name of a great leader of fashion that I would die rather 
than reveal. In fact, when you saw Madame de Saint Amour’s rooms lighted up of a — 
night, men with plagues and cordons at the ecarté tables, and the women at a little dis- 
tance, you might fancy yourself for a while in good society, and that madame was a 
real countess. Many people did so fancy ; and Becky was for a while one of the most 
dashing ladies of the countess’s salons. vii 
But it is probable that her old creditors of 1815 found her out and caused her to 
leave Paris, for the poor little woman was forced to fly from the city rather suddenly ; — 
and went thence to Brussels.) > 3 bees: @ 
How well she remembered the place! She grinned as she looked up at the little 
entresol which she had occupied; and thought of the Bareacres family, bawling for 
horses and flight, as their carriage stood in’ the porte-cochére of the hotel. She went to — 
Waterlvo ‘and to ‘Laeken, where George’ Osborne’s monument much struck her. She 
made a little sketch of it. “‘* That poor Cupid !’’ she said ; ‘‘ how dreadfully he was in 
love with me, and what a’ fool he was! I wonder whether little Emmy is alive. It 
was a good little creature ; and that fat brother of hers. I have his funny fat picture 
still among my papers. They were kind, simple people.’’ 1o¥riade Magy tote 
At Brussels Becky arrived, recommended by Madame de Saint Amour to her friend, 
Madame la Comtesse de Borodino, widow of Napoleon’s General, the famous Count:de — 
Borodino, who was left with no resource by the deceased hero but that of a sable a’ héte 
and an éarté table. Second‘rate dandies and rowes, widow ladies who always havea 
law-suit, and very simple Enelish folks, who fancy they see ‘* continental society ’’ at 
these houses, put down their money, or ate their meals, at Madame de Borodino'’s ta- 
bles. The gallant young fellows treated the company round to:champagne at the Zadle 
@héte, rode out with the women, or hired horses on country excursions, clubbed money © 
to take boxes at the play or theopera, betted over the fair shoulders of the ladies,at 
the écarté tables, and wrote home to their parents, in Devonshire, about their felicitou 
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introduction to foreign society. ad Ds dc rodwrd boilovend dag ibas | 
Here, as at Paris, Becky was a boarding-house queen ; and ruled in select pensions. — 
She never refused the champagne, or the bouquets, or the drives into the coun - 


the private boxes ; but what she preferred was the ¢carté at night—and she 
daciously, First she played only fora little, then for five-franc’ pieces, then 
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leons, then for notes; then she would not be able to pay her month's fension ; then she 
borrowed from the young gentlemen ; then she got into cash again, and bullied Ma- 
dame de Borodino, whom she had coaxed and wheedled before ; then she was playing 
for ten sous ata time, and. in’ a dire state of poverty; then her quarter's allowance 
would come in, and she would pay off Madame de Borodino’s score; and would once 
more take the cards against Monsieur de Rossignol, or the Chevalier de Raff. 

When Becky left Brussels, the sad truth is, that she owed three months’ pension to 
Madame de Borodino, of which-fact, and of the gambling, and of the drinking, and of 
the going down on her knees to the Reverend Mr. Muff, ministre Anglican, and bor- 
rowing money of him, and of her { 
coaxing and flirting with Milor ll 
_ Noodle, son of Sir Noodle, pupil of Air i 
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the Rev. Mr. Muff, whom she used F 

to take into her private room; and \ I 

of whom she won large sums at 

écarté—of which fact, I. say, and of 
a hundred of her other knaveries, 
» the Countess de Borodino informs 
every English person who stops at 
her establishment, and announces 
that Madame Rawdon was no bet- 
ter than a wipere. 

So our littke wanderer went 
about setting up her tent in various 
cities of Europe, as restless as Ulys- 
ses or Bampfylde Moore Carew. 
Her taste for disrespectability grew 
more and more remarkable.- She 
became a perfect Bohemian ere 
long, herding with people whom it 
would make your hair stand on end 
to meet. 

There is no town of any mark 
in Europe but it has its little colony 
of English raffs—men whose names 
Mr. Hemp the officer reads out 

eriodically at the sheriff's court— 
young gentlemen of very good fam- 
ily often, only that the latter dis- 
owns them ; frequenters of billiard- ; 
rooms and estaminets, patrons of foreign races and gaming-tables. They people 
the debtors’ prisons—they drink and swagger—they fight and brawl—they run away 
without ‘paying—they have duels with French; and German officers—they cheat 
Mc. Spooney at éarté—they get the money and drive off. to. Baden in magnificent 
britzskas—they try their infallible martingale, and, lurk about the tables with empty 
pockets, shabby bullies, penniless bucks, until, they can swindle a Jew banker with a 
sham bill of exchange, or find another Mr. Spooney to rob. The alternations of splen- 
dor and misery which these people undergo are very queer to view. Their life must, be 
one of great excitement. Becky—must it be owned ?—took to this life, and took to it 
not unkindly. She went about from town to town among these Bohemians., The lucky 
Mrs. Rawdon was known at every play-table in Germany. She and Madame de Cruche- 
cassée kept house at Florence together. It is said she was ordered out of Munich ; 
and my friend Mr. Frederick Pigeon avers that it was at her house at, Lausanne that he 
was hocussed at supper, and lost eight hundred pounds to, Major Loder and the Hon- 
orable Mr. Deuceace. We are bound, you see, to give some account of Becky’s biog- 
raphy; bat of this pact, the less, perhaps, that is said, the better... : 

They say that, when: Mrs. Crawley was ‘particularly down on her luck, she gave 
concerts and lessons in music here and there, There was a Madame de Raudon who 
certainly had a matinée: musicale at Wildbad, accompanied by Herr Spoff, premier pianist 
‘to the Hospodar of Wallachia, and my little friend, Mr. Eaves, who knew everybody, 
and had travelled everywhere, always used to declare that he was at Strasburg in the 
year 1830, when a certain Madame Rebecque made her appearance in the opera of the 
Dame Blanche, giving occasion to a furious ‘row in the theatre 'there. She was hissed off 
; € stage by the audience, partly from her own incompetency, but chiefly from the ill- 
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ympathy of some persons in the parquet (where the officers of the garrison had 
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their admissions) ; and Eaves was certain that the unfortunate débutante in question was — 
no other than Mrs. Rawdon Crawley. tate 
She was, in fact, no better than a vagabond upon this earth. When she got her 
money she gambled; when she had gambled it she was put to shifts to live ; who | 
knows how or by what means she succeeded? It is said that she was once seen at St. | 
Petersburg, but was summarily dismissed from that capital by the police, so that there . 
cannot be any possibility of truth in the report that she was a Russian spy at Toplitz — 
and Vienna afterward. Ihave even been informed that at Paris she discovered a rela- — 
tion of her own, no less a person than her maternal grandmother, who was not by any 
means a Montmorenci, but a hideous old box-opener at a theatre on the Boulevards. 
The meeting between them, of which other persons, as it is hinted elsewhere, seem to 
have been acquainted, must have been a very affecting interview. The present histo- 
rian can give no certain details regarding the event. : | 
‘It happened at Rome once, that Mrs. de Rawdon’s half-year’s salary had just 
been paid into the principal banker’s there, and, as everybody who had a balance of 
above five hundred scudi was invited ‘to the balls which this prince of merchants gave 
during the winter, Becky had the honor of a card, and appeared at one of the Prince 
and Princess Polonia's splendid evening entertainments. The princess was of the fam- 
ily of Pompili, lineally descended from the second king of Rome, and Egeria of the 
house of Olympus, while the prince’s grandfather, Alessandro Polonia, sold wash-balls, 
essences, tobacco, and pocket-handkerchiefs, ran errands for gentlemen, and lent 
money in a small way. All the great company in Rome thronged to his saloons— 
princes, dukes, ambassadors, artists, fiddlers, monsignori, young bears with their | 
leaders—every rank and condition of men. His balls blazed'with light and magnifi- 
cence—were resplendent with gilt frames (containing pictures) and dubious antiques; _ 
and the enormous gilt crown and arms of the princely owner, a gold mushroom on a 
crimson field (the color of the pockét-handkerchiefs which he sold), and the silver foun- 
tain of the Pompili family, shone all over the roof, doors, and panels of the house, and 
over the grand velvet baldaquins prepared to received popes and emperors: 
So Becky, who had arrived in the diligence from Florence, and was lodged ataninnin — 
avery modest way, got aicard for Prince Polonia’s entertainment, and her maid dressed — 
her with unusual care, and she went to this fine ball leaning on the arm of Major Loder, 
with. whom she happened to be travelling at the time (the same man who shot Prince _ 
Ravioli at Naples the next year, and was caned by Sir John Buckskin for carrying four 
kings in his hat besides those Wich he 
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used in playing at écarté): and this pair | 
went into the rooms together, and Becky : 
saw a number of old faces which she — 
remembered in happier days, when she © 
was not innocent, but not found out. | 
Major Loder knew a great number of 
foreigners, keen-looking,whiskered men, _ 
with dirty striped ribbons in their but- 
ton-holes, and a very small display of . 
linen; but his own countrymen, it might 
be remarked, eschewed the major. | 
Becky, too, knew some ladies here and — 
there—French widows, dubious Italian : 
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countesses, whose husbands had treated 
them ill—faugh—what shall we say, we 
who have moved among some of the 
finest company of Vanity Fair, of this 
refuse and sediment of rascals’? If we 
play, let it be with clean cards, and not 
with this dirty pack. But every man 
who has formed one of the innumerable 
army of travellers has’ seen these ma- 
rauding irregulars hanging on like 
: _ and Pistol, to the main force: 
pis. : _ the king’s colors and boastin 
asta ie -- commission, but pillaging: for “+ 

selves, and occasionally. gibbeted by the roadside, © 9) as a Nea 
Well, she was hanging on) the arm of Major. Loder, and taey went tn 
rooms together, and drank a great quantity of champagne at the buffet, whe 
ple, and especially the major’s irregular corps, struggled furiously for ref 
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which when the pair had had enough, they pushed on until they reached the duchess’s 
own pink velvet saloon, at the end of the suite of apartments (where the statue of the 
Venus is, and the great Venice looking-glasses, framed in silver), and where the princely 
family were entertaining their-most distinguished guests ata round table at supper. 
It was just such a little select banquet as that of which Becky recollected that she had 
partaken at Lord Steyne’s—and there he sat at Polonia’s table, and she saw him. 

The scar cut by the diamond.on his white, bald, shining forehead, made a burning 
red mark ; his red whiskers were dyed of a purple hue, which made his pale face look 
still paler. . He wore his collar and orders; his blue ribbon and garter. He was a 
_ greater prince than any there, though there was a reigning duke anda royal highness, 
_ with their princesses, and near his lordship-~was seated the beautiful Countess of Bella- 
donna, née de Glandier, whose husband (the Count Paolo della Belladonna), so well 
_ known for his brilliant entomological collections, had been long absent on a mission to 
the Emperor of Morocco. 
: When Becky beheld that familiar and illustrious face, how vulgar all of a sudden 
_ did Major Loder appear to her, and how that odious Captain Rook did smell of to- 
bacco! In one instant she reassumed her fine ladyship, and tried to look and feel as if 
p she was in May Fair once more. ‘' That woman looks stupid and ill-humored,’’ she 

thought ; ‘‘I am sure she can’t amuse him. No, he must be bored by her—he never 
was by me.’’ A hundred such touching hopes, fears, and memories palpitated in her 
little heart, as she looked with her brightest eyes (the rouge which she wore up to her 
_ eyelids made them twinkle) toward the great nobleman. Of a star and garter night 
_ Lord Steyne used also to put on his grandest manner, and to look and speak like a. 

great prince, as he was. Becky admired him smiling sumptuously, easy, lofty, and 
_ stately. Ah, d02 Diew, what a pleasant companion he was, what a brilliant wit, what a 
rich fund of talk, what a grand manner !—and she had exchanged this for Major Lo- 
der, reeking of cigars and brandy and water, and Captain Rook with his horse-jockey 
jokes and prize-ring slang, and their like. ** I] wonder whether he will know me,’’ she 
thought. Lord Steyne was talking and laughing with a;great and illustrious lady at 
his side, when he looked up and saw Becky. 

She was all over in a flutter as their eyes met, and she: put on the very best smile 
she could muster, and dropped him a little, timid, imploring courtesy. He stared 
aghast at her fora minute, as Macbeth might on beholding Banquo’s sudden appear- 
ance at his ball-supper ; and remained looking at her with open mouth, when that hor- 
rid Major Loder pulled her away. 

‘“Come away into the supper-room, Mrs. R.,"’\ was that gentleman's remark ; 
“‘ seeing these nobs grubbing away has made me peckish too. Let’s go and try the old 
eovernor’s champagne.’’ Becky thought the major had hada great deal too much al- 
ready. i 
The day after she went to walk on the Pincian Hill—the Hyde Park of the Roman 
idlers—possibly in hopes to have another sight of Lord Steyne.. But she met another 
acquaintance there: it was Mr. Fiche, his lordship’s confidential man, who came up 
' nodding to her rather familiarly, and putting his finger to his hat, ‘‘ 1] knew that ma- 
-. dame was here,’’ he said ; ‘‘ 1 followed her from herhotel. »I have some advice to give 
- madame.’’ Bia 3. ll | 

‘* From the Marquis of Steyne ?’’ Becky asked, resuming as much of her dignity as 
she could muster, and not a little agitated by hope and expectation. 

‘*No,’’ said the valet ; ‘‘ it is from me. Rome is very unwholesome.’’ 

‘‘ Not at this season, Monsieur Fiche—not till after Easter:”’ 

“7 tell madame it is unwholesome now. There is always malaria for some people. . 
That cursed marsh wind kills many at all seasons. Look, Madame Crawley, you were 
always don enfant, and I have an interest in you, parole a’ honneur. Be warned. Go away 
from Rome, I tell you—or you will be ill and GER Oe wi Ly et i 

Becky laughed, though in rage and fury. ** What! assassinate poor little me? 
she said. ‘‘ How romantic! Does my lord carry bravos for couriers, and'stilettos in 
the fourgons? Bah! I will stay, if but to plague him. Ihave those who will defend 
me while I am here.”’ a ' 

It was Monsieur Fiche’s turn to laugh now. ‘‘ Defend you,”’ he said, ‘‘ and who ? 
The major, the captain, any one of those gambling men whom madame sees, would take 
her life for a hundred louis. Weknow things abuut Major Loder (he is no more a ma- 
jor than I am my lord the marquis) which would send him to the galleys or worse. 
y ow everything, and have friends everywhere. We know whom you saw at 

, and what relations you found there. Yes, madame may stare, but we do. How 
jt that no minister on the continent would receive madame ? She has offended 
ly ; who never forgives—whose rage redoubled when he saw you. He was like 
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a madman last night when he came home. Madame de Belladonna made him a 
scene about you and fired off in one of her furies.”’ 

‘Oh, it was Madame de Belladonna, was it?’ Becky said, relieved a little, for 
the information she had just got had scared her. : 

‘‘ No—she does not matter—she is always jealous. I tell you it was monseigneur. 
You did wrong to show yourself to him. And if you stay here you will repent it. 
Mark my words, Go. Here is my lord's carriage ’’—and seizing Becky’s arm, he 
rashed down an alley of the garden as Lord Steyne’s barouche, blazing with heraldic 
devices, came whirling along the avenue, borne by the almost priceless horses, and 
bearing Madame de Belladonna lolling on the cushions, dark, sulky, and blooming, 
a King Charles in her lap, a white parasol swaying over her head, and old Steyne 
stretched at her side with a livid face and ghastly eyes. Hate, or anger, or desire, 
caused them to brighten now and then still; but ordinarily they gave no light, and 


seemed tired of looking out on a world of which almost all the pleasure and all the best — 


beauty had palled upon the worn-out, wicked old man. 2 

‘“Monseigneur has never recovered the shock of that night, never,” Monsieur 
Fiche whispered to Mrs. Crawley as the carriage flashed by, and she peeped out at it 
from behind the shrubs that hid her. ‘‘ That was a consolation at any tale, peky 
thought. WAN 

Whisthet my lord really had murderous intentions toward Mrs, Becky as Monsieur 
_ Fiche said—(since monseigneur’s death he has returned to his native country, where he 
lives much respected, and has purchased from his prince the title of Baron Ficci)—and 


_ the factotum objected to’ have to do with assassination ; or whether he simply had a 


commission to frighten Mrs. Crawley out of a city where his lordship proposed to pass 
the winter, and the sight of her would be eminently disagreeable to the great noble- 
man, is a point which has never been ascertained; but the threat had its effect upon 
the little woman, and she sought no more to intrude herself upon the presence of her 
old patron. mi cae OEE 
Everybody knows the melancholy end of that nobleman, which befell at Naples 
two months after the French Revolution of 1830; when’ the Most Honorable George 
Gustavus, Marquis of Steyne, Earl of Gaunt and of Gaunt Castle, in the Peerage of 
Ireland, Viscount Hellborough, Baron Pitchley and Grillsby, a knight of the most no- 
ble Order of the Garter, of the Golden Fleece of Spain, of the Russian Order of St. 
Nicholas of the First Class, of the Turkish Order of the Crescent, First Lord of the 
' Powder Closet and Groom of the Back Stairs, Colonel of the Gaunt or Regent’s Own 
Regiment of Militia, a Trustee of the British Museum, an eider Brother of the Trinity 
House, a Governor of the White Friars, and D.C.L.—died after a series of fits, brought 
on, as the papers said, by the shock occasioned ‘to his lordship’s sensibilities by the 
downfall of the ancient French monarchy. ( . ibs 
An eloquent catalogue appeared in a weekly print, describing his virtues, his mag- 
nificence, his talents, and his good actions. His sensibility, his attachment to the illus- 
trious House of ‘Bourbon, with which he claimed an alliance, were such that he could 
not survive the misfortunes of his august kinsmen. His body was buried at Naples, 
and his heart—that heart which always beat with every generous and noble emotion— 
was brought back to Castle Gaunt ina silver urn. ‘‘In him,’’ Mr. Wagg said,‘ the 
poor and the fine arts have lost a beneficent patron, society one of its most brilliant or- 
naments, and England one of her loftiest patriots and statesmen,”’ etc., etc. ris “ay 
His will was a good deal disputed, and an attempt was made to force from Madame 
de Belladonna the celebrated jewel called the *‘ Jew’s-eye’’ diamond, which his lord- 


ship always wore on his forefinger, and which it was said that she removed from it © 


after his lamented demise. But his confidential friend and attendant, Monsieur Fiche, 
proved that the ring had been presented to the said Madame de Belladonna two days 
before the marquis’s death; as were the bank-notes, jewels, Neapolitan and French 
bonds, etc. found in his lordship’s secretaire, and claimed by his heirs from that 


jured wonian. 
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CHAPTER TRY. 
FULL OF BUSINESS AND PLEASURE, 


HE day after the meeting at the play-table, Jos had him- 
self arrayed with unusual care and splendor, and with- 
out thinking it necessary to say a word to any member 
of his family regarding the occurrences of the previous 
night, or asking for their company in his walk, he sal- 
lied forth at an early hour, and was presently seen 
making inquiries at the door of the Elephant Hotei. 
In consequence of the /é/es the house was full of com- 
pany, the tables in the street were already surrounded 
by persons smoking and drinking the national small 
beer, the public 100ms were in a cloud of smoke ; and 
Mr. Jos having, in his pompous way, and with his 
clumsy German, made inquiries for the person of 
whom he was in search, was directed to the very top 


Bh a ee be ie 


travelling pedlers had lived, and were exhibiting 
their jewelry and brocades-—-above the second-floor 
apartments, occupied. by the eat major of the gambling 
firm—above the. third-floor rooms, tenanted by the 
band. of renowned Bohemian vaulters and tumblers ; 


_ tradesmen, and country-folks, come in for the festival, Becky, had found a little nest— 
as dirty a little refuge as ever beauty lay hid in. 

Becky liked the life.. She was at home with everybody,in the place—pedlers, punt- 
ers, tumblers, students, and all. She was.of a wild, roving nature, inherited from 
father and mother, who were both Bohemians by taste and circumstance ; if a lord was 
not by, she would talk to his courier with the greatest pleasure ; the din, the stir, the 


en we ay PD ee 
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poor tumblers, the sowrnois talk of the gambling-table officials, the songs and swagger 
of the students, and the general buzz/and hum of the place, had pleased and tickled the 
little woman, even when her luck was down, and she had not wherewithal to pay her 
bill. How pleasant was all the bustle to her now that her purse was full of the money 
which little Georgy had won for her the night before !,, . 
As: Jos came creaking and puffing up the final stairs, and was speechless when he 
got to the landing, and began to wipe, his face and then to look for No..92, the room 
_ where he was directed to seek for the person he wanted, the door of the opposite cham- 
* ber, No. go, was open, and a.student, in jack-boots anda dirty schlafrock, was lying 
on the bed smoking a long pipe; while another student in long yellow hair, and a 


ing through the key-hole supplications to the person within, .. ’ 

“Go away,”’ said a well-known voice, which made Jos thrill, ‘‘ 1 expect somebody ; 
I expect my grandpapa. He mustn't see you there.’’ 6 
“* Angel Englinderinn !’’. bellowed the kneeling student with the whity-brown ring- 

lets and large’ finger-ring, ‘‘ do. take compassion upon;us.. Make an appointment. 

Dine with me and Fritz at the inn in the park. .We.will have roast pheasants and 
porter, plum-pudding and French wine. We shall die if you don’t.” 
“That we will,’ said the young nobleman on the. bed ; and this colloquy Jos over- 
_ heard, though he did not comprehend it, for the reason that he had never studied the 
language in which it was carried on. ele 

“Mewmero kattervang dooze, si vous plait,’ Jos said, in his grandest manner, when he 
_ was able to speak. ; J j 
* Quater fang tooce !’’ said the student, starting up, and he bounced into his own 
nm. where he locked the door, and where Jos heard him laughing with his comrade 


_ The gentleman from Bengal was standing disconcerted by this incident, when the 
yor of the 92 opened of itself, and Becky’s little head peeped out full of archness and 

She lighted on Jos. “It’s you,’’ she said, coming out. — ‘‘ How I have been 
for you!. Stop! not yet—in one minute you shall come in.’’ In that instant 


of the house—above the first-floor rooms where some 


and so on to the little cabins of the roof, where, among students, bag-men, small _ 


drink, the smoke, the tattle of the Hebrew pedlers, the solemn, braggart ways ofthe , 


braided coat, exceeding smart and dirty too, was actually on his knees at:No. 92, bawl-- 


. _ 
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she put a rouge-pot, a brandy bottle, and a plate cf broken meat into the bed, gave 
one smooth to her hair, and finally let in her visitor. ; 

She had, by way of morning robe a pink domino, a trifle faded and sciled, and ; 
marked here and there with pomatum ; but her arms shone out from the loose sleeves = 
of the dress very white and | 
fair, and it was tied round. 
her little waist,,so as not ill 
to set off the trim little figure 
of the wearer. She led Jos 
by the hand into her garret. — 
“Come ih} s'ie Sarg: 
‘Come, and talk tome. Sit 
yonder on the chair;” and ~ 
she gave the civilian’s handa ~ 
little squeeze, and laughingly — 
placed him upon it. As for 
herself, she placed herself on 
the bed—not on the bottle 
and plate, you may be sure— . 
on which Jos might have re- 
_posed, had he chosen that — 

PP Rwnbs: ays i} seat ; and so there she sat and 
=| 4 QO Re 4 ee talked with her old admirer. 

rj In ay) ‘““How little years have 
changed you,’”’ she said, with 
a look of ,tender interest. 
‘‘T should have known you 
anywhere. What a comfort 
S Ais it is among strangers to see 
SN PANT ae once more the frank, honest 
f his face of an old friend !” 

The frank, honest face, to 
tell the truth, at this moment 
bore any expression but one 
of openness and honesty ; it 
was, on the contrary, much 
perturbed and puzzled in 
ml look. Jos was surveying the 
queer little apartment in which he found his old flame. One of her gowns hung 
over the bed, another depending from a hook of the door; her bonnet obscured 
half the looking-glass, on which, too, lay the prettiest little pair of bronze boots; a 
French novel was on the table by the bedside, with a candle, not of wax. Becky 
thought’ of popping that into the bed, too, but she only prt in the little paper night- 
cap with which she had put the candle out on going to sleep. 

‘**T should have known you''anywhere,’’ she continued ; ‘‘a woman never forgets 
some things. And you were the first man I ever—I ever saw.” 

‘“ Was I, really ?’’ said Jos. ‘‘‘ God bless my soul, you—you don’t say so.” 

** When I came with your sister from Chiswick, I was scarcely more than a child,”’ 
Becky'said. ‘‘ How is that dear love? Oh, her husband was a sad wicked man, and 
of course it was of me that the poor dear was jealous. As if I cared about him, 
heigho ! when there was somebody—but no—don’t let us talk of old times ;’’ and she 
passed her handkerchief with the tattered ldce across her eyelids. ; 

“Is not this a strange place,”’ she continued, ‘‘ for a woman, who has lived in 
very different world too, to be found in? I have had so many griefs and wrongs, Jo- 
seph Sedley, I have been made to suffer so cruelly, that I am almost made mad some- 
times. J can’t stay still in any place, but wander about always restless and unhappy. 
All my friends have been false to me—all. There is no such thing as an honest man in- 
the world. I was the truest wife that ever lived, though I married my husband out of — 
pique, because somebody else—but never mind that. I was true, and he trampled ~ 
upon me, and deserted me. I was'the fondest mother. I had but one child, one dar- 
ling, one hope, one joy, which I held to my heart with a mother’s affection, which 1 
my life, my prayer, my—my blessing; and they—they tore it from me—tore 
me ;’’ and’ she put her hand to her heart with a passionate gesture of despair, 
her face for a moment on the bed. 4194 ¢ NS Pl AEs 

The brandy-bottle inside clinked up against the plate which held the c 
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Both were moved, no doubt, by the exhibition of so much grief. Max and Fritz were 
at the door listening with wonder to Mrs; Becky’s sobs and cries. Jos, too, was a 

good deal frightened and affected at seeing his old flame in this condition, And she 
began, forthwith, to tell her story—a tale so neatwsimple, and artless, that it was quite 
evident from hearing her, that if ever there was a white-robed angel escaped from 
‘heaven to be subject to the infernal machinations and villany of fiends here below, that 
spotless being—that miserable unsullied martyr, was present on the bed before Jos—on 
the bed, sitting on the brandy-bottle, 

They had a very long, amicable, and confidential talk there - in the course of 
which Jos Sedley was somehow made awar€ (hut in a manner that did not in the least 
scare or offend him, that Becky’s heart had first learned to beat at his enchanting pres- 
ence; that George Osborne had certainly paid an unjustifiable court to Aer, which 

_ might account for Amelia’s jealousy, and their little rupture ; but that Becky never gave 
the least encouragement to the tnfortunate officer, and that she had never ceased to 
think about Jos from the very first day she had seen him, though, of course, her duties 
as a married woman were paramount—duties which she had always preserved, and 
would, to her dying day, or until the proverbially bad climate in which Colonel Craw- 
Hoy ees living should release her from a yoke which his cruelty had rendered odious 
o her. 

Jos went away, convinced that she was the most virtuous, as she was one of the 
most fascinating of women, and revolving in his mind all sorts of benevolent schemes 
forher welfare. Her persecutions ought to be ended ; she ought to return to the society 
of which she was an ornament. He would see what ought to be done. She must quit 
that place, and take a quiet lodging. Amelia must come and see her, and befriend her. 
He would go and settle about it, and consult with: the major. She wept tears of heart- 
felt gratitude as she parted from him, and pressed his hand as the gallant stout gentle- 
man stooped down to kiss hers. 

So Becky bowed Jos out of her little garret with as much grace as if it was a pal- 
ace of which she did the honors ; and that heavy gentleman having disappeared down 
the stairs, Hans and Fritz came out of their hole, pipe in mouth, and she amused her- 
self by mimicking Jos to them as she munched her cold bread and sausage and took 
draughts of her favorite brandy and water. 

Jos walked over to Dobbin’s lodgings with great solemnity, and there imparted to 
him the affecting history with which he had just been made acquainted, without, how- 
ever, mentioning the play-business of the night before. And the two gentlemen were 
_ laying their heads together, and consulting as to the best means of being useful to Mrs. 
Becky, while she was finishing her interrupted deyeuner & la fourchette. j 

How was it that she had come to that little town? How was it that she had no 
_ friends and was wandering about alone? Little boys at school are taught in their ear- 

 liest Latin book, that the path of Avernus is very easy of descent. Let us skip over the 
interval in the history of her downward progress. She was not worse now than she 
had been in the days of her prosperity—only a littke down on her luck. 

As for Mrs. Amelia, she was a woman of sucha soft and foolish disposition, that 
when she heard of anybody unhappy, her heart straightway melted toward the suf- 
_ferer ; and as she had never thought or done anything mortally guilty herself, she had 
not that abhorrence for wickedness which distinguishes moralists much more knowing. 
If she spoiled everybody who came near her with kindness and compliments—if she 
_ begged pardon of all her servants for troubling them to answer the bell—if she apolo- 
gized to a shop-boy who showed her a piece of silk, or made a courtesy to a street- 
__ sweeper with a complimentary remark upon the elegant state of his crossing—and she 
_ was almost capable ‘of every one of these follies—the notion that an old acquaintance 
__was miserable was sure to soften her heart ; nor would she hear of anybody’s being de- 
. servedly unhappy. A world under such legislation as hers would not be a very orderly 
_ place of abode; but there are not many women, at least not of the rulers, who are of 
her sort. This lady, I believe, would have abolished all jails, punishments, hand-cuffs, 
_whippings, poverty, sickness, hunger in the world; and was such a mean-spirited 
creature, that—we are obliged to confess it—she could even forget a mortal injury. 

; When the major heard from Jos of the sentimental adventure which had just be- 
fallen the latter, he was not, it must be owned, nearly as much interested as the gen- 
_-tleman from Bengal. On the contrary, his excitement was quite the reverse from a 
_ pleasurable one; he made use of a brief but improper expression regarding a poor 
woman in distress, saying in fact—‘' the little minx, has she come to lightagain ?’’ He 
never had had the slightest liking for her; but had heartily mistrusted her from the 
very first moment when her green eyes had looked at, and turned away from, his own. 
ek “ That little devil brings mischief wherever she goes,’’ the major said, disrespect- 
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ig 
fully. ‘‘ Who knows what sort of life she has been leading ? and what business has she 


‘ 
here abroad and alone? Don’t tell me about persecutors and enemies ; an honest ; 
woman always has friends, and never is separated from her family. Why has she left 
her husband? He may have been disreputable and wicked, as you say. He always — 
was. I remember the confounded blackleg, and the way in which he used to cheat and — 
hoodwink poor George. Wasn't there a scandal about their separation ? I think I x 
heard something,’’ cried out Major Dobbin, who did not care much about gossip; and 
whom Jos tried in vain to convince that Mrs. Becky was in all respects a’most injured 
and virtuous female. : ; 

‘“ Well, well; let’s ask Mrs. George,’’ said that arch-diplomatist of a major. — 
‘Only let us go and consult Aer. I suppose you will allow that she is a good judge at — 
any rate, and knows what is right in such matters.”’ ia a 

“Hm! Emmy is very well,’’ said Jos, who did not happen to be in love with his 


sister. 

‘Very well? by Gad, sir, she’s the finest lady I ever met in my life,”’ bounced 
out the major. ‘‘I say at once let's go and ask her if this woman ought to be visited 
or not—I will be content with her verdict.’’ Now this odious, artful rogue of a major 


was at one time cruelly and deservedly jealous of Rebecca, never mentioned her name 
but with a shrinking and terror—a jealous woman never forgives, thought Dobbin ; and 
so the pair went across the street to Mrs. George’s house, where she was contentedly 
warbling at a music-lesson with Madame Strumpff. . 

When that lady took her leave, Jos opened the business with his usual pomp of . 
words. ‘‘ Amelia, my dear,’’ said he, ‘‘T have just had the most extraordinary—yes— 
God bless my soul! the most extraordinary adventure—an old friend—yes, a most in- 
teresting old friend of yours, and I may say in old times, has just arrived here, and I 
should like you to see her.”’ 

“Her!” said Amelia, ‘‘ who is it? Major Dobbin, if you please not to break my : 
scissors.’? The major was twirling them round by the little chain from which they . 
sometimes hung to their lady’s waist, and was thereby endangering his own eye. 

‘Tt is a woman whom I dislike very much,”’ said the major, doggedly ; ‘‘ and 
whom you have no cause to love.”’ 

‘Tt is Rebecca, I’m sure it is Rebecca,”’ Amelia said, blushing, and being very 
much agitated. pen 

‘*You are right; you always are,’’ Dobbin answered. Brussels, Waterloo, old, 
old times, griefs, pangs, remembrances, rushed back into Amelia’s gentle heart, and 
caused a cruel agitation there. 

‘Don’t let me see her,’’ Emmy continued. ‘‘I couldn’t see her.”’ 

‘“‘T told you so,’’ Dobbin said to Jos. } 

‘She is very unhappy, and—and that sort of thing,’’ Jos urged. ‘‘ She is very 
poor and unprotected ; and has been ill—exceedingly ill—and that scoundrel of a hus- 
band has deserted her.”’ 

‘* Ah !’’ said Amelia. 

‘She hasn't a friend in the world,’’ Jos went on, not undexterously ; ‘“and she 
said she thought she might trust in you. She’s so miserable, Emmy. Shehas been al- 
most mad with grief. Her story quite affected me ;—'pon my word and honor, it did 
——never was such a cruel persecution borne so angelically, I may say. Her family has 


fia most cruel to her,”’ 
 ** Poor creature !’’ Amelia said. 
> o ‘And if she can get no friend, she says she thinks she'll die,”’ Jos proceeded, ina 
tow tremulous voice. ‘‘ God bless my soul ! do you know that she tried to kill herself * 
She carries laudanum with her—I saw the bottle in her room—such a miserable little 
room—at a third-rate house, the Elephant, up in the roof at the top of all. I went there.”’ 
This did not seem to affect Emmy. She even smiled a little. Perhaps she figured 
Jos to herself panting up the stair ’ 
‘ She’s beside herself with grief,’’ he resumed. ‘‘ The agonies that woman has en- 
dured are quite frightful to hear of. She had a little boy, of the same age as Georgy.’ 
‘Ves, yes, I think I remember,’’ Emmy remarked. ‘‘ Well ?”’ 
‘“The most beautiful child ever seen,’’ Jos said, who was very fat, and easily 
moved, and had been touched by the story Becky told ; ‘a perfect angel, who adored 
his mother. The ruffians tore him shrieking out of her arms, and have never allowed 
him to see her.”’ 
‘“‘ Dear Joseph,’’ Emmy cried out, starting up at once, “ let us go and see her this 
minute.’’ And she ran into her adjoining bed-chamber, tied on her bonnet in a flutter, 
came out with her shawl on her arm, and ordered Dobbin to follow. rE ey 
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was thinking in his own mind that he was sure of his case. Emmy, he remembered, — 
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He went and put her shawl—it was a white cashmere, consigned to her by the ma- 
jor himself from India—over her shoulders, He saw there was nothing for it but to 
obey ; and she put her hand into his arm, and they went away. 

It is number 92, up four pair of stairs,’’ Jos said, perhaps not very willing to as- 

__ cend the steps again ; but he-placed himself in the window of his drawing-room, which 
‘commands the place on which the Elephant stands, and saw the pair marching through 
_ the market. 

It was as well that Becky saw them too from her garret ; for she and the two students 
were chattering and laughing there; they had been joking about the appearance of 
Becky’s grandpapa—whose arrival and departure they had witnessed—but she had 
time to dismiss them, and have her little room clear before the landlord of the Ele- 
phant, who knew that Mrs. Osborne was a great favorite at the serene court, and re- 
spected her accordingly, led the way up the stairs to the roof-story, encouraging miladi 
and the herr major as they achieved the ascent. 

“ Gracious lady, gracious lady !’’ said the landlord, knocking at Becky’s door ; he 
had called her madame the day before, and was by no means courteous to her. 

Who is it?’’ Becky said, putting out her head, and she gave a little scream. 

‘There stood Emmy in a tremble, and Dobbin, the tall major, with his cane. 

He stood still watching, and very much interested at the scene ; but Emmy sprang 
forward with open arms toward Rebecca, and forgave her at that moment, and em- 
braced her and kissed her with all her heart. Ah, poor wretch, when was vour lip 
pressed before by such pure kisses ? : 


CHAPTER 'LXVI. 
AMANTIUM IRA, 


RANKNESS and kindness like Amelia's were likely to 
touch even such a hardened little reprobate as Becky. 
She returned Emmy’s caresses and kind speeches with 
something very like gratitude, and an emotion which, 
if it was not lasting, for a moment was almost genu- 
ine. That was a lucky stroke of hers about the child 
““torn from her arms shrieking.’’ It was by that 
harrowing misfortune that Becky had won her friend 
back, and it was one of the very first points, we may 
be certain, upon which our poor simple little Emmy 
began to talk to her new-found acquaintance. 

‘* And so they took your darling child from you ?”’ 
our simpleton cried out. ‘“‘Oh, Rebecca, my poor 
dear suifering friend, I know what it is to lose a boy, 
and to feel for those who have lost one. But please 
heaven yours will be restored to you, as a merciful, 
merciful Providence has brought me back mine.”’ 

‘*The child, my child? Oh, yes, my agonies were 

= frightful,’ Becky owned, not perhaps without a 
» twinge of conscience. It jarred upon her, to be 

obliged to commence instantly to tell lies in reply to 

so much confidence and simplicity. But that is the 
misfortune of beginning with this kind of forgery. 

When one fib becomes due as it were, you must forge 

; another to take up the old acceptance; and so the 

_ stock of your lies in circulation inevitably multiplies, and the danger of detection in- 

creases every day. : ; ; 

a ‘* My agonies,’’ Becky continued, ‘‘ were terrible (I hope she won’t sit down on the 

- bottle) when they took him away from me; I thought I should die ; but I fortunately 

had a brain fever, during which my doctor gave me up, and—and I recovered, and— 

__ and here I am, poor arid friendless.”’ 

a ‘* How old is he ?’?” Emmy asked. 

3 ‘* Eleven,’’ said Becky. 

‘* Bleven !~ cried the other. ‘‘ Why, he was born the same year with Georgy, who 
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‘‘T know, I know,’’ Becky cried out, who had in fact quite forgotten all about lit- 
tle Rawdon’s age. ‘“‘ Grief has made me forget so many things, dearest Amelia. I am — 
very much changed ; half wild sometimes. He was eleven when they wor him away ~ 


from me. Bless his sweet face ; I have never seen it again.’ 
‘Was he fair or dark ?” went on that absurd little Emmy. ‘‘ Show me his hair.” 
Becky almost laughed at her simplicity. ‘Not to-day, love—some other time, 
when my trunks arrive from Leipsic, whence I came to this place—and a little drawing 
of him, which I made in happy aay sys 


‘u Poor Becky, poor Becky !’’ said Emmy. ‘‘ How thankful, how thankful I ought © 
to be ;’’ (though I doubt whether that practice of piety inculcated upon us by our ~ 


womankind in early youth, namely, to be thankful because we are better off than some- 
body else, be a very rational religious exercise) ; and then she began to think as usual, 
how her son was the handsomest, the best, and the cleverest boy in the whole world. 

‘*You will see my Georgy,’’ was the best thing Emmy could think of to console 
Becky. If anything could make her comfortable that would. 

And so the two women continued talking for an hour or more, during which Becky 
had the opportunity of giving her new friend a full and complete version of her private 
history. She showed how her marriage with Rawdon Crawiey had always been viewed 


by the family with feelings of the utmost hostility ; how her sister-in-law (an artfui — 
woman) had poisoned her husband’s mind against her; how he had formed odious con- ~ 
nections, which had estranged his affections from her ; how she had borne everything— — 


poverty, neglect, coldness from the being whom she most loved—and all for the sake 


of her child ; how, finally, and by the most flagrant outrage, she had been driven into 


demanding a separation from her husband, when the wretch did not scruple to ask that 
she should sacrifice her own fair fame so that he might procure advancement through 
the means of avery great and powerful but unprincipled man—the Marquis of Steyne, 
indeed. The atrocious monster ! 


_—_ 


—_- 


This part of her eventful history Becky gave with the utmost feminine delicacy, and — 


the most indignant virtue. Forced to fly her husband’s roof by this insuit, the coward 


had pursued his revenge by taking her child from her. And thus Becky said she was — 


a wanderer, poor, unprotected, friendless, and wretched. 

Emmy ‘received this story, which was told at some length, as those persons who are 
acquainted with her character may imagine that she would. She quivered with indig. | 
nation at the account of the conduct of the miserable Rawdon and the unprincipled 
Steyne. Her eyes made notes of admiration for every one of the sentences in which 
Becky described the persecutions of her aristocratic relatives, and the falling away of 
her husband. (Becky did not abuse him. She spoke rather in sorrow than in anger. 
She had loved him only too fondly ; and was he not the father of her boy?) And as 
for the separation scene from the child, while Becky was reciting it, Emmy retired alto- 
gether behind her pocket- handkerchief, so that the consummate little tragedian must 
have been charmed to see the effect which her performance produced on her audience. 

While the ladies were carrying on their conversation, Amelia’s constant escort, the 
major (who, of course, did not wish to interrupt their conference, and found himself 
rather tired of creaking about the narrow stair passage of which the reof brushed the 
nap from his hat), descended to the ground-floor of the house and into the great room 
common to all the frequenters of the Elephant, out of which the stair led. This apart- 
ment is always in a fume of smoke, and liberally sprinkled with beer. On a dirty table 
stand scores of corresponding brass-candlesticks with tallow candles for the lodgers, 
whose keys hang up in rows over the candles. Emmy had passed blushing through the 
room anon, where all sorts of people were collected ; Tyrolese glove-sellers and Danu- 
bian linen- ‘merchants, with their packs; students recruiting themselves with butter- 
brods and meat ; idlers, playing cards or dominos on the sloppy, beery tables ; tum- 


blers refreshing during the cessation of their performances ;—in a word, all the fumum 


and strepitus of a German inn in fair time. The waiter brought the major a mug of 
beer, as a matter of course ; and he took out a cigar, and amused himself with that per- 
nicious vegetable and a newspaper until his charge should come down to claim him, 
Max and Fritz came presently down-stairs, their caps on one side, their spurs jing- 
ling, their pipes splendid with coats-of-arms, and full-blown tassels, and they hung up 


the key of No. go on the board, and called for the ration of butterbrod and beer... Theg 


pair sat down by the major, and fell into a conversation of which he could not help — 
hearing somewhat. It was mainly about ‘‘ Fuchs’’ and ‘‘ Philister,’” and duels and ~ 
drinking-bouts at the neighboring University of Schoppenhausen, from which renowned 
seat of learning they had just come in the Eilwagen, with Becky, as it appeared, by 
their side, and in order to be present at the bridal fétes at Pumpernickel. 


“The little Englanderinn seems to be en bays de Ms aca said Max, who knew 


ae 


: 


: 
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the French language, to Fritz, his comrade, ‘' After the fat grandfather went away, 
there came a pretty little compatriot. I heard them chattering and whimpering to- 
gether in the little woman's chamber."’ 

es must take the tickets for her concert,’ Fritz said. ‘‘ Hast thou any money, 
‘ x Bah,” said the other, ‘the concert is a concert 7” mubiius. Hans said that she 
advertised one at Leipsic; and the Burschen took many tickets. But she went off 
without singing. She said in the coach yesterday that her pianist had fallen ill at 
Dresden. She cannot sing, it is my belief; her voice is as cracked as thine, O thou 
beer-soaking renowner !”’ 

“It is cracked ; / hear her trying out of her window a schrecklich English ballad, 
called ‘ De Rose upon de Balgony.’”’ 

‘‘ Saufen and singen go not-together,’’ observed Fritz with the red nose, who evi- 
dently preferred the former amusement. ‘‘ No, thou shalt take none of her tickets. 
She won money at the ¢rente-ef-guarante last night. I saw her ; she made a little Eng- 
lish boy play for her. We will spend thy money there or at the theatre, or we will 
treat her to French wine or cognac in the Aurelius Garden, but the tickets we will not 
buy. What sayest thou? Yet, another mug of beer?’ and one and another succes- 
sively having buried their blonde whiskers in the mawkish draught, curled them and 
swaggered off into the fair. 

The major, who had seen the key of No. 90 put up on its hook, and had heard the 
_ conversation of the two young university bloods, was not at a loss to understand that 
_ their talk related to Becky. ‘* The little devil is at her old tricks,’” he thought, and he 
_ Smiled as he recalled old days, wien he had witnessed the desperate flirtation with Jos, 
_ and the ludicrous end of that adventure. He and George had often laughed over it 
_ subsequently, and until a few weeks after George’s marriage, when he also was caught 
in the little Circe’s toils, and had an understanding with her which his comrade cer- 
_ tainly suspected, but preferred to ignore. William was too much hurt or ashamed to 
_ ask to fathom that disgraceful mystery, although once, and evidently with remorse on 
_ his mind, George had alluded to it. It was on the morning of Waterloo, as the young 
- men stood together in front of their line, surveying the black masses of Frenchmen who 

crowned the opposite heights, and as the rain was coming down, ‘‘I have been mixing 


in a foolish intrigue with a woman,’’ George said. ‘‘I am glad we were marched 
away. If I drop, I hope Emmy will never know of that business. I wish to God it 
had never been begun !’’ And William was pleased to think, and had more than once. 


_ soothed poor George’s widow with the narrative, that Osborne, after quitting his wife, 
_ and after the action of Quatre Bras, on the first day, spoke gravely and affectionately 
_ to his comrade of his father and his wife. On these facts, too, William had insisted - 
_ very strongly in his conversations with the elder Osborne; and had thus been the 
2 means of reconciling the old gentleman to his son’s memory, just at the close of the 
_ elder man’s life. 

4 ‘* And so this devil is still going on with her intrigues,’’ thought William. ‘‘I 
' wish she were a hundred miles from here. She brings mischief wherever she goes.”’ 


" his nose, when somebody tapped his shoulder with a parasol, and he looked up and saw 
_ Mrs, Amelia. . 

= This woman had a way of tyrannizing over Major Dobbin (for the weakest of all 
_ people will domineer over somebody), and she ordered him about and patted him, and 
made him fetch and carry just as if he was a great Newfoundland dog. He liked, so 
_ to speak, to jump into the water if she said ‘‘ High, Dobbin !’’ and to trot behind her 
oh her reticule in his mouth. This history has been written to very little purpose if 
» the reader has not perceived that the major was a spooney. 


fe ‘‘ Why did you not wait for me, sir, to escort me down-stairs ?’”’ she said, giving a 
+ ‘little toss of her head, and a most sarcastic courtesy. 
se ‘‘T couldn’t stand up in the passage,’’ he answered, with a comical deprecatory 
look; and, delighted to give her his arm, and to take her out of the horrid smoky 
_ place, he would have walked off without even so much as remembering the waiter, had - 
not the young fellow run after him and stopped him on the threshold of the Elephant, 
=o make him pay for the beer which he had not consumed. Emmy laughed ; she called 
‘him a naughty man, who wanted to run away in debt ; and, in fact, made some jokes 
suitable to the occasion and the small beer. She was in high spirits and good-humor, 
and tripped across the market-place very briskly. She wanted to see Jos that instant. 
The major laughed at the impetuous affection Mrs. Amelia exhibited ; for, in truth, it 


was not very often that she wanted her brother “‘ that instant.”’ 
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They found the civilian in his saloon on the first floor ; he had been pacing the 
room, and biting his nails, and looking over the market-place toward the Elephant a 
hundred times at least during the past hour, white Emmy was closeted with her friend 
in the garret, and the major was beating the tattoo on the sloppy tables of the public 
room below, and he was, on his side too, very anxious to see Mrs. Osborne. 

‘“Well?’”’ said he. 

‘The poor dear creature, how she has suffered !"’ Emmy said. 

“God bless my soul, yes,’ Jos said, wagging his head, so that his cheeks quivered 
like jellies. 

‘* She may have Payne’s room ; who can go up-stairs,’’ Emmy continued. Payne 
was a staid English maid and personal attendant upon Mrs. Osborne, to whom the 
courier, as in duty bound, paid court, and whom Georgy used to “‘ lark ’’ dreadfully 
with accounts of German robbers and ghosts. She passed her time chiefly in grum- 
bling, in ordering about her mistress, and in stating her intention to return the next 
morning to her native village of Clapham. ‘‘She may have Payne’s room,’ Emmy 
said. 

‘“Why you don’t mean to say you are going to have that woman into the house ?”’ 
bounced out the major, jumping up. 

‘Of course we are,’ said Amelia, in the most innocent way in the world. ‘‘ Don’t 
be angry, and break the furniture, Major Dobbin. Of course we are going to have her 
meres” 

‘Of course, my dear,’’ Jos said. 

‘“The poor creature, after all her sufferings,’ Emmy continued ; ‘*her horrid 
banker broken and run away ; her husband—wicked wretch—having deserted her and 
taken her child away from her’’ (here she doubled her two little fists and held them in 
a most menacing attitude before her, so that the major was charmed to see such a 
dauntless virago), ‘‘ the poor dear thing ! quite alone and absolutely forced to give les- 
sons in singing to get her bread—and not have her here !”’ 

‘“Take lessons, my dear Mrs. George,”’ cried the major, ‘‘ but don’t have her in 
the house. I implore you don't.” ; 

‘‘ Pooh,’’ said Jos. 

“You who are always good and kind ; always used to be at any rate; I’m aston- 
ished at you, Major William,” Amelia cried. ‘‘ Why, what is the moment to help her 
but when she is so miserable? Now is the time to be of service to her. The oldest 
friend I ever had, and not—’”’ . 

“She was not always your friend, Amelia,’’ the major said, for he was quite 
angry. This allusion was too much for Emmy. who, looking the major almost fiercely 
in the face, said, ‘‘ For shame, Major Dobbin ’’ and after having fired this shot, she 
walked out of the room with a most majestic air, and shut her own door briskly on 
herself and her outraged dignity. 


‘“To allude to “hat /’’ she said, when the door was closed. ‘‘ Oh, it was cruel of 
him to remind me of it,’’ and she looked up at George's picture, which hung there as 
usual, with the portrait of the boy underneath. ‘‘It was cruel of him. If I had for- 


given it, ought he to have spoken ? No. And it is from his own lips that I know how 
wicked and groundless my jealousy was ; and that you were pure—Oh, yes, you were 
pure, my saint in heaven !”’ 

She paced the room trembling and indignant. She went and leaned on the chest 
of drawers over which the picture hung, and gazed and gazed at it. Its eyes seemed 
to look down on her with a reproach that deepened as she looked. The early dear, 
dear memories of that brief prime of love rushed back upon her. The wound which 
years had scarcely cicatrized bled afresh, and oh, how bitterly ! She could not bear the 
reproaches of the husband there before her. It couldn’t be. Never, never. 

Poor Dobbin; poor old William! That unlucky word had undone the work of 
many a year—the long laborious edifice of a life of love and constancy—raised too upon 
what secret and hidden foundations, wherein lay buried passions, uncounted struggles, 
unknown sacrifices—a little word was spoken, and down fell the fair palace of hope— 
one word, and away flew the bird which he had been trying all his life to lure! 

William, though he saw by Amelia’s looks that a great crisis had come, neverthe- 
less continued to implore Sedley, in the most energetic terms, to beware of Rebecca ; 
and he eagerly, almost frantically, adjured Jos not to receive her. He besought Mr. 
Sedley to inquire at least regarding her ; told him how he had heard that she was in the 
company of gamblers and people of ill repute ; pointed out what evil she had done in 
former days; how she and Crawley had misled poor George into ruin ; how she was 
now parted from her husband, by her own confession, and, perhaps, for good reason. 
What a dangerous companion she would be for his sister, who knew nothing of the © 
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affairs of the world! William implored Jos, with all the eloquence which he could 
bring to bear, and a great deal more energy than this quiet gentleman was ordinarily 
in the habit of showing, to keep Rebecca out of his household. 

_ Had he been less violent, or more dexterous, he might have succeeded in his sup- 
plications to Jos ; but the civilian was not a little jealous of the airs of superiority which 
the major constantly exhibited toward him, as he fancied (indeed, he had imparted 
his opinions to Mr. Kirsch, the courier, whose bills Major Dobbin checked on this jour- 
ney, and who sided with his master), and he began a blustering speech about his com- 
petency to defend his own honor, his desire not to have his affairs meddled with, his 
intention, in tine, to rebel against thé major, when the colloquy—rather a long and 
stormy one—was put an end to in the simplest way possible, namely, by the arrival of 
Mrs. Becky, with a porter from the Elephant Hotel, in charge of her very meagre bag- 
gage. 

She greeted her host with affectionate respect, and made a shrinking, but amica- 
ble, salutation to Major Dobbin, who, as her instinct assured her at once, was her en- 
emy, and had been speaking against her: and the bustle and clatter consequent upon 
her arrival brought Amelia out of her room. Emmy went up and embraced her guest 
with the greatest warmth, and took no notice of the major, except to fling him an angry 
look—the most unjust and scornful glance that had perhaps ever appeared in that poor 
little woman’s face since she was born. But she had private reasons of her own, and 
was bent upon being angry with him. And Dobbin, indignant at the injustice, not at 
the defeat, went off, making her a bow quite as haughty as the killing courtesy with 
which the little woman chose to bid him farewell. 

He being gone, Emmy was particularly lively and affectionate to Rebecca, and 
bustled about the apartments and installed her guest in her room with an eagerness 
and activity seldom exhibited by our placid little friend. But when an act of injustice 
is to be done, especially by weak people, it is best that it should be done quickly ; and 
Emmy thought she was displaying a great deal of firmness and proper feeling and ven- 
eration for the late Captain Osborne in her present behavior. 

Georgy came in from the fétes for dinner-time, and found four covers laid as usual ; 
but one of the places was occupied by a lady, instead of by Major Dobbin. ‘* Hallo! 
where’s Dob?’ the young gentleman asked, with his usual simplicity of language. 
‘* Major Dobbin is dining out, I suppose,’’ his mother said ; and, drawing the boy to 
her, kissed him a great deal, and put his hair off his forehead, and introduced him to 
Mrs. Crawley. ‘‘ This is my boy, Rebecca,’’ Mrs. Osborne said—as much as to say— 
can the world produce anything like that? Becky looked at him with rapture, and 
pressed his hand fondly. ‘* Dear boy !”” she said—‘‘he is just like my—’’. Emotion 
choked her further utterance ;: but Amelia understood, as well as if she had spoken, that 
Becky was thinking of her own blessed child. However, the company of her friend 
consoled Mrs.Crawley, and she ate a very good dinner. 

During the repast she had occasion to speak several times, when Georgy eyed her 
and listened to her. At the dessert Emmy was gone out to superintend further do- 
mestic arrangements ; Jos was in his great chair dozing over Galignant ; Georgy and 
the new arrival sat close to each other; he had continued to look at her knowingly 
more than once, and at last, he laid down the nut-crackers. 

**T say,’’ said Georgy. 

‘‘ What do you say?’ Becky said, laughing. 

‘* You're the lady I saw in the mask at the Rouge et Noir.”’ 

‘Hush! you little sly creature,’’ Becky said, taking up his hand and kissing it. 
“ Your uncle was there, too, and mamma mustn’t know Leth’ 

‘Oh no—not by no means,’’ answered the little fellow. 

‘Vou see, we are quite good friends already,”’ Becky said to Emmy, who now re- 
entered ; and it must be owned that Mrs. Qsborne had introduced a most judicious and 
amiable companion into her house. 

’ 

William, in a state of great indignation, though still unaware of all the treason that 
was in store for him, walked about the town wildly until he fell upon the secretary of lega- 
tion, Tapeworm, who invited him to dinner. As they were discussing that meal, he took 
occasion to ask the secretary whether he knew anything about a certain Mrs. Rawdon 
Crawley, who had, he believed, made some noise in London ; and then Tapeworm, who 
of course knew all the London gossip, and was besides a relative of Lady Gaunt, poured 
out into the astonished major’s ears such a history about Becky and her husband as as- 
tonished the querist, and supplied all the points of this narrative, for it was at that very 
table years ago that the present writer had the pleasure of hearing the tale. | Tutto; 
Steyne, the Crawleys, and their history—everything connected with Becky and her pre- 
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vious life, passed under the record of the bitter diplomatist. He knew everything and 
a great deal besides, about all the world ;—in a word, he made the most astounding rev- 
elations to the simple-hearted major. When Dobbin said that Mrs, Osborne and Mr. 
Sedley had taken her into their house, Tapeworm burst into a peal of laughter which 
shocked the major, and asked if they had not better send into the prison, and take in 
one or two of the gentlemen in shaved heads and yellow jackets, who swept the streets 
of Pumpernickel, chained in pairs, to board and lodge, and act as tutor to that little 
scapegrace Georgy. 

This information astonished and horrified the major not a little. It had been 
agreed in the morning (before meeting with Rebecca) that Amelia should go to the 
court ball that night. There would be the place where he should tell her. The major 
went home and dressed himself in his uniform, and repaired to court, in hopes to see 
Mrs, Osborne. She never came. When he returned to his lodgings all the lights in the 
Sedley tenement were put out. He could not see her till the morning. I don’t know 
what sort of a night’s rest he had with this frightful secret in bed with him. - 

At the earliest convenient hour in the morning he sent his servant across the way 
with a note, saying, that he wished very particularly to speak with her. A message 
came back to say that Mrs. Osborne was exceedingly unwell, and was keeping her room. 

She, too, had been awake all that night. She had been thinking of a thing which 
had agitated her mind a hundred times before. A hundred times on the point of yield- 
ing, she had shrunk back from a sacrifice which she felt was too much for her. She 
couldn’t, in spite of his love and constancy, and her own acknowledged regard, re- 
spect, and gratitude. What are benefits? what is constancy, or merit ? One curl of a 
girl's ringlet, one hair of a whisker, will turn the scale against them all in a minute. 
They did not weigh with Emmy more than with other women. She had tried them ; 
wanted to make them pass ; could not; and the pitiless little woman had found a pre- 


text, and determined to be free. 


3 


When at length, in the afternoon, the major gained admission to Amelia, instead of 
the cordial and affectionate greeting, to which he had been accustomed now for many a 
long day, he received the salutation of a courtesy, and of a little gloved hand, retracted 
the moment after it was accorded to him. 

Rebecca, too, was in the room, and advanced to meet him with a smile and an ex- 


tended hand. Dobbin drew back rather confusedly. ‘‘ I—I beg your pardon, ma’am,”’ 
he said ; ‘‘ but Iam bound to tell you that it is not as your friend that I am come here 
now.”’ 


‘“ Pooh! damn ; don’t let us have this sort of thing !’’ Jos cried out, alarmed, and 
anxious to get rid of a scene. ‘ 

‘‘I wonder what Major Dobbin has to say against Rebecca ?’’ Amelia said in alow, 
clear voice with a slight quiver in it, and a very determined look about the eyes. 

‘“I will not have this sort of thing in my house,’’ Jos again interposed. ‘‘I say, I 
will not have it ; and Dobbin, I beg, sir, you’ll stop it.’”” And he looked round trem- 


bling and turning very red, and gave a great puff, and made for his door. 


‘Dear friend !’’ Rebecca said with angelic sweetness, ‘‘do hear what Major Dob- 


bin has to say against me.”’ 


‘“‘I will wot hear it, I say,’’ squeaked out Jos at the top of his voice, and, gathering 
up his dressing-gown, he was gone. 


‘* We are only two women,’’ Amelia said. ‘‘ You can speak now, sir.’’ 
‘This manner toward me is one which scarcely becomes you, Amelia,’’ the major 
answered haughtily ; ‘‘ nor I believe am I guilty of habitual harshness to women, It is 


not a pleasure to me to do the duty which I am come to do.”’ 

‘* Pray, proceed with it quickly, if you please, Major Dobbin,’’ said Amelia, who 
was more and more in a pet. The expression of Dobbin’s face, as she spoke in this im- 
perious manner, was not pleasant. 

‘“T came to say—and as you stay, Mrs. Crawley, I must say it in your presence— 
that I think you—you ought not to form a member of the family of my friends. A lady 
who is separated from her husband, who travels not under her own name, who fre- 
quents public gaming-tables—”’ 

‘“It was to the ball I went,’’ cried out Becky. 

‘“—is not a fit companion for Mrs. Osborne and her son,’’ Dobbin went on; 
‘‘and I may add that there are people here who know you, and who profess to know 
that regarding your conduct, about which I don’t even wish to speak before—before 
Mrs. Osborne.”’ 

‘* Yours is a very modest and convenient sort of calumny, Major Dobbin,’’ Rebecca 
said. ‘‘ You leave me under the weight of an accusation which, after all, is unsaid. 
What is it? Is it unfaithfulness to my husband? I scorn it, and defy anybody to 
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eae am Sb a bo nea ies Rear is as untouched as that of the bitterest enemy 
ioe : g ts ‘ of being poor, forsaken, wretched, that you accuse me? 
es, 1 am guilty of those faults, and punished for them every day. Let me go, Emmy. 
beret & suppose that I have not met you, and I am no worse to-day than I was yes- 
y. vis only to suppose that the night is over, and the poor wanderer is on her 
way. Don’t you remember the song we used to sing in old, dear old days? I have 
been wandering ever since then—a poor castaway, scorned for being miserable, and in- 
sulted because Iam alone. Let me go; my stay here interferes with the plans of this 
gentleman.”’ 
noe Indeed, it does, madam,’’ said the major. ‘‘If I have-any authority in this 

e-— 

‘* Authority, none !’’ broke out Amelia. ‘‘ Rebecca, you stay with me. J won't de- 
sert you because you have been persecuted, or insult you because—because Major Dob- 
bin chooses to do so. Come away, dear.’’ And the two women made toward the door. 

William opened it. As they were going out, however, he took Amelia’s hand, and 
said ; ‘‘ Will you stay a moment and speak to me ?”’ 

“s He wishes to speak to you away from me,”’ said Becky, looking like a martyr. 
Amelia griped her hand in reply. 

r ‘‘Upon my honor it is not about you that I am going to speak,’’ Dobbin said. 

Come back, Amelia,’’ and she came. Dobbin bowed to Mrs. Crawley, as he shut the 
door upon her. Amelia looked at him, leaning against the glass ; her face and her lips 
were quite white. 

‘““T was confused when I spoke just now,’’ the major said, after a pause ; “‘ and I 
misused the word authority.” 

‘“Vou did,’’ said Amelia, with her teeth chattering. . 

** At least I have claims to be heard,’’ Dobbin continued. 

‘‘ Tt is generous to remind me of our obligations to you,’’ the woman answered. 

‘“'The claims I mean, are those left me by George’s father,’’ William said. Rp 

‘‘ Yes, and you insulted his memory. You did yesterday. You know you did. 
And I will never forgive you. Never !’’said Amelia. She shot out each little sentence 
in a tremor of anger and emotion. 

“You don’t mean that, Amelia?’ William said, sadly. ‘‘ You don’t mean that 
these words, uttered in a hurried moment, are to weigh against a whole life’s devotion ? 
I think that George’s memory has not been injured by the way in which I have dealt 
with it, and if we are come to bandying reproaches, I a least merit none from his widow 
and the mother of his son. Reflect, afterward when—when you are at leisure, and your 
conscience will withdraw this accusation. It does even now.’’ Amelia held down her head. 

“Tt is not that speech of yesterday,’’ he continued, ‘‘ which moves you. That is 
but the pretext, Amelia, or I have loved you and watched you for fifteen years :n vain. 
Have I not learned in that time to read all your feelings, and look into your thoughts ? 
I know what your heart is capable of ; it can cling faithfully toa recollection, and 
cherish a fancy; but it can’t feel such an attachment as mine deserves to mate with, 
and such as I would have won from a woman more generous than you. No, you are 
not worthy of the love which I have devoted to you. I knew all along that the prize I 
had set my life on was not worth the winning ; that I was a fool, with fond fancies, 
too, bartering away my all of truth and ardor against your little feeble remnant of love. 
I will bargain no more; I withdraw. I find no fault with you. You are very good-na- 
tured, and have done your best ; but you couldn’t—you couldn’t reach up to the height 
of the attachment which I bore you, and which a loftier soul than yours might have 
been proud to share. Good-by, Amelia! I have watched your struggle. Let it end. 
We are both weary of it.’’ 

Amelia stood scared and silent as William thus suddenly broke the chain by which 
she held him, and declared his independence and superiority. He had placed himself 
at her feet so long that the poor little woman had been accustomed to trample upon 
him. She didn’t wish to marry him, but she wished to keep him. She wished to give 
him nothing, but that he should give her all, It isa bargain not unfrequently levied 
in love. 

William’s sally had quite broken and cast her down. Her assault was long since 
over and beaten back. 

‘* Am I to understand, then—that you are going—away—William ?”’ she said. 

He gave asad laugh. ‘‘I went once before,’’ he said, ‘‘ and came back after twelve 
years. We were young then, Amelia. Good-by. I have spent enough of my life at 


this play.” 


While they had been talking, the door into Mrs. Osborne’s room had opened evet _ 


so little; indeed, Becky had kept a hold of the handle, and had turned it on the in- 
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stant when Dobbin quitted it ; and she heard every word of the conversation that had 
passed between these two. ‘‘ What a noble heart that man has,’’ she thought, ** and 
how shamefully that woman plays with it!’ She admired Dobbin ; she bore him no 
rancor for the part he had taken against her. It was an open move in the game, and 
played fairly. ‘‘Ah!’’ she thought, ‘‘if I could have had such a husband as that—a 
man with a heart and brains too! I would not have minded his large feet ;’’ and run- 
ning into her room, she absolutely bethought herself of something, and wrote him a 
note, beseeching him to stop for a few days—not to think of going—and that she could 
serve him with A. 

The parting was over. Once more poor William walked to the door and was 
gone ; and the little widow, the author of all this work, had her will, and had won her 
victory, and was left to enjoy it as she best might. Let the ladies envy her triumph. 

At the romantic hour of dinner, Mr. Georgy made his appearance, and again re- 
marked the absence of ‘‘ Old Dob.’’ The meal was eaten in silence by the party. Jos’s 
appetite not being diminished, but Emmy taking nothing at all. 

After the meal, Georgy was lolling in the cushions of the old window, a large win- 
‘dow, with three sides of glass abutting from the gable, and commanding on one side 
the Market Place, where the Elephant is, his mother being busy hard by, when he re- 
marked symptoms of movement at the major’s house on the other side of the street. 

‘‘ Hullo!’’ said he, ‘‘there’s Dob's trap—they are bringing it out of the court- 
yard."’ The ‘‘trap’’ in question was a carriage which the major had bought for six 
pounds sterling, and about which they used to rally him a good deal. 

Emmy gave a little start, but said nothing. 

‘Hullo !’’ Georgy continued, ‘‘ there’s Francis coming out with the portmanteaus, 
and Kunz, the one-eyed postilion, coming down the market with three schimmels. 
Look at his boots and yellow jacket—ain’t he arum one? Why—they’re putting the 
horses to Dob’s carriage. Is he going anywhere ?’’ 

‘Yes,’’ said Emmy, ‘‘ he is going on a journey.” 

‘“‘ Going on a journey ; and when is he coming back ?’’ 

“« He is—not coming back,’’ answered Emmy. 

‘“Not coming back!’ cried out Georgy, jumping up. ‘‘ Stay here, sir,’’ roared 
out Jos. ‘‘ Stay, Georgy,’’ said his mother, with a very sad face. The boy stopped ; 
kicked about the room; jumped up and down from the window-seat with his knees, 

, and showed every symptom of uneasiness and curiosity. 

-The horses were put to. The baggage was strapped on. Francis came out with his 
master’s sword, cane, and umbrella tied up together, and laid them in the well, and hi 
desk and old tin cocked-hat case, which he placed under the seat. Francis brought 
the stained old blue cloak lined with red camlet, which had wrapped the owner up an 
time these fifteen years, and had manchen Sturm erlebt, as a favorite song of those days 
said. It had been new for the campaign of Waterloo, and had covered George and 
William after the night of Quatre Bras. 

Old Burcke, the landlord of the lodgings, came out, then Francis, with more pack- 
ages—final packages—then Major William; Burcke wanted to kiss him. The major 
was adored by all people with whom he had to do. It was with difficulty he could es- 
cape trom this demonstration of attachment. rp 

‘* By Jove, I zl/ go !’’ screamed out George. ‘‘ Give him this,’’ said Becky, quite 
interested, and puta paper into the boy’s hand. He had rushed down the stairs, and 
flung across the street in a minute—the yellow postilion was cracking his whip gently. 

William had got into the carriage, released from the embraces of his landlord. 
George bounded in afterward and flung his arms round the major’s neck (as they saw 

from the window), and began asking him multiplied questions. Then he felt in his 
_ waistcoat-pocket and gave him a note. William seized at it rather eagerly, he opened 
it trembling, but instantly his countenance changed, and he tore the paper in two, and 
dropped it out of the carriage. He kissed Georgy on the head, and the boy got out, 
doubling his fists into his eyes, and with the aid of Francis. He lingered with his hand 
on the panel. Fort Schwager! The yellow postilion cracked his whip prodigiously 
up sprang Francis to the box, away went the schimmels, and Dobbin with his head on 
his breast. He never looked up as they passed under Amelia’s window ; and Georgy 
left alone in the street, burst out crying in the face of all the crowd. we 

Emmy’s maid heard him howling again during the night, and brought him some 
preserved apricots to console him. She mingled her lamentations with his. All the 
poor, all the humble, all honest folks, all good men who knew him, loved that kind- 
hearted and simpie gentleman. “S ie 

As for Emmy, had she not done her duty ?- She had her picture of George fora 
consolation. ee Ren Fe A Se 
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CHAPTER LXVII. 


WHICH CONTAINS BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


HATEVER Becky's private plan might be by which 
Dobbin’s true love was to be crowned with success, 
the little woman thought that the secret might keep, 
and indeed being by no means so much interested 
about anybody’s welfare as about her own, she had 
a great number of things pertaining to herself to con- 
sider, and which concerned her a great deal more 
than Major Dobbin’s happiness in this life. 

She found herself suddenly and unexpectedly in 
snug comfortable quarters ; surrounded by friends, 
kindness, and good-natured simple people such as 
she had not met with for many a long day ; and, 
wanderer as she was by force and inclination, there 
were moments when rest was pleasant to her. As 
the most hardened Arab that ever careered across the 
desert over the hump of a dromedary, likes to repose 
sometimes under the date-trees by the water ; or to 
come into the cities, walk into the bazaars, refresh 
himself in the baths, and say his prayers in the 
mosques, before he goes out again marauding ; 
Jos’s tents and pilau were pleasant to this little Ish- 
maelite. She picketed her steed, hung up her weap- 
ons, and warmed herself comfortably by his fire. 
The halt in that roving, restless life, was inexpressibly soothing and pleasant to her. 

So, pleased herself, she tried with all her might to please everybody ; and we know 
that she was eminent and successful as a practitioner in the art of giving pleasure. As 
for Jos, even in that little interview in the garret at the Elephant Inn, she had found 
means to win back a great deal of his good-will. In the course of a week the civilian 
was her sworn slave and frantic admirer. He didn’t go to sleep after dinner, as his 
custom was in the much less lively society of Amelia. He drove out with Becky in his 


open carriage. He asked little parties, and invented festivities to do her honor. 


Tapeworm, the chargé d’affaires who had abused her so cruelly, came to dine 
with Jos, and then came every day to pay his respects to Becky. Poor Emmy, who 
was never very talkative, and more glum and silent than ever after Dobbin’s departure, 
was quite forgotten when this superior genius made her appearance. The French min- 
ister was as much charmed with her as his English rival. The German ladies, never 
particularly squeamish as regards morals, especially in English people, were delighted 
with the cleverness and wit of Mrs. Osborne’s charming friend ; and though she did 
not ask to go to court, yet the most august and transparent personages there heard of 
her fascinations, and were quite curious to know her. When it became known that she 
was noble, of an ancient English family—that her husband was a colonel of the guard, 
excellenz, and governor of an island, only separated from his lady by one of those trifling 
differences which are of little account in a country where ‘‘ Werther ”’ is still read, and 
the ‘‘ Wahlverwandschaften ’’ of Goethe is considered an edifying moral book—nobody 
thought of refusing to receive her in the very highest society of the little duchy, and 
the ladies were even more ready to call her du, and to swear eternal friendship for her, 
than they had been to bestow the same inestimable benefits upon Amelia. Love and 
liberty are interpreted by those simple Germans in a way which honest folks in York- 
shire and Somersetshire little understand, and a lady might, in some philosophic and 
civilized towns, be divorced ever so many times from her respective husbands, and 
keep her character in society. Jos’s house never was So pleasant, since he had a house 
of his own, as Rebecca caused it to be. She sang, she played, she laughed, she talked 
in two or three languages ; she brought everybody to the house ; and she made Jos be- 
lieve that it was his own great social talents and wit which gathered the society of the 
place round about him. 

As for Emmy, who found herself not in the least mistress of her own house, except 
when the bills were to be paid, Becky soon discovered the way to soothe and please her. 
She talked to her perpetually about Major Dobbin sent about his business, and made 
no scruple of declaring her admiration for that excellent, high-minded gentleman, and 
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of telling Emmy that she had behaved most cruelly regarding him. Emmy defended 
her conduct, and showed that it was dictated only by the purest religious principles ; 
that a woman once, etc., and to such an angel as him whom she had the good fortune to 
marry, was married forever; but she had no objection to hear the major praised as 
much as ever Becky chose to praise him; and indeed brought the conversation round 
to the Dobbin subject a score of times every day. 5 

Means were easily found to win the favor of Georgy and the servants. Amelia’s 
maid, it has been said, was heart and soul in favor of the generous major. Having at 
first disliked Becky for being the means of dismissing him from the presence of her mis- 
tress, she was reconciled to Mrs. Crawley subsequently, because the latter became Wil- 
liam’s most ardent admirer and champion. And in those nightly conclaves in which 
the two ladies indulged after their parties, and while Miss Payne was ‘‘ brushing their 
’airs,’’ as she called the yellow locks of the one, and the soft brown tresses of the other, 
this girl always put in her word for that dear good gentleman Major Dobbin. Her ad- 
vocacy did not make Amelia angry any more than Rebecca's admiration of him. She 
made George write to him constantly, and persisted in sending mamma’s kind love in 
a postscript. And as she looked at her husband’s portrait of nights, it no longer re- 
proached her—perhaps she reproached it, now William was gone. 

Emmy was. not very happy after her heroic sacrifice. She was very distraite, ner- 
vous, silent, and ill to please. The family had never known her so peevish. She grew 
pale and ill. She used to try to sing certain songs (‘‘ Einsam bin ich nicht alleine,’’ 
was one of them; that tender love song of Weber's, which, in old-fashioned days, 
young ladies, and when you were scarcely born, showed that those who lived before 
you knew too how to love and to sing) ;—certain songs, I say, to which the major was 
partial ; and as she warbled them in the twilight in the drawing-room, she would break 
off in the midst of the song, and walk into her neighboring apartment, and there, no 
doubt, take refuge in the miniature of her husband. 

Some books still subsisted, after Dobbin’s departure, with his name written in 
them ; a German dictionary, for instance, with ‘‘ William Dobbin, —th reg.,’’ in the 
fly-leaf ; a guide-book with his initials, and one or two other volumes which belonged 
to the major. Emmy cleared these away, and put them on the drawers, where she 
placed her work-box, her desk, her Bible, and prayer-book, under the pictures of the 
two Georges. And the major, on going away, having left his gloves behind him, it is 
a fact that Georgy, rummaging his mother’s desk some time afterward, found the 
gloves neatly folded up, and put away in what they call the secret-drawers of the desk. 

Not caring for society, and moping there a great deal, Emmy's chief pleasure in the 
summer evenings was to take long walks with Georgy (during which Rebecca was left 
to the society of Mr. Joseph), and then the mother and son used to talk about the ma- 
jor in away which even made the boy smile. She told him that she thought Major Wil- 
liam was the best man in all the world ; the gentlest and the kindest, the bravest and the 
humblest. Over and over again she told him how they owed everything which they 
possessed in the world to that kind friend’s benevolent care of them ; how he had be- 
friended them all through their poverty and misfortunes ; watched over them when no- 
body cared for them ; how all his comrades admired him though he never spoke of his 
own gallant actions ; how Georgy’s father trusted him beyond all other men, and had 
been constantly befriended by the good William. ‘“ Why, when your papa was a little 
boy,’’ she said, ‘‘ he often told me that it was William who befriended him against a 
tyrant at the school where they were ; and their friendship never ceased from that day 
until the last, when your dear father fell.’’ 

“Did Dobbin kill the man who killed papa ?”’ Georgy said. ‘I’m sure he did 
or he would if he could have caught him; wouldn’t he, mother? When I’m in the 
army, won’t I hate the French ?—that’s all.’’ ‘ 

In such colloquies the mother and the child passed a great deal of their time to- 
gether. The artless woman had made a confidant of the boy. He was as much Wil- 
liam’s friend as everybody else who knew him well. 


By the way, Mrs. Becky, not to be behind-hand in sentiment, had got a miniature 
too hanging up in her room, to the surprise and amusement of most people, and the de- 
light of the original, who was no other than our friend Jos. On her first coming to far 
the Sedleys with a visit, the little woman, who had arrived with a remarkably smz 
shabby kit, was perhaps ashamed of the meanness of her trunks and band-boxes, ar 
often spoke with great respect about her baggage left behind at Leipsic which she 
must have from that city. When a traveller talks to you perpetually about the splen- e 
dor of his luggage, which he does not happen to have with him ; my son beware of 

that traveller! He is, ten to one, an impostor. Ted mae 
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Neither Jos nor Emmy knew this important maxim. It seemed to them of no con- 
sequence whether Becky had a quantity of very fine clothes in invisible trunks ; but as 
her present supply was exceedingly shabby, Emmy supplied her out of her own stores, 
or took her to the best milliner in the town, and there fitted her out. It was no more 
torn collars now, I promise you, and faded silk trailing off at the shoulder. Becky 
changed her habits with her situation in life—the rouge-pot was suspended—another 
excitement to which she had accustomed herself was also put aside, or at least only in- 
dulged in in privacy ; as when she was prevailed on by Jos of a summer evening, Em- 
my and the boy being absent on their walks, to take a little spirit and water. But if 
she did not indulge—the courier did; that rascal Kirsch could not be kept from the 
bottle ; nor could he tell how much he took when he applied to it. He was sometimes 
surprised himself at the way in which Mr. Sedley’s cognac diminished. Well, well ; 
this is a painful subject. Becky did not very likely indulge so much as she used before 
she entered a decorous family. 

At last the much-bragged-about boxes arrived from Leipsic ;—three of them not by 
any means large or splendid ;—nor did Becky appear to take out any sort of dresses or 
ornaments from the boxes when they did arrive. But out of one which contained a 
mass of her papers (it was that very box which Rawdon Crawley had ransacked in his 
furious hunt for Becky’s concealed money), she took a picture with great glee, which 
she pinned up in her room, and to which she introduced Jos. It was the portrait of a 
gentleman in pencil, his face having the advantage of being painted up in pink. He 
was riding on an elephant away from some cocoanut-trees, and a pagoda; it was an 
Eastern scene. 

: ‘*God bless my soul, it is my portrait,’’ Jos cried out. It was he indeed, bloom- 
ing in youth and beauty, in a nankeen jacket of the cut of 1804. It was the old picture 
that used to hang up in Russell Square. 

‘IT bought it,’’ said Becky, in a voice trembling with emotion ; ‘‘I went to see if I 
aoe be of any use to my kind friends. I have never parted with that picture—I never 
will.”’ 

‘*Won’t you ?’’ Jos cried, with a look of unutterable rapture and satisfaction. 
‘* Did you really now value it for my sake ?”’ 

““You know I did well enough,’’ said Becky ; ‘‘ but why speak—why think—why 
look back! It is too late now !”’ 3 

That evening’s conversation was delicious for Jos. Emmy only came in to go to 
bed very tired and unwell. Jos and his fair guest had a charming téte-a-téte, and his 
sister could hear, as she lay awake in her adjoiming chamber, Rebecca singing over to 
Jos the old songs of 1815. He did not sleep, for a wonder, that night, any more than 
Amelia. 

It was June, and, by consequence, high season in London ; Jos, who read the in- 
comparable Galignani (the exile’s best friend) through every day, used to favor the la- 
dies with extracts from his paper during their breakfast. Every week in this paper 
there is a full account of military movements, in which Jos, as a man who had seen ser- 
vice, was especially interested. On one occasion he read out: ‘* Arrival of the —th 
regiment. Gravesend, June 20. The Ramchunder, East Indiaman, came into the river 
this morning, having on board 14 officers and 132 rank and file of this gallant corps. 
They have been absent from England fourteen years, having been embarked the year 
after Waterloo, in which glorious conflict they took an active part, and having subse- 
quently distinguished themselves in the Burmese war. The veteran colonel, Sir Mi- 
chael O’ Dowd, K.C.B., with his lady and sister, landed here yesterday, with Captains 
- Posky, Stubble, Macraw, Malony ; Lieutenants Smith, Jones, Thompson, F. Thomson ; 
Ensiygns Hicks and Grady ; the band on the pier playing the national anthem and the 
crowd loudly cheering the gallant veterans as they went into Wayte’s Hotel, where a 
sumptuous banquet was provided for the defenders of Old England. During the re- 
past, which we need not say was served up in Wayte’s best style, the cheering continued 
so enthusiastically that Lady O’Dowd and the colonel came forward to the balcony 
and drank the healths of their fellow-countrymen in a bumper of Wayte’s best Clarets. 

On a second occasion Jos read a brief announcement—Major Dobbin had joined the 
—th regiment at Chatham ; and subsequently he promulgated accounts of the presenta- 
tions at the drawing-room of Colonel Sir Michael O'Dowd, K.C.B., Lady O’Dowd (by 
Mrs. Molloy Malony of Ballymalony), and Miss Glorvina O’Dowd (by Lady 
O’Dowd). Almost directly after this, Dobbin’s name appeared among the lieu- 
tenant-colonels ; for old Marshal Tiptoff had died during the passage of the —th from 
Madras, and the sovereign was pleased to advance Colonel Sir Michael O’Dowd to the 
rank of major-general on his return to England, with an intimation that he should be 
colonel of the distinguished regiment which he had so long commanded. 
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Amelia had been made aware of some of these movements. The correspondence 
between George and his guardian had not ceased by any means ; William nad even writ- 
ten once or twice to her since his departure, but in a manner so unconstrainedly cold, 
that the poor woman felt now in her turn that she had lost her power over him, and 
that, as he had said, he was free. He had left her, and she was wretched. The mem- 
ory of his almost countless services, and lofty and affectionate regard, now presented it- 
self to her, and rebuked her day and night. She brooded over those recollections ac- 
cording to her wont; saw the purity and beauty of the affection with which she had 
trifled, and reproached herself for having flung away such a treasure. 

It was gone indeed. William had spent it all out. He loved her no more, he 
thought, as he had loved her. He never could again. That sort of regard, which he 
had proffered to her for so many faithful years can’t be flung down and shattered and 
mended so as to show no scars. The little heedless tyrant had so destroyed it. No, 
William thought again and again, ‘‘ It was myself I deluded, and persisted in cajoling ; 
had she been worthy of the love I gave her, she would have returned it long ago. It 
was a fond mistake. Isn’t the whole course of life made up of such? and suppose I 
had won her, should I not have been disenchanted the day after my victory? 
Why pine or be ashamed of my defeat?’ The more he thought of this long 
passage of his life, the more clearly he saw his deception. ‘‘I’ll go into har- 
ness again,’’ he said, ‘‘and do my duty in that state of life in which it has pleased 
heaven to place me. I will see that the buttons of the recruits are properly bright, and 
that the sergeants make no mistakes in their accounts. I will dine at mess, and listen 
to the Scotch surgeon telling his stories. When I am old and broken, I will go on half- 
pay, and my old sisters shall scold me. I have “‘ geliebt and gelebt’ as the girl in Wal- 
lenstein says. Iam done. Pay the bills and get mea cigar; find out what there is at 
the play to-night, Francis; to-morrow we cross by the ‘ Batavier.’’’ He made the 
above speech, whereof Francis only heard the last two lines, pacing up and down the 
Boompjes at Rotterdam. The ‘‘ Batavier’’ was lying in the basin. He could see the 
place on the quarter-deck, where he and Emmy had sat on the happy voyage out. 
What had that little Mrs. Crawley to say to him? Psha; to-morrow we will put to sea, 
and return to England, home, and duty ! 


After June all the little court society of Pumpernickel used to separate, according 
to the German plan, and make for a hundred watering-places, where they drank at the 
wells ; rode upon donkeys; gambled at the redoutes, if they had money and a mind ; 
rushed with hundreds of their kind to gourmandize at the tables d héte ; and idled away . 
the summer. The English diplomatists went off to Toeplitz and Kissengen, their 
French rivals shut up their chancel/erie and whisked away to their darling Boulevard de 
Gand. The transparent reigning family took too to the waters, or retired to their hunting 
lodges. Everybody went away having any pretensions to politeness, and of course, with 
them, Doctor von Glauber, the court doctor, and his baroness. The seasons for the 
baths were the most productive periods of the doctor’s practice—he united business 
with pleasure, and his chief place of resort was Ostend, which is much frequented b 
Germans, and where the doctor treated himself and his spouse to-what he called a 
“\dib."’-insthe sea. : 

His interesting patient, Jos, was a regular milch cow to the doctor, and he ea 
persuaded the civilian, both for his own health’s sake and that of his charming ‘sis 
which was really very much shattered, to pass the summer at that hideous seaport tov } 
Emmy did not care where she went much. Georgy jumped at the idea of amove. As 
for Becky, she came as a matter of course in the fourth place inside of the fine barouche 
Mr. Jos had bought; the two domestics being on the box in front. Sheaniehtt : 
some misgivings about the friends whom she should meet at Ostend, and who mig! 


oF 


* 


likely to tell ugly stories—but bah ! she was strong enough to hold her own. 
cast such an anchor in Jos now, as would require a strong storm to shake. 
dent of the picture had finished him. Becky took down her elephant, and 
the little box which she had had from Amelia ever so many years ago. Emr ) 
came off with her Lares—her two pictures—and the party, finally, were lodged in an 
exceedingly dear and uncomfortable house at Ostend. FAG ‘“< 

There Amelia began to take baths, and get what good she 
though scores of people of Becky’s acquaintance passed her 
borne, who walked about with her, and who knew nobody 
ment experienced by the friend whom she had chosen s 
indeed, Becky never thought fit to tell her what was pass 

Some of Mrs. Rawdon Crawley’s acquaintances, however, ackn 
enough—perhaps more readily than she would have desired. 1 


could from then 
cut her, 3 r 
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Loder (unattached), and Captain Rook (late of the rifles), who might be seen any day 
on the dyke, smoking and staring at the women, and who speedily got an introduction 
to the hospitable board and select circle of Mr. Joseph Sedley. In fact they would take 
no denial; they burst into the house whether Becky was at home or not, walked into 
Mrs. Osborne’s drawing-room, which they pertumed “with their coats and moustachios, 
called Jos ‘old buck,’’ and invaded his dinner-table, and laughed and drank for long 
hours there. . 

‘What can they mean ?’ asked Georgy, who did not like these gentlemen. yal 
heard the major say to Mrs. Crawley yesterday, ‘ No, no, Becky, you shan't keep the 
old buck to yourself. We must have the bones in, or dammy, I'll split.””, What could 
the major mean, mamma ?”’ 

‘‘Major! don’t call Aim major!’ Emmy said, ‘‘I’m sure I can’t tell what he 
meant.’’ His presence and that of his friend inspired the little lady with intolerable 
terror and aversion. They paid her tipsy compliments; they leered at her over the 
dinner-table. And the captain made her advances that filled her with sickening dis- 
may, nor would she ever see him unless she had George by her side. 

Rebecca, to do her justice, never would let either of these men remain alone with 
Amelia; the major was disengaged too, and swore he would be the winner of her. A 
couple of ruffians were fighting for this innocent creature, gambling for her at her own 
table; and though she was not aware of the rascals’ designs upon her, yet she felt a 
horror and uneasiness in their presence, and longed to fly. 

She besought, she entreated Jos to go. Not he. He was slow of movement, tied 
to his doctor, and perhaps to some other leading-strings. At least Becky was not anx- 
ious to go to England. 

At last she took a great resolution—made the great plunge. She wrote off a letter 
to a friend whom she had on the other side of the water ; a letter about which she did 
not speak a word to anybody, which she carried herself to the post under her shawl, 
nor was any remark made about.it ; only that she looked very much flushed and agitated 
when Georgy met her ; and she kissed him, and hung over him a great deal that night. 
She did not come out of her room after her return from her walk. Becky thought it 
was Major Loder and the captain who frightened her. 

‘‘ She mustn’t stop here,’’ Becky reasoned with herself. ‘‘ She must go away, the 
silly little fool. She is still whimpering after that gaby of a husband—dead (and 
served right !) these fifteen years. She shan't marry either of these men. It’s too bad 
of Loder. No; she shall marry the bamboo-cane, I'll settle it this very night.”’ 

So Becky took a cup of tea to Amelia in her.private apartment, and found that lady 
in the company of her miniatures, and in a most melancholy and nervous condition. She 
laid down the cup of tea. 

‘* Thank you,’’ said Amelia. é 

‘‘ Listen to me, Amelia,’’ said Becky, marching up and down the room before the 

other, and surveying her with a sort of contemptuous kindness. ‘‘T want to talk to 
you. You must go away from here and from the impertinences of these men. I won't 
have you harassed by them ; and they will insult you if you stay. I tell you they are 
rascais ; men fit to send to the hulks. Never mind how I know them. I know every- 
body. Jos can’t protect you, he is too weak, and wants a protector himself. You are 
no more fit to live in the world than a baby in arms. You must marry, or you and 
your precious boy will go to ruin. You must have a husband, you fool; and one of 
the best gentlemen I ever saw has offered you a hundred times, and you have rejected 
him, you silly, heartless, ungrateful little creature vy 


ac “*T tried—I tried my best, indeed I did, Rebecca,’’ said Ameiia, deprecatingly, 
e ‘“but I couldn’t forget—;’’ and she finished the sentence by looking up at the por- 
a trait. . 

ae ~  Couldn’t forget Aim.” cried out Becky, “that selfish humbug, that low-bred cock- 


more to be compared to your friend with the bamboo-cane, than you are to Queen 

Elizabeth. Why, the man was weary of you, and would have jilted you, but that Dob- 
ay bin forced him to keep his word. He owned it tome. He never cared for you. He 
used to sneer about you to me, time after time; and made love to me the week after he 
Pm 


4 ney dandy, that padded booby, who had neither wit, nor manners, nor heart, and was no 


. married you.”’ 


“Jt’s false: It’s false! Rebecca,”’ cried out Amelia, starting up. ; 

_ ** Look there, you fool,” Becky said, still with provoking good humor, and taking 
little paper out of her belt, she opened it and flung it into Emmy’s lap. ‘‘ You know 
andwriting. He wrote that to me—wanted me to run away with him—gave it me 
er your nose, the day before he was shot—and served him right !’’ Becky repeated. 
_ Emmy did not hear her ; she was looking at the letter. It was that which George 
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had put into the bouquet and given to Becky on the night of the Duchess of Rich- 
mond’s ball. It was as she said ; the foolish young man had asked her to fly. 

Emmy’s head sank down, and for almost the last time in which she shall be called 
upon to weep in this history, she commenced that work. Her head fell to her bosom, 
and her hands went up to her eyes; and there for a while she gave way to her emo- 
tions, as Becky stood on and regarded her. Who shall analyze those tears, and say 
whether they were sweet or bitter? Was she most grieved, because the idol of her life 
was tumbled down and shivered at her feet, or indignant that her love had been so de- 
spised, or glad because the barrier was removed which modesty had placed between her 


and a new, a real affection? ‘‘ There is nothing to forbid me now,” she thought. ‘‘I 
may love him with all my heart now. Oh, I will, I will, if he will but let me and for- 
give me.’’ I believe it was this feeling rushed over all the others which agitated that 


gentle little bosom. 

Indeed, she did not cry so much as Becky expected—the other soothed and kissed 
her—a rare mark of sympathy with Mrs. Becky. She treated Emmy like a child, and 
patted her head. ‘‘ And now let us get pen and ink, and write to him to come this 
minute,’’ she said. 

‘‘I—I wrote to him this morning,’’ Emmy said, blushing exceedingly. Becky 
screamed with laughter—‘' Un biglietto,’’ she sang out with Rosina, ‘ eccolo gua /’’—the 
whole house echoed with her shrill singing. 


Two mornings after this little scene, although the day was rainy and gusty, and 
Amelia had had an exceedingly wakeful night, listening to the wind roaring, and pity- 
ing all travellers by land and by water, yet she got up early, and insisted upon taking 
a walk on the dyke with Georgy ; and there she paced as the rain beat into her face, 
and she looked out westward across the dark sea line, and over the swollen billows 
which came tumbling and frothing to the shore. Neither spoke much, except now and 
then, when the boy said a few words ‘to his timid companion, indicative of sympathy 
and protection. 

‘I hope he won’t cross in such weather,’? Emmy said. 

““T bet ten to one he does,’’ the boy answered. ‘‘ Look, mother, there’s the smoke 
of the steamer.’’ It was that signal, sure enough. 

But though the steamer was under weigh, he might not be on board ; he might not 
have got the letter; he might not choose to come. A hundred fears poured one over 
the other into the little heart, as fast as the waves on to the dyke. 

The boat followed the smoke into sight. Georgy had a dandy telescope, and got 
the vessel under view in the most skilful manner. And he made appropriate nautical 
comments upon the manner of the approach of the steamer as she came nearer and 
nearer, dipping and rising in the water. The signal of an English steamer in sight 
went fluttering up to the mast on the pier. I dare say Mrs. Amelia’s heart was in a 
similar flutter. 

Emmy tried to look through the telescope over George’s shoulder, but she could 
make nothing of it. She only saw a black eclipse bobbing up and down before her eyes. 

George took the glass again and raked the vessel. ‘‘ How she does pitch !’’ he 
said. ‘‘ There goes a wave slap over her bows. There’s only two people on deck be- 
sides the steersman. There’saman lying down, and a—chap in a—cloak with a—Hoo- 
ray !—It’s Dob, by Jingo!’’ He clapped to the telescope, and flung his arms round 
his mother. As for that lady: let us say what she did in the words of a favorite poet— 
Aanpvosy yehacaoa. She was sure it was William. It could be no other. What she 
had said about hoping that he would not come was all hypocrisy. Of course he would 
come ; what could he do else but come? She knew he would come. 


The ship came swiftly nearer and nearer. As they went in to meet her at the land- 


ing-place at the quay, Emmy's knees trembled so that she scarcely could run, She 


would have liked to kneel down and say her prayers of thanks there. Oh, she thought, © 


she would be all her life saying them ! 
___ It was such a bad day that as the vessel came alongside of the quay there were no 
idlers abroad ; scarcely even a commissioner on the look-out for the few passengers in 


the steamer. That young scapegrace George had fled too ; and as the gentleman in 
the old cloak lined with red stuff stepped on to the shore, there was scarcely any one — 


present to see what took place, which was briefly this : 


A lady in a dripping white bonnet and shawl, with her two little hands out before 
her, went up to him, and in the next minute she had altogether disappeared under the _ 
folds of the old cloak, and was kissing one of his hands with all her might ; while the — 
other, I suppose, was engaged in holding her to his heart (which her head just about — 
reached) and in preventing her from tumbling down. She was murmuring something — 
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about—forgive—dear William—dear, dear, dearest friend—kiss, kiss, kiss, and so forth 
—and in fact, went on under the cloak in an absurd manner. 

When Emmy emerged from it, she still kept tight hold of one of William's hands, 
and looked up in his face. it was full of sadness and tender loveand pity. She under- 
stood its reproach, and hung down her head. ; 

‘““Tt was time you sent for me, dear Amelia,”’ he said. 

** You will never go again, William ?” 

‘* No, never,’’ he answered ; and pressed the dear little soul once more to his heart. 

_ As they issued out of the custom house precincts, Georgy broke-out on them, with 
his telescope up to his eye, and a loud laugh of welcome ; he danced round the couple, 
and performed many facetious antics as he led them up to the house. Jos wasn’t up 
yet ; Becky not visible (though she looked at them through the blinds). Georgy ran 
off to see about breakfast. Emmy, whose shawl and bonnet were off in the passage in 
the hands of Mrs. Payne, now went to undo the clasp of William's cloak, and—we will, 
' if you please, go with George, and look after breakfast for the colonel. The vessel is 
in port. He has got the prize he has been trying for all his life. The bird has come 
in at last, There it is with its head on his shoulder, billing and cooing close up to his 
heart, with soft outstretched fluttering wings. This is what he’ has asked for every 
day and hour for eighteen years. This is what he pined after. Here it is—the summit, 
the end—the last page of the third volume. Good-by, colonel—God bless you, honest 
William !—Farewell, dear Amelia—Grow green again, tender little parasite, round the 
rugged old oak to which you cling. 


Perhaps it was compunction toward the kind and simple creature, who had been 
the first in life to defend her, perhaps it was a dislike to all such sentimental scenes— 
but Rebecca, satisfied with her part in the transaction, never presented herself before 
Colonel Dobbin and the lady whom he married. ‘‘ Particular business,’’ she said, took 
her to Bruges, whither she went ; and only Georgy and his uncle were present at the 
marriage ceremony. When it was over, and Georgy had rejoined his parents, Mrs. 
Becky ‘returned (just for a few days) to comfort the solitary bachelor, Joseph Sedley. 
He preferred a continental life, he said, and declined to join in housekeeping with his 
sister and her husband. 

Emmy was very glad in her heart to think that she had written to her husband 
before she read or knew of that letter of George’s. ‘‘ I knew it all along,’’ William said ; 
‘but could I use that weapon against the poor fellow’s memory? It was that which 
made me suffer so when you—’’ 

‘* Never speak of that day again,’”” Emmy cried out, so contrite and humble, that 
William turned off the conversation, by his account of Glorvina and dear old Peggy 
O’Dowd, with whom he was sitting when the letter of recall reached him. ‘‘If you 
hadn’t sent for me,’’ he added with a laugh, ‘‘ who knows what Glorvina’s name might 
be now ?” 

At present it is Glorvina Posky (now Mrs. Major Posky), she took him on the death 
of his first wife, having resolved never to marry out of the regiment. Lady O'Dowd is 
also so attached to it that, she says, if anything were to happen to Mick, bedad she'd 
come back and marry some of ’em. But the major-general is quite well, and lives in 
great splendor at O’ Dowdstown, with a pack of beagles, and (with the exception of per- 
haps their neighbor, Hoggarty of Castle Hoggarty) he is the first man of his county. 
Her ladyship still dances jigs, and insisted on standing up with the master of the horse 
at the lord lieutenant’s last ball. Both she and Glorvina declared that Dobbin had used 
the latter sheamfully, but Posky falling in, Glorvina was consoled, and a beautiful tur- 
ban from Paris appeased the wrath of Lady O’Dowd. oy" : 

When Colonel Dobbin quitted the service, which he did immediately after his mar- 
riage, he rented a pretty little country place in Hampshire, not far from Queen’s Craw- 
ley, where, after the passing of the reform bill, Sir Pitt and his family constantly re- 
sided now. All idea of a peerage was out of the question, the baronet s two seats in 
parliament being lost. He was both out of pocket and out of spirits by that catastro- 
phe, failed in his health, and prophesied the speedy ruin of the empire. ; 

Lady Jane and Mrs. Dobbin became great friends—there was a perpetual crossing 
of pony-chaises between the hall and the Evergreens, the colonel’s place (rented of his 
friend Major Ponto, who was abroad with his family). Her ladyship was godmother 
to Mrs.,Dobbin’s child, which bore her name, and was christened by the Rev. James 
Crawley, who succeeded his father in the living ; and a pretty close friendship sub- 
sisted between the two lads, George and Rawdon, who hunted and shot together in the 
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vacations, were both entered of the same college at Cambridge, and quarrelled with 
each other about Lady Jane’s daughter, with whom they were both, of course, in love. 


A match between George and that young lady was long a favorite scheme of both the 
: matrons, though I 


have heard that Miss 
Crawley herself in- 
clined toward her 
cousin. 

Mrs. Rawdon 
Crawley’s name was 
never mentioned by 
either family. There 
were reasons why all 
should be silent re- 
garding her. For 
wherever Mr. Joseph 
Sedley went, she trav- 
elled likewise; and 
that infatuated man 
seemed to be entirely 
her slave. The colo- 
nel’s lawyers inform- 
ed him that his 
brother-in-law had 
effected a heavy in- 
surance upon his life, 
whence it was prob- 
able that he had been 
raising money to dis 
charge debts. He 
procured prolonged 
leave of absence from 
the East India House, 
and indeed his infir- 
mities were daily in- 
creasing. 

On hearing the 
news about the in- 
- ‘surance, Amelia, in a 
good deal of alarm, 
entreated her hus- 
band to go to Brus- 
sels, where Jos then 
was, and inquire into 
the state of his affairs. 
The colonel quitted 

PEE a ae home with reluctance 
(for he was deeply immersed in his ‘‘ History of the Punjaub,”’ which still occupies him, 
and much alarmed about his little daughter, whom he idolizes, and who was just recover- 
ing from the chicken-pox) and went to Brussels and found Jos living at one of the 
enormous hotels in that city. Mrs. Crawley, who had her carriage, gave entertainments, 
aise ae in avery genteel manner, occupied another suite of apartments in the same 
otel. . 

The colonel, of course, did not desire to see that lady, or even think proper to no- 
tify his arrival at Brussels, except privately to Jos by a message through his valet. Jos 
begged the colonel to come and see him that night, when Mrs. Crawley would be at a 
soirée, and when they could meet a/one. He found his brother-in-law in a condition of 

_pitiable infirmity; and dreadfully afraid of Rebecca, though éager in his praises of 
her. She tended him through a series of unheard-of illnesses, with a fidelity most ad- 9 
mirable. She had been a daughter to him. ‘‘ But—but—oh, for God’s sake, do come _ 
and live near me, and—and—see me sometimes,’’ whimpered out the unfortunate man. il 

The colonel’s brow darkened at this. ‘* We can’t, Jos,’’ he said. ‘‘ Considering S 
the circumstances, Amelia can’t visit you.”’ > rate te 

‘‘T swear to you—I swear to you on the Bible,’’ gasped out Joseph, wanting to kiss 
the book, ‘‘ that she is as innocent as a child, as spotless as your own wife.”’ ei 
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“It may be so,”” said the colonel, gloomily ; ‘‘ but Emmy can’t come to you. Be 
a man, Jos ;_ break off this disreputable connection. Come home to your family, We 
hear your affairs are involved.”’ 

oe T. ’ s 66 1 . 

Involved cried Jos, Who has told such calumnies? All my money is placed 
ae eis advantageously. Mrs. Crawley—that is—I mean—it is laid out to the best in- 

epest,”” 
= You are not in debt, then? Why did you insure your life ?”’ 

I thought—a little present to her—in case anything happened ; and you know my 
health is so delicate—common gratitude you know—and I intend to leave all my 
money to you—and I can spare it out of my income, indeed I can,’’ cried out William’s 
weak brother-in-law. 

The colonel besought Jos to fly at once—to go back to India, whither Mrs. Crawley 
could not follow him ; to do anything to break off a connection which might have the 
most fatal consequences to him. 


Jos clasped his hands, and cried. ‘‘ He would go back to India. He would do any- 4 
thing ; only he must have time ; they mustn't say anything to Mrs, Crawley ;—she’d — 
—she’d kill me if she knew it. You don’t know what a terrible woman she is,”’ the | 


poor wretch said. 

“Then, why not come away with me?’ said Dobbin, in reply ; but Jos had not the 
courage. ‘‘ He would see Dobbin again in the morning ; he must on no account say 
that he had been there. He must go now. Becky might come in.’’ And Dobbin 
quitted him full of forebodings. 

He never saw.Jos more. Three months afterward Joseph Sedley died at Aix-la- 
Chapelle. It was found that all his property had been muddled away in speculations, 
and was represented by valueless shares in different bubble companies. All his availa- 
ble assets were the two thousand pounds for which his life was insured, and which were 
left equally between his beloved ‘‘ sister Amelia, wife of, etc., and his friend and inval- 
uable attendant during sickness, Rebecca, wife of Lieutenant-Colonel Rawdon Crawley, 
C.B.,’’ who was appointed administratrix. zy 

The solicitor of the insurance company swore it was the blackest case that ever had 
come before him; talked of sending a commission to Aix to examine into the death, 
and the company refused payment of the policy. But Mrs., or Lady Crawley as she 
styled herself, came to town at once (attended with her solicitors, Messrs. Burke, Thur- 
tell, and Hayes, of Thavies Inn), and dared the company to refuse the payment. They 
invited examination, they declared that she was the object of an infamous conspiracy, 

shich had been pursuing her all through life, and triumphed finally. The money was 
paid, and her character established, but Colonel Dobbin sent back his share of the 
legacy to the insurance office, and rigidly declined to hold any communication with Re- 
becca. “ 

She never was Lady Crawley, though she continued so to call herself. His Excel- 
lency Colonel Rawdon Crawley died of yellow fever at Coventry Island, most deeply 
beloved and deplored, and six weeks before the demise of his brother, Sir Pitt. The 
estate consequently devolved upon the present Sir Rawdon Crawley, Bart. 

He, too, has declined to see his mother, to whom he makes a liberal allowance ; 
and who, besides, appears to be very wealthy. The baronet lives entirely at Queen's 
Crawley, with Lady Jane and her daughter; while Rebecca, Lady Crawley, chiefly 
hangs about Bath and Cheltenham, where a very strong party of excellent people con- 
sider her to be a most injured woman. She has her enemies. Who has not? Her life 
is her answer to them. She busies herself in works of piety. She goes to church, and 
‘never without a footman. Her name is in all the charity lists. The destitute orange- 
girl, the neglected washerwoman, the distressed muffin-man, find in her a fast and gen- 
erous friend. She is always having stalls at fancy fairs for the benefit of these hapless 
beings. Emmy, her children, and the colonel coming to London some time back, found 
themselves suddenly before her at one of these fairs. She cast down her eyes demurely 
and smiled as they started away from her; Emmy skurrying off on the arm of George 
(now grown a dashing young gentleman) and the colonel seizing up his little Janey, of 
whom he is fonder than of anything in the world—fonder even than of his ‘‘ History of 
the Punjaub.”’ . 

‘* Fonder than he is of me,’”’ Emmy thinks with asigh. But he never said a word 
to Amelia that was not kind and gentle ; or thought of a want of hers that he did not 


"try to gratify. : 


Ah! Vanitas Vanitatum! which of us is happy in this world? Which of us has 
his desire? or, having it, is satisfied ?—come, children, let us shut up the box and the 
puppets, for our play is played out.: 
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THEFOUR GEORGES: 


SKETCHES OF MANNERS, MORALS, COURT AND TOWN LIFE. 


: GEORGE THE FIRST. 


Naat : VERY few years since, I knew familiarly a lady, 
vate A of \ _ who had been asked in marriage by Horace Wal- 
ae pole, who had been patted on the head by George 
I. This lady had knocked at Dr. Johnson’s door ; 
had been intimate with Fox the beautiful Geor- 
gina, of Devonshire, and that brilliant Whig soci- 
ety of the reign of George III.; had known the 
Duchess of Queensberry, the patroness of Gay and 
Prior, the admired young beauty of the court of 
Queen Anne. I often thought as I took my kind 
old friend’s hand, how with it I held on to the old 
society of wits and men of the world. I could 
travel back for seven score years of time—have 
glimpses of Brummel, Selwyn, Chesterfield, and 
the men of pleasure ; of Walpole and Conway ; of 
Johnson, Reynolds, Goldsmith ; of North, Chat- 
ham, Newcastle ; of the fair maids of honor of 
George II.’s court; of the German retainers of 
George I.’s: where Addison was secretary of state ; 
where Dick Steele held a place ; whither the great 
Marlborough came with his fiery spouse ; when 
Pope, and Swift, and Bolingbroke yet lived and 
wrote. Of a society so vast, busy, brilliant, it is 
impossible in four brief chapters to give a com- 
plete notion; but we may peep here and there 
into that bygone world of the Georges, see what 
they and their courts were like ; glance at the people round about them ; look at past 
manners, fashions, pleasures, and contrast them with our own. I have to say thus 
much by way of preface, because the subject of these lectures has been misunderstood, 
and I have been taken to task for not having given grave historical treatises, which it 
never was my intention to attempt. Not about battles, about politics, about states- 
men and measures of state did I ever think to lecture you ; but to sketch the manners 
and life of the old world ; to amuse for a few hours with talk about the old society ; 
and, with the result of many a day’s and night’s pleasant reading, to try and while 
away a few winter evenings for my hearers. 


Among the German princes who sat under Luther at Wittenberg, was Duke Ernest 
of Celle, whose younger son, William of Liineburg, was the progenitor of the illus- 
trious Hanoverian house at present reigning in Great Britain. Duke William held his 
court at Celle, a little town of ten thousand people that lies on the railway line be- 
tween Hamburg and Hanover, in the midst of great plains of sand, upon the river 
Aller, When Duke William had it, it was a very humble wood-built place, with a great 
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brick church, which he sedulously frequented, and in which he and others of his house 
lie buried. He was a very religious lord, and was called William the Pious by his 
small circle of subjects, over whom he ruled till fate deprived him both of sight and 
reason. Sometimes, in his latter days, the good duke had glimpses of mental light, 
when he would bid his musicians play the psalm tunes which he loved. One thinks of 
a descendant of his, two hundred years afterward, blind, old, and lost of wits, singing 
Handel in Windsor Tower. 

William the Pious had fifteen children, eight daughters and seven sons, who, as the 
property left among them was small, drew lots to determine which one of them should 
marry, and continue the stout race of the Guelphs. The lot fell on Duke George, the 
sixth brother. The others remained single, or contracted left-handed marriages after 
the princely fashion of those days. It is a queer picture—that of the old prince dying 
in this little wood-built capital, and his seven sons tossing up which should inherit and 
transmit the crown of Brentford. Duke George, the lucky prizeman, made the tour of 
Europe, during which he visited the court of Queen Elizabeth ; and in the year 1617 
came back and settled at Zell, with a wife out of Darmstadt. His remaining brothers 
all kept their house at Zell, for economy’s sake. And presently, in due course, they 
all died—all the honest dukes ; Ernest, and Christian, and Augustus, and Magnus, and 
George, and John—and they are buried in the brick church of Brentford yonder, by the 
sandy banks of the Aller. 

Dr. Vehse gives a pleasant glimpse of the way of life of our dukes in Zell. ‘‘ When 
the trumpeter on the tower has blown,’’ Duke Christian orders—viz. at nine o’clock in 
the morning, and four in the evening—every one must be present at meals, and those 
who are not must go without. None of the servants, unless it be a knave who has been 
ordered to ride out, shall eat or drink in the kitchen or cellar ; or, without special 
leave, fodder his horses at the prince’s cost. When the meal is served in the court- 
room, a page shall go round and bid every one be quiet and orderly, forbidding all 
cursing, swearing, and rudeness ; all throwing about of bread, bones, or roast, or pock- 
eting of the same. Every morning, at seven, the squires shall have their morning 
soup, along with which, and dinner, they shall be served with their under-drink—every 
morning, except Friday morning, when there was sermon, and no drink. Every even- 
ing they shall have their beer, and at night their sleep-drink. The butler is especially 


warned not to allow noble or simple to go into the cellar ; wine shall only be served at 


F. 
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the prince’s or councillors’ tables ; and every Monday, the honest old Duke Christian 
ordains the accounts shall be ready, and the expenses in the kitchen, the wine and beer 
cellar, the bakehouse and stable, made out. 


‘ Duke George, the marrying duke, did not stop at home to partake of the beer and 


wine, and the sermons. He went about fighting wherever there was profit to be had. 
He served as general in the army of the circle of Lower Saxony, the Protestant army ; 
then he went over to the emperor, and fought in his armies in Germany and Italy ; 
and when Gustavus Adolphus appeared in Germany, George took service as a Swedish 
general, and seized the Abbey of Hildesheim, as his share of the plunder. Here, in the 
year 1641, Duke George died, leaving four sons behind him, from the youngest of 
whom descend our royal Georges. : 
Under these children of Duke George, the old God-fearing, simple ways of Zell 
appear to have gone out of mode. The second brother was constantly visiting Venice, 
and leading a jolly, wicked life there. It was the most jovial of all places at the end of 
the seventeenth century ; and military men, after a campaign, rushed thither, as the 
warriors of the Allies rushed to Paris in 1814, to gamble, and rejoice, and partake of 
all sorts of godless delights. This prince, then, loving Venice and its pleasures, 
brought Italian singers and dancers back with him to quiet old Zell ; and worse still, 
demeaned himself by marrying a French lady of birth quite inferior to his own—Elea- 
nor d’Olbreuse, from whom our queen is descended. Eleanor had a pretty daughter, 
who inherited a great fortune, which inflamed her cousin, George Louis of Hanover, 
with a desire to marry her ; and so, with her beauty and her riches, she came to a sad end. 
It is too long to tell how the four sons of Duke George divided his territories 
among them, and how, finally, they came into possession of the son of the youngest 
of the four. In this generation the Protestant faith was very nearly extinguished in the 
family : and then where should we in England have gone for a king? The third 
brother also took delight in Italy, where the priests converted him and his Protestant 
chaplain too. Mass was said in Hanover once more; and Italian soprani piped their 
Latin rhymes in place of the hymns which William the Pious and Doctor Luther sang. 
Louis XIV. gave this and other converts a splendid pension. Crowds of Frenchmen 
and brilliant French fashions came to his court. It is incalculable how much that 
royal bigwig cost Germany. Every prince imitated the French king, and had his Ver- 
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sailles, his Wilhelmshohe or Ludwigslust ; his court and its splendors ; his gardens laid 
out with statues ; his fountains, and water-works, and Tritons ; his actors, and dancers, 
and singers, and fiddlers ; his harem, with its inhabitants ; his diamonds and duchies 
for these latter ; his enormous festivities, his gaming-tables, tournaments, masquerades, 
and banquets lasting a week long, for which the people paid with their money, when 
the poor wretches had it; with their bodies and very blood when they had none ; be- 
ing sold in thousands by their lords and masters, who gayly dealt in soldiers, staked a 
regiment upon the red at the gambling-table ; swapped a battalion against a dancing 
girl’s diamond necklace ; and, as it were, pocketed their people. 

As one views Europe through contemporary books of travel in the early part of the 
last century, the landscape is awful—wretched wastes, beggarly and plundered ; half- 
burned cottages and trembling peasants gathering piteous harvests; gangs of such 
tramping along with bayonets behind them, and corporals with canes and cats-of-nine- 
tails to flog them to barracks. By these passes my lord's gilt carriage floundering 
through the ruts, as he swears at the postilions, and toils on to the residenz. Hard 
by, but away from the noise and brawling of the citizens and buyers, is Wilhelmslust 
or Ludwigsruhe, or Monbijou, or Versailles—it scarcely matters which—near to the city, 
shut out by woods from the beggared country, the enormous, hideous, gilded, mon- 
strous marble palace, where the prince is, and the court, and the trim gardens, and 
huge fountains, and the forest where the ragged peasants are beating the game in (it is 
death to them to touch a feather); and the jolly hunt sweeps by with its uniform of 
crimson and gold; and the prince gallops ahead puffing his royal horn ; and his lords 
and mistresses ride after him ; and the stag is pulled down; and the grand huntsman 
gives the knife in the midst of a chorus of bugles ; and ’tis time the court go home to 
dinner ; and our noble traveller, it may be the Baron of Pollnitz or the Count de K6- 
nigsmarck, or the excellent Chevalier de Seingalt, sees the procession gleaming through 
the trim avenues of the wood, and hastens to the inn, and sends his noble name to the 
marshal of the court. Then our nobleman arrays himself in green and gold, or pink 
and silver, in the richest Paris mode, and is introduced by the chamberlain, and makes 
his bow to the jolly prince, and the gracious princess ; and is presented to the chief 
lords and ladies, and then comes supper and a bank at faro, where he loses or wins a 
thousand pieces by daylight. If it is a German court you may add not a little drunk- 
enness to this picture of high life ; but German, or French, or Spanish, if you can see _ 
out of your palace windows beyond the trim-cut forest vistas, misery is lying outside; — 
hunger is stalking about the bare villages, listlessly following precarious husbandry ; 
ploughing stony fields with starved cattle: or fearfully taking in scanty harvests. — 
Augustus is fat and jolly on his throne ; he can knock down an ox, and eat one almost ; 
his mistress, Aurora von Kénigsmarck, is the loveliest, the wittiest creature ; his dia- 
monds are the biggest and most brilliant in the world, and his feasts as splendid as 
those of Versailles. As for Louis the Great, he is more than mortal. Lift up your 
glances respectfully, and mark him eyeing Madame de Fontanges or Madame de Mon- 
tespan from under his sublime periwig, as he passes through the great gallery where 
Villars and Vendéme, and Berwick, and Bossuet, and Massillon are waiting. Can 
court be more splendid ; nobles and knights more gallant and superb ; ladies more 
lovely ?. A grander monarch, or a more miserable starved wretch than the peasant his 
subject, you cannot look on. Let us bear both these types in mind, if we wish to esti- 
mate the old society properly. Remember the glory and the chivalry? Yes! Re. 
member the grace and beauty, the splendor and lofty politeness ; the gallant courtesy 
of Fontenoy, where the French line bids the gentlemen of the English guard to fire 
first ; the noble constancy of the old king and Villars his general, who fits out the last 
army with the last crown-piece from the treasury, and goes to meet the enemy and die 
or conquer for France at Denain. But round all that royal splendor lies a nation en- 
slaved and ruined ; there are people robbed of their rights—communities laid waste— 
faith, justice, commerce trampled upon, and wellnigh destroyed—nay, in the very 
centre of royalty itself, what horrible stains and meanness, crime and shame! It is but 
to a silly harlot that some of the noblest gentlemen, and some of the proudest women 
in the world, are bowing down; it is the price of a miserable province that the king 
ties in diamonds round his mistress’s white neck. In the first half of the last century, 
I say, this is going on all Europe over. Saxony is a waste as well as Picardy or Artois ; 
and Versailles is only larger and not worse than Herrenhausen. 

It was the first elector of Hanover who made the fortunate match which bestowed 
the race of Hanoverian sovereigns upon us Britons. Nine years after Charles Stuart lost 
his head, his niece Sophia, one of the many children of another luckless dethroned sov- 
ereign, the Elector Palatine, married Ernest Augustus of Brunswick, and brought the 
reversion to the crown of the three kingdoms in her scanty trousseau. 
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One of the handsomest, the most cheerful, sensible, shrewd, accomplished of 
women, was Sophia,* daughter of poor Frederick, the winter king of Bohemia. The 
other daughters of lovely, unhappy Elizabeth Stuart went off into the Catholic Church ; 
this one, luckily for her family, remained, I cannot say faithful to the Reformed Re- 
ligion, but at least she adopted no other. An agent of the French king's, Gourville, a 
convert himself, strove to bring her and her husband to a sense of the truth ; and tells 
us that he one day asked Madame the Duchess of Hanover, of what religion her 
daughter was, then a pretty girl of thirteen years old. The duchess replied that the 
princess was of no religion as yet. They were waiting to know of what religion her hus- 
band would be, Protestant or Catholic, before instructing her! And the Duke of Han- 
over having heard all Gourville’s proposal, said that a change would be advantageous 
to his house, but that he himself was too old to change. 
“ This shrewd woman had such keen eyes that she knew how to shut them upon 
occasion, and was blind to many faults which it appeared that her husband the Bishop 
of Osnaburg and Duke of 
Hanover committed. He 
loved to take his pleasure like 
other sovereigns—-was a mer- 
ry prince, fond of dinner and 
the bottle; liked to go to 
Italy, as his brothers had done 
before him ; and we read how 
he jovially sold 6700 of his 
Hanoverians to the seigniory 
of Venice. They went brave- 
ly off to the Morea, under 
command of Ernest’s son, 
Prince Max, and only 1400 of 
| them ever came home again. 
The German princes sold a 
| good deal of this kind of 
{| stock. You may remember 
how George IIl.’s govern- 
ment purchased Hessians, 
and the use we made of them 
during the War of Indepen- 
dence. 
. The ducats Duke Ernest 
a got for his soldiers he spent 
; in a series of the most brill- 
lant entertainments. Nevertheless, the jovial prince was economical, and kept a 
steady eye upon his own interests. He achieved the electoral dignity for himself ; he 
married his eldest son George to his beautiful cousin of Zell; and sending his sons out 
in command of armies to fight—now on this side, now on that—he lived on, taking his 
pleasure, and scheming his schemes, a merry, wise prince enough, not, I fear, a moral 
ee of which kind we shall have but very few specimens in the course of these lec- 
ures. 
Ernest Augustus had seven children in all, some of whom were scapegraces and 
rebelled against the parental system of primogeniture and non-division of property 
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which the elector ordained. ‘‘ Gustchen,’’ the electress writes about her second son : . 
Poor Gus is thrust out, and his father will give him no more keep. I laugh in the : 
day, and cry all night about it; for I ama fool with my children.’’ Three of the six ; 


died fighting against Turks, Tartars, Frenchmen. One of them conspired, revolted, ; 
fled to Rome, leaving an agent behind him, whose head was taken off. The daughter, - 
of whose early education we have made mention, was married to the Elector of Branden- 
burg, and so her religion settled finally on the Protestant side. 

A niece of the Electress Sophia—who had been made to change her religion, and 
marry the Duke of Orleans, brother of the French king ; a woman whose honest heart 
was always with her friends and dear old Deutschland, though her fat little body was 
confined at Paris, or Marly, or Versailles—has left us, in her enormous correspondence 
(part of which has been printed in German and French), recollections of the electress, 
and of George her son. Elizabeth Charlotte was at Osnaburg when George was born 
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al She narrowly escaped a whipping for being in the way on that auspicious day. 
eems not to have liked little George, nor George grown up; and represents him 
as odiously hard, cold, and silent. Silent he may have been, not a jolly prince like his 
father before him, but a prudent, quiet, selfish potentate, going his own way, managing 
his own affairs, and understanding his own interests remarkably well. 

In his father’s lifetime and at the head of the Hanover forces of 8000 or 10,000 men, 
George served the emperor, on the Danube against Turks, at the siege of Vienna, 
in Italy, and on the Rhine. _ When he succeeded to the electorate, he handled its affairs 
with great prudence and dexterity. He was very much liked by his people of Han- 
over. He did not show his feelings much, but he cried heartily on leaving them; as 
they used for joy when he came back, He showed an ‘uncommon prudence and cool- 
ness of behavior when he came into his kingdom ; exhibiting no elation ; reasonably 
doubtful whether he should not be turned out some day ; looking upon himself only as 
a lodger, and making the most of his brief tenure of St. James’s and Hampton Court ; 
plundering, it is true, somewhat, and dividing, among his German followers ; but 
what could be expected of a sovereign who at home could sell his subjects at so many 
ducats per head, and make no scruple in so disposing of them? I fancy a considerable 
shrewdness, prudence, and even moderation in his ways. The German Protestant was 
a cheaper, and better, and kinder king than the Catholic Stuart in whose chair he sat, 
and so far loyal to England, that he let England govern herself. 

Having these lectures in view, I made it my business to visit that ugly cradle in 
which our Georges were nursed. The old town of Hanover must look still pretty much 
as in the time when George Louis left it. The gardens and pavilions of Herrenhausen 
are scarce changed since the day when the stout old Electress Sophia fell down in her 
last walk there, preceding by but a few weeks to the tomb James II.’s daughter, whose 
death made way for the Brunswick Stuarts in England. 

The first two royal Georges, and their father, Ernest Augustus, had quite royal 
notions regarding marriage; and Louis XIV. and Charles II. scarce distinguished 
themselves more at Versailles or St. James’s, than these German sultans in their little 
city on the banks of the Leine. You may see at Herrenhausen the very rustic theatre 
in which the Platens danced and performed masques, and sang before the elector and 
his sons. There are the very fauns and dryads of stone still glimmering through the 
branches, still grinning and piping their ditties of no tone, as in the days when painted 
nymphs hung garlands round them; appeared under their leafy arcades with gilt 
crooks, guiding rams with gilt horns; descended from “ machines’’ in the guise of 
Diana or Minerva; and delivered immense allegorical compliments to the princes re- 
turned home from the campaign. 

That was a curious state of morals and politics in Europe ; a queer consequence of 
the triumph of the monarchical principle. Feudalism was beaten down. The nobility, 
in its quarrels with the crown, had pretty well succumbed, and the monarch was all in 
all. He became almost divine ; the proudest and most ancient gentry of the land did 
menial service for him. Who should carry Louis XIV.’s candle when he went to bed? 
what prince of the blood should hold the king’s shirt when his Most Christian Majesty 
changed that garment ?—the French memoirs of the seventeenth century are full of 
such details and squabbles. The tradition is not yet extinct in Europe. Any of you 
who were present, as myriads were, at that splendid pageant, the opening of our crys- 
tal palace in London, must have seen two noble lords, great officers of the household, 
with ancient pedigrees, with embroidered coats, and stars on their breasts and wands 
in their hands, walking backward for near the space of a mile, while the royal proces- 
sion made its progress. Shall we wonder-~shall we be angry—shall we laugh at these 
old-world ceremonies? View them as you will, according to your mood ; and with 
scorn or with respect, or with anger and sorrow, as your temper leads you. Up goes 
Gessler’s hat upon the pole. Salute that symbol of sovereignty with heartfelt awe ; or: 
with asulky shrug of acquiescence, or witha grinning obeisance ; or with a stout rebel- 
lious No—clap your own beaver down on your pate, and refuse to doff it to that 
spangled velvet and flaunting feather. I make no comment upon the spectators’ be- 
havior; all I say is, that Gessler’s cap is still up in the market-place of Europe, and 
not a few folks are still kneeling to it. : 

Put clumsy, High Dutch statues in place of the marbles of Versailles ; fancy 
Herrenhausen waterworks in place of those of Marly ; spread the tables with Schweins- 
kopf, Specksuppe, Leberkuchen, and the like delicacies, in place of the French cussine ; 
and fancy Frau von Kielmansegge dancing with Count Kammerjunker Quirini, or sing- 
ing French songs with the most awful German accent , imagine a coarse Versailles, 
and we have a Hanover before us. ‘‘ I am now got into the region of beauty,’’ writes 
Mary Wortley, from Hanover in 1716; ‘‘ all the women have literally rosy cheeks, snowy 
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foreheads and necks, jet eyebrows, to which may generally be added coal-black hair. 


These perfections never leave them to the day of their death, and have a very fine effect 


by candle-light ; but I could wish they were handsome with a little variety. They re- 


-semble one another as Mrs, Salmon’s Court of Great Britain, and are in as much danger 


of melting away by too nearly approaching the fire.’’ The sly Mary Wortley saw this 
painted seraglio of the first George at Hanover, the year after his accession to the Brit- 
ish throne. There were great doings and feasts there. Here Lady Mary saw George 
II. too. ‘‘I can tell you, without flattery or partiality,’’ she says, ‘‘ that our young 
prince has all the accomplishments that it is possible to have at his age, with an air of 
sprightliness and understanding, and a something so very engaging in his behavior that 
needs not the advantage of his rank to appear charming.’’ I find elsewhere similar 
panegyrics upon Frederick Prince of Wales, George Il.’s son ; and upon George III., of 
course, and upon George IV. in an eminent degree. It was the rule to be dazzled by 
princes, and people’s eyes winked quite honestly at that royal radiance. 

The electoral court of Hanover was numerous—pretty well paid, as times went ; 
above all, paid with a regularity which few other European courts could boast of. 
Perhaps you will be amused to know how the electoral court was composed. There 
were the princes of the house in the first class ; in the second, the single field-marshal 
of the army (the contingent was 18,000, Péllnitz says, and the elector had other 14,000 
troops in his pay). Then follow, in due order, the authorities civil and military, the 
working privy councillors, the generals of cavalry and infantry, in the third class ; the 
high chamberlain, high marshals of the court, high masters of the horse, the major 
general of cavalry and infantry, in the fourth class; down to the majors, the hof- 
junkers or pages, the secretaries or assessors, of the tenth class, of whom all were noble. 

We find the master of the horse had 1ogo thalers of pay ; the high chamberlain, 
2000—a thaler being about three shillings of our money. There weretwo chamberlains 
and one for the princess ; five gentlemen of the chamber, and five gentlemen ushers ; 
eleven pages and personages to educate these young noblemen—such as a governor, a 
preceptor, a fecht-meister, or fencing master, and a dancing ditto, this latter with a 
handsome salary of 400 thalers. There were three body and court physicians, with 800 
and 500 thalers ; a court barber, 600 thalers ; a court organist ; two musikanten ; four 
French fiddlers ; twelve trumpeters, and a bugler ; so that there was plenty of music, 
profane and pious, in Hanover. There were ten chamber waiters, and twenty-four lack- 
eys in livery ; a maitre-d’hdtel, and attendants of the kitchen; a French cook; a 
body cook; ten cooks; six cooks’ assistants ; two braten masters, or masters of the 
roast—(one fancies enormous spits turning slowly, and the honest masters of the roast 
beladling the dripping) ; a pastry baker ; a pie baker ; and finally, three scullions, at the 
modest remuneration of eleven thalers. In the sugar-chamber there were four pastry 
cooks (for the ladies, no doubt) ; seven officers in the wine and beer cellars ; four bread 
bakers ; and five men in the plate-room. There were 600 horses in the serene stables 
—no less than twenty teams of princely carriage horses, eight to a team ; sixteen coach- 
men ; fourteen postilions ; nineteen ostlers; thirteen helps, besides smiths, carriage- 
masters, horse-doctors, and other attendants of the stable. The female attendants were 
not so numerous ; I grieve to find but a dozen or fourteen of them about the electoral 
premises, and only two washerwomen for all the court. These functionaries had not 
so much to do as in the present age. I own to finding a pleasure in these small-beer 
chronicles. I like to people the old world, with its every-day figures and inhabitants 
—not so much with heroes fighting immense hattles and inspiring repulsed battalions 
to engage ; or statesmen locked up in darkling cabinets and meditating ponderous laws 
or dire conspiracies—as with people occupied with their every-day work or pleasure ; 
my lord and lady hunting in the forest, or dancing in the court, or bowing to their 
serene highnesses as they pass in to dinner; John Cook and his procession bringing » 
the meal from the kitchen ; the jolly butlers bearing in the flagons from the cellar ; 
the stout coachman driving the ponderous gilt wagon, with eight cream-colored horses 
in housings of scarlet, velvet, and morocco leather; a postilion on the leaders, and a_ 
pair or a half-dozen of running footmen scudding along by the side of the vehicle, with 
conical caps, long silver-headed maces, which they poised as they ran, and splendid 
jackets laced all over with silver and gold. I fancy the citizens’ wives and their. 
daughters looking out from the balconies; and the burghers over their beer and 
mumm, rising up cap in hand, as the cavalcade passes through the town with torch- _ 
bearers trumpeters blowing their lusty cheeks out, and squadrons of jack-booted life- 
guardsmen, girt with shining cuirasses, and bestriding thundering chargers, escorting 
his highness’s coach from Hanover to Herrenhausen ; or halting, mayhap, at Madame 
Platen’s country house of Montplaisir, which lies half-way between the summer palace - 
and the residenz, Pe yet 
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x sent ing good old times of which I am treating, while common men were driven off 
y herds, and sold to fight the emperor’s enemies on the Danube, or to bayonet King 
Louis’s troops of common men on the Rhine, noblemen passed from court to court seek- 
ing service with one prince or the other, and naturally taking command of the ignoble 
vulgar of soldiery which battled and died almost without hope of promotion. Noble 
adventurers travelled from court to court in search of employment ; not merely noble 
males, but noble females too ; and if these latter were beauties, and obtained the favor- 
able notice of princes, they stopped in the courts, became the favorites of their serene or 
royal highnesses ; and received great sums of money and splendid diamonds ; and 
were promoted to be duchesses, marchionesses, and the like ; and did not fall much in 
public esteem for the manner in which they won their advancement. In this way 
Mdle. de Querouailles, a beautiful French lady, came to London on a special mission 
of Louis XIV., and was adopted by our grateful country and sovereign, and figured as 
Duchess of Portsmouth. In this way the beautiful Aurora of Kénigsmarck travelling 
about found favor in the eyes of Augustus of Saxony, and became the mother of Mar- 
shal Saxe, who gave us a beating at Fontenoy ; and in this manner the lovely sisters 
Elizabeth and Melusina of Meissenbach (who had actually been driven out of Paris, 
whither they had travelled on .a like errand, by the wise jealousy of the female favorite 
there in possession) journeyed to Hanover, and became favorites of the serene house 
there reigning. 

That beautiful Aurora von K6énigsmarck and her brother are wonderful as types of 
bygone manners, and strange illustrations of the morals of old days. The Konigs- 
marcks were descended from an ancient noble family of Brandenburg, a branch of 
fee passed into Sweden, where it enriched itself and produced several mighty men 
of valor. 

The founder of the race was Hans Christof, a famous warrior and plunderer of the 
Thirty Years’ War. One of Hans’s sons, Otto, appeared as ambassador at the court 
of Louis XIV., and had to make a Swedish speech at his reception before the Most 
Christian King. Otto was a famous dandy and warrior, but he forgot the speech, and 
what do you think he did? Far from being disconcerted, he recited a portion of the 
Swedish catechism to his most Christian Majesty and his court, not one of whom under- 
stood his lingo with the exception of his own suite, who had to keep their gravity as 
best they might. 

Otto’s nephew, Aurora’s elder brother, Carl Johann of Kénigsmarck, a favorite of 
Charles II., a beauty, a dandy, a warrior, a rascal of more than ordinary mark, escaped 
but deserved being hanged in England, for the murder of Tom Thynne of Longleat. 
He had a little brother in London with him at this time ;—as great a beauty, as great a 
dandy, as great a villain as his elder. This lad, Philip of KOnigsmarck, also was im- 
plicated in the affair ; and perhaps it is a pity he ever brought his pretty neck out of it. 
He went over to Hanover, and was soon appointed colonel of a regiment of H. E. 
Highness’s dragoons. In early life he had been a page in the court of Celle ; and it 
was said that he and the pretty Princess Sophia Dorothea, who by this time was mar- 
ried to her cousin George the Electoral Prince, had been in love with each other as 
children. Their loves were now to be renewed, not innocently, and to come to a fear- 
ful end. 

A biography of the wife of George I., by Doctor Doran, has lately appeared, and 
I confess I am astounded at the verdict which that writer has delivered, and at his ac- 
quittal of this most unfortunate lady. That she had a cold selfish libertine of a hus- 
band no one can doubt; but that the bad husband had a bad wife is equally clear. 
She was married to her cousin for money or convenience, as all princesses were mar- 
ried. She was most beautiful, lively, witty, accomplished ; his brutality outraged 
her; his silence and coldness chilled her; his cruelty insulted her. No wonder she 
did not love him. How could love be a part of the compact in such a marriage as 
that? With this unlucky heart to dispose of, the poor creature bestowed it on Philip of 
Kénigsmarck, than whom a greater scamp does not walk the history of the seventeenth 
century. A hundred and eighty years after the fellow was thrust into his unknown 
grave, a Swedish professor lights upon a box of letters in the university library at 
Upsala, written by Philip and Dorothea to each other and telling their miserable story. 

The bewitching Kénigsmarck had conquered two female hearts in Hanover. Be- 
sides the electoral prince’s lovely young wife Sophia Dorothea, Philip had inspired a 
passion in a hideous old court lady, the Countess of Platen, The princess seems to 
have pursted him with the fidelity of many years. Heaps of letters followed him on 
his campaigns, and were answered by the daring adventurer. The princess wanted to 
fly with him ; to quit her odious husband at any rate. She besought her parents to re. 
ceive her back ; had a notion of taking refuge in France and going over to the Catholic 
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religion ; had absolutely packed her jewels for flight, and very likely arranged its de- 
tails with her lover, in that last long night’s interview, after which Philip of Konigs- 
marck was seen no more. 

Kénigsmarck, inflamed with drink—there is scarcely any vice of which, according 
to his own showing, this gentleman was not a practitioner—had boasted at a supper at 
Dresden, of his intimacy with the two Hanoverian ladies, not only with the princess, 
but with another lady powerful in Hanover. The Countess Platen, the old favorite of 
the elector, hated the young electoral princess. The young lady had a lively wit, and 
constantly made fun of the old one. The princess's jokes were conveyed to the old 
Platen just as our idle words are carried about at this present day ; and so they both 
hated each other. 

The characters in the tragedy, of which the curtain was now about to fall, are about 
as dark a set as eye ever rested on, There is the jolly prince, shrewd, selfish, schem- 
ing, loving his cups and his ease (I think his good-humor makes the tragedy but 
darker) ; his princess, who speaks little but observes all; his old painted Jezebel of a 
mistress ; his son, the electoral prince, shrewd, too, quiet, selfish, not ill-humored, and 
generally silent, except when goaded into fury by the intolerable tongue of his lovely 
wife ; there is poor Sophia Dorothea, with her coquetry and her wrongs, and her pas- 
sionate attachment to her scamp of a lover, and her wild imprudences, and her mad 
artifices, and her insane fidelity, and her furious jealousy regarding her husband 
(though she loathed and cheated him), and her prodigious falsehoods ; and the confi- 
dante, of course, into whose hands the letters are slipped ; and there is Lothario, 
finally, than whom, as I have said, one can’t imagine a more handsome, wicked, worth- 
less reprobate. 

How that perverse fidelity of passion pursues the villain! How madly true the 
woman is, and how astoundingly she lies ! She has bewitched two or three persons who 
have taken her up, and they won’t believe in her wrong. Like Mary of Scotland, she 
finds adherents ready to conspire for her even in history, and people who have to deal 
with her are charmed, and fascinated, and bedevilled. How devotedly Miss Strickland 
has stood by Mary’s innocence! Are there not scores of ladies in this audience who 
persist in it, too? Innocent! I remember as a boy how a great party persisted in de- 
claring Caroline of Brunswick was a martyred angel. So was Helen of Greece innocent. 
She never ran away with Paris, the dangerous young Trojan. Menelaus, her husband, 
ill-used her; and there never was any siege of Troy at all. So was Bluebeard’s wife in- 
nocent. She never peeped into the closet where the other wives were with their heads 
off. She never dropped the key, or stained it with blood ; and her brothers were quite 
right in finishing Bluebeard, the cowardly brute ! Yes, Caroline of Brunswick was in- 
nocent; and Madame Laffarge never poisoned her husband ; and Mary of Scotland 
never blew up hers; and poor Sophia Dorothea was never unfaithful ; and Eve never 
took the apple—it was a cowardly fabrication of the serpent’s. . 

George Louis has been held up to execration as a murderous Bluebeard, whereas 
the electoral prince had no share in the transaction in which Philip of Konigsmarck was 
scuffed out of this mortal scene. The prince was absent when the catastrophe came. 
The princess had had a hundred warnings ; mild hints from her husband's parents ; 
grim remonstrances from himself—but took no more heed of this advice than such be- 
sotted poor wretches do. On the night of Sunday, the 1st of July, 1694, Kénigsmarck 
paid a long visit to the princess, and left her to get ready for flight. Her husband was 
away at Berlin ; her carriages and horses were prepared and ready for the elopement. 
Meanwhile the spies of Countess Platen had brought the news to their mistress. She 


went to Ernest Augustus, and procured from the elector an order for the arrest of the . 


Swede. On the way by which he was to come, four guards were commissioned to take 
him. He strove to cut his way through the four men, and wounded more than one of 


them. They fell upon him; cut him down; and, as he was lying wounded on the — | 


ground, the countess, his enemy, whom he had betrayed and insulted, came out and 
beheld him prostrate. He cursed her with his dying lips, and the furious woman 


stamped upon his mouth with her heel. He was dispatched presently ; his body burned | 
the next day ; and all traces of the man disappeared. The guards who killed him were | 


enjoined silence under severe penalties. The princess was reported to be ill in her 
apartments, from which she was taken in October of the same year, being then eight 


and twenty years old, and consigned to the castle of Ahlden, where she remained a 
prisoner for no less than thirty-two years. A separation had been pronounced pre- 


viously between her and, her husband. She was called henceforth the ‘‘ Princess of 
Ahlden,’’ and her silent husband no more uttered her name. 


Four years after the Kénigsmarck catastrophe, Ernest Augustus, the first Elector _ 


of Hanover, died, and George Louis, his son, reigned in his stead. Sixteen years he 
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reigned in Hanover, after which he be 
and Ireland, Defender of the Faith. 
1706. She had lost her sight 
K6nigsmarck’s ghost by 
her wicked old bed. And 
so there was an end of her. 
_ In the year 1700, the 
little Duke of Gloucester, 
the last of poor Queen 
Anne’s children, died, and 
the folks of Hanover 
straightway became of pro- 
digious importance in Eng- 
land. The Electress So- 
phia was declared the next 
in succession to the Eng- 
lish throne. George Louis 
was created Duke of Cam- 
bridge ; grand deputations } 
were sent over from our} 
country to Deutschland ; 
but Queen Anne, whose 
weak heart hankered after 
her relatives at St. Ger- 
mains, never could be got 
to allow her cousin, the 
Elector Duke of Cam- 
bridge, to come and pay 
his respects to her majesty, 
and take his seat in her 
House of Peers. Had the 
queen lasted a month 
longer; had the English 
Tories been as bold and 
resolute as they were clever 
and crafty ; had the prince 
whom the nation loved and 
pitied been equal to his for- 
tune, George Louis had 
never talked German in St. 
James’s Chapel Royal. 
When the crown did 

come to George Louis he 
was in no hurry about put- 
tingiton. He waited at home for awhile ; took an affecting farewell of his dear Hanover 

and Herrenhausen ; and set out in the most leisurely manner to ascend ‘“‘ the throne of 

his ancestors,’’ as he called it in his first speech to parliament. He brought with him a 

compact body of Germans, whose society he loved, and whom he kept round the royal 

person. He had his faithful German chamberlains ; his German secretaries ; his ne- 

groes, captives of his bow and spear in Turkish wars ; his two ugly, elderly German 

favorites, Mesdames of Kielmansegge and Schulenberg, whom he created respectively 

Countess of Darlington and Duchess of Kendal. The duchess was tall, and lean of 

stature, and hence was irreverently nicknamed the Maypole. The countess was a large- 

sized noblewoman, and this elevated personage was denominated the Elephant. Both 

of these ladies loved Hanover and its delights; clung round the linden trees of the 

great Herrenhausen avenue, and at first would not quit the place. Schulenberg, in fact, 

could not come on account of her debts; but finding the Maypole would not come, the 

Elephant packed up her trunk and slipped out of Hanover, unwieldy as she was. On_ 
this the Maypole straightway put herself in motion, and followed her beloved George 

Louis. One seems to be speaking of Captain Macheath, and Polly, and Lucy.» The 

king we had selected ; the courtiers who came in his train; the English nobles who 

came to welcome him, and on many of whom the shrewd old cynic turned his back—I 

protest it is a wonderful satirical picture. I am a citizen waiting at Greenwich pier, 

say, and crying hurrah for King George ; and yet I can scarcely keep my countenance, 
and help laughing at the enormous absurdity of this advent t 


came, as we know, King of Great Britain, France, 
Phe wicked old Countess Platen died in the year 
, but nevertheless the legend says that she constantly saw 
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Here we are, all on our knees. Here is the Archbishop of Canterbury prostrating 
himself to the head of his church, with Kielmansegge and Schulenberg with their rud- 
dled cheeks grinning behind the Defender of the Faith. Here is my Lord Duke of 
Marlborough kneeling, too, the greatest warrior of all times ; he who betrayed King 
William—betrayed King James II.—betrayed Queen Anne—betrayed England to the 
French, the Elector to the Pretender, the Pretender to the Elector ; and here are my 
Lords Orford and Bolingbroke, the latter of whom has just tripped up the heels of the 
former ; and if a month’s more time had been allowed him, would have had King James 
at Westminster. The great Whig gentlemen made their bows and congeées with proper 
decorum and ceremony ; but yonder keen old schemer knows the value of their loy- 
alty. ‘‘ Loyalty,’”’ he must think, *‘as applied to me—it is absurd! There are fifty 
nearer heirs to the throne than Iam. Iam but an accident, and you fine Whig gentle- 
men take me for your own sake, not for mine, You Tories hate me; you archbishop, 
smirking on yout knees, and prating about heaven, you know I don't care a fig for 
your thirty-nine articles, and can’t understand a word of your stupid sermons. You, 
my Lords Bolingbroke and Oxford—you know you were conspiring against me a 
month ago ; and you, my Lord Duke of Marlborough—you would sell me or any man 
else, if you found your advantage in it. Come, my good Melusina, come, my honest 
Sophia, let us go into my private room, and have some oysters and some Rhine wine, 
and some pipes afterward ; let us make the best of our situation ; let us take what we 
can get, and leave these bawling, brawling, lying English to shout, and fight, and cheat, 
in their own way !”’ 

If Swift had not been committed to the statesmen of the losing side, what a fine 
satirical picture we might have had of that general sawve gui peut among the Tory 
party! How mum the Tories became ; how the House of Lords and House of Com- 
mons chopped round ; and how decorously the majorities welcomed King George ! 

Bolingbroke, making his last speech in the House of Lords, pointed out the shame 
of the peerage, where several lords concurred to condemn in one general vote all that 
they had approved in former parliaments by many particular resolutions. And so their 
conduct was shameful. St. John had the best of the argument, but the worst of the 
vote. Bad times were come for him. He talked philosophy and professed innocence. 
He courted retirement, and was ready to meet persecution ; but, hearing that honest 
Mat Prior, who had been recalled from Paris, was about to peach regarding the past 
transactions, the philosopher bolted, and took that magnificent head of his out of the 
ugly reach of the axe. Oxford, the lazy and good-humored, had more courage, and 
awaited the storm at home. He and Mat Prior both had lodgings in the Tower, and 
both brought their heads safe out of that dangerous menagerie. When Atterbury was 
carried off to the same den a few years afterward, and it was asked what next should 
be done with him? ‘‘ Done with him! Fling him to the lions,’’ Cadogan said, Mari- 
borough’s lieutenant. But the British lion of those days did not care much for drink- 
ing the blood of peaceful peers and poets, or crunching the bones of bishops. Only 
four men were executed in London for the rebellion of 1715 ; and twenty-two in Lan- 
cashire. Above a thousand taken in arms, submitted to the king’s mercy, and peti- 
tioned to be transported to his majesty’s colonies in America. I have heard that their 
descendants took the loyalist side in the disputes which arose sixty years after. It is 
pleasant to find that a friend of ours, worthy Dick Steele, was for letting off the rebels 
with their lives. 

As one thinks of what might have been, how amusing the speculation is! We 
know how the doomed Scottish gentlemen came out at Lord Mar’s summons, mounted 
the white cockade, that has been a flower of.sad poetry ever since, and rallied round 
the ill-omened Stuart standard at Braemar. Mar, with 8coo men, and but 1500 op- 
posed to him, might have driven the enemy over the Tweed, and taken possession of _ 
the whole of Scotland ; but that. the Pretender’s duke did not venture to move when 
the day was hisown. Edinburgh Castle might have been in King James’s hands; but 
that the men who were to escalade it stayed to drink his health at the tavern, and ar- — 
rived two hours too late at the rendezvous under the castle wall. There was sympathy ~ 
enough in the town--the projected attack seems to have been known there—Lord 
Mahon quotes Sinclair’s account of a gentleman not concerned, who told Sinclair, that — 
he was in a house that evening where eighteen of them were drinking, as the facetious — 
landlady said, ‘‘ powdering their hair,’’ for the attack on the castle. Suppose they had ~ 
not stopped to powder their hair? Edinburgh Castle, and town, and all Scotland were — 
King James's. The north of England rises, and marches over Barnet Heath upon Lon-— 
don. Wyndham is up in Somersetshire ; Packingtonin Worcestershire ; and Vivi 
Cornwall. The Elector of Hanover, and his hideous mistresses, pack up the 
perhaps the crown jewels in London, and are off via Harwich and Helvoet 
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old Deutschland. The king—God save him !—lands at Dover, with tumultuous ap- 
plause ; Shouting multitudes, roaring cannon, the Duke of Marlborough weeping tears 
of Joy, and all the bishops kueeling in the mud. In a few years mass is said in St. 
Paul S$ matins and vespers are sung in York Minster ; and Doctor Swift is turned out 
of his stall and deanery house at St. Patrick’s, to give place to Father Dominic, from 
Salamanca. All these changes were possible then, and once thirty years afterward— 
all this we might have had, but for the pulveris exigui jactu, that little toss of powder for 
the hair which the Scotch conspirators stopped to take at the tavern. 

_You understand the distinction I would draw between history—of which I do not 
aspire to be an expounder—and manners and life such as these sketches would describe. 
The rebellion breaks out in the north ; its story is before you in a hundred volumes, in 
none more fairly than in the excellent narrative of Lord Mahon, The clans are up in 
Scotland ; Derwentwater, Nithsdale and Forster are in arms in Northumberland—these 
are matters of history, for which you are referred to the due chroniclers. The guards 
are set to watch the streets, and prevent the people wearing white roses. I read pres- 
ently of a couple of soldiers almost flogged to death for wearing oak boughs in their hats 

_ On the 29th of May—another badge of the beloved Stuarts. It is with these we have to 
do, rather than the marches and battles of the armies to which the poor fellows be- 
longed—with statesmen, and how they looked, and how they lived, rather than with 
measures of state, which belong to history alone. For example, at the close of the old 
queen's reign, it is known that the Duke of Marlborough left the kingdom—after what 
menaces, after what prayers, lies, bribes offered, taken, refused, accepted ; after what 
dark doubling and tacking, let history, if she can or dare, say. The queen dead ; who 
SO eager to return as my lord duke? Who shouts God save the King! so lustily as the 
great conqueror of Blenheim and Malplaquet? (By the way, he will send over some 
more money for the Pretender yet, on the sly.) Who lays his hand on his blue ribbon, 

.and lifts his eyes more gracefully to heaven than this hero? He makes a quasi-trium- 
phal entrance into London, by Temple Bar, in his enormous gilt coach—and the enor- 
mous gilt coach breaks down somewhere by Chancery Lane, and his highness is obliged 
to get another. There it is we have him. We are with the mob in the crowd, not with 
the great folks in the procession. We are not the Historic Muse, but her ladyship’s at. 
tendant, tale-beare-—valet de chambre—for whom no man is a hero; and, as yonder one 
steps from his carriage to the next handy conveyance, we take the number of the hack ; 
we look all over at his stars, ribbons, embroidery ; we think within ourselves, Oh, you 
unfathomable schemer! Oh, you warriorinvincible ! Oh, you beautiful smiling Judas ! 
What master would you not kiss or betray? What traitor’s head, blackening on the 
spikes on yonder gate, ever hatched a tithe of the treason which has worked under 
your periwig ? 

We have brought our Georges to London City, and if we would behold its aspect, 
may see it in Hogarth’s lively perspective of Cheapside, or read of it in a hundred con- 
temporary books which paint the manners of that age. Our dear old Spectator looks 
smiling upon the streets, with their innumerable signs, and describés them with his 
charming humor. ‘* Our streets are filled with Blue Boars, Black Swans, and Red 
Lions, not to mention flying-pigs and hogs in armor, with other creatures more extra- ~ 
ordinary than any in the deserts of Africa.’’ A few of these quaint old figures still re- 
main in London town. You may still see there, and over its old hostel in Ludgate Hill, 
the ‘‘ Belle Sauvage’’ to whom the Sfectator so pleasantly alludes in that paper ; and 
who was, probably, no other than the sweet American Pocahontas, who rescued from 
death the daring Captain Smith. There is the ‘‘ Lion’s Head,’’ down whose jaws the 
Spectator’s own letters were passed ; and over a great banker's in Fleet Street, the effigy 
of the wallet, which the founder of the firm bore when he came into London a country 
boy. People this street, so ornamented, with crowds of swinging chairmen, with ser- 
vants bawling to cleat the way, with Mr. Dean in his cassock, his lackey marching 
before him; or Mrs. Dinah in her sack, tripping to chapel, her foot-boy carrying her. 
ladyship’s great prayer-book ; with itinerant tradesmen, singing their hundred cries (I 
remember forty years ago, as boy in London City, a score of cheery, familiar cries that 
are silent now). Fancy the beaus thronging to the chocolate-houses, tapping their 
snuff-boxes as they issue thence, their periwigs appearing over the red curtains. Fancy 
Saccharissa, beckoning and smiling from the upper windows, and a crowd of soldiers 
brawling and bustling at the dcor—gentlemen of the Life Guards, clad in scarlet, with 
blue facings, and laced with gold at the seams ; gentlemen of the horse grenadiers, in 
their caps of sky-blue cloth, with the garter embroidered on the front in gold and 
silver ; men of the halberdiers in their long red coats, as bluff Harry left them, with 
their ruff and velvet flat caps. Perhaps the king’s majesty himself is going to St. James’s 
as we If he is going to parliament, he is in his coach-and-eight, surrounded by 
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his guards and the high officers of his crown. Otherwise his majesty only uses a chair, 
with six footmen walking before, and six yeomen of the guard at the sides of the sedan. 
The officers in waiting follow the king in coaches. It must be rather slow work. 

Our Spectator and Tatler are full of delightful glimpses of the town life of those 
days. In the company of that charming guide, we may go to the opera, the comedy, 
the puppet-show, the auction, even the cock-pit ; we can take boat at Temple Stairs, 
and accompany Sir Roger de Coverley and Mr. Spectator to Spring Garden—it will be 
called Vauxhall a few years hence, when Hogarth will paint for it. Would you not 
like to step back into the past, and be introduced to Mr. Addison ?—not the Right 
Honorable Joseph Addison, Esq., George I.’s Secretary of State, but to the delightful 
painter of contemporary manners ; the man who, when in good-humor himself, was the 
pleasantest companion in all England. I should like to go into Lockit’s with him, and 
drink a bowl along with Sir R. Steele (who has just been knighted by King George, 
and who does not happen to have any money to pay his share of the reckoning). 
should not care to follow Mr. Addison to his secretary’s office in Whitehall. There we 
get into politics. Our business is pleasure, and the town, and the coffee-house, and the 
theatre, and the mall. Delightful Spectator! kind friend of leisure hours! happy 
companion ! true Christian gentleman! How much greater, better, you are than the 
king Mr. Secretary kneels to ! 

You can have foreign testimony about old-world London, if you like ; and my be- 
fore-quoted friend, Charles Louis, Baron de Péllnitz, will conduct us to it. ‘“‘ A man 
of sense,’’ says he, ‘‘ or a fine gentleman, is never at a loss for company in London, 
and this is the way the latter passes his time. THe rises late, puts on a frock, and, leav- 
ing his sword at home, takes his cane, and goes where he pleases. The park is com- 
monly the place where he walks, because ’tis the exchange for men of quality. “Tis 
the same thing as the Tuileries at Paris, only the park has a certain beauty of simplic- 
ity which cannot be described. The grand walk is called the mall ; is full of people at _ 
every hour of the day, but especially at morning and evening, when their majesties 
often walk with the royal family, who are attended only by half a dozen yeomen of 
the guard, and permit all persons to walk at the same time with them. The ladies and 
gentlemen always appear in rich dresses, for the English, who, twenty years ago, did 
not wear gold lace but in their army, are now embroidered and bedaubed as much as 
the French. I speak of persons of quality ; for the citizen still contents himself with a 
suit of fine cloth, a good hat and wig, and fine linen. Everybody is well clothed here, 
and even the beggars don’t make so ragged an appearance as they do elsewhere.”’ 
After our friend, the man of quality, has had his morning or undress walk in the mall, 
he goes home to dress, and then saunters to some coffee-house or chocolate-house fre- 
quented by the persons he would see. ‘‘ For ’tis a rule with the English to go oncea 
day at least to houses of this sort, where they talk of business and news, read the pa- 
pers, and often look at one another without opening their lips. And ‘tis very well they 
are so mute ; for were they all as talkative as people of other nations, the coffee-houses 
would be intolerable, and there would be no hearing what one man said where they are © 
so many. The chocolate-house in St. James’s Street, where I go every morning to pass 
away the time, is always so full that a man can scarce turn about in it.”’ 

Delightful as London City was, King George I. liked to be out of it as much as 
ever he could; and when there, passed all his time with his Germans. It was with 
them as with Blucher, a hundred years afterward, when the bold old Reiter looked 
down from St. Paul’s, and sighed out, ‘‘ Was fiir Plunder!’’ The German women 
plundered ; the German secretaries plundered ; the German cooks and intendants 
plundered ; even Mustapha and Mahomet, the German negroes, had a share of the 
booty. Take what you can get, was the old monarch’s maxim. He was not a lofty 
monarch, certainly ; he was not a patron of the fine arts ; but he was not a hypocrite, 
he was not revengeful, he was not extravagant. Though a despot in Hanover, he was 
a moderate ruler in England. His aim was to leave it to itself as much as possible, and . 
to live out of it as muchas he could. His heart was in Hanover. When taken ill on © 
his last journey, as he was passing through Holland, he thrust his livid head out of the ~ 
coach-window, and gasped out, ‘‘ Osnaburg! Osnaburg!’’ He was more than fifty 
years of age when he came among us; we took him because we wanted him, because _ 
he served our turn; we laughed at his uncouth German ways, and sneered at him. 
He took our loyalty for what it was worth ; laid hands on what money he could ; kept 
us assuredly from Popery and wooden shoes. I, for one, would have been on his side | 
in those days. Cynical, and selfish, as he was, he was better than a king out of St. 
Germains with the. French king’s orders in his pocket, and a swarm of Jesuits in his | 
train. ; 
The fates are supposed to interest themselves about royal personages ; and so this. 
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one had omens and prophecies specially regarding him. He was said to be much dis- 
turbed at a prophecy that he should die very soon after his wife ; and sure enough, 
pallid Death, having seized upon the luckless princess in her castle of Ahlden, presently 
pounced upon H. M. King George I., in his travelling chariot, on the Hanover road. 
What postilion can outride that pale horseman? It is said, George promised one of his 
left-handed widows to come to her after death, if leave were granted to him to revisit 
the glimpses of the moon ; and soon after his demise, a great raven actually flying or 
hopping in at the Duchess of Kendal’s window at Twickenham, she chose to imagine 
_the king’s spirit inhabited these plumes, and took special care of her sable visitor. 
Affecting metempsychosis—funereal roval bird! How pathetic is the idea of the 
duchess weeping over it! When this chaste addition to our English aristocracy died, 
all her jewels, her plate, her plunder went over to her relations in Hanover. I wonder 
awhsther her heirs took the bird, and whether it is still flapping its wings over Herren- 
ausen ! 

The days are over in England of that strange religion of king-worship, when 
priests flattered princes in the temple of God ; when servility was held to be ennobling 
duty ; when beauty and youth tried eagerly for royal favor; and woman’s shame was’ 
held to be no dishonor. Mended morals and mended manners in courts and people, 
are among the priceless consequences of the freedom which George I. came to rescue 
and secure. He kept his compact with his English subjects; and if he escaped no 
more than other men and monarchs from the vices of his age, at least we may thank 
him for preserving and transmitting the liberties of ours. In our free air, royal and 
humble homes have alike been purified; and truth, the birthright of high and low 
among us, which quite fearlessly judges our greatest personages, can only speak of 
them now in words of respect and regard. There are stains in the portrait of the first 
George, and traits in it which none of us need admire ; but, among the nobler fea- 


tures, are justice, courage, moderation—and these we may recognize ere we turn the 
picture to the wall. 
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N the afternoon of the r4th of June, 1727, two 
horsemen might have been perceived gallop- 
ing along the road from Chelsea to Richmond. 
The foremost, cased in the jackboots of the 
period, was a broad-faced, jolly-looking, and 
very corpulent cavalier ; but, by the manner 
in which he urged his horse, you might see 
that he was a bold as well as a skilful rider. 
Indeed, no man loved sport better ; and in 
the hunting-fields of Norfolk, no squire rode 
more boldly after the fox, or cheered Ring- 
wood and Sweetlips more lustily, than he who ~ 
now thundered over the Richmond road ! 

He speedily reached Richmond Lodge, 
and asked to see the owner of the mansion. 
The mistress of the house and her ladies, to 
whom our friend was admitted, said he could 
not be introduced to the master, however 
; pressing the business might be. The master 
was asleep after his dinner ; he always slept after his dinner ; and woe be to the per- 
son who interrupted him! Nevertheless, our stout friend of the jackboots put the 
affrighted ladies aside, opened the forbidden door of the bedroom, wherein upon the 
bed lay a little gentleman ; and here the eager messenger knelt down in his jackboots. 

He on the bed started up, and with many oaths and a strong German accent asked 
who was there, and who dared to disturb him ? 

‘Tam Sir Robert Walpole,’’ said the messenger. The awakened sleeper hated Sir 
Robert Walpole. ‘‘I have the honor to announce to your majesty that your royal 
father, King George I., died at Osnaburg on Saturday last, the roth inst.”’ 

‘* Dat is one big lie”? roared out his sacred majesty King George II.; but Sir Rob- 
ert Walpole stated the fact, and from that day until three and thirty years after, 
George, the second of the name, ruled over England. 

How the king made away with his father’s will under the astonished nose of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury ; how he was a choleric little sovereign ; how he shook his 
fist in the face of his father’s courtiers ; how he kicked his coat and wig about in his 
rages, and called everybody thief, liar, rascal, with whom he differed ; you will read 
in all the history books ; and how he speedily and shrewdly reconciled himself with the 
bold minister, whom he had hated during his father’s life, and by whom he was served 
during fifteen years of his own with admirable prudence, fidelity, and success. But — 
for Sir Robert Walpole, we should have had the Pretender back again. But for his 
obstinate love of peace, we should have had wars, which the nation was not strong 
enough nor united enough to endure. But for his resolute counsels and good-humored 
resistance, we might have had German despots attempting a Hanoverian regimen over — 
us ; we should have had revolt, commotion, want, and tyrannous misrule, in place ofa — 
quarter of a century of peace, freedom, and material prosperity, such as the country — 
never enjoyed, until that corrupter of parliaments, that dissolute tipsy cynic, that cou- ; 
rageous lover of peace and liberty, that great citizen, patriot and statesman governed it. j 
In religion he was little better than a heathen ; cracked ribald jokes at bigwigs and 4 
bishops, and laughed at High Church and Low. In private life the old pagan revelled 
in the lowest pleasures : he passed his Sundays tippling at Richmond ; and his holi- 
days bawling after dogs, or boozing at Houghton with boors over beef and punch. > He | 
cared for letters no more than his master did : he judged human -nature so meanly that — 
one is ashamed to have to own that he was right, and that men could be corrupted by 
means so base. But, with his hireling House of Commons, he defended liberty for 
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with his incredulity he kept church-craft down. There were parsons at Oxford as 
double-dealing and dangerous as any priests out of Rome, and he routed them both. 
He gave Englishmen no conquests, but he gave them peace, and ease, and freedom ; 
the three per cents nearly 
at par; and wheat at five 
and six and twenty shil- 
lings a quarter. 

It was lucky for us that 
our first Georges were not 
more high-minded men; 
especially fortunate that 
they loved Hanover so 
much as to leave England 
to have herown way. Our 
chief troubles began when 
we got a king who gloried 
in the name of Briton, and, 
being born in the country, 
proposed to rule it. He 
was no more {fit to govern 
England than his grand- 
father and great -grand- 
father, who did not try. It 
was righting itself during 
their occupation. The dan- 
gerous, noble old spirit of 
cavalier loyalty was dying 
out ; the stately old Eng- 
lish High Church was emp- 
tying itself ; the questions 
dropping which, on one 
side and the other—the 
side of loyalty, prerogative, 
church, and king—the side 
of right, truth, civil and 
religious freedom—had set 
generations of brave men in 
arms. By the time when 
George III. came to the 
throne, the combat between 
loyalty and liberty was 
come to an end; and 
Charles Edward, old, tipsy, 
and childless, was dying in 
Italy. 

Those who are curious 
about European court his- 
tory of the last age know er 
the memoirs of the Margravine of Bayreuth, and what a court was that of Berlin, where 
George II.’s cousins ruled sovereign. Frederick the Great’s father knocked down his 
sons, daughters, officers of state ; he kidnapped big men all Europe overto make grena- 
diers of ; his feasts, his parades, his wine-parties, his tobacco-parties, are all described. 
Jonathan Wild the Great in language, pleasures, and behavior, is scarcely more deli- 
cate than this German sovereign. Louis XV., his life, and reign, and doings, are told 
in a thousand French memoirs. Our George II., at least, was not a worse king than 
his neighbors. He claimed and took the royal exemption from doing right which sov- 
ereigns assumed. A dull little man of low tastes he appears to us in England ; yet 
Hervey tells us that this choleric prince was a great sentimentalist, and that his letters 
—of which he wrote prodigious quantities—were quite dangerous in their powers of 
fascination. He kept his sentimentalities for his Germans and his queen. With us 
English, he never chose to be familiar, He has been accused of avarice, yet he did not 
give much money, and did not leave much behind him, He did not love the fine arts, 
but he did not pretend to love them. He was no more a hypocrite about religion than 
his father. He judged men by a low standard ; yet, with such men as were near him, 
was he wrong in judging as he did? He readily detected lying and flattery, and liars 
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and flatterers were perforce his companions. Had he been more of a dupe he might 
have been more amiable. A dismal experience made him cynical. No boon was it to 
him to be clear-sighted, and see only selfishness and flattery round about him. What 
could Walpole tell him 
about his lords and com- 
mons, but that they were 
all venal? Did not his 
clergy, his courtiers, 
bring him the same story ? 
Dealing with men and 
women in his rude, scep- 
tical way, he came to 
doubt about honor, male 
and female, about patri- 
otism, about religion. 
‘fle sis wild, abuts ie 
fights like a man,” 
George I., the taciturn, 
said of his son and suc- 
cessor. Courage George 
II. certainly had. The 
electoral prince, at the 
head of his father’s con- 
tingent, had approved 
himself a good and brave 
soldier under Eugene and 
Marlborough. At Oude- 
narde he specially distin- 
guished himself. At Mal- 
plaquet the other claim- 
ant to the English throne 
won but little honor. 
There was always a ques-. 
tion about James’s cour- 
age. Neither then in 
Flanders nor afterward in 
his own ancient kingdom 
of Scotland, did the luck- 
less Pretender snow much 
resolution. But dapper 
little George had a famous 
tough spirit of his own, 
and fought like a Trojan. He called out his brother of Prussia, with sword and 
pistol; and I wish, for the interest of romancers in general, that that famous duel 
could have taken place. The two sovereigns hated each other with all their might ; 
their seconds were appointed ; the place of meeting was settled ; and the duel was only 
prevented by strong representations made to the two, of the European laughter which 
would have been caused by such a transaction. 
_ Whenever we hear of dapper George at war, it is certain that he demeaned himself 
like a little man of valor. At Dettingen his horse ran away with him, and with diffi- 
culty was stopped from carrying him into the enemy’s lines. The king dismounting 
from the fiery quadruped, said bravely, ‘‘ Now I know I shall not run away ;”’ and 
placed himself at the head of the foot, drew his sword, brandishing it at the whole of 
the French army, and calling out to his own men to come on, in bad English, but with 
the most famous pluck and spirit. In ’45, when the Pretender was at Derby and 
many people began to look pale, the king never lost his courage—not he. ‘‘ Pook tt 
don’t talk to me that stuff!’ he said, like a gallant little prince as he was, and never 
for one moment allowed his equanimity, or his business, or his pleasures or his trav- 
els, to be disturbed. On public festivals he always appeared in the hat and coat he 
wore on the famous day of Oudenarde ; and the people laughed, but kindly, at the odd 
old garment, for bravery never goes out of fashion. ¢ ile 
In private life the prince showed himself a worthy descendant of his father, In 
this respect, so much has been said about the first George’s manners, that we need not 
enter into a description of the son’s German harem, In 1705 he married a princess re- 
markable for beauty, for eieyiera ess, for learning, for good temper—one of the truest 
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and fondest wives ever prince was blessed with, and who loved him, and was faithful to 
him, and he, in his coarse fashion, loved her to the last. It must be told to the honor 
of Caroline of Anspach, that, at the time when German princes thought no more of 
changing their religion than you of altering your cap, she refused to give up Protest- 
antism for the other creed, although an archduke, afterward to be an emperor, was 
offered to her for a bridegroom. Her Protestant relations in Berlin were angry at her 
rebellious spirit ; it was they who tried to convert her (it is droll to think that Fred- 
erick the Great, who had no religion at ail, was known for a long time in England as 
the Protestant hero), and these good Protestants set upon Caroline a certain Father 
Urban, a very skilful Jesuit, and famous winner of souls. But she routed the Jesuit ; 
and she refused Charles VI., and she married the little Electoral Prince of Hanover, 
whom she tended with love, and with every manner of sacrifice, with artful kindness, 
with tender flattery, with entire self-devotion, thenceforward until her life’s end. 

When George I. made his first visit to Hanover, his son was appointed regent dur- 
ing the royal absence. But this honor was never again conferred on the Prince of 
Wales ; he and his father fell out presently. On the occasion of the christening of his 
second son, a royal row took place, and the prince, shaking his fist in the Duke of 
Newcastle’s face, called him a rogue, and provoked his august father. He and his wife 
were turned out of St. James’s, and their princely children taken from them, by order 
of the royal head of the family. Father and mother wept piteously at parting from 
their little ones. The young ones sent some cherries, with their love, to papa and 
mamma ; the parents watered the fruit with tears. They had no tears thirty-five years 
afterward, when Prince Frederick died—their eldest son, their heir, their enemy. 

The king called his daughter-in-law ‘‘ cette diablesse madame la princesse.’’ The fre- 

quenters of the latter’s court were forbidden to appear at the king’s : their royal high- 
nesses going to Bath, we read how the courtiers followed them thither, and paid that 
homage in Somersetshire which was forbidden in . 
London. That phrase of “‘ cette diablesse madame la 
princesse’’ explains one cause of the wrath of her 
royal papa. She was a very clever woman ; she 
had a keen sense of humor; shethad a dreadful 
tongue; she turned into ridicule the antiquated 
sultan and his hideous harem. She wrote savage 
letters about him home to members of her family. 
So, driven out from the royal presence, the prince 
and princess set up for themselves in Leicester 
Fields, *‘ where,’’ says Walpole, ‘‘ the most prom- 
ising of the young gentlemen of the next party, 
and the prettiest and liveliest of the young ladies, 
formed the new court.’’ Besides Leicester House, 
they had their lodge at Richmond, frequented by 
some of the pleasantest company of those days. 
There were the Herveys, and Chesterfield, and little 
Mr. Pope from Twickenham, and with him, sometimes, the savage Dean of St. Patrick’s, 
and quite a bevy of young ladies, whose pretty faces smile on us out of history. There 
was Lepell, famous in ballad song; and the saucy, charming Mary Bellenden, who 
would have none of the Prince of Wales’s fine compliments, who folded her arms across 
her breast, and bade H.R.H. keep off ; and knocked his purse of guineas into his face, 
and told him she was tired of seeing him count them. He was not an august monarch, 
this Augustus. Walpole tells how, one night at the royal card-table, the playful prin- 
cesses pulled a chair away from under Lady Deloraine, who, in revenge, pulled the 
king’s from under him, so that his majesty fell on the carpet. In whatever posture one 
sees this royal George, he is ludicrous somehow ; even at Dettingen, where he fought 
so bravely, his figure is absurd—calling out in his broken English, and lunging with 
his rapier, like a fencing-master. In contemporary caricatures, George's son, the 
Hero of Culloden,’’ is also made an object of considerable fun, as witness the preceding 
picture of him defeated by the French (1757) at Hastenbeck. ! 

I refrain to quote from Walpole regarding George—for those charming volumes 
are in the hands of all who love the gossip of the last century. Nothing can be 
more cheery than Horace’s letters, Fiddles sing all through them ; wax-lights, fine 
dresses, fine jokes, fine plate, fine equipages, glitter and sparkle there; never 
was such a brilliant, jigging, smirking Vanity Fair as that through which he leads us. 
Hervey, the next great authority, isa darker spirit. _ About him there is something fright- 
ful ; a few years since his heirs opened the lid of the Ickworth box ; 1t was as if a Pompeii 

was opened to us—the last century dug up, with its temples and its games, its chariots, 
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its public places—lupanaria, Wandering througn that city of the dead, that dread. 
fully selfish time, through those godless intrigues and feasts, though those crowds, 
pushing and eager, and struggling—rouged, and lying, and fawning—I have wanted 
some one to be friends with, I have said to friends conversant with that history, “‘ Show 
me some good person about that court ; find me, among those selfish courtiers, those dis- 
solute, gay people, some one being that I can love and regard.’’ There is that strut- 
ting little sultan George IL; there is that hunch-backed, beetle-browed Lord Chesterfield; 
there is John Hervey, with his deadly smile, and ghastly painted face—I hate them. 
There is Hoadly, cringing from one bishopric to another; yonder comes little Mr. 
Pope, from Twickenham, with his friend, the Irish dean, in his new cassock, bowing, 
too, but with rage flashing from under his bushy eyebrows, and scorn and hate quiver- 
ing in his smile. Can you be fond of these? Of Pope I might; at least, I might love 
his genius, his wit, his greatness, his sensibility—with a certain conviction that at some 
fancied slight, some sneer which he imagined, he would turn upon me and stab me. 
Can you trust the queen? She is not of our order; their very position makes kings 
and queens lonely. One inscrutable attachment that inscrutable woman has. To that 
she is faithful, through all trial, neglect, pain, and time. Save her husband, she really 
cares for no created being. She is good enough to her children, and even fond 
enough of them; but she would chop them all up into little pieces to please him. In 
her intercourse with all around her, she was perfectly kind, gracious, and natural ; but 
friends may die, daughters may depart, she will be as perfectly kind and gracious to 
the next set. If the king wants her, she will smile upon him, be she ever so sad ; and 
walk with him, be she ever so weary ; and laugh at his brutal jokes, be she in ever so 
much pain of body or heart. Caroline’s devotion to her husband is a prodigy to read 
of. What charm had the little man? What was there in those wonderful letters of 
thirty pages long, which he wrote to her when he was absent, and to his mistresses at 
Hanover, when he was in London with his wife? Why did Caroline, the most lovely 
and accomplished princess of Germany, take a little red-faced staring princeling for a 
husband and refuse an emperor! Why, to her last hour, did she love him so? She 
killed herself because she loved him so. She had the gout, and would plunge her feet 
in cold water in order to walk with him. With the film of death over her eyes, writh- 
ings in intolerable pain, she yet had a livid smile and a gentle word for her master. 
You have read the wonderful history of that death-bed? How she bade him marry 
again, and the reply the old king blubbered out, ‘‘ Won, non ; 7’aurai des maitresses.”” 
There never was such a ghastly farce. I watch the astonishing scene—I stand by that 
awful bedside, wondering at the ways in which God has ordained the lives, loves, re- 
wards, successes, passions, actions, ends of his creatures—and can’t but laugh, in the 
presence of death, and with the saddest heart. In that often-quoted passage from Lord 
Hervey, in which the queen’s death-bed is described, the grotesque horror of the de- 
tails surpasses all satire ; the dreadful humor of the scene is more terrible than Swift’s 
blackest pages, or Fielding’s fiercest irony. The man who wrote the story had some- 
thing diabolical about him ; the terrible verses which Pope wrote respecting Hervey, in 
one of his own moods of almost fiendish malignity, I fear are true. I am frightened as 
I look back into the past, and fancy I behold that ghastly, beautiful face; as I think 
of the queen writhing on her death-bed, and crying out, ‘‘ Pray !—pray !’’—of the 
royal old sinner by her side, who kisses her dead lips with frantic grief, and leaves her 
to sin more ; of the bevy of courtly clergymen, and the archbishop, whose prayers 
she rejects, and who are obliged for propriety’s sake to shuffle off the anxious inquiries 
of the public, and vow that her majesty quitted this life ‘‘in a heavenly frame of mind.”’ 
What a life !—to what ends devoted! What a vanity of vanities! It is a theme for 
another pulpit than the lecturer’s. For a pulpit ?—I think the part which pulpits play 
in the deaths of kings is the most ghastly of all the ceremonial ; the lying eulogies, the 
blinking of disagreeable truths, the sickening flatteries, the simulated grief, the false- 
hood and sycophancies—all uttered in the name of heaven in our state churches ; these 
monstrous threnodies have been sung from time immemorial over kings and queens, 
good bad, wicked, licentious. The state parson must bring out his commonplaces ; his 
apparatus of rhetorical black-hangings. Dead king or live king, the clergyman must 
flatter him—announce his piety while living, and when dead, perform the obsequies 
of “ our most religious and gracious king.”’ ei 

__ Tread that Lady Yarmouth (my most religious and gracious king’s favorite) sold a 
bishopric to a clergyman or £5000. (He betted her #5000 that he would not be made 
a bishop, and he lost and paid her.) Was he the only prelate of his time led up by — 
such hands for consecration? As I peep into George II.’s St. James’s, I see crowds of — 
cassocks rustling up the back-stairs of the ladies of the court ; stealthy clergy slipping 
‘purses into. their laps ; that godless old king yawning under his canopy in his chapel 
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* royal, as the chaplain before him is discoursing. Discoursing about what ?—about 
righteousness and judgment? While the chaplain is preaching, the king is chattering 
in German almost as loud as the preacher ; se loud that the clergyman—it may be one 
Doctor Young, he who wrote ‘‘ Night Thouglhts,’? and discoursed on the splendors of 
the stars, the glories of heaven, and utter vanities of this world—actually burst out 
crying in his pulpit because the Defender of the Faith and dispenser of bishoprics 
would not listen to him! No wonder that the clergy were corrupt and indifferent 
amidst this indifference and corruption. No wonder that sceptics multiplied and 
morals degenerated, so far as they depended on the influence of such a king. No won- 
der that Whitfield cried out in the wilderness, that Wesley quitted the insulted temple 
to pray on the hillside. I look with reverence on those men at that time. Which is 
the sublimer spectacle—the good John Wesley, surrounded by his congregation of 
miners at the pit’s mouth, or the queen's chaplains mumbling through their morning 
office in their anteroom, under the picture of the great Venus, with the door opened 
into the adjoining chamber, where the queen is dressing, talking scandal to Lord Her- 
vey, or uttering sneers at Lady Suffolk, who is kneeling with the basin at her mis- 
tress’s side? I say I am scared as I look round at this society—at this king, at these 
courtiers, at these politicians, at these bishops—at this flaunting vice and levity. 
Whereabouts in this court is the honest man? Where is the pure person one may like? 
The air stifles one with its sickly perfumes. There are some old-world follies and some 
absurd ceremonials about our court of the present day, which I laugh at, but as an Eng- 
lishman, contrasting it with the past, shall I not acknowledge the change of to-day? 
As the mistress of St. James’s passes me now, I salute the sovereign, wise, moderate, 
exemplary of life; the good mother ; the good wife ; the accomplished lady ; the en- 
lightened friend of art ; the tender sympathizer in her people’s glories and sorrows. 

Of all the court of George and Caroline, I find no one but Lady Suffolk with whom 
it seems pleasant and kindly to hold converse. Even the misogynist Croker, who edited 
her letters, loves her, and has that regard for her with which her sweet graciousness 
seems to have inspired almost all men and some women who came near her. I have 
noted many little traits which go to prove the charms of her character (it is not merely 
because she is charming, but because she is characteristic, that I allude to her). She 
writes delightfully sober letters. Addressing Mr. Gay at Tunbridge (he was, you 
know, a poet, penniless and in disgrace), she says: ‘‘The place you are in has 
strangely filled your head with physicians and cures ; but, take my word for it, many 
a fine lady has gone there to drink the waters without being sick ; and many a man has 
complained of the loss of his heart, who had it in his own possession. I desire you will 
keep yours; for I shall not be very fond of a friend without one, and I have a great 
mind you should be in the number of mine.”’ 

When Lord Peterborough was seventy years old, that indomitable youth addressed 
some flaming love, or rather gallantry, letters to Mrs. Howard—curious relics they are 
of the romantic manner of wooing sometimes in use in those days. It is not passion ; 
it is not love; it is gallantry: a mixture of earnest and acting ; high-flown compli- 
ments, profound bows, vows, sighs and ogles, in the manner of the Clelie romances, 
and Millamont and Doricourt in the comedy. There was a vast elaboration of cere- 
monies and etiquette, of raptures-—a regulated form for kneeling and wooing which has 
quite passed out of our downright manners. Henrietta Howard accepted the noble old 
earl’s philandering ; answered the queer love-letters with due acknowledgment ; made 
a profound courtesy to Peterborough’s profound bow ; and got John Gay to help her 
in the composition of her letters in reply to her old knight. He wrote her charming 
verses, in which there was truth as well as grace. ‘‘ O wonderful creature !’’ he writes : 

‘* OQ wonderful creature, a woman of reason ! 
Never grave out of pride, never gay out of season } 
When so easy to guess who this angel should be, 
Who would think Mrs. Howard ne’er dreamt it was she re 
The great Mr. Pope also celebrated her in lines not less pleasant, and painted a portrait 
of what must certainly have been a delightful lady : 


“ T know a thing that’s most un>common— An equal mixture of good-humor 
Envy, be silent and attend !— And exquisite soft melancholy. 
I know a reasonable woman, 


Handsome, yet witty, and a friend : “( Has she no faults, then (Envy says), sir? 


Yes, she has one, I must aver— 
““ Not warp’d by passion, aw’d by rumor, When all the world conspires to praise her, 
Not grave through pride, or gay through folly : The woman’s deaf, and does not hear !’ 


Even the women concurred in praising and loving her. The Duchess of Queens- 
berry bears testimony to her amiable qualities, and writes to her: ‘*T tell you so and 
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so, because you love children, and to have children love you.”’ The beautiful, jolly 
Mary Bellenden, represented by contemporaries as ‘‘ the most perfect creature ever 
known,”’ writes very pleasantly to her ‘‘ dear Howard,’’ her “‘ dear Swiss,’’ from the 
country, whither Mary had retired after her marriage, and when she gave up being a 
maid of honor. ‘‘ How do you do, Mrs. Howard ?’ Mary breaks out. ‘‘ How do you 
do, Mrs. Howard? that is all I have to say. This afternoon I am taken with a fit of 
writing ; but as to matter, I have nothing better to entertain you, than news of my 
farm. I therefore give you the following list of the stock of eatables that I am fatting 
for my private tooth, It is well known to the whole country of Kent, that I have four 
fat calves, two fat hogs, fit for killing, twelve promising black pigs, two young chick- 
ens, three fine geese, with thirteen eggs under each (several being duck-eggs, else the 
others do not come to maturity) ; all this, with rabbits and pigeons, and carp in plenty, 
beef and mutton at reasonable rates. Now, Howard, if you have a mind to sticka 
knife into anything I have named, say so !”’ 

A jolly set must they have been, those maids of honor. Pope introduces us toa whole 
bevy of them, in a pleasant letter. ‘‘I went,’’ he says, ‘‘ by water to Hampton.Court, 
and met the prince, with all his ladies, on horseback, coming from hunting. Mrs. 
Bellenden and Mrs. Lepell took me into protection, contrary to the laws against har- 
boring Papists, and gave me a dinner, with something I liked better, an opportunity of 
conversation with Mrs. Howard. We all agreed that the life of a maid of honor was of 
ail things the most miserable, and wished that all women who envied it had a specimen 
of it. To eat Westphalia ham of a morning, ride over hedges and ditches on borrowed 
hacks, come home in the heat of the day with a fever, and (what is worse a hundred 
times) with a red mark on the forehead from an uneasy hat—all this may qualify them 
to make excellent wives for hunters, As soon as they wipe off the heat of the day, 
they must simper an hour and catch cold in the princess’s apartment, from thence to 
dinner with what appetite they may ; and after that till midnight, work, walk, or think 
which way they please. No lone house in Wales, with a mountain and rookery, is more 
contemplative than this court. Miss Lepell walked with me three or four hours by 
moonlight, and we met no creature of any quality but the king, who gave audience to 
the vice-chamberlain all alone under the garden wall.”’ 

I fancy it was a merrier England, that of our ancestors, than the island which we 
inhabit. People high and low amused themselves very much more. I have calculated 
the manner in which statesmen and persons of condition passed their time—and what 
with drinking, and dining, and supping, and cards, wonder how they got through their 
business at all. They played all sorts of games, which, with the exception of cricket 
and tennis, have quite gone out of our manners now. In the old prints of St. James’s 
Park, you still see the marks along the walk, to note the balls when the court played at 
mall. Fancy Birdcage Walk now so laid out, and Lord John and Lord Palmerston 
knocking balls up and down the avenue! Most of those jolly sports belong to the 
past, and the good old games of England are only to be found in old novels, in old 
ballads, or the columns of dingy old newspapers, which say how a main of cocks is to 
be fought at Winchester between the Winchester men and the Hampton men ; or how 
the Cornwall men and the Devon men are going to hold a great wrestling-match at 
Totnes, and so on. 

A hundred and twenty years ago there were not only country towns in England 
but people who inhabited them. We were very much more gregarious ; we were 
amused by very simple pleasures. Every town had its fair, every villageits wake. The 
old poets have sung a hundred jolly ditties about great cudgel-playings, famous grin- 
ning through horse-collars,. great maypole meetings, and morris-dances. The girls 
used to run races clad in very light attire; and the kind gentry and good parsons 
thought no shame in looking on. Dancing bears went about the country with pipe and 
tabor. Certain well-known tunes were sung all over the land for hundreds of years 
and high and low rejoiced in that simple music. Gentlemen who wished to entertain 
their female friends constantly sent fora band. When Beau Fielding, a mighty fine 
gentleman, was courting the lady whom he married, he treated her and her companion 
at his lodgings to a supper from the tavern, and after supper they sent out for a fiddler 
—three of them. Fancy the three, in a great wainscoted room, in Covent Garden or 
Soho, lighted by two or three candles in silver sconces, some grapes and a bottle of — 
Florence wine on the table, and the honest fiddler playing old tunes in quaint old minor 
keys, as the beau takes out one lady after the other, and solemnly dances with her ! 

The very great folks, young noblemen, with their governors, and the like, went 
abroad and made the great tour; the home satirists jeered at the Frenchified and 
Italian ways which they brought back ; but the greater number of people never left the 
country. The jolly squire often had never been twenty miles from home. Those who 
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did go went to the baths, to Harrowgate, or Scarborough, or Bath, or Epsom. Old let- 
ters are full of these places of pleasure. Gay writes to us about the fiddlers at Tun- 


bridge ; of the ladies having merry little private balls among themselves; and the 
gentlemen entertaining 4 


them by turns with tea juts il 


Ni 


and music. One of the 
young beauties whom he 
met did not care for tea; 
‘““ We have a young lady 
here,’’ he says, ‘‘ that is 
very particular in her 
desires. I have known 
some young ladies who, 
if ever they. prayed, 
would ask for some 
equipage or title, a hus- 
band, or matadores ; but 
this lady, who is but 
seventeen, and has 
£30,000 to her fortune, 
places all her wishes on 
apotof goodale. When 
her friends, for the sake 
of her shape and com- 
plexion, would dissuade 
her from it, she answers, 
with the truest sincerity, 
that by the loss of shape 
and complexion = she 
could only lose a hus- 
band, whereas ale is her 
passion.”’ 

Every country town 
had its assembly-room— 
mouldy old tenements, 
which we may still see 
in deserted inn yards; in 
decayed provincial cit- 
ies, out of which the 
great wen of London has 
sucked all the life. York, 
at assize-times, and 
throughout the winter, 
harbored a large society Bee 
of northern gentry. Shrewsbury was celebrated for its festivities. At Newmarket, 
I read of ‘‘a vast deal of good company, besides rogues and blacklegs ;’’ at Norwich, 
of two assemblies, with a prodigious crowd in the hall, the rooms, and the gallery. 
In Cheshire (it is a maid of honor of Queen Caroline who writes and who is longing / 
to be back at Hampton Court, and the fun there) I peep into a country house, and 
see a very merry party: ‘‘ We meet in the work-room before nine, eat, and break a 
joke or two till twelve, then we repair to our own chambers and make ourselves ready, 
for it cannot be called dressing. At noon the great bell fetches us into a partor, 
adorned with all sorts of fine arms, poisoned darts, several pair of old boots and shoes 
worn by men of might, with the stirrups of King Charles I., taken from him at Edge- 
hill ’’—and there they have their dinner, after which comes dancing and supper. of 

As for Bath, all history went and bathed and drank there. George IJ., and his 
queen, Prince Frederick and his court, scarce a character one can mention of the early 
last century, but was seen in that famous pump-room where Beau Nash presided, and 
his picture hung between the busts of Newton and Pope: 

“This picture, placed these busts between, 
Gives satire all its strength : 
Wisdom and Wit are little seen, 
y But Folly at full length.” 

I should like to have seen the folly. It wasa splendid, embroidered, beruffled, 

snuff-boxed, red-heeled, impertinent folly, and knew how to make itself respected. I 
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should like to have seen that noble old madcap Peterborough in his boots (he actually 
had the audacity to walk about Bath in boots !) with his blue ribbon and stars, and a 
eabbage under each arm, and a chicken in his hand, which he had been cheapening for 
his dinner. Chesterfield came there many a time and gambled for hundreds, and 
grinned through his gout. Mary Wortley was there, young and beautiful ; and Mary 
Wortley, old, hideous, and snuffy. Miss Chudleigh came there, slipping away from 
one husband, and on the lookout for another. Walpole passed many a day there ; 
sickly, supercilious, absurdly dandified, and affected ; with a brilliant wit, a delightful 
sensibility ;-and for his friends, a most tender, generous, and faithful heart. And if 
you and I had been alive then, and strolling down Milson Street—hush ! we should 
have been taken our hats off, as an awful, long, lean, gaunt figure, swathed in flannels, 
passed by in its chair, and a livid face looked out from the window—great fierce eyes 
staring from under a bushy, powdered wig, a terrible frown, a terrible Roman nose— 
and we whisper to one another, ‘‘ There he is! There’s the great commoner! There is 
Mr. Pitt !’’ As we walk away the abbey bells are set a-ringing ; and we meet our testy 
friend Toby Smollett on the arm of James Quin the actor, who tells us that the bells 
ring for Mr. Bullock, an eminent cowkeeper from Tottenham, who has just arrived to 


drink the waters; and Toby shakes his cane at the door of Colonel Ringworm—the | 


creole. gentleman's lodgings next his own—where the colonel’s two negroes are prac- 
tising on the French horn. 

When we try to recall social England, we must fancy it playing at cards for many 
hours every day. The custom is wellnigh gone out among us now, but fifty years ago 
was general, fifty years before that almost universal, in the country. ‘‘ Gaming has 
become so much the fashion,’’ writes Seymour, the author of the ‘‘ Court Gamester,”’ 
‘that he who in company should be ignorant of the games in vogue, would be reck- 
oned low-bred and hardly fit for conversation.’’ There were cards everywhere. It 
was considered ill-bred to read in company. ‘‘ Books were not fit articles for drawing- 
rooms,’’ old ladies used to say. People were jealous, as it were, and angry with them. 
You will find in Hervey that George II. was always furious at the sight of books ; and 
his queen, who loved reading, had to practise it in secret in her closet. But cards were 
the resource of all the world. Every night, for hours, kings and queens of England 
sat down and handled their majesties of spades and diamonds. In European courts, I 
believe the practice still remains, not for gambling, but for pastime. Our ancestors 
generally adopted it. ‘‘ Books! prithee, don’t talk tome about books,’’ said old Sarah 
Marlborough. ‘‘ The only books I know are men and cards.’’ ‘‘ Dear old Sir Roger 
de Coverley sent all his tenants astring of hogs’ puddings and a pack of cards at 
Christmas,’’ says the Spectator, wishing to depict a kind landlord. One of the good old 
lady writers in whose letters I have been dipping cries out, ‘‘ Sure, cards have kept us 

_ Women from a great deal of scandal!’’? Wise old Johnson regretted that he had not 
learned to play. ‘‘ Itis very useful in life,’ hesays: “‘ it generates kindness, and con- 
solidates society.’’ David Hume never went to bed without his whist. We have Wal- 
pole, in one of his letters, in a transport of gratitude for the cards. ‘‘I shall build an 
altar to Pam,”’ says he, in his pleasant dandified way, ‘‘for the escape of my charm- 
ing Duchess of Grafton.’’ The duchess had been playing cards at Rome, when she 
ought to have been at a cardinal’s concert, where the floor fell in, and all the mon- 

_ Signors were precipitated into the cellar. Even the nonconformist clergy looked not 
unkindly on the practice. ‘I do not think,” says one of them, ‘‘ that honest Martin 

* Luther committed sin by playing at backgammon for an hour or two after dinner, in 

order by unbending his mind to promote digestion.’’ As for the High Church parsons, 
they all played, bishops and all. On Twelfth-day the court used to play in state. 

‘This being Twelfth-day, his majesty, the Prince of Wales, and the Knights Com- 

panions of the Garter, Thistle, and Bath, appeared in the collars of their respective 
orders. Their majesties, the Prince of Wales and three eldest princesses, went to the 
chapel royal, preceded by the heralds. The Duke of Manchester carried the sword of 


state. The king and prince made offering at the altar of gold, frankincense, and — 


myrrh, according to the annualcustom, At night their majesties played at hazard with 
the nobility, for the benefit of the groom-porter ; and ’twas said the king won 600 
guineas ; the queen 360; Princess Amelia, 20; Princess Caroline, ten; the Duke of 
Grafton and the Earl of Portmore several thousands.” 

Let us glance at the same chronicle, which is of the year 1731, and see how others 
of our forefathers were engaged. 

“Cork, 15th January.—This day, one Tim Croneen was, for the murder and rob- 
bery of Mr. St. Leger and his wife, sentenced to be hanged two minutes, then his head 
to be cut off, and his body divided in four quarters, to be placed in four cross-ways. 
He was servant to Mr. St. Leger, and committed the murder with the privity of the 
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servant-maid, who was sentenced to be burned ; also of the : 1 
on the head, to deprive him of his share of the booty.” ca llg drab 
Fi, January 3.—A postboy was shot by an irish gentleman on the road near Stone, 
in Staffordshire, who died in two days, for which the gentleman was imprisoned.”’ 
: A poor man was found hanging in a gentleman’s stables at Bungay, in Suffolk, 
y a person who cut him down, and running for assistance, left his penknife behind 
him. The poor man recovering, cut his throat with the knife ; and a river being nigh, 
edna into it; but company coming, he was dragged out alive, and was like to re- 

‘“The Honorable Thomas Finch, brother to the Earl of Nottingham, is appointed 
sein tees at the Hague, in the room of the Earl of Chesterfield, who is on his return 

ome. 

‘‘ William Cowper, Esq., and the Rev. Mr. John Cowper, chaplain in ordinary to 
her majesty, and rector of Great Berkhampstead, in the county of Hertford, are ap- 
pointed clerks of the Commissioners of Bankruptcy.”’ 

‘Charles Creagh, Esq., and —— Macnamara, Esq., between whom an old grudge 
of three years had subsisted, which had occasioned their being bound over about fifty 
times for breaking the peace, meeting in company with Mr. Eyres, of Galloway, they 
discharged their pistols, and all three were killed on the spot—to the great joy of their 
peaceful neighbors, say the Irish papers.”’ 

‘‘ Wheat is 26s. to 28s., and barley 20s. to 22s. a quarter ; three per cents, 92; best 
loaf sugar, 9}¢.; Bohea, 12s, to r4s.; Pekoe, 18s.; and Hyson, 35s. per pound.” 

‘“At Exon was celebrated with great magnificence the birthday of the son of Sir 
W. Courtney, Bart., at which more than rooo persons were present. A bullock was 
roasted whole; a but of wine and several tons of beer and cider were given to the pop- 
ulace. At the same time Sir William delivered to his son, then of age, Powdram Cas- 
tle, and a great estate.’’ 

‘* Charlesworth and Cox, two solicitors, convicted of forgery, stood on the pillory 
at the Royal Exchange. The first was severely handled by the populace, but the other 
was very much favored, and protected by six or seven fellows who got on the pillory te 
protect him from the insults of the mob.” 

‘* A boy killed by falling upon iron spikes, from a lamp-post, which he climbed to 
see Mother Needham stand in the pillory.”’ 

‘‘Mary Lynn was burnt to ashes at the stake for being concerned in the murder 
of her mistress.’’ 

‘* Alexander Russell, the foot soldier, who was capitally convicted for a street 
robbery in January sessions, was reprieved for transportation ; but having an estate 
fallen to him, obtained a free pardon.” 

‘“The Lord John Russell married to the Lady Diana Spencer, at Mariborough 
House. He has a fortune of £30,000 down, and is to have £100,000 at the death of 
the Duchess Dowager of Mariborough, his grandmother.”’ 

‘* March 1 being the anniversary of the queen’s birthday, when her majesty entered 
the forty-ninth year of her age, there was a splendid appearance of nobility at St. 
James’s. Her majesty was magnificently dressed, and worea flowered muslin head-edg- 
ing, as did also her Royal Highness. The Lord Portmore was said to have had the 
richest dress, though an Italian count had twenty-four diamonds instead of buttons.’’ 

New clothes on the birthday were the fashion for all loyal people. Swift mentions 
the custom several times. Walpole is constantly speaking of it; laughing at the prac- 
tice, but having the very finest clothes from Paris, nevertheless. If the king and queen 
were unpopular, there were very few new clothes at the drawing-room. In a paper in 
the Zrue Patriot, No. 3, written to attack the Pretender, the Scotch, French, and 
Popery, Fielding supposes the Scotch and the Pretender in possession of London, and 
himseif about to be hanged for loyalty—when, just as the rope is round his neck, he 
says: ‘‘ My little girl entered my bed-chamber, and put an end to my dream by pull- 
ing open my eyes, and telling me that the tailor had just brought home my clothes for 
his majesty’s birthday.’’ In his ‘Temple Beau,’’ the beau is dunned ‘‘ for a birthday 
suit of velvet, £40.’’ Be sure that Mr. Harry Fielding was dunned too. 

The public days, no doubt, were splendid, but the private court life must have been 
awfully wearisome. ‘‘I will not trouble you,’’ writes Hervey to Lady Sandon, “ with 
any account of our occupations at Hampton Court. No mill-horse ever went 1n a more 
constant track, or a more unchanging circle ; so that, by the assistance of an almanac 
for the day of the week, anda watch for the hour of the day, you may inform yourself 
fully, without any other intelligence but your memory, of every transaction within the 
verge of the court. Walking, chaises, levées, and audiences fill the morning. At night 
the king plays at commerce and backgammon, and the queen at quadrille, where poor 
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Lady Charlotte runs her usual nightly gauntlet, the queen pulling her hood, and the 
Princess Royal rapping her knuckles. The Duke of Grafton takes his nightly opiate 


of lottery, and sleeps as usual between the’Princesses Amelia and Caroline, Lord | 


Grantham strolls from one room to another (as Dryden says), like some discontented 
ghost that oft appears, and is forbid to speak ; and stirs himself about as people stir a 
fire, not with any design, but in hopes to make it burn brisker: At last the king gets 
up; the pool finishes; and everybody has theirdismission. Their majesties retire to 
Lady Charlotte and my Lord Lifford ; my Lord Grantham, to Lady Frances and Mr. 
Clark ; some to supper, some to bed ; and thus the evening and the morning make the 
day.’’ : 
‘ The king’s fondness for Hanover occasioned all sorts of rough jokes among his 
English subjects, to whom sauerkraut and sausages have ever been ridiculous objects, 
When our present Prince Consort came among us, the people bawled out songs in the 
streets indicative of the absurdity of Germany in general. The sausage-shops pro- 
duced enormous sausages which we might suppose were the daily food and delight of 
German princes. I remember the caricatures at the marriage of Prince Leopold with 
the Princess Charlotte. The bridegroom was drawn in rags. George III.’s wife was 
called by the people a beggarly German duchess ; the British idea being that all princes 
were beggarly except British princes. King George paid us back. He thought there 
were no manners out of Germany, Sarah Marlborough once coming to visit the 
princess, while her royal highness was whipping one of the roaring royal children, 
‘“Ah!’ says George, who was standing by, ‘‘ you have no good manners in England, 
because you are not properly brought up when you are young.’’ He insisted that no 
English cook could roast, no English coachman could drive; he actually questioned 
the superiority of our nobility, our horses, and our roast beef ! 

While he was away from his beloved Hanover, everything remained there exactly 
as in the prince’s presence, There were 800 horses in the stables, there was all the ap- 
paratus of chamberlains, court-marshals, and equerries; and court assemblies were 
held every Saturday, where all the nobility of Hanover assembled at what I can’t but 
think a fine and touching ceremony. A large arm-chair was placed in the assembly- 
room, and on it the king’s portrait. The nobility advanced, and made a bow to the 
arm-chair, and to the image which Nebuchadnezzar the king had set up; and spoke 
under their voices before the august picture, just as they would have done had the 
King Churfiirst been present himself. 

He was always going back to Hanover. In the year 1729, he went for two whole 
years, during which Caroline reigned for him in England, and he was not in the least 
missed by his British subjects. He went again in ’35 and ’36 ; and between the years 
1740 and 1755 was no less than eight times on the continent, which amusement he was 
obliged to give up at the outbreak of the Seven Years’ War. Here every day’s amuse- 
ment was the same. ‘' Our life is as uniform as that of a monastery,’’ writes a courtier 
whom Vehse quotes. ‘‘ Every morning at eleven, and every evening at six, we drive 
in the heat to Herrenhausen, through an enormous linden avenue ; and twice a day 
cover our coats and coaches with dust. In the king’s society there never is the least 
change. At table, and at cards, he sees always the same faces, and at the end of the 
game retires into hischamber. Twice a week there is a French theatre ; the other days 
there is play in the gallery. In this way, were the king always to stop in Hanover, 
one could make a ten years’ calendar of his proceedings ; and settle beforehand what 
his time of business, meals, and pleasure would be.”’ 

The old pagan kept his promise to his dying wife. Lady Yarmouth was now in 
full favor, and treated with profound respect by the Hanover society, though it ap- 
pears rather neglected in England when she came among us. In 1740, a couple of the 
king’s daughters went to see him at Hanover; Anna, the Princess of Orange (about 
whom, and whose husband and marriage-day, Walpole and Hervey have left us the 


most ludicrous descriptions), and Maria of Hesse-Cassel, with their respective lords. 


This made the Hanover court very brilliant. In honor of his high guests, the king 
gave several fétes ; among others, a magnificent masked ball, in the green theatre at 
Herrenhausen—the garden theatre, with linden and box for screen, and grass for a car- 
pet, where the Platens had danced to George and his father the late sultan. The stage 
and a great part of the garden were illuminated with colored lamps. Almost the whole 
court appeared in white dominos, ‘‘like,’’ says the describer of the scene ‘ Ikie 
spirits in the Elysian fields. At night, supper was served in the gallery with three 


great tables, and the king was very merry. After supper dancing was resumed, and I — 


did not get home till five o’clock by full daylight to Hanover. Some days afterward 
we had, in the opera-house at Hanover, a great assembly. The king appeared in a 
Turkish dress ; his turban was ornamented with a magnificent agraffe of diamonds ; 
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the Lady Yarmouth was dressed as a sultana; nobody was more beautiful than the 
Princess of Hesse.’’ So, while poor Caroline is resting in her coffin, dapper little 
George, with his red face and his white eyebrows and goggle-eyes, at sixty years of 
age, is dancing a pretty dance with Madame Walmoden, and capering about dressed up 
like a Turk! For twenty years more, that little old Bajazet went on in this Turkish 
fashion, until the fit came which choked the old man, when he ordered the side of his 
coffin to be taken out, as well as that of poor Caroline’s who had preceded him, so that 
his sinful old bones and ashes might mingle with those of the faithful creature. Oh, 
strutting Turkey-cock of Herrenhausen ! Oh, naughty little Mahomet ! in what Turkish 


paradise are you now, and where be your painted houris? So Countess Yarmouth, ap- 


peared as a sultana, and his majesty in a Turkish dress wore an agraffe of diamonds 
and was very merry, was he? Friends! he was your father’s king as well as mine— 
let us drop a respectful tear over his grave. , 

He said of his wife that he never knew a woman who was worthy to buckle her 
shoe ; he would sit alone weeping before her portrait, and when he had dried his eyes, 
he would go off to his Walmoden and talk of her. On the 25th day of October, 1760, 
he being then in the seventy-seventh year of his age, and the thirty-fourth of his reign, 
his page went to take him his royal chocolate, and behold! the most religious and 
gracious king was lying dead on the floor, They went and fetched Walmoden ; but 
Walmoden could not wake him. The sacred majesty was but a lifeless corpse. The 
king was dead; God save the king! But of course poets and clergymen decorously 
bewailed the late one. Here are some artless verses, in which an English divine de- 
plored the famous departed hero, and over which you may cry or you may laugh, ex- 
actly as your humor suits : 


‘© While at his feet expiring Faction lay, 
No contest left but who should best obey ; 
Saw in his offspring all himself renewed ; 
The same fair path of glory still pursued ; 
Saw to young George Augusta’s care impart 
Whate’er could raise and humanize the heart ; 
Blend all his grandsire’s virtues with his own, 
And form their mingled radiance for the throne— 
No farther blessing could on earth be given— 
The next degree of happiness was—heaven !” 


If he had been good, if he had been just, if he had been pure in life, and wise in 
council, could the poet have said much more? It was a parson who came and wept 
over his grave, with Walmoden sitting on it, and claimed heaven for the poor old man 
slumbering below. Here was one who had neither dignity, learning, morals, nor wit— 
who tainted a great society by a bad example ; who in youth, manhood, old age, was 
gross, low, and sensual ; and Mr. Porteus, afterward my Lord Bishop Porteus, says 
the earth was not good enough for him, and that his only place was heaven! Bravo, 
Mr. Porteus! The divine who wept these tears over George the Second’s memory wore 
George the Third’s lawn. I don’t know whether people still admire his poetry or his 
sermons. 
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read the mere catalogue of characters who figured during 
that long period, would occupy our allotted time, and we 
should have all text and no sermon. England has to un- 
dergo the revolt of the American colonies ; to submit to 


iY” have to glance over sixty years in as many minutes. To 


French Revolution ; to grapple and fight for the life with 
her gigantic enemy Napoleon; to gasp and rally after 
that tremendous struggle. The old society, with its 
courtly splendors, has to pass away ; generations of states- 
men to rise and disappear ; Pitt to follow Chatham to the 
tomb; the memory of Rodney and Wolfe to be super- 
seded by Nelson’s and Wellington’s glory ; the old poets 
who unite us to Queen Anne’s time to sink into their 
graves ; Johnson to die, and Scott and Byron to arise ; 
Garrick to delight the world with his dazzling dramatic 
genius, and Kean to leap on the stage and take possession 
of the astonished theatre. Steam has to be invented = 
kings to be beheaded, banished, deposed, restored. Na- 
poleon is to be but an episode, and George III. is to be alive through all these varied 
changes, to accompany his people through all these revolutions of thought, govern- 
ment, society ; to survive out of the old world into ours. 

When I first saw England, she was in mourning for the young Princess Charlotte, 
the hope of the empire. I came from India as a child, and our ship touched atan island 
on the way home, where my black servant took me a long walk over rocks and hills 
until we reached a garden, 
man ; ‘‘ that is Bonaparte! He eats three sheep every day, and all the little children he 
can lay hands on!’’ There were people in the British dominions besides that poor Cal. 
cutta serving-man, with an equal horror of the Corsican ogre. 

With the same childish attendant, I remember peeping through the colonnade at 
Carlton House, and Seeing the abode of the great Prince Regent. I can see yet the 
guards pacing before the gates of the place. The place! What place? The palace ex- 
ists no more than the palace of Nebuchadnezzar. It js but aname now. Where be 
the sentries who used to salute as the royal chariots drove in and out? The chariots 
with the kings inside have driven to the realms of Pluto ; the tall guards have marched 
into darkness, and the echoes of their drums are rolling in Hades. Where the palace 
once stood, a hundred little children are paddling up and down the steps to St. James’s 


And now and 
then to a few antiquarians whose thoughts are with the past rather than with the pres- 


ent, it is a memorial of old times and old people, and Pall Mall is our Palmyra. Look! 
About this spot Tom of Ten Thousand was killed by Kénigsmarck’s gang. In that 
great red house Gainsborough lived, and Culloden Cumberland, George III.’s uncle. 
Yonder is Sarah Marlborough’s palace, just as it stood when th 
it. At 25, Waiter Scott used to live ; at the house No. 79, 
ety for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, resided Mistress Eleanor 
Gwynn, comedian. How often has Queen Caroline’s ch 
arch! All the men of the Georges have passed up and down the street, 
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Walpole’s chariot and Chatham’s sedan ; and Fox, Gibbon, Sheridan, on their way to 
Brookes’s ; and stately William Pitt stalking on the arm of Dundas ; and Hanger and 
Tom Sheridan reeling out of Raggeit’s ; and Byron limping into Wattier’s ; and Swift 
striding out of Bury Street ; and Mr, Addison and Dick Steele, both perhaps a little 
the better for liquor ; and the Prince of Wales and the Duke of York clattering over the 
pavement ; and Johnson counting the posts along the streets, after dawdling before 
Dodsley’s window ; and Horry Walpole hobbling into his carriage, with a gimcrack 
just bought at Christie’s ; and George Sciwyn sauntering into White’s. 

In the published letters to George Selwyn we get a mass of vorrespondence by no 
means so brilliant and witty as Walpole’s, or so bitter and bright as Hervey’s, but as 
interesting, and even more descriptive of the time, because the letters are the work of 
many hands. You hear more voices speaking, as it were, and more natural than Hor- 
ace’s dandified treble, and Sporus’s malignant whisper. As one reads the Selwyn 
letters—as one looks at Reynolds’s noble pictures illustrative of those magnificent 
times and voluptuous people—one almost hears the voice of the dead past ; the laughter 
and the chorus ; the toast called over the brimming cups ; the shout at the race-course 
or the gaming-table ; the merry joke frankly spoken to the laughing fine lady. How 
fine those ladies were, those ladies who heard and spoke such coarse jokes ; how grand 
those gentlemen ! 

I fancy that peculiar product of the past, the fine gentleman, has almost vanished 
off the face of the earth, and is disappearing like the beaver or the red Indian. We 
can’t have fine gentlemen any more, because we can’t have the society in which they 
lived. The people will not obey ; the parasites will not be as obsequious as formerly ; 
children do not go down on their knees to beg their parents’ blessing ; chaplains do 
not say grace and retire before the pudding ; servants do not say, ‘‘ your honor’’ and 
‘‘ your worship ’’ at every moment ; tradesmen do not stand hat in hand as the gentle- 
man passes ; authors do not wait for hours in gentlemen’s anterooms with a fulsome 
dedication, for which they hope to get five guineas from his lordship. In the days 
when there were fine gentlemen, Mr. Secretary Pitt’s under-secretaries did not dare to 
sit down before him; but Mr. Pitt, in his turn, went down on his gouty knees to 
George Il.; and when George III. spoke a few kind words to him, Lord Chatham 
burst into tears of reverential joy and gratitude; so awful was the idea of the mon- 
arch, and so great the distinctions of rank. Fancy Lord John Russell or Lord Palmer- 
ston on their knees while the sovereign was reading a dispatch, or beginning to cry 
because Prince Albert said something civil ! 

At the accession of George III. the patricians were yet at the height of their good 
fortune. Society recognized their superiority, which they themselves pretty calmly 
took for granted. They inherited not only titles and estates, and seats in the House of 
Peers, but seats in the House of Commons. There: were a multitude of Government 
places, and not merely these, but bribes of actual £500 notes, which members of the 
house took not much shame in receiving. Fox went into parliament at twenty ; Pitt 
when just of age ; his father when not much older. It was the good time for patri- 
cians. Small blame to them if they took and enjoyed, and over-enjoyed, the prizes of 
politics, the pleasures of social life. 

In these ietters to Selwyn, we are made acquainted with a whole society of these 
defunct fine gentlemen ; and can watch with a curious interest a life which the novel- 
writers of that time, I think, have scarce touched upon. To Smollett, to Fielding 
even, a lord was a lord; a gorgeous being with a blue ribbon, a coroneted chair, and 
an immense star on his bosom, to whom commoners paid reverence. Richardson, a 
man of humbler birth than either of the above two, owned that he was ignorant regard- 
ing the manners of the aristocracy, and besought Mrs. Donnellan, a lady who had lived 
in the great world, to examine a volume of Sir Charles Grandison, and point out any 
errors which she might see in this particular. Mrs. Donnellan found so many faults 
that Richardson changed color ; shut up the book ; and muttered that it were best to 
throw it in the fire. Here, in Selwyn, we have the real original men and women of 
fashion of the early time of George Ill. We can follow them to the new club at Al- 
mack’s ; we can travel over Europe with them ; we can accompany them not only to 
the public places, but to their country-houses and private society. Here is a whole 
company of them ; wits and prodigals ; some persevering In their bad ways ; some re- 
pentant, but relapsing ; beautiful ladies, parasites, humble chaplains, led captains. 
Those fair creatures whom we love in Reynolds’s portraits, and who still look out on us 
from his canvases with their sweet calm faces and gracious smiles—those fine gentle- 
men who did us the honor to govern us; who inherited their boroughs ; took their 
ease in their patent places ; and slipped Lord North’s bribes so elegantly under their 
ruffles—we make acquaintance with a hundred of these fine folks, hear their talk and 
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laughter, read of their loves, quarrels, intrigues, debts, duels, divorces; can tancy 
them alive if we read the book long enough. Wecan attend at Duke Hamilton’s wed- 
ding, and behold him marry his bride with the curtain-ring ; we can peep into her poor 
sister’s death-bed ; we can see Charles Fox cursing over the cards, or March bawling 
out the odds at Newmarket ; we can imagine Burgoyne tripping off from St. James’s 
Street to conquer the Americans, and slinking back into the club somewhat crestfallen 
after his beating ; we can see the young king dressing himself for the drawing-room 
and asking ten thousand questions regarding all the gentlemen ; we can have high life 
or low, the struggle at the opera to behold the Violetta or the Zamperini—the Maca- 
_ronies and fine ladies in their chairs trooping to the masquerade of Madame Cornelys’s 
—the crowd at Drury Lane to look at the body of Miss Ray, whom Parson Hackman 
has just pistolled—or we can peep into Newgate, where poor Mr. Rice the forger is 


waiting his fate and his supper. ‘‘ You need not be particular about the sauce for his 
fowl,’’ says one turnkey to another ; ‘‘ for you know he is to be hanged,in the morn- 
ing.’’ ‘‘ Yes,’’ replies the second janitor, ‘‘ but the chaplain sups with him, and he isa 


terrible fellow for melted butter.’’ 

Selwyn has a chaplain and parasite, one Doctor Warner, than whom Plautus, or Ben 
Jonson or Hogarth, never painted a better character. In letter after letter he adds 
fresh strokes to the portrait of himself, and completes a portrait not a little curious to 
look at now that the man has passed away ; all the foul pleasures and gambols in which 
he revelled, played out ; all the rouged faces into which he leered, worms and skulls ; 
all the fine gentlemen whose shoebuckles he kissed, laid in their coffins. This worthy 
clergyman takes care to tell us that he does not believe in his religion, though, thank 
heaven, he is not so great a rogue as a lawyer. He goes on Mr. Selwyn’s errands, any 
errands, and is proud, he says, to be that gentleman’s proveditor. He waits upon the 
Duke of Queensberry—old Q.—and exchanges pretty stories with that aristocrat. He 
comes home “‘ after a hard day’s christening,’’ as he says, and writes to his patron be- 
fore sitting down to whist and partridges for supper. He revels in the thoughts of ox- 
cheek and burgundy—he is a boisterous, uproarious parasite, licks his master’s shoes 
with explosions of laughter and cunning smack and gusto, and likes the taste of that 
blacking as much as the best claret in old Q.’s cellar. He has Rabelais and Horace at 
his greasy fingers’ ends. He is inexpressibly mean, curiously jolly ; kindly and good- 
natured in secret—a tender-hearted knave, not a venomous lickspittle. Jesse says, that 
at his chapel in Long Acre, ‘‘ he attained a considerable popularity by the pleasing, 
manly, and eloquent style of his delivery.’’ Was infidelity endemic, and corruption in 
the air? Around a young king, himself of the most exemplary life and undoubted 
piety, lived a court society as dissolute as our country ever knew. George II.’s bad 
morals bore their fruit in George III.’s early years ; as I believe that a knowledge of 
that good man’s example, his moderation, his frugal simplicity, and God-fearing life, 
tended infinitely to improve the morals of the country and purify the whole nation. 

After Warner, the most interesting of Selwyn’s correspondents is the Earl of Car- 
lisle, grandfather of the amiable nobleman at present* viceroy in Ireland. The grand- 
father, too, was Irish viceroy, having previously been treasurer of the king’s house- 
hold ; and, in 1778, the principal commissioner for treating, consulting, and agreeing 
upon the means of quieting the divisions subsisting in his majesty’s colonies, planta- 
tions, and possessions in North America. You may read his lordship’s manifestoes in 
the Royal New York Gazette. We returned to England, having by no means quieted the 
Aeatiee Q and speedily afterward the Royal’ New York Gazette somehow ceased to be 
published. 

This good, clever, kind, highly-bred Lord Carlisle was one of the English fine gen- 
tlemen who was wellnigh ruined by the awful debauchery and extravagance which 
prevailed in the great English society of those days. Its dissoluteness was awful ; it 
had swarmed over Europe after the peace; it had danced, and raced, and gambled in 
all the courts. It had made its bow at Versailles; it had run its horses on the plain of 
Sablons, near Paris, and created the Anglo-mania there; it had exported vast quan- 
tities of pictures and marbles from Rome and Florence ; it had ruined itself by build- 
ing great galleries and palaces for the reception of the statues and pictures ; it had 
brought over singing-women and dancing-women from all the operas of Europe, on 
whom my lords lavished their thousands, while they left their honest wives and honest 
children languishing in the lonely, deserted splendors of the castle and park at home. . 

Besides the great London society of those days, there was another unacknowledged 
world, extravagant beyond measure, tearing about in the pursuit of pleasure : dancing, 


gambling, drinking, singing ; meeting the real society in the public places (at Ranelaghs, 
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Vauxhalls, and Ridottos, about which our old novelists talk so constantly), and out- 
vying the real leaders of fashion in luxury, and splendor, and beauty. For instance, 
when the famous Miss Gunning visited Paris as Lady Coventry, where she expected 
that her beauty would meet with the applause which had followed her and her sister 
through England, it appears she was put to flight by an English lady still more lovely 
in the eyes of the Parisians. A certain Mrs. Pitt took a box at the opera opposite the 
countess ; and was so much handsomer than her ladyship, that the parterre cried out 
that this was the real English angel, whereupon Lady Coventry quitted Paris in a huff, 
The poor thing died presently of consumption, accelerated, it was said, by the red and 
white paint with which she plastered those luckless charms of hers. (We must repre- 
sent to ourselves all fashionable female Europe, at that time, as plastered with white, 
and raddled with red.) She left two daughters behind her, whom George Selwyn 
loved (he was curiously fond of little children), and who are described very drolly and 
pathetically in these letters, in their little nursery, where passionate little Lady Fanny, 
if she had not good cards, flung hers into Lady Mary’s face ; and where they sat con- 
spiring how they should receive a mother-in-law whom their papa presently brought 
home. They got on very well with their mother-in-law, who was very kind to them ; 
and they grew up, and they were married, and they were both divorced afterward— 
poor little souls! Poor painted mother, poor society, ghastly in its pleasures, its 
loves, its revelries ! 

As for my lord commissioner, we can afford to speak about him ; because, though 
he was a wild and weak commissioner at one time, though he hurt his estate, though he 
gambled and lost ten thousand pounds at a sitting—" five times more,’’ says the un- 
lucky gentleman, ‘‘ than I ever lost before ;’’ though he swore he never would touch a 
card again ; and yet, strange to say, went back to the table and lost still more ; yet he 
repented of his errors, sobered down, and became a worthy peer and a good country 
gentleman, and returned to the good wife and the good children whom he had always 
loved with the best part of his heart. He had married at one-and-twenty, He found 
himself in the midst of a dissolute society, at the head of a great fortune. Forced into 
luxury, and obliged to be a great lord and a great idler, he yielded to some tempta- 
tions, and paid for them a bitter penalty of manly remorse ; from some others he fled 
wisely, and ended by conquering them nobly. But he always had the good wife and 
children in his mind, and they saved him. ‘‘I am very glad you did not come to me 
the morning I left London,”’ he writes to G. Selwyn, as he is embarking for America. 
‘“‘T can only say, I never knew till that moment of parting, what grief was.’’ There is 
no parting now, where they are. The faithful wife, the kind, generous gentleman, 
have left a noble race behind them; an inheritor of his name and titles, who is be- 
loved as widely as he is known ; a man most kind, accomplished, gentle, friendly, and 
pure; and female descendants occupying high stations and embellishing great 
names; some renowned for beauty, and all for spotless lives, and pious matronly 
virtues. 

Another of Selwyn’s correspondents is the Earl of March, afterward Duke of 
Queensberry, whose life lasted into this century ; and who certainly as earl or duke, 
young man or graybeard, was not an ornament to any possible society. The legends 
about old Q. are awful. In Selwyn, in Wraxall, and contemporary chronicles, the ob- 
server of human nature may follow him, drinking, gambling, intriguing to the end of 
his career; when the wrinkled, palsied, toothless old Don Juan died, as wicked and 
unrepentant as he had been at the hottest season of youth and passion. There isa 
house in Piccadilly, where they used to show a certain low window at which old Q. 
sat to his very last days, ogling through his senile glasses the women as they 


passed by. ; 
There must have been a great deal of good about this lazy, sleepy George Selwyn, 
which, no doubt, is set to his present credit. ‘‘ Your friendship,’’ writes Carlisle to 


him, ‘‘is so different from anything I have ever met with or seen in the world, that 
when I recollect the extraordinary proofs of your kindness, it seems to me like a 
dream.” ‘‘I have lost my oldest friend and acquaintance, G. Selwyn,”’ writes Walpole 
to Miss Berry; ‘‘I really loved him, not only for his infinite wit, but fora thousand 
good qualities.’’ I am glad, for my part, that such a lover of cakes and ale should 
have had a thousand good qualities—that he should have been friendly, generous, 
warm-hearted, trustworthy. ‘'I rise at six,’’ writes Carlisle to him, from Spa (a great 
resort of fashionable people in our ancestors’ days), ‘‘ play at cricket till dinner, and 
dance in the evening, till I can scarcely crawl to bed at eleven. There is a life for you! 
You get up at nine ; play with Raton your dog till twelve, in your dressing-gown ; then 
creep down to ‘ White’s -’ are five hours at table; sleep till supper-time ; and then 
make two wretches carry you ina sedan-chair, with three pints of claret in you, three 
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miles for a shilling.’’ Occasionally, instead of sleeping at ‘‘ White’s,’’ George went 
down and snoozed in the House of Commons by the side of Lord North. He repre- 
sented Gloucester for many years. and had a borough of his own, Ludgershall, for 
which, when he was too lazy to contest Gloucester, he sat himself. ‘‘ I have given di- 
rections for the election of Ludgershall to be of Lord Melbourne and myself,’’ he 
writes to the Premier, whose friend he was, and who was himself as sleepy, as witty 
and as good-natured as George. 

If, in looking at the lives of princes, courtiers, men of rank and fashion, we must 
perforce depict them as idle, profligate, and criminal, we must make allowances for the 
rich men’s failings, and recollect that we, too, were very likely indolent and volup- 
tuous had we no motive for work, a mortal’s natural taste for pleasure, and the daily 
temptation of a large income. What could a great peer, with a great castle and park, 
and a great fortune, do but be splendid and idle? In these letters of Lord Carlisle’s 
from which I have been quoting, there is many a just complaint made by the kind- 
hearted young nobleman of the state which he is obliged to keep ; the magnificence in 
which he must live ; the idleness to which his position as a peer of England bound him, 
Better for him had he been a lawyer at his desk, or a clerk in his office ;—a thousand 
times better chance for happiness, education, employment, security from temptation. 
A few years since the profession of arms was the only one which our nobles could fol- 
low. The church, the bar, medicine, literature, the arts, commerce, were below them. 
It is to the middle class we must look for the safety of England ; the working educated 
men, away from Lord North’s bribery in the senate ; the good clergy not corrupted 
into parasites by hopes of preferment ; the tradesmen rising into manly opulence; the 
painters pursuing their gentle calling ; the men of letters in their quiet studies; these 
are the men whom we love and like to read of in the last age. How small the 
grandees and the men of pleasure look beside them ! how contemptible the story of the 
George III. court squabbles are beside the recorded talk of dear old Johnson! What 
is the grandest entertainment at Windsor, compared to a night at the club over its 
modest cups, with Percy and Langton, and Goldsmith, and poor Bozzy at the table? 
I declare 1 think, of all the polite men of that age, Joshua Reynolds was the finest 
gentleman. And they were good, as well as witty and wise, those dear old friends of 
the past. Their minds were not debauched by excess, or effeminate with luxury, 
They toiled their noble day’s labor ; they rested, and took their kindly pleasure; they 
cheered their holiday meetings with generous wit and hearty interchange of thought ; 
they were no prudes, but no blush need follow their conversation ; they were merry, 
but no riot came out of their cups. Ah! I would have liked a night at the ‘‘ Turk’s 
Head,’’ even though bad news had arrived from the colonies, and Doctor Johnson was 
growling against the rebels; to have sat with him and Goldy ; and to have heard 
Burke, the finest talker in the world ; and to have had Garrick flashing in with a story 
from his theatre !—I like, I say, to think of that society ; and not merely how pleasant 
and how wise, but how good they were. I think it was on going home one night from 
the club that Edmund Burke—his noble soul full of great thoughts, be sure, for they 
never left him ; his heart full of gentleness—was accosted by a poor wandering woman, 
to whom he spoke words of kindness ; and moved by the tears of this Magdalen, per- 
haps having caused them by the good words he spoke to her, he took her home to the 
house of his wife and children, and never left her until he had found the means of restor- 
ing her to honesty and labor. O you fine gentlemen ! you Marches, and Selwyns, and 
Chesterfields, how small you look by the side of these great men! Good-natured Car- 
lisle plays at cricket all day, and dances in the evening ‘‘ till he can scarcely crawl,” 
gayly contrasting his superior virtue with George Selwyn’s, ‘‘ carried to bed by two 
wretches at midnight with three pints of claret in him.’’ Do you remember the verses 
—the sacred verses—which Johnson wrote on the death of his humble friend, Levett ? 


“Well tried through many a varying year, ““ No summons mocked by chill delay, 
See Levett to the grave descend ; No petty gain disdained by pride, 
Officious, innocent, sincere, The modest wants of every day 
Of every friendless name the friend. The toil of every day supplied. ; 
“‘In misery’s darkest cavern known, “His virtues walked their narrow round 
His useful care was ever nigh, Nor made a pause, nor left a void ; : 
Where hopeless anguish pored the groan, And sure the Eternal Master found 
And lonely want retired to die. His single talent well employed.” , 


Whose name looks the brightest now, that of Queensberry the wealthy duke, or Sel aa 
the wit, or Levett the poor physician ? ; ty i 
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T hold old Johnson (and shall we not pardon James Boswell some errors for em- 
balming him for us ?) to be the great supporter of the British monarchy and church dur- 
ing the last age—better than whole benches ot bishops, better than Pitts, Norths, and 
the great Burke himself. Johnson had the ear of the nation ; his immense authority re- 
conciled it to loyalty, and shamed it out of irreligion. When George III. talked with 
him, and the people heard the great author’s good opinion of the sovereign, whole gen- 
erations rallied to the king. Johnson was revered as a sort of oracle ; and the oracle 
declared for church and 
king. What a humanity 
the old man had! He was 
a kindly partaker of all 
honest pleasures; a fierce 
foe to all sin, but a gentle 
enemy to all sinners.: 
““What, boys, are you for 
a frolic?’ he cries, when 
Topham Beauclere comes 
and wakes him up at mid- 
night; “‘I’m with you.” 
And away he goes, tumbles 
on his homely old clothes, 
and trundles through 
Covent Garden with the 
young fellows. When he 
used to frequent Garrick’s 
theatre, and had ‘‘ the lib- 
erty of the scenes,’’ he 
says, ‘‘ All the actresses 
knew me, and dropped me 
a courtesy as they passed 
to the stage.’’ That would 
make a pretty picture: it 
is a pretty picture, in my 
mind, of youth, folly, 
gayety, tenderly surveyed 
by wisdom’s merciful, pure 
eyes. 

George III. and his 
queen lived in a very un- 
pretending but elegant- 
looking house, on the site 
of the hideous pile under 
which his granddaughter 
at present reposes. The 
king’s mother inhabited 
Carlton House, which con- 
temporary prints represent 
with a perfect paradise of 
a garden, with trim lawns, green arcades, and vistas of classic statues. She ad- 
mired these in company with my Lord Bute, who had a fine classic taste, and 
sometimes counsel took and sometimes tea in the pleasant green arbors along 
with that polite nobleman. Bute was hated with a rage of which there have been few 
examples in English history. He was the butt for everybody’s abuse ; for Wilkes’s 
devilish mischief; for Churchill’s slashing satire; for the hooting of the mob that 
roasted the boot, his emblem, in a thousand bonfires ; that hated him because he was 
a favorite and a Scotchman, calling him ‘‘ Mortimer,” *’ Lothario,’’ I know not what 
names, and accusing his royal mistress of all sorts of crimes—the grave, lean, demure 
elderly woman, who, I dare say, was quite as good as her neighbors. Chatham lent 
the aid of his great malice to influence the popular sentiment against her. He as 
sailed, in the House of Lords, ‘‘ the secret influence, more mighty than the throne it- 
self, which betrayed and clogged every administration.” The most furious pamph- 
lets echoed the cry. ‘‘ Impeach the king’s mother,’ was scribbled over every wall at 
the court end of the town, Walpole tells us. What had she done? What had Fred) 
erick, Prince of Wales, George’s father, done, that he was so loathed by George II. 
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and never mentioned by George III.? Let us not seek for stones to batter that forgot. 
ten grave, but acquiesce in the contemporary epitaph over him : 


“‘ Bere lies Fred, Had it been his brother, 
Who was alive, and is dead. Still better than another. 
Had it been his father, Had it been his sister, 
I had much rather. No one would have missed her. 


Had it been the whole generation, 
Still better for the nation, 

But since ’tis only Fred, 

Who was alive, and is dead, 
There’s no more to be said.” 


The widow with eight children round her, prudently reconciled herself with the 
king, and won the old man’s confidence and good-will. A shrewd, hard, domineering, 
narrow-minded woman, she educated her children according to her lights, and spoke of 
the eldest as a dull, good boy ; she kept him very close ; she held the tightest rein over 
him ; she had curious prejudices and bigotries. His uncle, the burly Cumberland, 
taking down a sabre once, and drawing it to amuse the child—the boy started back 
and turned pale. The prince felt a generous shock : ‘‘ What must they have told him 
about me?’’ he asked. ; 

His mother’s bigotry and hatred he inherited with the courageous obstinacy of his 
own race; but he was a firm believer where his fathers had been free-thinkers, and a 
true and fond supporter of the church, of which he was the titular defender. Like 
other dull men, the king was all his life suspicious of superior people. He did not like 
Fox ; he did not like Reynolds ; he did not like Nelson, Chatham, Burke ; he was testy 
at the idea of all innovations, and suspicious of all innovators. He loved mediocrities ; 
Benjamin West was his favorite painter; Beattie was his poet. The king lamented, 
not without pathos, in his after life, that his education had been neglected. He wasa 
dull lad brought up by narrow-minded people. The cleverest tutors in the world could 
have done little probably to expand that small intellect, though they might have im- 
proved his tastes, and taught his perceptions some generosity. 

But he admired as well as he could. There is little doubt that a letter, written by 
the little Princess Charlotte of Mecklenburg-Strelitz—a letter containing the most 
feeble commonplaces about the horrors of war, and the most trivial remarks 
on the blessings of: peace—struck the young monarch greatly and decided him upon 
selecting the young princess as the sharer of his throne. I pass over the stories 
of his juvenile loves—of Hannah Lightfoot, the Quakeress, to whom they say he was 
actually married (though I don’t know who has ever seen the register)—of lovely 
black-haired Sarah Lennox, about whose beauty Walpole has written in raptures, and 
who used to lie in wait for the young prince, and make hay at him on the lawn of Hol- 
land House. He sighed and he longed, but he rode away from her. Her picture still 
hangs in Holland House, a magnificent masterpiece of Reynolds, a canvas worthy of 
Titian. She looks from the castle window, holding a bird in her hand, at black-eyed 
young Charles Fox, her nephew. The royal bird flew away from lovely Sarah. She 
had to figure as bridesmaid at her little Mecklenburg rival’s wedding, and died in our 
own time a quiet old lady, who had become the mother of the heroic Napiers. 


They say the little princess who had written the fine letter about the horrors of — 


war—a beautiful letter without a single blot, for which she was to be rewarded, like the 
heroine of the old spelling-book story—was at play one day with some of her young 
companions in the gardens of Strelitz, and that the young ladies’ conversation was, 
strange to say, about husbands, ‘‘ Who will take such a poor little princess as me 2’ 
Charlotte said to her friend, Ida von Bulow, and at that very moment the postman’s 
horn sounded, and Ida said, ‘‘ Princess! there is the sweetheart.’’ As she said, so it 


actually turned out. The postman brought letters from the splendid young king of all — 


England, who said, ‘‘ Princess ! because you have written such a beautiful letter, which 
does credit to your head and heart, come and be Queen of Great Britain, France, and 
Ireland, and the true wife of your most obedient servant, George !’’ So she jumped 
for joy ; and went up-stairs and packed all her little trunks ; and set off straightway 
for her kingdom in a beautiful yacht, with a harpsichord on board for her to play 
upon, and around her a beautiful fleet, all covered with flags and streamers ; and the 
distinguished Madame Auerbach complimented her with an ode, a translation of which 
may be read in the Gentleman's Magazine to the present day : 


“ Her gallant navy through the main “Europa, when conveyed by Jove 
Now cleaves its liquid way. To Crete’s distinguished shore, 
‘There. to their queen a chosen train Greater attention scarce could prove, 
Of nymphs due reverence pay. Or be respected more.” 
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_ They met, and they were married, and for years they led the happiest, simplest 
lives sure ever led by married couple. It is said the king winced when he first saw his 
homely little bride ; but, however that may be, he was a true and faithful husband to 
her, as she was a faithful and loving wife. They had the simplest pleasures—the very 
mildest and simplest—little country dances, to which a dozen couples were invited, and 
where the honest king would stand up and dance for three hours at a time to one tune ; 
after which delicious excitement they would go to bed without any supper (the court 
people grumbling sadly at that absence of supper), and get up quite early the next 
morning, and perhaps the next night have another dance ; or the queen would play on 
the spinet—she played pretty well, Hayda said—or the king would read to her a paper 
out of the Spectator, or perhaps one of Ogden’s sermons. O Arcadia! what a life it 
must have been! There used to be Sunday drawing-rooms at court ; but the young 


king stopped these, as he stopped all that godless gambling whereof we have made 


mention. Not that George was averse to any innocent pleasures, or pleasures which 
he thought innocent. He wasa patron of the arts, after his fashion ; kind and gra- 
cious to the artists whom he favored, and respectful to their calling. He wanted once 
to establish an Order of Minerva for literary and scientific characters ; the knights 
were to take rank after the Knights of the Bath, and to sport a straw-colored ribbon 
and a star of sixteen points. But there was such a row among the /ierat as to the 
persons who should be appointed, that the plan was given up, and Minerva and her star 
never came down among us. 

He objected to painting St. Paul’s, as Popish practice; accordingly the most 
clumsy heathen.sculptures decorate that edifice at present. It is fortunate that the 
paintings, too, were spared, for painting and drawing were wofully unsound at the 
close of the last century ; and it is far better for our eyes to contemplate whitewash 
(when we turn them away from the clergyman) than to look at Opie’s pitchy canvases, 
or Fuseli’s livid monsters, 

And yet there is one day in the year—a day when old George loved with all his 
heart to attend it—when I think St. Paul’s presents the noblest sight in the whole 
world; when five thousand charity children, with cheeks like nosegays, and sweet, 
fresh voices, sing the hymn which makes every heart thrill with praise and happiness. 
I have seen a hundred grand sights in the world—coronations, Parisian splendors, 
crystal palace openings, Pope’s chapels with their processions of long-tailed cardinals 
and quavering choirs of fat soprani—but think in all Christendom there is no such 
sight as charity children’s day. Won Angi, sed angeli. As one looks at that beauti- 
ful multitude of innocents ; as the first note strikes ; indeed one may almost fancy that 
cherubs are singing. 

Of church music the king was always very fond, showing skill in it both as a critic 
and as a performer. Many stories, mirthful and affecting, are told of his behavior at 
the concerts which he ordered. When he was blind and ill he chose the music for the 
ancient concerts once, and the music and words which he selected were from ‘‘ Samson 
Agonistes,’ and ail had reference to his blindness, his captivity, and his affliction. 
He would beat time with his music-roll as they sang the anthem in the Chapel Royal. 
If the page below was talkative or inattentive, down would come the music-roll on 
young scapegrace’s powdered head. The theatre was always his delight. His bishops 
and clergy used to attend it, thinking it no shame to appear where that good man was 
seen. He is said not to have cared for Shakespeare or tragedy much ; farces and pan- 
tomimes were his joy ; and especially when clown swallowed a carrot or a string of 
sausages, he would laugh so outrageously that the lovely princess by his side would 
have to say, ‘‘My gracious monarch, do compose yourself.’’ But he continued to 
laugh, and at the very smallest farces, as long as his poor wits were left him. 

There is something to me exceedingly touching in that simple early life of the 
king’s. As long.as his mother lived—a dozen years after his marriage with the little 
spinet-player—he was a great, shy, awkward boy, under the tutelage of that hard 
parent. She must have been a clever, domineering, cruel woman. She kept her 
household lonely and in gloom, mistrusting almost all people who came about her 
children. Seeing the young Duke of Gloucester silent and unhappy once, she sharply 


asked him the cause of his silence. ‘‘ Iam thinking,’”’ said the poor child, ‘‘ Think- 
ing, sir! and of what?” “‘I am thinking if ever I havea son I will not make him so 
unhappy as you make me.’’ The other sons were all wild, except George. Dutifully 


every evening George and Charlotte paid their visit to the king’s mother at Carlton 
House. She had a throat complaint, of which she died ; but to the last persisted in 
driving about the streets to show she was alive. The night before her death the reso- 
lute woman talked with her son and daughter-in-law as usual, went to bed, and was 
found dead there in the morning. ‘‘ George, be a king !”’ were the words which she 
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was forever croaking in the ears of her son; and aking the simple, stubbern, affec. 
tionate, bigoted man tried to be. 

He did his best; he worked according to his lights; what virtue he knew, he 
tried to practise ; what knowledge he could master, he strove to acquire. He was for- 
ever drawing maps, for example, and learned geography with no small care and in- 
dustry. He knew all about the family histories and genealogies of his gentry, and 
pretty histories he must have known. He knew the whole Army Lis/; and all the fac- 
ings, and the exact number of the buttons, and all the tags and laces, and the cut of 
all the cocked hats, pigtails, and gaiters in his army. He knew the /ersonne/ of the 
universities ; what doctors were inclined to Socinianism, and who were sound church- 
men; he knew the etiquettes of his own and his grandfather’s courts to a nicety, and 
the smallest particulars regarding the routine of ministers, secretaries, embassies, audi- 
ences; the humblest page in the anteroom or the meanest helper in the stables or 
kitchen. These parts of the royal business he was capable of learning, and he learned. 
But, as one thinks of an office, almost divine, performed by any mortal man—of any 
single being pretending to control the thoughts, to direct the faith, to order the im- 
plicit obedience of brother millions, to compel them into war at his offence or quarrel ; 
to command ‘‘In this way you shall trade, in this way you shall think ; these neigh- 
bors shall be your allies whom you shall help, these others your enemies whom you 
shall slay at my orders ; in this way you shall worship God ;’’—who can wonder that, 
when such a man as George took such an office on himself, punishment and humiliation 
should fall upon people and chief ? 

Yet there is something grand about his courage. The battle of the king with his 
aristocracy remains yet to be told by the historian who shall view the reign of George 
more justly than the trumpery panegyrists who wrote immediately after his decease. 
It was he, with the people to back him, who made the war with America ; it was he and 
the people who refused justice to the Roman Catholics ; and-on both questions he beat 
the patricians. He bribed ; he bullied ; he darkly dissembled on occasion ; he exer- 
cised a slippery perseverance, and a vindictive resolution, which one almost admires 
as one thinks his character over. His courage was never to be beat. It trampled 
North under foot; it bent the stiff neck of the younger Pitt ; even his illness never 
conquered that indomitable spirit. As soon as his brain was clear, it resumed the 
scheme, only laid aside when his reason left him ; as soon as his hands were out of the 
strait waistcoat, they took up the pen and the plan which had engaged him up to the 
moment of his malady. I believe it is by persons believing themselves in the right that 
nine tenths of the tyranny of this world has been perpetrated. Arguing on that con- 
venient premise, the Dey of Algiers would cut off twenty heads of a morning ; Father 
Dominic would burn a score of Jews, in the presence of the most Catholic king, and 
the Archbishops of Toledo and Salamanca sing Amen. Protestants were roasted, Jesuits 
hung and quartered at Smithfield, and witches burned at Salem, and all by worthy 
people, who believed they had the best authority for their actions. 

And so with respect to old George, even Americans, whom he hated and who con- 
quered him, may give him credit for having quite honest reasons for oppressing them. 
Appended to Lord Brougham’s biographical sketch of Lord North are some autograph 
notes of the king, whch let us most curiously into the state of his mind. ‘‘ The times 
certainly require,’’ says he, ‘the concurrence of all who wish to prevent anarchy. I 
have no wish but the prosperity of my own dominions, therefore I must look upon all 
who would not heartily assist me as bad men, as well as bad subjects.’’ That is the 
way he reasoned. ‘‘I wish nothing but good, therefore every man who does not agree 
with me is a traitor and a scoundrel.’”?” Remember that he believed himself anointed by 
a Divine commission ; remember that he was a man of slow parts and imperfect educa- 
tion ; that the same awful will of heaven which placed a crown upon his head, which 
made him tender to his family, pure in his life, courageous and honest, made him dull 
of comprehension, obstinate of will, and at many times deprived him of reason. He 
was the father of his people; his rebellious children must be flogged into obedience, 
He was the defender of the Protestant faith ; he would rather lay that stout head upon 
the block than that Catholics should have a share in the government of England. And 
you do not suppose that there are not honest bigots enough in all countries to back 
kings in this kind of statesmanship ? Without doubt, the American war was popular 
in England. In 1775 the address in favor of coercing the colonies was carried by 304 to 
105 in the Commons, by 104 to 29 in the House of Lords. Popular ?—so was the revo- 
cation of the Edict of Nantes popular in France ; so was the massacre of St. Bartholo- 
mew ; so was the Inquisition exceedingly popular in Spain, 
pe hake aa CE hie ae the politician’s province. The great events of 

i g reign, orators who illustrated it, I do not pretend to make 
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the subjects of an hour’s light talk.* Let us return to our humbler duty of court gos- 
sip. Yonder sits our little queen, surrounded by many stout sons and fair daughters 


whom she bore to her faithful George. The history of the daughters, as little Miss 
Burney has _ painted 


them to us, is delightful. 
They. were handsome— 
she calls them beautiful ; 
they were most kind, 
loving, and lady-like ; 
they were gr cious to 
every person, high and 
low, who served them. 
They had many little 
accomplishments of 
their own. This one 
drew ; that one played 
the piano; they all 
worked most prodig- 
iously, and fitted up 
whole suites of rooms— 
pretty smiling Penelopes 
—with their busy little 
needles. As we picture 
to ourselves the society 
of eighty years ago, we 
must imagine hundreds 
of thousands of groups 
of women in great high 
caps, tight bodies, and 
full skirts, needling 
away, while one of the 
number, or perhaps a 
favored gentleman in a 
pigtait, reads out a 
novel to the company. 
Peep into the cottage at 
Olney, for example, and 
see there Mrs. Unwin 
and Lady Hesketh, ‘ 
those high-bred ladies, ys \\' 
those aay pious \\\ 
women, and William RQ \ KEE Ge \\ C 
Cowper, that delicate Ws oe A \\\\ \ 
wit, that trembling % 

pietist, that refined gen- 
tleman, absolutely read- 
ing out “Jonathan 
Wild”’ to the ladies! 
What a change in our 
manners, in our amusements since then ! 

King George’s household was a model of an English gentleman’s household. It 
was early ; it was kindly; it was charitable; it was frugal ; it was orderly ; it must 
have been stupid to a degree which I shudder now to contemplate. No wonder all the 
princes ran away from the lap of that dreary domestic virtue. It always rose, rode, 
‘dined at stated intervals. Day after day wasthe same. At the same hour at night the 
king kissed his daughters’ jolly cheeks ; the princesses kissed their mother’s hand ; 
and Madame Thielke brought the royal nightcap. At the same hour the equerries and 
women in waiting had their little dinner, and cackled over their tea. The king had 
his backgammon or his evening concert ; the equerries yawned themselves to death in 
the anteroom ; or the king and his family walked on Windsor slopes, the king holding 
his darling little Princess Amelia by the hand ; and the people crowded round quite 
good-naturedly ; and the Eton boys thrust their chubby cheeks under the crowd’s el- 


* The above are the figures, as drawn by young Gilray, of Lord North, Mr. Fox, Mr. Pitt, and Mr. 
Burke. 
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bows ; and the concert over, the king never failed to take his enormous cocked hat off, 
and salute his band, and say, ‘‘ Thank you, gentlemen.”’ 

A quieter household, a more prosaic life than this of Kew or Windsor, cannot be 
imagined, Rain or shine, the king rode every day for hours ; poked his red face into 
hundreds of cottages round about, and showed that shovel hat and Windsor uniform to 
farmers, to pig-boys, to old women making apple-dumplings ; to all sorts of people, 
gentle and simple, about whom countless stories are told. Nothing can be more un- 
dignified than these stories. When Haroun Alraschid visits a subject incog., the latter 
is sure to be very much the better for the caliph’s magnificence. Old George showed 
no such royal splendor. He used to give a guinea sometimes ; sometimes feel in his 
pockets, and find he had no money ; often ask a man a hundred questions : about the 
number of his family, about his oats and beans, about the rent he paid for his house, 
and ride on. On one occasion he played the part of King Alfred, and turned a piece 
of meat with a string at a cottager’s house. When the old woman came home, she 
found a paper with an enclosure of money, and a note written by the royal pencil ; 
‘‘ Five guineas to buy ajack.?’ It was not splendid, but it was kind and worthy of 
Farmer George. One day when the king and queen were walking together, they met 
a little boy—they were always fond of children, the good folks—and patted the little 
white head. ‘‘ Whose little 
boy are you?’’ asks the 
Windsor uniform. ‘‘Il am 
the king’s beefeater’s little 
boy,’’ replied the child. 
On which the king said, 
‘“Then kneel down and 
kiss the queen’s hand.” 
But the innocent offspring 
of the beefeater declined 
this treat. ‘‘ No,’’ said he, 
“I won’t kneel, -for if I 
do I shall spoil my new 
breeches.” «The.» thritt,: 
king ought to have hugged 
him and knighted him on 
the spot. George’s ad- 
mirers wrote pages and 
pages of such stories about 
him. One morning, before 
anybody else was up, the 
king walked about 
Gloucester town; pushed 
over Molly the housemaid 
with her pail, who was 
scrubbing the door-steps ; 
ran up-stairs and woke all 
the equerries in their bed- 
rooms; and then trotted 
down to the bridge, where 
by this time a dozen of 
louts were assembled. 
‘“* What ! is this Gloucester 
New Bridge?” asked our 
gracious monarch ; and the 
people answered him, 
‘Yes, your majesty.” 
‘““Why, then, my boys,” 
said he, ‘‘let us have a 
huzzay!” After giving 
them which intellectual 
gratification, he went home 
to breakfast. Our fathers 


> 
tread these simple tales with fond pleasure ; laughed at these very small jokes ; liked the 


old man who poked his nose into every cottage ; who lived on plain wholesome roast and 
boiled ; who despised your French kickshaws ; who was a true hearty old English gen- 
tleman. You may have seen Gilray’s famous print of him—in the old wig, in the stout 
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ea are ole tome hei” eat King of Brobdingnag, peering at a little Gulliver, 
babe a cones P i ; hy ile in the other he has an opera-glass, through which 
feta aa ~: me be ur fathers chose tu set up George as the type of a great 

ng 7 e little Gulliver was the great Napoleon. We prided ourselves on our 
prejudices ; we biustered and bragged with absurd vainglory ; we dealt to our enemy a 
monstrous injustice of contempt and scorn ; we fought him with all weapons, mean as 
well as heroic. | There was no lie we would not believe ; no charge of crime which our 
furious prejudice would not credit. I thought at one time of making a collection of 
the lies which the French had written against us, and we had published against them 
during the war ; it would be a strange memorial of popular falsehood. 

Their majesties were very sociable potentates ; and the court chronicler tells of 
numerous visits which they paid to their subjects, gentle and simple ; with whom they 
dined ; at whose great country houses they stopped ; or at whose poorer lodgings they 
affably partook of tea and bread and butter. Some of the great folks spent enormous sums 
in entertaining their sovereigns. As marks of special favor, the king and queen some- 
times stood as sponsors for the children of the nobility. We find Lady Salisbury was 
so honored in the year 1786 ; and in the year 1802, Lady Chesterfield. The Court Mews 
relates how her ladyship received their majesties on a state bed ‘‘ dressed with white 
satin and a profusion of lace ; the counterpane of white satin embroidered with gold, and 
the bed of crimson satin lined with white.’’ The child was first brought by the nurse to 
the Marchioness of Bath, who presided as chief nurse. Then the marchioness handed baby 
to the queen. Then the queen handed the little darling to the Bishop of Norwich, the 
officiating clergyman ; and, the ceremony over, a cup of caudle was presented by the 
earl to his majesty on one knee, on a large gold waiter, placed on a crimson velvet 
cushion. Msifortunes would occur in these interesting genuflectory ceremonies of 
royal worship. Bubb Doddington, Lord Melcombe, a very fat, puffy man, in a most 
gorgeous court-suit, had to kneel, Cumberland says, and was so fat and so tight that 
he could not get up again. ‘‘ Kneel, sir, kneel :’’ cried my lord in waiting to a coun- 
try mayor who had to read an address, but who weut on with his compliment standing. 
‘‘Kneel, sir, kneel !’’ cries my lord, in dreadful alarm. ‘‘I can’t,’’ says the mayor, 
turning round ; ‘‘don’t you see I have got a wooden leg?’’ In the capital ‘* Burney 
Diary and Letters,’’ the home and court life of good old King George and good. old 
Queen Charlotte are presented at portentous length. The king rose every morning at 
six ; and had two hours to himself. He thought it effeminate to have a carpet in his 
bedroom. Shortly before eight, the queen and the royal family were always ready for 
him, and they proceeded to the king’s chapel in the castle. There were no fires in the 
passages ; the chapel was scarcely alight ; princesses, governesses, equerries grumbled 
and caught cold; but cold or hot, it was their duty to go; and, wet or dry, light or 
dark, the stout old George was always in his place to say amen to the chaplain. 

The queen’s character is represented in ‘‘ Burney ’’ at full length. She was a 
sensible, most decorous woman ; a very grand lady on state occasions, simple enough 
in ordinary life; well read as times went, and giving shrewd opinions about books ; 
stingy, but not unjust; not generally unkind to her dependants, but invincible in her 
notions of etiquette, and quite angry if her people suffered ill-health in her service. She 
gave Miss Burney a shabby pittance, and led the poor young woman a life which well- 
nigh killed her. She never thought but that she was doing Burney the greatest favor, 
in taking her from freedom, fame, and competence, and killing her off with languor in that 
dreary court. It was not dreary to her. Had she been servant instead of mistress her 
spirit would never have broken down ; she never would have put a pin out of place, or 
been a moment from her duty. She was not weak, and she could not pardon those who 
were. She was perfectly correct in life, and she hated peor sinners with a rancor such 
as virtue sometimes has. She must have had awful private trials of her own ; not 
merely with her children, but with her husband, in those long days about which nobody 
will ever know anything now ; when he was not quite insane ; when his incessant. tongue 
was babbling folly, rage, persecution ; and she had to smile and be respectful and at- 
tentive under this intolerable ennui. The queen bore all her duties stoutly, as’she ex- 
pected others to bear them. At a state christening, the lady who held the infant was 
tired and looked unwell, and the Princess of Wales asked permission for her to sit down. 
‘*Let her stand,’’ said the queen, flicking the snuff off her sleeve. She would have 
stood, the resolute old woman, ;f she had had to hold the child till his beard was 
grown. “‘I am seventy years of age,’’ the queen said, facing a mob of ruffians who 
stopped her sedan; ‘‘I have been fifty years Queen of England, and I never was in- 
sulted before.’’* Fearless, rigid, unto iving little queen ! I don’t wonder that her sons 
revolted from her. e 
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queen, the prettiest, I think, is the father’s darling, the Princess Amelia, pathetic for 
her beauty, her sweetness, her early death, and for the extreme passionate tenderness 
with which her father loved her. This was his favorite among all the children ; 
of his sons, he loved the Duke of York best. Burney tells a sad story of the poor 
old man at Weymouth, and how eager he was to have this darling son with 
him. The king’s house was not big enough to hold the prince ; and his father had a 
portable house erected close to his own, and at huge pains, so that his dear Frederick 
should be near him. He clung on his arm all the time of his visit ; talked to no one 
else ; had talked of no one else for some time before. The prince, so long expected, 
stayed but a single night. He had business in London the next day, he said. The 
dulness of the old king’s court stupefied York and the other big sons of George III. 
They scared equerries and ladies, frightened the modest little circle, with their coarse 
spirits and loud talk. Of little comfort, indeed, were the king’s sons to the king. _ 

But the pretty Amelia was his darling ; and the little maiden, prattling and smiling 
in the fond arms of that old father, is a sweet image to look on. There is a family pic- 
ture in ‘‘ Burney,’’ which a man must be very hard-hearted not to like. She describes 
an after-dinner walk of the royal family at Windsor: *‘ It was really a mighty pretty 
procession,’’ she says. ‘‘ The little princess, just turned of three years old, in a robe- 
coat covered with fine muslin, a dressed close cap, white gloves, and fan, walked on 
alone and first, highly delighted with the parade, and turning from side to side to see 
everybody as she passed; for all the terracers stand up against the walls, to makea 
clear passage for the royal family the moment they come in sight. Then followed the 
king and queen, no less delighted with the joy of their little darling. The Princess 
Royal leaning on Lady Elizabeth Waldegrave, the Princess Augusta holding by the 
Duchess of Ancaster, the Princess Elizabeth led by Lady Charlotte Bertie, followed. 
Office here takes place of rank,’’ says Burney—to explain how it was that Lady E. 
Waldegrave, as iady of the bed-chamber, walked before a duchess—‘‘ General Bude, 
and the Duke of Montague, and Major Price as equerry, brought up the rear of the 
procession.’’ One sees it ; the band playing its old music, the sun shining on the happy, 
loyal crowd; and lighting the ancient battlements, the rich elms, and purple land- 
scape, and bright greensward ; the royal standard drooping from the great tower yon- 
der ; as old George passes, followed by his race, preceded by the charming infant, who 
caresses the crowd with her innocent smiles. 

“On sight of Mrs. Delany, the king instantly stopped to speak to her ; the queen, 
of course, and the little princess, and all the rest, stood still. They talked a good while 
with the sweet old lady, during which time the king once or twice addressed himself to 
me. I caught the queen’s eye, and saw in it a little surprise, but by no means any dis- 
pleasure, to see me of the party. The little princess went up to Mrs. Delany, of whom 
she is very fond, and behaved like a little angel to her. She then, with a look of in- 
quiry and recollection, came behind Mrs. Delany to look at me. ‘I am afraid,’ said I, 
in a whisper, and stooping down, ‘ your royal highness does not remember me?’ Her 
answer was an arch little smile, and a nearer approach, with her lips pouted out to kiss 
me. 

The princess wrote verses herself, and there are some pretty plaintive lines attrsb- 
uted to her, which are more touching than better poetry : 


““ Unthinking, idle, wild, and young, 
I laughed, and danced, and talked, and sung: 
And, proud of health, of freedom vain, 
Dreamed not of sorrow, care, or pain; 
Concluding, in those hours of glee, 
That all the world was made for me. 


‘* But when the hour of trial came, 
When sickness shook this trembling frame, 
When folly’s gay pursuits were o’er, 
And I could sing and dance no more, 
It then occurred, how sad ’twould be, 
Were this world only made for me.” 


The poor soul quitted it—and ere yet she was dead the agonized father was in 
such a state, that the officers round about him were obliged to set watchers over him, and 
from November, 1810, George III. ceased to reign. All the world knows the story of 
his malady ; all history presents no sadder figure than that of the old man, blind and 
deprived of reason, wandering through the rooms of his palace, addressing imaginary 
parliaments, reviewing fancied troops, holding ghostly courts. I have’seen his picture 
as it was taken at this time, hanging in the apartment of his daughter, the Landgravine 
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of Hesse Hombourg—amidst books and Windsor furniture, and a hundred fond re- 


miniscences.of her English home. The poor old father is represented in a purple gown, 
the star of his famous order still idly shining 


his snowy beard falling over his breast 
on it. He was not only 
sightless ; he hecame ut- 
terly deaf. All light, all 
reason, call ssoumd» Of 
human voices, all the 
pleasures of this world of 
God were taken from 
him. Some slight lucid 
moments he had; in one 
of which, the queen, de- 
siring to see him, entered 
the room, and found him 
singing a hymn, and ac- 
companying himself at 
the harpsichord. When 
he had finished, he knelt 
down and prayed aloud 
for her, and then for his 
family, and then for the 
nation, concluding witha 
prayer for himself, that it 
might please God to avert 
his heavy calamity from 
him, but if not to give 
him resignation to sub- 
mit. He then burst into 
tears, and his reason again 
fled. 

What preacher need 
moralize on this story; 
what words save the sim- 
plest are requisite to tell 
it? It is too terrible for 
tears. The thought of 
such a misery smites me 
down in submission be- 
fore the Ruler of kings 
and men, the Monarch 
Supreme over empires 
and republics, the inscru- 
table Dispenser of life, 
death, happiness, victory. 
‘* Oh, brothers,’’ I said to those who heard me first in America—‘‘ Oh, brothers! speaking 
the same dear mother tongue—Oh, comrades ! enemies no more, let us take a mournful 
hand together as we stand by this roya! corpse, and call a truce to battle! Low he lies to 
whom the proudest used to kneel once, and who was cast lower than the poorest ; dead 
whom millions prayed for in vain. Driven off his throne ; buffeted by rude hands ; 
with his children in revolt; the darling of his old age killed before him untimely ; 


our Lear hangs over her breathless lips and criés} ‘ Cordelia, Cordelia, stay a little!’ 
7 


‘ Vex not his ghost—oh ! let him pass—he hates him 
That would upon the rack of this tough world 
Stretch him out longer !’ 


Hush! Strife and quarrel, over the solemn grave! Sound, trumpets, a mournful 
march, Fall, dark curtain, upon his pageant, his pride, his grief, his awful tragedy.” 


*\ 
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N Twiss’s amusing ‘‘ Life of Eldon,’’ we read how, on the 
death of the Duke of York, the old chancellor became 
possessed of a lock of the defunct prince’s hair; and so 
careful was he respecting the authenticity of the relic, 
that Bessy Eldon his wife sat in the room with the 
young man from Hamlet’s, who distributed the ringlet 

into separate lockets, which each of the Eldon family 
afterward wore. You know how, when George IV. 
came to Edinburgh, a better man than he went on board 
the royal yacht to welcome the king to his kingdom of 
Scotland, seized a goblet from which his majesty had 
just drunk, vowed it should remain forever as an heir- 
loom in his family, clapped the precious glass in his 
pocket, and sat down on it and broke it when he got 
home. Suppose the good sheriff's prize unbroken now 
at Abbotsford, should we not smile with something like 
pity as we beheld it? Suppose one of those lockets of 
the no-Popery prince’s hair offered for sale at Christie’s, 
quot libras educe summo tnvenies ? how many pounds would 

you find for the illustrious duke? Madame Tussaud has got King George’s coronation 
robes; is there any man now alive who would kiss the hem of that trumpery? He 
sleeps since thirty years; do not any of you, who remember him, wonder that you 
once respected and huzza’d and admired him ? ; 

To make a portrait of him at first seemed a matter of small difficulty. There is his 
coat, his star, his wig, his countenance simpering under it ; with a slate and a piece of 
chalk, I could at this very desk perform a recognizable likeness of him. And yet after 
reading of him in scores of volumes, hunting him through old magazines and news- 
papers, having him here at a ball, there at a public dinner, there at races and so forth, 
you find you have nothing—nothing but a coat, and a wig, and a mask smiling below it 
—nothing but a great simulacrum. His sire and grandsires were men. One knows 
what they were like; what they would do in given circumstances ; that on occasion 
they fought and demeaned themselves like tough good soldiers. They had friends 
whom they liked according to their natures ; enemies whom they hated fiercely ; pas- 
sions, and actions, and individualities of their own. The sailor king who came after 
George was a man; the Duke of York was a man, big, burly, loud, jolly, cursing, 
courageous. But this George, what was he? I look through all his life, and recognize 
but a bow anda grin, I try and take him to pieces, and find silk stockings, padding, 
stays, a coat with frogs and a fur collar, a star and blue ribbon, a pocket-handkerchief 
prodigiously scented, one of Truefitt’s best nutty brown wigs reeking with oil, a set of 
teeth and a huge black stock, underwaistcoats, more underwaistcoats, and then noth- 
ing. I know of nosentiment that he ever distinctly uttered. Documents are pub- 
lished under his name, but people wrote them—private letters, but people spelled them. 
He put a great George P. or George R. at the bottom of the page and fancied he had 
written the paper ; some bookseller’s clerk, some poor author, some maz did the work : 
saw to the spelling, cleaned up the slovenly sentences, and gave the lax maudlin slip- 
slop a sort of consistency. He must have had an individuality ; the dancing-master 
whom he emulated, nay, surpassed—the wig-maker who curled his toupee for him—the 
tailor who cut his coats, had that. But, about George, one can get at notk g actual. 
That outside, I am certain, is pad and tailor’s work ; there may be somethi: “behind 
but what? We cannot get at the character; no doubt never shall. Will 5 nes 
future have nothing better to do than to unswathe and interpret that roya’ 
I own I once used to think it would be good sport to pursue him, faste 
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pull him down. But now I am ashamed to mount and 1 
full field, and then to hunt the poor game. oe caeceeo% toe 

On the 12th August, 1762, the forty-seventh anniversary of the accession of the 
House of Brunswick to the English throne, all the bells in London pealed in gratula- 
tion, and announced that an heir to George III]. was born. Five days afterward the 
king was pleased to pass letters patent under the great seal, creating H.R.H. the 
Prince of Great Britain, Electoral Prince of Brunswick Liineburg, Duke of Cornwall 
and Rothsay, Earl of Carrick, Baron of Renfrew, Lord of the Isles, and Great Steward 
of Scotland, Prince of Wales and 
Earl of Chester. 

All the people at his birth 
thronged to see this lovely child ; 
and behind a gilt china-screen rail- 
ing in St. James’s Palace, in a 
cradle surmounted by the three 
princely ostrich feathers, the royal 
infant was laid to delight the eyes 
of the lieges. Among the earliest 
instances of homage paid to him, 
I read that ‘‘a curious Indian bow 
and arrows were sent to the prince 
from his father’s faithful subjects 
in New York.’’ He was fond of 
playing with these toys; an old 
statesman, orator, and wit of his 1780. 1790, 
grandfather’s and _ great-grand- 
father’s time, never tired of his business, still eager in his old age to be well at court, 
used to play with the little prince, and pretend to fall down dead when the prince shot 
at him with his toy bow and arrows—and get up and fall down dead over and over 
again—to the increased delight of the child. So that he was flattered from his cradle 
upward ; and before his little feet could walk, statesmen and courtiers were busy 
kissing them. 

There is a pretty picture of the royal infant—a beautiful buxom child—asleep in 
his mother’s lap; who turns round and holds a finger to her lip, as if she would bid 
the courtiers around respect the baby’s slumbers. From that day until his decease, 
sixty-eight years after, I suppose there were more pictures taken of that personage than 
of any other human being who ever was born and died—in every kind of uniform and 
every possible court-dress—in long fair hair, with powder, with and without a pigtail— 
in every conceivable cocked hat 
—in dragoon uniform—in Wind- 
sor uniform—in a field marshal’s 
clothes—in a Scotch kilt and 
tartans, with dirk and claymore 
(a stupendous figure) —in a 
frogged frock-coat with a fur 
collar and tight breeches and 
silk stockings—in wigs of every 
. color, fair, brown, and black— 

‘in his famous coronation robes 
finally, with which performance 
he was so much in love that he 
distributed copies of the picture 
to all the courts and British 

THE REGENT. Eee ite embassies in Europe, and to 
numberless clubs. town-halls, and private friends. I remember as a young man how 
almost every dining-room had his portrait. ’ 

There is plenty of biographical tattle about the prince’s boyhood. It is told with 
what astonishing rapidity he learned all languages, ancient and modern ; how he rode 
beautifully, sang charmingly, and played elegantly on the violoncello. That he was 
beautiful was patent to all eyes. He had a high spirit ; and once, when he had had a 
ith his father, burst into the royal closet and called out, ‘‘ Wilkes and lib- 
”? He was so clever that he confounded his very governors in learning ; 
{ 1em, Lord Bruce, having made a false quantity in quoting Greek, the ad- 
¢ prince instantly corrected him. Lord Bruce could not remain a gover- 
humiliation ; resigned his office, and, to soothe his feelings, was actually 
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promoted to be an earl! It is the most wonderful reason for promoting a man that i 
ever I heard. Lord Bruce was made an earl for a blunder in prosody ; and Nelson 
was made a baron for the victory of the Nile. 

Lovers of long sums have added up the millions and millions which in the course ; 
of his brilliant existence this single prince consumed. Besides his income of £50,000, 
£70,000, £100,000, £120,000, a year, we read of three applications to parliament : 
debts to the amount of £160,000, of £650,000 ; besides mysterious foreign loans 
whereof he pocketed the proceeds. What did he do for all this money? Why was he 
to have it? If he had been a manufacturing town or a populous rural district, or an 
army of five thousand men, he would not have cost more. He, one solitary stout man, 
who did not toil, nor spin, nor fight—what had any mortal done that he should be 
pampered so? 

In 1784, when he was twenty-one years of age, Catlton Palace was given to him, 
and furnished by the nation with as much luxury as could be devised. His pockets 
were filled with money; he said it was not enough ; he flung it out of window ; he 
spent £10,000 a year for the coats on his back. The nation gave him more money, 
and more, and more. The sum is past counting. He was a prince most lovely to look 
on, and was christened Prince Florizel on his first appearance in the world, That he 
was the handsomest prince in the whole world was agreed by men, and alas! by many 
women, 

I suppose he must have been very graceful. There are so many testimonies to the 
charm of his manner, that we must allow him great elegance and powers of fascination. 
He, and the King of France's brother, the Count d’Artois, a charming young prince 
who danced deliciously on the tight-rope—a poor old tottering exiled king, who asked 
hospitality of King George's successor, and lived awhile in the palace of Mary Stuart— 
divided in their youth the title of first gentleman of Europe. We in England of course 
gave the prize to our gentleman, Until George’s death the propriety of that award was 
scarce questioned, or the doubters voted rebels and traitors. Only the other day I was 
reading in the reprint of the delightful ‘‘ Noctes ’’ of Christopher North. The health of 
THE KING is drunk in large capitals by the loyal Scotsman. You would fancy hima 
hero, a sage, a statesman, a pattern for kings and men. It was Walter Scott who had 
‘that accident with the broken glass I spoke of anon. He was the king’s Scottish cham- 
pion, rallied all Scotland to him, made loyalty the fashion, and laid about him fiercely 
with his claymore upon all the prince’s enemies. The Brunswicks had no such de- 
fenders as those two Jacobite commoners, old Sam Johnson, the Lichfield chapman’s 
son, and Walter Scott, the Edinburgh lawyer’s. 

Nature and circumstance had done their utmost to prepare the prince for being 
spoiled ; the dreadful dulness of papa’s court, its stupid amusements, its dreary occu- 
pations, the maddening humdrum, the stifling sobriety of its routine, would have made 
a scapegrace of a much less lively prince. All the big princes bolted from that castle 
of ennui where old King George sat, posting up his books and droning over his Han- 
del; and old Queen Charlotte over her snuff and her tambour-frame. Most of the 
sturdy, gallant sons settled down after sowing their wild oats, and became sober sub- 
jects of their father and brother—not ill liked by the nation, which pardons youthful 
Sips ala readily enough, for the sake of pluck, and unaffectedness, and good- 

umor. 

The boy is father of the man. Our prince signalized his entrance into the world 
by a feat worthy of his future life. He invented a new shoebuckle. It was an inch 
long and five inches broad. ‘‘ It covered almost the whole instep, reaching down to the 
ground on either side of the foot.’’ A sweet invention! lovely and useful as the prince 
on whose foot it sparkled. At his first appearance at a court ball, we read that “‘ his 
coat was pink silk, with white cuffs ; his waistcoat white silk, embroidered with various- 
colored foil, and adorned with a profusion of French paste. And his hat was orna- 
mented with two rows of steel beads, five thousand in number, with a botton and loop 
of the same metal, and cocked in a new military style.’’ Whata Florizel! Do these 
details seem trivial? They are the grave incidents of his life. His biographers say 
that when he commenced housekeeping in that splendid new palace of his, the Prince of 
Wales had some windy projects of encouraging literature, science, and the arts; of 
having assemblies of literary characters ; and societies for the encouragement one or 
raphy, astronomy, and botany. Astronomy, geography, and botany ! Fiddles 
French ballet-dancers, French cooks, horse-jockeys, buffoons, procurers, tailc 
ers, fencing-masters, china, jewel, and gimcrack merchants—these were hi 
panions. At first he made a pretence of having Burke and Fox and She 
friends. But how could such men be serious before such an empty scap 
lad? Fox might talk dice with him, and Sheridan wine ; but what else | 
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of genius in common with their tawdry young host of Carlton House? That fribble 
the leader of such men as Fox and Burke! That man’s opinions about the constitu- 
tion, the India bill, justice to the Catholics—-about any question graver than the but- 
ton for a waistcoat or the sauce for a partridge—worth anything? The friendship be- 
tween the prince and the Whig chiefs was impossible. They were hypocrites in pre- 
tending to respect him, and if he broke the hollow compact between them, who shall 
blame him? His natural companions were dandies and parasites. He could talk toa 
tailor or a cook ; but, as the equal of great statesmen, to set up a creature, lazy, weak, 
indolent, besotted, of monstrous vanity; and levity incurable—it is absurd. They 
thought to use him, and did for a while; but they must have known how timid he 
was ; how entirely heartless and treacherous, and have expected his desertion. His 
next set of friends were mere table companions, of whom he grew tired too; then we 
hear of him with a very few select toadies, mere boys from school or the guards, whose 
sprightliness tickled the fancy of the worn-out voluptuary. What matters what friends 
he had? He dropped all his friends ; he never could have real friends. An heir to the 
throne has flatterers, adventurers who hang about him, ambitious men who use him ; 
but friendship is denied him. 

And women, I suppose, are as false and selfish in their dealings with such a char- 
acter as men. Shall we take the Leporello part, flourish a catalogue of the conquests 
of this royal Don Juan, and tell the names of the favorites to whom, one after the other 
George Prince flung his pocket-handkerchief? What purpose would it answer to say 
how Perdita was pursued, won, deserted, and by whom succeeded? What good in 
knowing that he did actually marry Mrs. Fitz-Herbert according to the rites of the 
Roman Cathotic Church ; that her marriage settlements have been seen in London ; 
that the names of the witnesses to her marriage are known. This sort of vice that we 
are now come to presents no new or fleeting trait of manners. Debauchees, dissolute, 
heartless, fickle, cowardly, have been ever since the world began. This one had more 
temptations than most, and so much may be said in extenuation for him. 

It was an unlucky thing for this doomed one, and tending to lead him yet farther 
on the road to the deuce, that, besides being lovely, so that women were fascinated by 
him ; and heir-apparent, so that all the world flattered him ; he should have a beauti- 
ful voice, which led him directly in the way of drink: and thus all the pleasant devils 
were coaxing on poor Florizel ; desire, and idleness, and vanity, and drunkenness, all 
clashing their merry cymbals and bidding him come on. 

We first hear of his warbling sentimental ditties under the walls of Kew Palace by 
the moonlit banks of Thames, with Lord Viscount Leporello keeping watch lest the 
music should be disturbed. * 

Singing after dinner and supper was the universal fashion of the day. You may 
fancy all England sounding with choruses, some ribald, some harmless, but all occa- 
sioning the consumption of a prodigious deal of fermented liquor. 


‘* The jolly Muse her wings to try no frolic flights need take, 
But round the bowl would dip and fly, like swallows round a lake,”’ 


sang Morris in one of his gallant Anacreontics, to which the prince many a time joined 
in chorus, and of which the burden is: 


“« And that I think’s a reason fair to drink and fill again.”’ 


This delightful boon companion of the prince’s found “‘a reason fair ”’ to forego 
filling and drinking, saw the error of his ways, gave up the bowl and chorus, and died 
retired and religious. The prince’s table no doubt was a very tempting one. The wits 
came and did their utmost to amuse him. It is wonderful how the spirits rise, the wit 
brightens, the wine has an aroma, when a great man is at the head of the table. Scott, 
the loyal cavalier, the king’s true liegeman, the very best raconteur of his time, poured 
out with an endless generosity his store of old-world learning, kindness, and humor. 
Grattan contributed to it his wondrous eloquence, fancy, feeling. Tom Moore 
perched upon it for a while, and piped his most exquisite little love tunes on it, flying 
away in a twitter of indignation afterward, and attacking the prince with bill and claw. 
In such society, no wonder the sitting was long, and the butler tired of drawing corks. 
Remember what the usages of the time were, and that William Pitt, coming to the 
House of Commons after having drunk a botle of port wine at his own house, would 
lamy’s with Dundas and help finish a couple more. 
peruse volumes after volumes about our prince, and find some half-dozen 
yries—indeed not many more—common to all the histories. He was good-na- 
indolent, voluptuous prince, not unkindly. One story, the most favorable 
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as Prince Regent he was eager to hear all that could be 
said in behalf of prisoners condemned to death, and anxious, if possible, to remit the 
capital sentence. He was kind to his servants. There is a story common toallthe 
biographies, of Molly the housemaid, who, when his household was to be broken up, 
owing to some reforms which he tried absurdly to practise, was discovered crying as 
she dusted the chairs because she was to leave a master who had a kind word for all his 
servants. Another tale is that of a groom of the prince’s being discovered in corn and 
oat peculations, and dismissed by the personage at the head of the stables ; the prince 
had word of John’s disgrace, remonstrated with him very kindly, generously reinstated 
him, and bade him promise to sin no more-—a promise which John kept. Another 
story is very fondly told of the prince as a young man hearing of an officer’s family in 
distress, and how he straightway borrowed six or eight hundred pounds, put his long 
fair hair under his hat, and so disguised carried the money to the starving family. He 
sent money, too, to Sheridan on his death-bed, and would have sent more had not 
death ended the career of that man of genius. Besides these, there are a few pretty 
speeches, kind and graceful, to persons with whom he was brought in contact. But 
he turned upon twenty friends. He was fond and familiar with them one day, ard he 
passed them on the next without recognition. He used them, liked them, loved them 
perhaps in his way, and then separated from them. On Monday he kissed and fondled 
poor Perdita, and on Tuesday he met her and did not know her. On Wednesday he 
was very affectionate with that wretched Brummel, and on Thursday forgot him ; 
cheated him even out of a snuff-box which he owed the poor dandy ; saw him years 
afterward in his downfall and poverty, when the bankrupt beau sent him another 
snuft-box with some of the snuff he used to love, as a piteous token of remembrance 
and submission, and the king took the snuff, and ordered his horses, and drove on, and 
had not the grace to notice his old companion, favorite, rival, enemy, superior. In 
Wraxall there is some gossip about him. When the charming, beautiful, generous 
Duchess of Devonshire died—the lovely lady whom he used to’call his dearest duchess 
once, and pretend to admire as all English society admired her—he said, ‘* Then we 
have lost the best-bred woman in England.’’ ‘‘ Then we have lost the kindest heart 
in England,’’ said noble Charles Fox. On another occasion, when three noblemen 
were to receive the garter, says Wraxall, ‘‘ A great personage observed that never did 
three men receive the order in so characteristica manner. The Duke of A. advanced to 
the sovereign with a phlegmatic, cold, awkward air like a clown; Lord B. came 
forward fawning and smiling like a courtier; Lord C. presented himself easy, 
unembarrassed, like a gentleman !’’ These are the stories one has to recall about 
the prince and king—kindness to a housemaid, generosity to a groom, criti- 
cism on a bow. There are no better stories about him ; they are mean and trivial, and 
they characterize him. The great war of empires and giants goeson. Day by day 
victories are won and lost by the brave. Torn, smoky flags and battered eagles are 
wrenched from the heroic enemy and laid at his feet ; and he sits there on his throne 
and smiles, and gives the guerdon of valor to the conqueror. He! Elliston the actor, 
when the Coronation was performed in which he took the principal part, used to fanty 
himself the king, burst into tears, and hiccup a blessing on the people. I believe it © 
is certain about George IV., that he had heard so much of the war, knighted so many 
people, and worn such a prodigious quantity of marshal’s uniforms, cocked hats, 
cock’s feathers, scarlet and bullion in general, that he actually fancied he had been 
present in some campaigns, and, under the name of General Brock, led a tremendous 
charge of the German legion at Waterloo. 

_ He is dead but thirty years, and one asks how a great society could have tolerated 
him? Would we bear him now? In this quarter of a century, what a silent revolution 
has been working! how it has separated us from old times and manners! How it has 
changed men themselves! I can see old gentlemen now among us, of perfect good 
breeding, of quiet lives, with venerable gray heads, fondling their grandchildren ; and 
look at them, and wonder what they were once. That gentleman of the grand old 
school, when he was in the 1oth hussars, and dined at the prince’s table, would fall 
under it night after night. Night after night, that gentleman sat at Brooks’s or Rag- 
gett’s over the dice. It, in the petulance of play or drink, that gentleman spoke a 
sharp word to his neighbor, he and the other would infallibly go out and try to shoot 
each other the next morning. That gentleman would drive his friend Richmond the 
black boxer down to Moulsey, and hold his coat, and shout and swear, and hurrah with 
delight, while the black man was beating Dutch Sam the Jew. That gentle ‘wou 
take a manly pleasure in pulling his own coat off, and thrashing a bargeman in 
row. That gentleman has been in a watch-house. That gentleman, so exqu 
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among men in his youth, would swear so as to make your hair stand on end. I met 
lately a very old German gentleman, who had served in our army at the beginning of 
the century. Since then he has lived on his own estate, but rarely meeting with an 
Englishman, whose language—the language of fifty years ago that is—he possesses 
perfectly. When this highly bred old man began to speak English to me almost every 
other word he uttered was an oath ; as they used (they swore dreadfully in Flanders) 
with the Duke of York before Valenciennes, or at Carlton House over the supper and 
cards. Read Byron’s letters.. So accustemed is the young man to oaths that he em- 
ploys them even in writing to his friends, and swears by the post. Read his account of 
the doings of the young men at Cambridge, of the ribald professors, ‘‘ one of whom 
could pour out Greek like a drunken helot,’’ and whose excesses surpassed even those 
of the young men. Read Matthew’s description of the boyish lordling’s housekeeping 
at Newstead, the skull-cap passed round, the monks’ dresses from the masquerade 
warehouse, in which the young scapegraces used to sit until daylight, chanting appro- 
priate songs round their wine. ‘‘ We come to breakfast at two or three o’clock,’’ Mat- 
thews says. ‘‘ There are gloves and foils for those who like to amuse themselves, or 
we fire pistols at a mark in the hail, or we worry the wolf.’’ A jolly life truly! The 
noble young owner of the mansion writes about such affairs himself in letters to his 
friend, Mr. John Jackson, pugilist, in London. 

All the prince’s time tells a similar strange story of manners and pleasure. In 
Wraxall we tind the Prime Minister himself, the redoubted William Pitt, engaged in 
high jinks with personages of no less importance than Lord Thurlow the Lord Chan- 
cellor, and Mr. Dundas the Treasurer of the Navy. Wraxall relates how these three 
statesmen, returning after dinner from Addiscombe, found a turnpike open and gal- 
loped through it without paying the toll. The turnpikeman fancying they were high- 
wayimen, fired a blunderbuss after them, but missed them ; and the poet sang : 


‘* How as Pitt wandered darkling o’er the plain, 
His reason drown’d in Jenkinson’s champagne, 
A rustic’s hand, but righteous fate withstood, 
Had shed a premier’s for a robber’s blood.’’ 


Here we have the Treasurer of the Navy, the Lord High Chancellor, and the Prime 
Minister, all engaged in a most undoubted lark. In Eldon’s ‘‘ Memoirs,’’ about the 
very same time, 1 read that the bar loved wine, as well as the woolsack. Not John 
Scott himself; he was a good boy always; and though he loved port-wine, loved his 
business and his duty and his fees a great deal better. 

He has a northern circuit story of those days, about a party at the house of a cer- 
tain lawyer Fawcett, who gave a dinner every year to the counsel. 

** On one occasion,’’ related Lord Eldon, ‘‘ I heard Lee say, ‘I cannot leave Faw- 
cett’s wine. Mind, Davenport, you will go home immediately after dinner, to read the 
brief in that cause that we have to conduct to-morrow.’ 

***Not I,’ said Davenport. ‘Leave my dinner and my wine tu read a brief! No, 
no, Lee ; that won’t do.’ 

‘«* Then,’ said Lee, ‘ what is to be done? who else is employed ?’ 

** Davenport.—‘ Oh! young Scott.’ 

** Tee.—‘ Oh! he must go. Mr. Scott, you must go home immediately, and make 
yourself acquainted with that cause, before our consultation this evening.’ 

““This was very hard upon me; but I did go, and there was an attorney from 
Cumberland, and one from Northumberland, and I do not know how many other per- 
sons. Pretty late, in came Jack Lee, as drunk as he could be. 

‘**T cannot consult to-night ; I must go to bed,’ he exclaimed, and away he went. 
Then came Sir Thomas Davenport. 

““* We cannot have a consultation to-night, Mr. Wordsworth’ (Wordsworth, I 
think, was the name; it was a Cumberland name), shouted Davenport. ‘Don’t you 
see how drunk Mr. Scott is? it is impossible to consult.’ Poor me! who had scarce 
had any dinner, and lost all my wine—I was so drunk that I could not consult! Well, 
a verdict was given against us, and it was all owing to Lawyer Fawcett’s dinner. We 
moved for a new trial ; and I must say, for the honor of the bar, that those two gentle- 
men, Jack Lee and Sir Thomas Davenport, paid all the expenses between them of the 
first trial. It is the only instance I ever knew; but they did. We moved for a new 
trial (on the ground, I suppose, of the counsel not being in their senses), and it was 

eranted. When it came on, the following year, the judge rose, and said : 
ae “Gentlemen, did any of you dine with Lawyer Fawcett yesterday? for if you 
did, I will not hear this cause till next year.’ oe tty 
* a “There was great laughter, We gained the cause that time. 
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On another occasion, at Lancaster, where poor Bozzy must needs be going the 
northern circuit, ‘‘we found him,’’ says Mr. Scott, lying upon the pavement inebri- 
ated. We subscribed a guinea at supper for him, and a half-crown for his clerk — 
(no doubt there was a large bar, so that Scott’s joke did not cost him much)—"‘ and sent 
him, when he waked next morning, a brief, with instructions to move for what we de- 
nominated the writ of guare adhasit pavimento ! with observations duly calculated to in- 
duce him to think that it required great learning to explain the necessity of granting it 
to the judge before whom he was to move.”’ Boswell sent all round the town to at- 
torneys for books that might enable him to distinguish himself—but in vain. He 
moved, however, for the writ, making the best use he could of the observations in the 
brief. The judge was perfectly astonished, and the audience amazed. The judge 
said, ‘‘I never heard of such a writ—what can it be that adheres pavimento ? Are any ot 
you gentlemen at the bar able to explain this ?”’ 

The bat laughed. At last one of them said : 

‘““ My lord, Mr. Boswell last night adhesit pavimento. There was no moving him for 
some time. At last he was carried to bed, and he has been dreaming about himself and 
the pavement.” 4 : k 

The canny old gentleman relishes these jokes. When the Bishop of Lincoln was 
moving from the deanery of St. Paul’s, he says he asked a learned friend of his, by 
name Will Hay, how he should move some especially fine claret, about which he was 
anxious. : : 

‘‘ Pray, my lord bishop,’’ says Hay, ‘‘ how much of the wine have you a 

The bishop said six dozen. 

‘Tf that is all,” Hay answered, “‘ you have but to ask me six times to dinner, and 
I will carry it all away myself.” 

There were giants in those days ; but this joke about wine is not so fearful as one 
perpetrated by Orator Thelwall, in the heat of the French Revolution, ten years later, 
over a frothing pot of porter. He blew the head off, and said, ‘‘ This is the way I 
would serve all kings.”’ 

Now we come to yet higher personages, and find their doings recorded in the 
blushing pages of timid little Miss Burney’s ‘‘ Memoirs.’’ She represents a prince of 
the blood in quite a royal condition. The loudness, the bigness, boisterousness, creak- 
ing boots and rattling oaths of the young princes, appear to have frightened the prim 
household of Windsor and set all the teacups twittering on the tray. On the night of 
a ball and birthday, when one of the pretty, kind princesses was to come out, it was 
agreed that her brother, Prince William Henry, should dance the opening minuet with 
her, and he came to visit the household at their dinner. 

* Atdinner, Mrs. Schwellenberg presided, attired magnificently ; Miss Goldsworthy, 
Mrs. Stanforth, Messrs. Du Luc and Stanhope dined with us ; and while we were still 
eating fruit, the Duke of Clarence entered. 

“ He was just risen from the king’s table, and waiting for his equipage to go home 
and prepare for the ball. To give you an idea of the energy of his royal highness’s 
language, I ought to set apart an objection to writing, or rather intimating, certain 
forcible words, and beg leave to show you in genuine colors a royal sailor. ; 

‘We all rose, of course, upon his entrance, and the two gentlemen placed them- 
selves behind their chairs, while the footmen left the room. But he ordered us all to 
sit down, and called the men back to hand about some wine. He was in exceeding 
high spirits, and in the utmost good-humor. He placed himself at the head of the 
table, next Mrs. Schwellenberg, and looked remarkably well, gay, and full of sport and 
mischief ; yet clever withal, as well as comical. it 


‘“« Well, this is the first dav I have ever dined with the king at St. James's Ba cn 


birthday. Pray, have you all drunk his majesty’s health ?”’ 

‘“*No, your royal highness ; your royal highness might make dem do dat,’ said 
Mrs. Schwellenberg. 

““* Oh, by , 1 will! Here, you’ (to the footman), ‘bring champagne ; Vu 
drink the king’s health again, if I die for it. Yes, I have done it pretty well already ; 
so has the king, I promise you! I believe his majesty was never taken such good care 
of before; we have kept his spirits up, I promise you; we have enabled him to go 
through his fatigues ; and I should have done more still, but for the ball and Mary me | 
have promised to dance with Mary. I must keep sober for Mary.’”’ a 

Indefatigable Miss Burney continues for a dozen pages reporting H.R. 


3 2 ae at: : H.’s con- 
versation, and indicating, with a humor not unworthy of the clever little author of 
‘Evelina,’ the increasing state of excitement of the young sailor prince, who drank 
more and more champagne, stopped old Mrs. Schwellenberg’s remonstrances by ‘iving 


the old lady a kiss and telling her to hold her potato-trap, and who did not Dicer 
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sober for Mary.’’. Mary had to find another partner that night, for the royal William 
Henry could not keep his legs. 

Will you have a picture of the amusements of another royal prince? It is the Duke 
of York, the blundering general, the beloved commander-in-chief of the army, the 
brother with whom George IV. had had many a midnight carouse, and who continued 
his habits of pleasure almost till death seized his stout body. 

In Piickler Muskau’s ‘‘ Letters,’’ that German prince describes a bout with H.R.H., 
who in his best time was such a powerful toper that ‘‘ six bottles of claret after dinner 
scarce made a perceptible change in his countenance.”’ 

‘* IT remember,’’ says Piickler, ‘*‘ that one evening—indeed, it was past midnight— 
he took some of his guests, among whom were the Austrian Ambassador, Count Meer- 
velt, Count Beroldingen, and myself, into his beautiful armory. We tried to swing 
several Turkish sabres, but none of us had a very firm grasp; whence it happened 
that the Duke and Meervelt both scratched themselves with a sort of straight Indian 
sword so as to draw blood. Meervelt then wished to try if the sword cut as well as a 
Damascus, and attempted to cut through one of the wax candles that stood on the 
table. The experiment answered so ill, that both the candles, candlesticks, and all, fell to 
the ground and were extinguished. While we were groping in the dark and trying to 
find the door, the duke’s aide-de-camp stammered out in great agitation, ‘ By G—, sir, 
I remember the sword is poisoned !' 

““You may conceive the agreeable feelings of the wounded at this intelligence ! 
Happily, on further examination, it appeared that claret, and not poison, was at the 
bottom of the colonel’s 
exclamation.”’ 

And now I have one 
more story of the bac- 
chanalian sort, in which 
Clarence and York, and 
the very highest person- 

-age of the realm, the 
great Prince Regent, all 
play parts. The feast 
took place at the Pavil- 
ion at Brighton, and was 
described to me by a 
gentleman who was 
present atthescene. In 
Gilray’s caricatures, and 
among Fox's jolly asso- 
ciates, there figures a 
great nobleman, the 
Duke of Norfolk, called 
Jockey of Norfolk in his 
time, and celebrated for 
his table exploits. He 
had quarrelled with the 
prince, like the rest of 
the Whigs; but a sort 
of reconciliation had 
taken place; and now, 
being avery old man,the 
prince invited him to 
dine and sleep at the Pa- 
vilion, and the old duke 
drove over from his Cas- 
tle of Arundel with his 
famous equipage of gray 
horses, still remembered 
in Sussex. 

' The Prince of Wales 
had concocted with his ' 
royal brothers a notable scheme for making the old man drunk. Every person at table 
was enjoined to drink wine with the duke—a challenge which the old toper did not 
refuse. He soon began to see that there was a conspiracy against him; he drank 
glass for glass; he overthrew many of the brave. At last the first gentleman: of 
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Europe proposed bumpers of brandy. One of the royal brothers filled a great glass 


for the duke. He stood up and tossed off the drink, vs Now,” says he, ‘* I will have 
my carriage and go home.’’ The prince urged upon him his previous promise to sleep 
under the roof where he had been so generously entertained. No,”’ he said ; he had 


had enough of such hospitality. A trap had been set for him; he would leave the 
place at once and never enter its doors more. ; ann , 

The carriage was called, and came ; but, in the half-hour's interval, the liquor had 
proved too potent for the old man ; his host’s generous purpose was answered, and the 
duke’s old gray head lay stupefied on the table. Nevertheless, when his post-chaise 
was announced, he staggered to it as well as he could, and stumbling in, bade the pos- 
tilions drive to Arundel. They drove him for half an hour round and round the Pa- 
vilion lawn; the poor old man fancied he was going home. When he awoke that 
morning, he was in bed at the prince’s hideous house at Brighton, You may see the 
place now for sixpence: they have fiddlers there every day ; and sometimes buffoons 
and mountebanks hire the riding-house and do their tricks and tumbling there. The 
trees are still there, and the gravel walks round which the poor old sinner was trotted. 
I can fancy the flushed faces of the royal princes as they support themselves at the por- 
tico pillars, and look on at old Norfolk’s disgrace ; but I can’t fancy how the man who 
perpetrated it continued to be called a gentleman. ery : 

From drinking, the pleased muse now turns to gambling, of which in his youth our 
prince was a great practitioner. He was afamous pigeon for the play-men ; they lived 
upon him. Egalité Orleans, it was believed, punished him severely. A noble lord, 
whom we shall call the Marquis of Steyne, is said to have matched him in immense sums. 
He frequented the clubs, where play was then almost universal ; and, as it was known 
his debts of honor were sacred, whilst he was gambling Jews waited outside to purchase 
his notes of hand. His transactions on the turf were unlucky as well as discreditable ; 
though I believe he, and his jockey, and his horse, Escape, were all innocent in that 
affair which created so much scandal. 

Arthur’s, Almack’s, Bootle’s, and White’s were the chief clubs of the young men 
of fashion. There was play at all, and decayed noblemen and broken-down:senators 
fleeced the unwary there. In Selwyn’s ‘‘ Letters’’ we find Carlisle, Devonshire, Cov- 
entry, Queensberry, all undergoing the probation. Charles Fox, a dreadful gambler, 
was cheated in very late times—lost £200,000 at play. Gibbon tells of his playing for 
twenty-two hours at a sitting, and losing #500 an hour. That indomitable punter said 
that the greatest pleasure in life, after winning, was losing. What hours, what nights, 
what health did he waste over the devil’s books! I was going to say what peace of 
mind; but he took his losses very philosophically. After an awful night’s play, and 
the enjoyment of the greatest pleasure but ove in life, he was found on a sofa tranquilly 
reading an Eclogue of Virgil. 

Play survived long after the wild prince and Fox had given up the dice-box. The 
dandies continued it. Byron, Brummel—-how many names could I mention of men of 
the world who have suffered by it! In 1837 occurred a famous trial which pretty nigh 
put an end to gambling in England. A peer of the realm was found cheating at whist, 
and repeatedly seen to practise the trick called sauter la coupe. His friends at the club 
saw him cheat, and went on playing with him. One greenhorn, who had discovered 
his foul play, asked an old hand what he should do. ‘‘ Do!’’ said the Mammon of 
Unrighteousness. ‘‘ Back him, you fool.’’ The best efforts were made to screen him. 
People wrote him anonymous letters and warned him ; but he would cheat, and they 
were obliged to find him out. Since that day, when my lord’s shame was made pub- 
lic, the gaming-table has lost all its splendor. Shabby Jews and blacklegs prowl about 
racecourses and tavern parlors, and now and then inveigle silly yokels with greasy 
packs of cards in railroad cars; but play is a deposed goddess, her worshippers bank- 
rupt and her table in rags. 

_ So is another famous British institution gone to decay—the ring ; the noble prac- 
tice of British boxing, which in my youth was still almost flourishing. 

The prince, in his early days, was a great patron of this national sport, as his 
grand-uncle Culloden Cumberland had been before him ; but, being present at a fight 
at Brighton, where one of the combatants was killed, the prince pensioned the boxer’s 
widow, and declared he never would attend another battle. ‘‘ But, nevertheless ’’—I 
read in the noble language of Pierce Egan (whose smaller work on Pugilism I have the — 

honor to possess)—"‘ he thought it a manly and decided English feature, which ought 
“not to be destroyed. -His majesty had a drawing of the sporting characters in the 
Fives’ Court placed in his boudoir, to remind him of his former attachment and sup- 
» port of true courage ; and when any fight of note occurred after he was king, accounts. 
of it were read to him by his desire,”” That gives one a fine image of a king taking his — 
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recreation ; at ease in a royal dressing-gown ; too majestic to read himself, ordering 
the prime minister to read him accounts of battles ; how Cribb punched Molyneux’s 
eye, or Jack Randall thrashed the Game Chicken. 

Where my prince ad actually distinguish himself was in driving. He drove once in 
four hours and a half from Brighton to Carlton House—fifty-six miles. All the young 
men of that day were fond of that sport. But the fashion of rapid driving deserted 
England ; and, I believe, trotted over to America. Where are the amusements of our 
youth? I hear of no gambling now but amongst obscure ruffians ; of no boxing but 
among the lowest rabble. One solitary four-in-hand still drove round the parks in 
London last year ; but that charioteer must-soon disappear. He was very old ; he was 
attired after the fashion of the year 1825. He must drive to the banks of Styx ere long 
—where the ferry-boat waits to carry him over to the defunct revellers who boxed and 
gambled and drank and drove with King George. 

The bravery of the Brunswicks, that all the family must have it, that George pos- 
sessed it, are points which all English writers have agreed to admit ; and vet I cannot 
see how George IV. should have been endowed with this quality. Swaddled in 
feather-beds all his life, lazy, obese, perpetually eating and drinking, his education was 
quite unlike that of his tough old progenitors. His grandsires had confronted hard- 
ship and war, and ridden up and fired their pistols undaunted into the face of death. 
His father had conquered luxury and overcome indolence. Here was one who never 
resisted any temptation ; never had a desire but he coddled and pampered it ; if ever 
he had any nerve, frittered it away among cooks, and tailors, and barbers, and furni- 
ture-mongers, and opera-dancers. What muscle would not grow flaccid in such a life— 
a life that was never strung up to any action—an endless Capua without any campaign 
—all fiddling and flowers, and feasting, and flattery, and folly? When George III. was 
pressed by the Catholic question and the India Bill, he said he would retire to Han- 
over rather than yield upon either point ; and he would have done what he said. But, 
before yielding, he was determined to fight his ministers and parliament ; and he did, 
and he beatthem. Thetime came when George IV. was pressed too upon the Catholic 
claims ; the cautious Peel had slipped over to that side; the grim old Wellington had 
ante it; and Peel tells us in his ‘‘ Memoirs,’’ what was the conduct of the king. 

e at irst refused to submit ; whereupon Peel and the duke offered their resignations, 
which their gracious master accepted. He did these two gentlemen the honor, Peel 
says, to kiss them both when they went away. (Fancy old Arthur’s grim countenance 
and eagle beak as the monarch kisses it!) When they were gone he sent after them, 
surrendered, and wrote to them a letter begging them to remain in office, and allowing 
them to have their way. Then his majesty had a meeting with Eldon, which is related 
at curious length in the latter’s ‘‘ Memoirs.’’ He told Eldon what was not true about 
his interview with the new Catholic converts ; utterly misled the old ex-chancellor ; 
cried, whimpered, fell on his neck, and kissed him too. We know old Eldon’s own 
tears were pumped very freely. Did these two fountains gush together? I can’t fancy 
a behavior more unmanly, imbecile, pitiable. This a defender of the faith! This a 
chief in the crisis of a great nation! This an inheritor of the courage of the Georges ! 

Many of my hearers no doubt have journeyed to the pretty old town of Brunswick, 
in company with that most worthy, prudent, and polite gentleman, the Earl of Malmes- 
bury, and fetched away Princess Caroline, for her longing husband, the Prince of 
Wales. Old Queen Charlotte would have had her eldest son marry a niece of her own, 
that famous Louisa of Strelitz, afterward Queen of Prussia, and who shares with 
Marie Antoinette in the last age the sad pre-eminence of beauty and misfortune. But 
George III. had a niece at Brunswick ; she was a richer princess than her serene high- 
ness of Strelitz: in fine, the Princess Caroline was selected to marry the heir to the 
English throne. We follow my Lord Malmesbury in quest of her ; we are introduced 
to her illustrious father and royal mother; we witness the balls and fétes of the old 
court ; we are presented to the princess herself, with her fair hair, her blue eyes, and 
her impertinent shoulders—a lively, bouncing, romping princess, who takes the advice 
of her courtly English mentor most generously and kindly. We can be present at her 
very toilette, if we like ; regarding which, and for very good reasons, the British cour- 
tier implores her to be particular. What a strange court! What a queer privacy of 
morals and manners do we look into! Shall we regard it as preachers and moralists, 
and cry Woe against the open vice and selfishness and corruption ; or look at it as we 
do at the king in the pantomimé, with his pantomime wife and pantomime courtiers, 
whose big heads he knocks together, whom he pokes with his pantomime sceptre, 
whom he orders to prison under the guard of his pantomime beefeaters, as he sits down’ 
to dine on his pantomime pudding? It is grave, it is sad: it is theme most curious for 
moral and political speculation ; it is monstrous, grotesque, laughable, withits pro- 
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digious littlenesses, etiquettes, ceremonials, sham moralities ; it is as serious as a ser 
mon, and as absurd and outrageous as Punch’s puppet-show. aby 

Malmesbury tells us of the private life of the duke, Princess Caroline’s father, who 
was to die, like his warlike son, in arms against the French ; presents us to his cour- 
tiers, his favorite ; his duchess, George III.’s sister, a grim old princess, who took the 
British envoy aside and told him wicked old stories of wicked old dead people and 


times ; who came to England afterward when her nephew was Regent, and lived ina 


* 


‘shocked, from this monstrous image of pride, vanity, 


shabby furnished lodging, old, and dingy, ahd deserted, and grotesque, but somehow 
royal. And we go with him to the duke to demand the princess’s hand in form, and 
we hear the Brunswick guns fire their adieux of salute, as H.R.H, the princess of 
Wales departs in the frost and snow ; and we visit the domains of the Prince Bishop of 
Osnaburg—the Duke of York of our early time ; and we dodge about from the French 
revolutionists, whose ragged legions are pouring over Holland and Germany, and gaily 
trampling down the old world to the tune of “' Ca ira ;"’ and we take shipping at 


_ Stade, and we land at Greenwich, where the princess’s ladies and the prince’s ladies 


are in waiting to receive her royal highness. 
What a history follows! Arrived in London, the bridegroom hastened eagerly to 


‘receive his bride. When she was first presented to him, Lord Malmesbury says she 


very properly attempted to kneel. 
‘‘He raised her gracefully enough, 
embraced her, and turning round to 
me, said : 

‘** Harris, I am not well; pray 
get me a glass of brandy.’ 

‘*T said, ‘ Sir, had you not better 
have a glass of water?’ 

‘Upon which, much out of hu- 
mor, he said, with an oath, ‘No; I 
will go to the queen.’ *’ 

What could be expected from a 
wedding which had such a begin- 
ning—from such a bridegroom and 
such a bride! I am not going to 
carry you through the scandal of 
that story, or follow the poor prin- 
cess through all her vagaries; her 
balls and her dances, her travels to 
Jerusalem and Naples, her jigs and 
her junketings, and her tears. As 
I read her trial in history, I vote 
she is not guilty. I don’t say it is 
an impartial verdict; but as one 
reads her story, the heart bleeds for 
the kindly, generous, outraged crea- 
ture. If wrong there be, let it lie. 
at his door who wickedly thrust her 
from it. Spite of her follies, the 


great, hearty people of England loved, and protected, and pitied her. ‘‘ God bless 


you! we will bring your husband back to you,’’ said a mechanic one day, as she told 
Lady Charlotte Bury with tears streaming down her cheeks. They could not bring 
that husband back ; they could not cleanse that selfish heart. Was hers the only one 


he had wounded ? Steeped in selfishness, impotent for faithful attachment and manly 
enduring love—had it not survived remorse, was it not accustomed to desertion ? 


Aa 


Malmesbury gives us the beginning of the marriage story ; how the prince reeled. 


into chapel to be married ; how he hiccuped out his vows of fidelity—you know how he 


kept them ; how he pursued the woman whom he had married ; to what a state he 
brought her; with what blows he struck her; with what malignity he pursued her ; 
what iis, Peano his daughter was ; and what his own life. He the first gentle- 
man of Europe! ere is no stronger satire on the proud English i a 

than that they admired George. : 2 abiniiaeis 


No, thank God, we can tell of better gentlemen ; and whilst our eyes turn away, 


weakness, they may see in that 


. England over which the last George pretended to reign, some who: merit indeed the 


title of gentlemen, some who make our hearts beat when we hear their names, and 


,whose memory we fondly salute when that of yonder imperial mannikin is tumbled into _ 
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oblivion. I will take men of my own profession of letters. I will take Walter Scott 
who loved the king, and who was his sword and buckler, and championed him like that 
brave Highlander in his own story, whe fights round his craven chief. What a good 
gentleman! What a friendly soul, what a generous hand, what an amiable life was 
that of the noble Sir Walter! I will take another man of letters, whose life I admire 
even more—an English worthy, doing his duty for fifty noble years of labor, day by 
day storing up learning, day by day working for scant wages, most charitable out of 
his small means, bravely faithful to the calling which he had chosen, refusing to turn 
from his path for popular praise or princes’ favor—I mean Rodert Southey. We have 
left his old political landmarks miles and miles behind ; we protest against his dog- 
matism ; nay, we begin to forget it and his politics ; but I hope his life will not be for- 
gotten, for it is sublime in its simplicity, its energy, its honor, its affection. In the 
combat between Time and Thalaba, I suspect the former destroyer has conquered. 
Kehama’s curse frightens very few readers now; but Southey’s private letters are 
worth piles of epics, and are sure to last among us, as long as kind hearts like to sym- 
pathize with goodness and purity, and love and upright life. ‘‘If your feelings are 
like mine,” he writes to his wife, ‘‘ I will not go to Lisbon without you, or I will stay 
at home, and not part from you. For though not unhappy when away, still without 
you Iam not happy. For your sake, as well as my own and little Edith’s, I will not 
consent to any separation ; the growth of a year’s love between her and me, if it please 
God she should live, isa thing too delightful in itself, and too valuable in its conse- 
quences, to be given up for any light inconvenience on your part ormine. . . . On 
these things we will talk at leisure ; only, dear, dear Edith, we must not part ae 

This was a poor literary gentleman. The first gentleman in Europe had a wife 
and daughter too. Did he love them so? Was he faithful to them? Did he sacrifice 
ease for them, or show them the sacred examples of religion and honor? Heaven gave 
the great English prodigal no such good fortune. Peel proposed to make a baronet of 
Southey ; and to this advancement the king agreed. The poet nobly rejected the 
offered promotion. 

‘“‘T have,’”’ he wrote, ‘' a pension of £200 a year, conferred upon me by the good 
offices of my old friend C. Wynn, and I have the laureateship. The salary of the lat- 
ter was immediately appropriated, as far as it went, to a life-insurance for £3000, 
which, with an earlier insurance, is the sole provision I have made for my family. All 
beyond must be derived from my own industry. Writing for a livelihood, a livelihood 
is all that I have gained ; for, having also something better in view, and never, there-. 
fore, having courted popularity, nor written for the mere sake of gain, it has not been 
possible for me to lay by anything. Last year, for the first time in my life, I was pro- 
vided with a year’s expenditure beforehand. This exposition may show how unbe- 
coming and unwise it would be to accept the rank which, so greatly to my honor, you 
have solicited for me.’’ 

How noble his poverty is, compared to the wealth of his master! His acceptance 
even of a pension was made the object of his opponents’ satire ; but think of the merit 
and modesty of this state pensioner ; and that other enormous drawer of public money, 
who receives £100,000 a year, and comes to parliament with a request for £650,000 
more ! 

Another true knight of those days was Cuthbert Collingwood; and I think, since 
heaven made gentlemen, there is no record of a better one than that. Of brighter 
deeds, I grant you, we may read performed by others ; but where of a nobler, kinder, 
more beautiful life of duty, of a gentler, truer heart ? Beyond dazzle of success and 
blaze of genius, I fancy shining a hundred and a hundred times higher, the sublime 
purity of Collingwood’s gentle glory. His heroism stirs British hearts when we recall 
it. His love, and goodness, and piety make one thrill with happy emotion. As one 
reads of him and his great comrade going into the victory with which their names are 
immortally connected, how the old English word comes up, and that old English feel- 
ing of what I should like to call Christian honor! What gentlemen they were, what 
great hearts they had! ‘‘ We can, my dear Coll,’ writes Nelson to him, “‘ have no lit- 
tle jealousies ; we have only one great object in view—that of meeting the enemy, and 
getting a glorious peace for our country.” At Trafalgar, when the * Royal Sov- 
ereign ’’’ was pressing alone into the midst of the combined fleets, Lord Nelson said to 
Captain Blackwood: ‘‘ See how that noble fellow, Collingwood, takes his ship into 
action! How I envy him!’’ The very same throb and impulse of heroic generosity 
was beating in Collingwood’s honest bosom. Ashe led into the fight, he said : ‘‘ What 
would Nelson give to be here !”’ 

After the action of the rst of June, he writes: “ We cruised for a few days, like 


disappointed people looking for what they could not find, wsfil the morning of little 


— 
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Sarah's birthday, between eight and nine o'clock, when the French fleet, of twenty-five 
sail of the line, was discovered to windward. We chased them, and they bore down 
within about five miles of us. The night was spent in watching and preparation for 
the succeeding day ; and many a blessing did I send forth to my Sarah, lest I should 
never bless her more. At dawn, we made our approach on the enemy, then drew up, 
dressed our ranks, and it was about eight when the admiral made the signal for each 
ship to engage her opponent, and bring her to close action ; and then down we went 
under a crowd of sail, and in a manner that would have animated the coldest heart, 
and struck terror into the most intrepid enemy. The ship we were to engage was two 
ahead ef the French admiral, so we had to go through his fire and that of two ships 
next to him, and received all their broadsides two or three times before we fired a gun. 
It was then near ten o'clock. I observed to the admiral that about that time our wives 
were going to church, but that I thought the peal we should ring about the French- 
man’s ear would outdo their parish bells.”’ 

There are no words to tell what the heart feels in reading the simple phrases of such 
ahero. Here is victory and courage, but love sublimer and superior., Here is a Chris- 
tian soldier spending the night before battle in watching and preparing for the succeed- 
ing day, thinking of his dearest home, and sending many blessings forth to his Sarah, 
‘‘ lest he should never bless her more.’’ Who would not say Amen to his supplication ? 
It was a benediction to his country—the prayer of that intrepid loving heart. 

We have spoken of a good soldier and good men of letters as specimens of English 
gentlemen of the age just past : may we not,also—many of my elder hearers, I am sure, 
have read, and fondly remember his delightful story—speak of a good divine, and men- 
tion Reginald Heber as one of the best of English gentlemen? The charming poet, the 
happy possessor of all sorts of gifts and accomplishments, birth, wit, fame, high char- 
acter, competence—he was the beloved parish priest in his own home of Hodnet, 
‘‘ counselling his people in their troubles, advising them in their difficulties, comforting 
them in distress, kneeling often at their sick beds at the hazard of his own life ; exhort- 
ing, encouraging where there was need : where there was strife, the peacemaker ; where 
there was want the free giver.’’ 

When the Indian bishopric was offered to him, he refused at first ; but after com- 
muning with himself (and committing his case ‘to the quarter whither such pious men 
are wont to carry their doubts), he withdrew his refusal, and prepared himself for his 
mission and to leave his beloved parish. ‘‘ Little children, love one another, and for- 
give one another,’’ were the last sacred words he said to his weeping people. He 
parted with them, knowing, perhaps, he should see them no more. Like those other 
good men of whom we have just spoken, love and duty were his life’s aim. Happy he, 
happy they who were so gloriously faithful to both! He writes to his wife those 
charming lines on his journey : 


“Tf thou, my love, wert by my side, my babies at my knee, 
How gladly would our pinnace glide o’er Gunga’s mimic sea ! 


I miss thee at the dawning gray, when, on our deck reclined, 
In careless ease my limbs I lay and woo the cooler wind. 


I miss thee when by Gunga’s stream my twilight steps I guide ; 
But most beneath the lamp’s pale beam I miss thee by my side. 


I spread my books, my pencil try, the lingering noon to cheer ; 
But miss thy kind approving eye, thy meek attentive ear. 


But when of morn and eve the star beholds me on my knee, 
{ feel though thou art distant far, thy prayers ascend for me. 


Then on! then on! where duty leads my course be onward still— 
O’er broad Hindostan’s sultry meads, or bleak Almorah’s hill. 


That course nor Delhi’s kingly gates, nor wild Malwah detain, 
For sweet the bliss us both awaits by yonder western main. 


Thy towers, Bombay, gleam bright, they say, across the dark blue sea: 
But ne’er were hearts so blithe and gay as then shall meet in thee !”’ 


Is it not Collingwood and Sarah, and Southey and Edith? His affection is part of his 
life. What were life without it? Without love, I can fancy no gentleman. 
How touching is a remark Heber makes in his ‘‘ Travels through India,”’ that on 
inquiring of the natives at a town, which of the governors of India stood highest in the 
opinion of the people, he found that, though Lord Wellesley and Warren Hastings were 
honored as the two greatest men who had ever ruled this part of the world, the people 
spoke with chief affection of Judge Cleveland, who had died, aged twe ry-nine in 1784. 
The people have built a monument over him, and still hold a religious fi feast in his 
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memory. So does his own country still tend with a heart's regard the memory of the 
gentle Heber. 

And Cleveland died in 1784, and is stiil loved by the heathen, is he? Why, that 
year 1784 was remarkable in the life of our friend the first gentleman of Europe. Do 
you not know that he was twenty-one in that year, and opened Carlton House witha 
grand ball to the nobility and gentry, and doubtless wore that lovely pink coat which 
we have described. I was eager to read about the ball, and looked to the old maga- 
zines for information. The entertainment took place on the roth February. In the 
European Magazine of March, 1784, I came straightway upon oes 

‘The alterations at Carlton House being finished, we lay before our readers a 
description of the state apartments as they appeared on the 1oth instant, when H.R.H. 
gave a grand ball to the principal nobility and gentry. . . . . - The entrance to 
the state-room fills the mind with an inexpressible idea of greatness and splendor. 

‘The state chair is of a gold frame, covered with crimson damask ; on each corner 
of the feet is a lion’s head, expressive of fortitude and strength ; the feet of the chair 
have serpents twining round them, to denote wisdom. Facing the throne, appears the 
helmet of Minerva; and over the windows, glory is represented by Saint George with 
a superb gloria. 

‘*But the saloon may be styled the chef d'euvre, and in every ornament discovers 
great invention. It is hung with a figured lemon satin. The window-curtains, sofas, 
and chairs are of the same color. The ceiling is ornamented with emblematical paint- 
ings, representing the Graces and Muses,, together with Jupiter, Mercury, Apollo, and 
Paris. Two ormolu chandeliers are placed here. It is impossible by expression to do 
justice to the extraordinary workmanship, as well as design, of the ornaments. They 
each consist of a palm, branching out in five directions for the reception of lights. A 
beautiful figure of a rural nymph is represented entwining the stems of the tree with 
wreaths of fowers. In the centre of the room is a rich chandelier. To see this apart- 
ment dans son plus beau jour, it should be viewed in the glass over the chimney-piece. 
The range of apartments from the saloon to the ball-room, when the doors are open, | 
formed one of the grandest spectacles that ever was beheld.’’ 

In the Gentleman's Magazine, for the very same month and year—March, 1784—is an 
account of another festival, in which another great gentleman of English extraction is 
represented as taking a principal share : 

‘* According to order, H.E. the Commander-in-Chief was admitted to a public au- 
dience of Congress ; and, being seated, the president, after a pause, informed him that 
the United States assembled were ready to receive his communications. Whereupon he 
arose, and spoke as follows : 

““* Mr. President : The great events on which my resignation depended having at 
length taken place, I present myself before Congress to surrender into their hands the 
trust committed to me and to claim the indulgence of retiring from the service of my 
country. ; 

«© Happy in the confirmation of our independence and sovereignty, I resign the 


appointment I accepted with diffidence ; which, however, was superseded by aconfi- — 
dence in the rectitude of our cause, the support of the supreme power of the nation, ~ 


and the patronage of Heaven . I close this last act of my official life, by commending 
the interests of our dearest country to the protection of Almighty God, and those who 
have the superintendence of them to his holy keeping. Having finished the work as- 
signed me, I retire from the great theatre of action ; and, bidding an affectionate fare- 
well to this august body, under whose orders I have so long acted, I here offer my com- 
mission and take my leave of the employments of my public life.’ To which the presi- 
dent replied : 

«Sir, having defended the standard of liberty in the New World, having taught 
a lesson useful to those who inflict and those who feel oppression, you retire with the 
blessings of your fellow-citizens ; though the glory of your virtues will not terminate 
with your military command, but will descend to remotest ages.’ ”’ fi 

Which was the most splendid spectacle ever witnessed ; the opening feast of Prince 
George in London, or the resignation of Washington ? Which is the noble character 
for after ages to admire—yon fribble dancing in lace and spangles, or yonder hero who 
sheathes his sword after a life of spotless honor, a purity unreproached, a courage in- 
domitable, and a consummate victory ? Which of these is the true gentleman? What 
is it to be a gentleman? Is it to have lofty aims, to lead a pure life, to keep your 
honor virgin ; to have the esteem of your fellow-citizens, and the love of your fireside ; 
to bear good fortune meekly ; to suffer evil with constancy ; and through evil or good 
to maintain truth always? Show me the happy man whose life exhibits these qualities, 
and him we will salute as gentleman, whatever his rank may be; show me the prince 
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who possesses them, and he may be sure of our love and loyalty. The heart of Britz 
still beats kindly for George III.—not because he was wise and just, but because 
pure in life, honest in intent, and because according to his lights he worshipped hea 

I think we acknowledge i in the inheritrix of his sceptre, a wiser rule, and a life as h 
orable and pure; and I am sure the future painter of our manners will pay a wil 
allegiance to that good life, and be loyal to the memory of that unsullied virtue. — ete? 
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THE ENGLISH HUMORISTS 


OF THE 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


Seve PE Buel 


N treating of the English humorists of the past age, it is 
of the men and of their lives, rather than of their 
books, that I ask permission to speak to you ; and in 
doing so, you are aware that I cannot hope to entertain 
you with a merely humorous or facetious story. Har- 
lequin without his mask is known to present a very 
sober countenance, and was himself, the story goes, 
the melancholy patient whom the doctor advised to 
go and see Harlequin*—a man full of cares and per- 
plexities like the rest of us, whose self must always be 
serious to him, under whatever mask or disguise or 
uniform he presents it to the public. And as all of you 
here must needs be grave when you think of your own 
past and present, you will not look to find, in the his- 
tories of those whose lives and feelings I am going to 
try and describe to you, a story that is otherwise than 
serious, and often very sad. If humor only meant 
laughter, you would scarcely feel more interest about 
humorous writers than about the private life of poor 

Harlequin just mentioned, who possesses in common with these the power of making 

you laugh. But the men regarding whose lives and stories your kind presence here 

shows that you have curiosity and sympathy, appeal to a great number of our other 
faculties, besides our mere sense of ridicule. The humorous writer professes to awaken 

and direct your love, your pity, your kindness—your scorn for untruth, pretension, im- 

posture—your tenderness for the weak, the poor, the oppressed, the unhappy. To the 

best of his means and ability he comments on all the ordinary actions and passions of 
life almost. He takes upon himself to be the week-day preacher, so to speak. Accord- 
ingly, as he finds, and speaks, and feels the truth best, we regard him, esteem him— 
sometimes love him. And, as his business is to mark other people’s lives and peculiar- 
ities, we moralize upon /zs life when he is gone—and yesterday’s preacher becomes the 
text for to-day’s sermon. ] 
Of English parents, and of a good English family of clergymen,} Swift was born in 


a ecdote is frequently told of our performer Rich. 
+ He was from a duane? higath of the Swifts of Yorkshire. His grandfather, the Rev. Thomas Swift, 
vicar of Goodrich, in Herefordshire, suffered for his loyalty in Charles I.’s time. That gentleman married 
Elizabeth Dryden, a member of the family of the poet. Sir Walter Scott gives, with his characteristic minute- 
ness in such points, the exact relationship between these famous men. Swift was : the son of Dryden’s sec- 
ond cousin.’’ Swift, too, was the enemy of Dryden’s reputation. Witness the Battle of the Books: 
‘“ The difference was greatest among the horse,’’ says he of the moderns ; “ where every private trooper pre- 
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Dublin in 1667, seven months after the death of his father, who had come to practise 
there asa lawyer. The boy went to school at Kilkenny, and afterward to Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, where he got a degree with difficulty, and was wild, and witty, and poor. 
In 1688, by the recommendation of his mother, Swift was received into the family of Sir 
William Temple, who had known Mrs. Swift in Ireland. He left his patron in 1694, 
and the next year took orders in Dublin. But he threw up the small Irish preferment 
which he got and returned to Temple, in whose family he remained until Sir William’s 
death in 1699. His hopes of advancement in England failing, Swift returned to Ire- 
land, and took the living of Laracor. Hither he invited Hester Johnson,* Temple’s 
natural daughter, with whom he had contracted a tender friendship, while they were 
both dependents of Temple’s. And with an occasional visit to England, Swift now 


passed nine years at home. Hts £ : : 

In 1709 he came to England, and, with a brief visit to Ireland, during which he took 
‘possession of his deanery of St. Patrick, he now passed five years in England, taking 
the most distinguished part in the political transactions which terminated with the 
death of Queen Anne, After her death, his party disgraced, and his hopes of ambition 
over, Swift returned to Dublin, where he remaind twelve years. In this time he wrote 
the famous ‘‘ Drapier’s Letters’’ and ‘‘ Gulliver’s Travels.’’ He married Hester John- 
son, Stella, and buried Esther Vanhomrigh, Vanessa, who had followed him to Ireland 

‘from London, where she had contracted a violent passion for him. In 1726 and 1727 
Swift was in England, which he quitted for the last time on hearing of his wite’s ill- 
ness. Stella died in January, 1728, and Swift not until 1745, having passed the last 
five of the seventy-eight years of his life with an impaired intellect and keepers to 
watch him.t+ 

You know, of course, that Swift has had many biographers ; his life has been told 
by the kindest and most good-natured of men, Scott, who admires but can’t bring 
himself to love him; and by stout old Johnson,{ who, forced to admit him into the 
company of poets, receives the famous Irishman, and takes off his hat to him witha 
bow of surly recognition, scans him from head to foot, and passes over to the other 
side of the street. Doctor Wilde, of Dublin,g who has written a most interesting 
volume on the closing years of Swift’s life, calls Johnson “ the most malignant of his 


tended to the command, from Tasso and Milton to Dryden and Withers.’’ And in ‘‘ Poetry, a Rhapsody,” 
he advises the poetaster to— 
“Read all the prefaces of Dryden, 
For these our critics much confide in, 
Though merely writ, at first for filling, 
To raise the volume’s price a shilling.” 


‘‘ Cousin Swift, you will never be a poet,’’ was the phrase of Dryden to his kinsman, which remained alive 
in a memory tenacious of such matters. 

* “ Miss Hetty’ she was called in the family—where her face, and her dress, and Sir William’s treat- 
ment of her, all made the real fact about her birth plain enough. Sir William left her a thousand pounds. 

+ Sometimes, during his mental affliction, he continued walking about the house for many consecutive 
hours ; sometimes he remained in a kind of torpor. At times, he would seem to struggle to bring into dis- 
tinct consciousness, and shape into expression, the intellect that lay smothering under gloomy obstruction in 
him. A pier-glass falling by accident, nearly fell on him. He said he wished it had! He once repeated 
slowly several times, ‘‘ I am what I am.” The last thing he wrote was an epigram on the building of a mag- 
azine for arms and stores, which was pointed out to him as he went abroad during his mental disease : 


“* Behold a proof of Irish sense : 
Here Irish wit is seen: 
When nothing’s left that’s worth defence, 
They build a magazine !” 


¢ Besides these famous books of Scott’s and Johnson’s, there is a copious “‘ Life’ by Thomas Sheridan 
(Doctor Johnson’s *' Sherry’’), father of Richard Brinsley, and son of that good-natured, clever Irish Doctor 
Thomas Sheridan, Swift’s intimate, who lost his chaplaincy by so unluckily choosing for a text on the king’s 
birthday, ‘‘ Sufficient for the day is the evil thereof !’’ Not to mention less important works, there is also 
the ‘‘ Remarks on the Life and Writings of Doctor Jonathan Swift,’’ by that polite and dignified writer, the 
Earl of Orrery. His lordship is said to have striven for literary renown, chiefly that he might make up for 
the slight passed on him by his father, who left his library away from him. It is to be feared that the ink he 
used to wash out that stain only made it look bigger. He had, however, known Swift, and corresponded with 
people who knew him, His work (which appeared in 1751) provoked a good deal of controversy, calling out,) 
among other dvochures, the interesting ‘‘ Observations on Lord Orrery’s Remarks,’’ etc., of Doctor Delany. 

§ Doctor Wilde’s book was written on the occasion of the remains of Swift and Stella being brought to 
the light of day—a thing which happened in 1835, when certain works going on in St. Patrick’s Cathedrai, 
Dublin, afforded an opportunity of their being examined, One hears with surprise of these skulls ‘‘ going the 
rounds’’ of houses, and being made the objects of dilettante curiosity. The larynx of Swift was actually car- 
‘ried off! Phrenologists had a low opinion of his intellect from the observations they took. be aha 

Doctor Wilde traces the symptoms of ill health in Swift, as detailed in his writings from time to time. 
He observes, likewise, that the skull gave evidence of ‘‘ diseased action’’ of the brain during life—such as 
would be produced by an increasing tendency to,‘ cerebral congestion,” Pa APP ie ts 
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biographers ;’’ it is not easy for an English critic to please Irishmen—perhaps to try 
and please: them. And yet Johnson truly admires Swift ; Johnson does not quarrel 
with Swift's change of politics, or doubt his siacerity of religion ; about the famuos 
Stella and Vanessa controversy the doctor does not bear very hardly on Swift. But he 
could not give the dean that honest hand of his; the stout old man puts it into his 
breast, and moves off from him.* 

Would we have liked to live with him? That is a question which, in dealing with 
these people's works, and thinking of their lives and peculiarities, every reader of biog- 
raphies must put to himself. Would you have liked to be a friend of the great dean? 
I should like to have been Shakespeare’s shoeblack—just to have lived in his house, 
just to have worshipped him—to have run on his errands, and seen that sweet serene 
face. I should like as a young man to have lived on Fielding’s staircase in the Tem- 
ple, and after helping him up to-bed perhaps, and opening his door with his latch-key, 
to have shaken hands with him in the morning, and heard him talk and crack jokes over 
his breakfast and his mug of small beer. Who would not give something to passa 
night at the club with Johnson, and Goldsmith, and James Boswell, Esq., of Auchin- 
leck ? The charm of Addison’s companionship and conversation has passed to us by 
fond tradition—but Swift? If you had been his inferior in parts (and that, with a 
great respect for all persons present, I fear is only very likely), his equal in mere social 
Station, he would have bullied, scorned, and insulted you ; if, undeterred by his great 
reputation, you had met him like a man, he would have quailed before you,}+ and not 
had the piuck to reply, and gone home, and years after written a foul epigram about 
you—watched for you in a sewer, and come out to assail you with a coward’s biow and 
a dirty bludgeon. If you had been a lord with a blue riband, who flattered his van- 
ity, or could help his ambition, he would have been the most delightful company in the 
world. He would heve been so manly, so sarcastic, so bright, odd, and original that 
you might think he had no object in view but the indulgence of his humor, and that 
he was the most reckless, simple creature in the world. How he would have torn 
your enemies to pieces for you ! and made fun of the opposition! His servility was so 
boisterous that it looked like independence ;{ he would have done your errands, but 
with the air of patronizing you, and after fighting your battles, masked, in the street 
or the press, would have kept on his hat before your wife and daughters in the draw- 
ing-room, content to take that sort of pay for his tremendous services as a bravo.§ 


* “He [Doctor Johnson] seemed to me to have an unaccountable prejudice against Swift ; for I once 
took the liberty to ask him if Swift had personally offended him, and he told me he had not.’’—BoswEL’s 
Tour to the Hebrides. 

+ Few men, to be sure, dared this experiment, but yet their success was encouraging. One gentleman 
made a point of asking the dean whether his uncle Godwin had not given him his education. Swift, who 
hated ¢hat subject cordially, and, indeed, cared little for his kindred, said sternly, “‘ Yes; he gave me the 
education of a dog.’’ ‘‘ Then, sir,’’ cried the other, striking his fist on the table, ‘‘ you have not the gratitude 
of a dog !”’ ; 

Other occasions there were when a bold face gave the dean pause, even after his Irish almost-royal 
position as established. But he brought himself into greater danger on a certain occasion, and the amusing 
circumstances may be once more repeated here. He had unsparingly lashed the notable Dublin lawyer, Mr. 
Serjeant Bettesworth— 

“Thus at the bar, the booby Bettesworth, 
Though half-a-crown o’er-pays his sweat’s worth, 
Who knows in law nor text nor margent, 
Calls Singleton his brother-serjeant !”’ 
The serjeant, it is said, swore to have his life. He presented himself at the deanery. The dean asked his 
name, ‘Sir, 1 am Serjeant Bett-es-worth.’’ 

“ In what regiment, pray ?”’ asked Swift. 

A guard of volunteers formed themselves to defend the dean at this time. 

¢ ‘‘ But, my Hamilton, I will never hide the freedom of my sentiments from you. Iam much inclined 
to believe that the temper of my friend Swift might occasion his English friends to wish him happily and 
properly promoted at a distance. His spirit, for I would give it the softest name, was ever untractable. The 
motions of his genius were often irregular. He assumed more the air of a patron than of a friend. He 
affected rather to dictate than advise.’’-—ORRERY. . 

age An anecdote, which, though only told by Mrs. Pilkington, is well attested, bears, that the 
last time he was in London he went to dine with the Earl of Burlington, who was but newly married. The 
earl, it is supposed, being willing to have a little diversion, did not introduce him to his lady nor mention his 
name. After dinner said the dean, ‘Lady Burlington, I hear you can sing; sing mea song.’ The lady 
looked on this unceremonious manner of asking a favor with distaste, and positively refused. He said, ‘ She 
should sing, or he would make her. Why, madam, I suppose you take me for one of your poor English 
hedge-parsons ; sing when I bid you.’ As the earl did nothing but laugh at his freedom, the lady was so 
vexed that she burst into tears and retired. His first compliment to her when he saw her again was, ‘ Pray, 
madam, are ‘you as proud and ill-natured now as when I saw you last?’ To which she answered with great 
good-humor, ‘ No, Mr. Dean; I’ll sing for you, if you please.’ From which time he conceived a great esteem 
for her.”,—Scorr’s Zife. ‘*. . . . He had not the least tincture of vanity in his conversation. He was, 
perhaps, as he said himself, too proud to be vain. When he was polite, it was in a manner entirely his own. 
In his friendships he was constant and undisguised. He was the same in his enmities,’’—ORRERY. 
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He says as much himself in one of his letters to Bolingbroke : ‘‘ All my endeavors 
to distinguish myself were only for want of a great title and fortune, that I might be 


used like a lord by those who have an opinion of my parts ; whether right or wrong is 
no great matter. And so 


the reputation of wit and 
great learning does the office 
of a blue ribbon or a coach 
and sixit'® 

Could there be a greater 
candor? It is an outlaw, 
who says, *‘ These are my 
brains; with these I’ll win 
titles and compete with for- 
tune. These are my bullets ; 
these I’ll turn into gold ; 
and he hears the sound of 
coaches and six, takes the 
road, like Macheath, and 
makes society stand and de- 
liver. They are all on their 
knees before him. Down 
go my lord bishop’s apron, 
and his grace’s blue ribbon, 
and my lady’s brocade petti- 
coat in the mud. He eases 
the one of a living, the other 
of a patent place, the third 
of a little snug post about 
the court, and gives them 
over to followers of his own. 
The great prize has not 
come yet. The coach wita 
the mitre and crozier in it, 
which he intends to have 
for fis share, has been de- 
layed on the way from St. 
James’s; and he waits and 
waits until nightfall, when 
his runners come and tell 
him that the coach has taken 
a different road, and escaped 
Tite him. So he fires his pistols 
into the air with a curse, and rides away into his own country. t+ 

Swift seems to me to be as good a name to point a moral or adorn a tale of am- 


* “T make no figure but at court, where I affect to turn from a lord to the meanest of my acquaint- 
ances.’’— Fournal to Stella. ‘ 

‘‘T am plagued with bad authors, verse and prose, who send me their books and poems, the vilest I ever 
saw ; but I have given their names to my man, never to let them see me.’’— Fournal to Stella, 

The following curious paragraph illustrates the life of a courtier: ‘‘ Did I ever tell you that the lord 
treasurer hears ill with the left ear, just asI do? . . . I dare not tell him that I am so, for fear he 
should think that I counterfeited to make my court !’’—Fournal to Stella. , 

+ The war of pamphlets was carried on fiercely on one side and the other: and the Whig attacks made 
the ministry Swift served very sore. Bolingbroke laid hold of several of the opposition pamphleteers, and 
bewails their ‘‘ factitiousness’’ in the following letter : i 


** BOLINGBROKE TO THE EARL OF STRAFFORD. 


OTe : ‘ “ WHITEHALL, July 23, 1712. 

‘It is a melancholy consideration that the laws of our country are too weak to punish effectually those 
factitious scribblers, who presume to blacken the brightest characters, and to give even scurrilous language 
to those who are in the first degree of honor. This, my lord, among others, is a symptom of the decayed 
condition of our government, and serves to show how fatally we mistake licentiousness for liberty. All I 
could do was to take up Hart, the printer, to send him to Newgate, and to bind him over upon bail to be 
prosecuted ; this I have done ; and if I can arrive at legal proof against the author, Ridpath, he shall have 
the same treatment.”’ hay : a cutee 

pia I not eee alae erie in this virtuous indignation. In the history of the four last 
years of the queen, the dean speaks in the most edifying manner of t i i dt 
abusive ignguage of the other party : ag sss tummmbiarrie eager re eae 

‘“Tt must be acknowledged that the bad practices of printers have been such as to deserve the sev 
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bition, as any hero’s that ever lived and failed. But we must remember that the mo- 
rality was lax—that other gentlemen besides himself took the road in his day—that public 
Society was in a strange disordered condition, and the state was ravaged by other con- 
dottieri. _ The Boyne was being fought and won, and lost—the bells rung in William’s 
victory, in the very same tone with which they would have pealed for James’s. Men 
were loose upon politics, and had to shift for themselves. They, as well as old beliefs 
and institutions, had lost their moorings and gone adrift inthe storm, Asin the South 
Sea bubble, almost everybody gambled ; as in the railway mania—not many centuries 
ago—almost every one took his unlucky share ; a man of that time, ofthe vast talents 
and ambition of Swift, could scarce do otherwise than grasp at his*prize, and make his 
spring at his opportunity. His bitterness, his scorn, his rage, his subsequent misan- 
thropy are ascribed by some panegyrists to a deliberate conviction of mankind’s un~ 
worthiness, and a desire to amend them by castigation. His youth was bitter, as that 
of a great genius bound down by ignoble ties, and powerless in a mean dependence ; 
his age was bitter,* like that of a great genius, that had fought the battle and nearly 
won it, and lost it, and thought of it afterward, writhing ina lonely exile. A man 
may attribute to the gods, if he likes, what is caused by his own fury, or disappointment, 
or self-will. What public man—what statesman projecting a coup—what king deter- 
mined on an invasion of his neighbor—what satirist meditating an onslaught on society 
or an individual, can’t give a pretext for his move? There was a French general the 
other day who proposed to march into this country and put it to sack and pillage, in 
revenge for humanity outraged by our conduct at Copenhagen ; there is always some 
excuse for men of the aggressive turn. They are of their nature warlike, predatory, 
eager for fight, plunder, dominion.t 

As fierce a beak and talon as ever struck—as strong a wing as ever beat, belonged 
to Swift. Iam glad, for one, that fate wrested the prey out of his claws, and cut his 
wings and chained him. One can gaze, and not without awe and pity, at the lonely 
eagle chained behind the bars. 

That Swift was born at No. 7 Hoey’s Court, Dublin, on the 30th November, 1667, 
is a certain fact, of which nobody will deny the sister island the honor and glory ; but 
it seems to me, he was no more an Irishman than a man born of English parents at Cal- 
cutta is a Hindoo.{ Goldsmith was an Irishman, and always an Irishman ; Steele was 


animadversion from the public. . . . The adverse party, full of rage and leisure since their fall, and 
unanimous in their cause, employ a set of writers by subscription, who are well versed in all the topics of de- 
famation, and have a style and genius levelled to the generality of theirreaders. . . . However, the mis- 


chiefs of the press were too exorbitant to be cured by such a remedy as a tax upon small. papers, and a bill 
for a much more effectual regulation of it was brought into the House of Commons, but so late in the session 
that there was no time to pass it, for there always appeared an unwillingness to cramp over-much the liberty 
of the press.”’ 

But to a clause in the proposed bill, that the names of authors should be set to every printed book, pam- 
phlet or paper, his reverence objects altogether ; for, says he, ‘‘ besides the objection to this clause from the 
practice of pious men, who, in publishing excellent writings for the service of religion, have chosen, oud of an 
humble Christan spirit, to conceal their names, it is certain that all persons of true genius or knowledge have 
an invincible modesty and suspicion of themselves upon first sending their thoughts into the worid.”’ 

This ‘‘ invincible modesty’’ was no doubt the sole reason which induced the dean to keep the secret of the 
“‘ Drapier’s Letters” and a hundred humble Christian works of which he was the author. As for the oppo- 
sition, the doctor was for dealing severely with them : he writes to Stella: 


e JournaL. Lerrer XIX. 
““Lonpon, March 25, 1710-11. 

“We have let Guiscard be buried at last, after showing him pickled in a trough this fortnight 
for twopence a piece ; and the fellow that showed would point to his body and say, ‘See, gentlemen, this is 
the wound that was given him by his grace the Duke of Ormond ;’ and ‘ This is the wound,’ etc. ; and then 
the show was over, and another set of rabble came in. ’Tis hard that our laws would not suffer us to hang 
his body in chains, because he was not tried ; and in the eye of the law every man is innocent till then. ae 

-JournaL. Lerrer XXVII, 
nee - Lonpon, July 25, 1711. 

“«T was this afternoon with Mr. Secretary at his office, and helped to hinder a man of his pardon, who 
was condemned fora rape. The under secretary was willing to save him ; but I told the secretary he could 
not pardon him without a favorable report from the judge ; besides, he was a fiddler, and consequently a 

* rogue, and deserved hanging for something else, and so he shall swing.”’ 

* It was his constant practice to keep his birthday as a day of mourning. 

+ ‘‘ These devils of Grub Street rogues, that write the Flying Post and Medley in one paper, will not be 
quiet. They are always mauling Lord Treasurer, Lord Bolingbroke, and me. We have the dog under pros- 
ecution, but Bolingbroke is not active enough ; but I hope to swinge him. He is a Scotch rogue, one Rid- 
path, They get out upon bail, and write on. We take them again, and get fresh bail; so it goes round.”’ 
—Fournal to Stella. : Pa esp a : 

~ + Swift was by no means inclined to forget such considerations ; and his En lish birth makes its mark, 
strikingly enough, every now and then in his writings. Thus in a letter to Pope (Scotr’s Swi/t, vol. xix. p. 
, he says: 
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an Irishman, and always an Irishman; Swift’s heart was English and in England, his 
habits English, his logic eminently English ; his statement is elaborately simple ; he 
shuns tropes and metaphors, and uses his ideas and words with a wise thrift and econ- 
omy, as he used his money ; with which he could be generous and splendid upon great 
occasions, but which he husbanded when there was no need to spend it. He never in- 
dulges in needless extravagance of rhetoric, lavish epithets, profuse imagery. He lays 
his opinion before you with a grave simplicity and a perfect neatness.* Dreading rid- 
icule, too, as a man of his humor—above all an Englishman of his humor—certainly 
would, he is afraid to use the poetical power which he really possessed ; one often fan- 
cies in reading him that he dares not be eloquent when he might ; that he does not speak 
above his voice, as it were, and the tone of society. 

His initiation into politics, his knowledge of business, his knowledge of polite life, 
his acquaintance with literature even, which he could not have pursued very sedulously 
during that reckless career at Dublin, Swift got under the roof of Sir William Temple. 
He was fond of telling in after life what quantities of books he devoured there, and 
how King William taught him to cut asparagus in the Dutch fashion. It was at Shene 
and at Moor Park, with a salary of twenty pounds and a dinner at the upper servants’ 
table, that this great and lonely Swift passed a ten years’ apprenticeship—wore a cas- 
sock that was only not a livery—bent down a knee as proud as Lucifer’s to supplicate 
my lady’s good graces, or run on his honor’s errands.+ It was here, as he was writing 
at Temple’s table, or following his patron’s walk, that he saw and heard the men who 
nad governed the great world—measured himself with them, looking up from his silent 
corner, gauged their brains, weighed their wits, turned them, and tried them, and 
marked them. Ah! what platitudes he must have heard! what feeble jokes! what 
pompous commonplaces! what small.men they must have seemed under those enor- 
mous periwigs, to the swarthy, uncouth, silent Irish secretary. I wonder whether it 
ever struck Temple, that that Irishman was his master? I suppose that dismal convic- 
tion did not present itself under the ambrosial wig, or Temple could never have lived 
with Swift. Swift sickened, rebelled, left the service—ate humble pie and came back 
again ; and so for ten years went on, gathering learning, swallowing scorn, and submit- 
ting with a stealthy rage to his fortune. 

Temple’s style is the perfection of practised and easy good breeding. If he does 
not penetrate very deeply into a subject, he professes a very gentlemanly acquaintance 
with it; if he makes rather a parade of Latin, it was the custom of his day, as it was 
the custom for a gentleman to envelope his head in a periwig and his hands in lace 
ruffles. If he wears buckles and square-toed shoes, he steps in them with a consum- 
mate grace, and you never: hear their creak, or find them treading upon any lady’s 
train or any rival’s heels in the court crowd, When that grows too hot or too agitated 


““ We have had your volume of letters. . . . Some of those who highly value you, and a few who 
knew you personally, are grieved to find you make no distinction between the English gentry of this king- 
dom, and the savage old Irish (who are only the vulgar, and some gentlemen who live in the Irish parts of 
the kingdom) ; but the English colonies, who are three parts in feur, are much more civilized than many 
counties in England, and speak better English, and are much better bred.’’ 

And again, in the fourth Drapier’s Letter, we have the following : 

‘“A short paper, printed at Bristol, and reprinted here, reports Mr. Wood to say ‘ that he wonders at the 


impudence and insolence of the Irish in refusing his coin.’ When, by the way, it is the true English people 


of Ireland who refuse it, although we take it for granted that the Irish will do so too whenever they are 

asked.’’—Scorr’s Swift, vol. vi. p. 453. e 

__ He goes further, in a good-humored satirical paper, ‘‘ On Barbarous Denominations in Ireland,’’ where 

r abusing, as he was wont, the Scotch cadence, as well as expression), he advances to the ‘‘ J7ish bvocue,”’ 
peaking of the “‘ censure’ which it brings down, says: Sal 


among us who are not the least liable to such reproaches farther than the misfortune of being born in Ireland, 
although of English parents, and whose education has been chiefly in that kingdom,”’—/did., vol. vii. p. 149. 

But, indeed, if we are to make anything of race at all, we must call that man an Englishman whose 
father comes from.an old Yorkshire family, and his mother from an old Leicestershire one ! 

The style of his conversation was very much of a piece with that of his writings, concise and clear 
and strong. Being one day at a sheriff’s feast, who among other toasts called out to him, ‘ Mr. Dean. The 
Trade of Ireland !’ he answered quick : ‘ Sir, I drink no memories ’ 5 

““ Happening to be in company with a petulant young man who prided himself on sayi ing 

} : ; ng pert things 

: and who cried out, ‘ You must know, Mr. Dean, that I set up for it Ae mee Z ?’ 
dean. ‘Take my advice, and sit down again !’ i Fae Prat cae as 

““ At another time, being in company, where a lady whisking her long trai i i 
fashion] swept down a fine fiddle and broke it ; Swift ered out eae Rane 

“Mantua ve misere nimium vicina Cremonz !’ ”’ 

—Dr. DELANY: Observations upon Lord Orrery’s ‘* Remarks, etc., on Swift.’ London 1754. dye? 

+ ‘‘ Don’t you remember how I used to be in pain when Sir William Temple would look cold and out of 


humor for three or four days, and I used to suspect a hundred reasons? I have plucked up my spirits since 
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then, faith: he spoiled a fine gentleman.’’ — Fournal to Stella, 


“ And what is yet worse, it is too well known that the bad consequence of this opinion affects those - 
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for him, he politely leaves it. He retires to his retreat of Shene or Moor Park: and 
lets the king’s party and the Prince of Orange’s party battle it out among themselves. 
He reveres the sovereign (and no man perhaps ever testified to his loyalty by so ele- 
gant a bow); he admires the Prince of Orange; but there is one person whose ease 
and comfort he loves more than all the princes in Christendom, and that valuable 
member of society is himself Gulieimus Temple, Baronettus. One sees him in his re- 
treat ; between his study-chair and his tulip-beds,* clipping his apricots and pruning 
his essays—the statesman, the ambassador no more; but the philosopher, the Epi- 
curean, the fine gentleman and courtier at St. James's as at Shene ; where, in place of 
kings and fair ladies, he pays his court to the Ciceronian majesty or walks a minuet 
with the Epic Muse ; or dallies by the south wall with the ruddy nymph of gardens. 

_ Temple seems to have received and exacted a prodigious deal of veneration from 
his household, and to have been coaxed, and warmed, and cuddled by the people 
round about him, as delicately as any of the plants which he loved. When he fell ill in 


1693 the household was aghast at his indisposition ; mild Dorothea his wife, the best 
companion of the best of men; 


“Mild Dorothea, peaceful, wise, and great, 
, vad Trembling beheld the doubtful hand of fate.” 
As for Dorinda, his sister : 


“Those who would grief describe, might come and trace 
Its watery footsteps in Dorinda’s face. 
To see her weep, joy every face forsook, 
And grief flung sables on each menial look. 
The humble tribe mourned for the quickening soul, 
That furnished spirit and motion through the whole.” 


Isn’t that line in which grief is described as putting the menials into a mourning livery, 
a fine image? One of the menials wrote it, who did not like that Temple livery nor 
those twenty-pound wages. Cannot one fancy the uncouth young servitor, with down- 
cast eyes, books and papers in hand, following at his honor’s heels in the garden walk ; 
or taking his honor’s orders as he stands by the great chair, where Sir William has the 
gout, and his feet all blistered with moxa? When Sir William has the gout or scolds it 
must be hard work at the second table ;+ the Irish secretary owned as much after- 


x“ . . . The Epicureans were more intelligible in their notion, and fortunate in their expression, 


when they placed a man’s happiness in the tranquillity of his mind and indolence of body ; for while we are 
composed of both I doubt both must have a share in the good or ill we feel. As men of several languages 
say the same things in very different words, so in several ages, countries, constitutions of laws and religion, 
the same thing seems to be meant by very different expressions : what is called by the Stoics apathy, or dis- 
passion ; by the Sceptics, indisturbance ; by the Molinists, quietism ; by common men, peace of conscience 
—seems all to mean but great tranquillity of mind. . . . For this reason Epicurus passed his life wholly 
in his garden ; there he studied, there he exercised, there he taught his philosophy ; and, indeed, no other 
sort of abode seems to contribute so much to both the tranquillity of mind and indolence of body, which he 
made his chief ends. The sweetness of the air, the pleasantness of smell, the verdure of plants, the clean- 
ness and lightness of food, the exercise of working or walking ; but, above all, the exemption from cares and 
solicitude, seem equally to favor and improve both contemplation and health, the enjoyment of sense and 
imagination, and thereby the quiet and ease both of the body and mind. . . . Where Paradise was, has 
been much debated, and little agreed ; but what sort of place-is meant by it may perhaps easier be con- 
jectured. It seems to have been a Persian word, since Xenophon and other Greek authors mention it as 
what was much in use and delight among the kings of those eastern countries. Strabo describing Jericho: 
‘Ibi est palmetum, cui immixte sunt etiam aliz stirpes hortenses, locus ferax palmis abundans, spatio stadi- 
orum centum, totus irriguus: ibi est Regis Balsami paradisus.’ ’’—Zssay on Gardens. 

In the same famous essay Temple speaks of a friend, whose conduct and prudence he characteristically 


. . . . I thought it very prudent in a gentleman of my friends in Staffordshire, who is a great 

lover of his garden, to pretend no higher, though his soil be good enough, than to the perfection of plums; 
and in these (by bestowing south walls upon them) he has very well succeeded, which he could never have 
done in attempts upon peaches and grapes ; and @ good plum ts certainly better than an ill peach.” 


t+ Swirt’s THOUGHTS ON HANGING. 
(Directions to Servants.) 


‘* To grow old in the office of a footman is the highest of all indignities ; therefore, when you find years 
coming on without hopes of a place at court, a command in the army, a succession to the stewardship, an 
employment in the revenue (which two last you cannot obtain without reading and writing), or running away 
with your master’s niece or daughter, I directly advise you to go upon the road, which is the only post of 
honor left you: there you will meet many of your old comrades, and live a short life and a merry one, and 
make a figure at your exit, wherein I will give you some instructions. f ; ; 

‘‘ The last advice I give you relates to your behavior when you are going to be hanged : which, either 
for robbing your master, for housebreaking, or going upon the highway, or ina drunken quarrel by kill‘ng 
the first man you meet, may very probably be your lot, and is owing to one of these three qualities : either a 
love of good-fellowship, a generosity of mind, or too much vivacity of spirits. Your good behavior on this 
article will concern your whole community : deny the fact with all solemnity of imprecations : a hundred of 
your brethren, if they can be admitted, will attend about the bar, and be ready upon demand to give you a 
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ward ; and when he came to dinner, how he must have lashed and growled and torn 
the household with his gibes and scorn! What would the steward say about the pride 
of them Irish schollards—and this one had got no great credit even at his Irish college, 
if the truth were known--and what a contempt his excellency’s own gentleman must 
have had for Parson Teague from Dublin. (The valets and chaplains were always at 
war. It is hard to say which Swift thought the more contemptible.) And what must 
have been the sadness, the sadness and terror, of the housekeeper’s little daughter 
with the curling black ringlets and the sweet smiling face, when the secretary who 
teaches her to read and write, and whom she loves and reverences above all things—- 
above mother, above mild Dorothea, above that tremendous Sir William in his square 
toes and periwig-—when Mr. Swift comes down from his master with rage in his heart, 
and has not a kind word even for little Hester Johnson ? 

Perhaps, for the Irish secretary, his excellency’s condescension was even more 

cruel than his frowns. Sir William wowd perpetually quote Latin, and the ancient 
classics apropos of his gardens and his Dutch statues and p/ates-bandes, and talk about 
Epicurus and Diogenes Laertius, Julius Ceesar, Semiramis, and the gardens of the 
Hesperides, Maecenas, Strabo describing Jericho, and the Assyrian kings. Apropos of 
beans, he would mention Pythagoras’s precept to abstain from beans, and that this 
precept probably meant that wise men should abstain from public affairs. Heisa 
placid Epicurean ; #2 is a Pythagorean philosopher ; Ae is a wise man—that is the de- 
duction. Does not Swift think so? One can imagine the downcast eyes lifted up for a 
moment, and the flash of scorn which they emit. Swift’s eyes were as azure as the 
heavens ; Pope says nobly (as everything Pope said and thought of his friend was good 
and noble), ‘‘ His eyes are as azure as the heavens, and have a charming archness in 
them.’’ And one person in that household, that pompous, stately, kindly Moor Park, 
saw heaven nowhere else. 
_. But the Temple amenities and solemnities did not agree with Swift. He was half- 
‘illed with a surfeit of Shene pippins ; and in a garden seat which he devised for himself 
at Moor Park, and where he devoured greedily the stock of books within his reach, he 
caught a vertigo and deafness which punished and tormented him through life. He 
could not bear the place or the servitude. Even in that poem of courtly condolence, 
from which we have quoted a few lines of mock melancholy, he breaks out of the fu- 
nereal procession with a mad shriek, as it were, and rushes away crying his own grief, 
cursing his own fate, foreboding madness, and forsaken by fortune and even hope. 

I don’t know anything more melancholy than the letter to Temple, in which, after 
having broke from his bondage, the poor wretch crouches piteously toward his cage 
again, and deprecates his master’s anger. He asks for testimonials for orders. ‘‘ The 
particulars required of me are what relate to morals and learning ; and the reasons of 
quitting your honor’s family—that is, whether the last was occasioned by any ill action. 
They are left entirely to your honor’s mercy, though in the first I think I cannot re- 
proach myself for anything further than for zzfirmities. This is all I dare at present beg 
from your honor, under circumstances of life not worth your regard ; what is left ne 
to wish (next to the health and prosperity of your honor and family) is that heaven 
would one day allow me the opportunity of leaving my acknowledgments at your feet. 


I beg my most humble duty and service be presented to my ladies, your honor’s lady 


and sister.’’—Can prostration fall deeper ? could a slave bow lower ?* 


. character before the court ; let nothing prevail on you to confess, but the promise of a pardon for discovering 


your comrades: but I suppose all this to be in vain ; for if you escape now, your fate will be the same an- 
other day. Get a speech to be written by the best author of Newgate : some of your kind wenches will pro- 
vide you with a holland shirt and white cap, crowned with acrimson or black ribbon : take leave cheerfully of 
all your friends in Newgate : mount the cart with courage: fall on your knees ; lift up your eyes ; hold a 
book in your hands, although you cannot read a word ; deny the fact at the gallows! kiss and forgive the 


hangman, and-so farewell: you shall be buried in pomp at the charge of the fraternity : the surgeon shall 


ase touch a limb of you ; and your fame shall continue until a successor of equal renown succeeds in your 
‘placess hire) a . 

* “ He continued in Sir William Temple’s house till the death of that grea i 7 
Family of Swift, by the DEAN, ae fs heeree occ be 

““It has since pleased God to take this good and great person to himself.’’—Preface to Temple’ ; 

On all public occasions, Swift speaks of Sir William in the same tone. But the es Se will a 
stand how acutely he remembered the indignities he suffered in his household, from the subjoined extracts 
from the Yournal to Stella - ans 

“*T called at Mr. Secretary the other day, to see what the d—— ailed him on Sunday : I made him a very 
proper speech ; told him I observed he was much out of temper, that I did not expect he would tell me the 
cause, but would be glad to see he was in better ; and one thing I warned him of—never to appear cold to 
me, for I would not be treated like a schoolboy ; that 1 had felt too much of that in my life already’’ (meaning 
Sir William Temple), etc., etc,—Fournal to Stella. ' mippe 4 
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‘‘T am thinking what a veneration we used to have for Sir William Temple because he might Have beer 


secretary of state at fifty ; and here is a young fellow hardly thirty in that employment.’’—Jézd, 


a 
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Twenty years afterward Bishop Kennet, describing the same man, says, ‘ Dr. 
Swift came into the coffee-house and hada bow trom everybody but me. When I came 
to the antechamber (at court) to wait before prayers, Dr. Swift was the principal man 
of talk and business. He 
was soliciting the Earl of a 
Arran to speak to his 
brother the Duke of Or- 
mond, to get a place for a 
clergyman. He was prom- 
ising Mr. Thorold to un- 
dertake, with my _ lord 
treasurer, that he should 
obtain a salary of £200 
per annum as member of 
the English Church at 
Rotterdam, He stopped 
F. Gwynne, Esq., going 
into the queen with the 
red bag, and teld him 
aloud, he had something 
to say to him from my 
lord treasurer. He took 
out his gold watch, and 
telling the time of day, 
complained that it was 
very late. A gentleman 
said he was too fast. 
* How can [ help it,’ says 
the. doctor, ‘if the cour- 
tiers give me a watch that 
won't go right?” Then he 
instructed a young noble- 
man, that the best poet in 
England was Mr. Pope (a 
papist), who had begun a 
translation of Homer into 
English, for which he 
would have them all sub- 
scribe:: ‘For,’ says he, 
“he shall not begin to 
print till I have a thou- 
sand guineas for him.’* 
Lord Treasurer, after. 
leaving the queen, came 
through the room, 
beckoning Doctor Swift to follow him—both went off just before prayers.’’ There’s a 


little malice in the bishop’s ‘‘ just before prayers.”’ 


This picture of the great dean seems a true one, and is harsh, though not alto- 
gether unpleasant. He was doing good, and to deserving men, too, in the midst 
of these intrigues and triumphs. His journals and:a thousand. anecdotes of him. 
relate his kind acts and rough manners.. His hand was constantly stretched out 
to relieve an honest man—he was cautious: about his money, but ready. If you 
were in a Strait, would you like such a benefactor? I think I would rather have 


“The secretary is as easy with me as Mr. Addison was. I have often thought what a splutter Sir Wil- 
liam Temple makes about being secretary of state.’’ —/id. 
“Lord Treasurer has had an ugly fit of the rheumatism, but is now quite well. I was playing at ove- 


axnd-thirty with him and his family the other night. He gave us all twelvepence apiece to begin with ; it put 
me in mind of Sir William Temple.’’—/did. ' : 


“I thought I saw Jack Temple [ephew to Sir William] and his wife pass by me to-day in their coach ; 


_ but I took no notice of them. Jam glad I have wholly shaken off that family.’’—.S. ¢o S. Sept. 1710. oe 


oom 


* “* Swift must be allowed,’’ says Doctor Johnson, “‘ for a time, to have dictated the political opinions 
of the English nation,’’ ; 

A conversation on the dean’s pamphlets excited one of the doctor's liveliest sallies. ‘* One, in partic- 
ular, praised his ‘ Conduct of the Allies.’—JoHNsoN ; * Sir, his ‘‘ Conduct of the Allies’’ is a performance of 
very little ability. . . . Why, sir, Tom Davies might have written the ‘‘ Conduct of the Allies !’’’'~— 
Boswe.t.’s Life of Fohnson. 
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had a potato and a friendly word from Goldsmith than have been beholden to the dean 
for a guinea and a dinner.* He insulted a man as he served him, made women cry, 
guests look foolish, bullied unlucky friends, and flung his benefactions into poor men s 
faces. No; the dean was no Jrishman—no Irishman ever gave but with a kind word 


and a kind heart. 

It is told, as if it were to Swift's credit, that the Dean of St. Patrick’s performed 
his family devotions every morning regularly, but with such secrecy that the guests in 
his house were never in the least aware of the ceremony. There was no need surely 
why a church dignitary should assemble his family privily in a crypt, and as if he was 
afraid of heathen persecution. But I thinkthe world was right, and the bishops who 
advised Queen Anne when they counselled her not to appoint the author of the ‘‘ Tale 
of a Tub’’ to a bishopric, gave perfectly good advice. The man who wrote the argu- 
ments and illustrations in that wild book, could not but be aware what must be the se- 
quel of the propositions which he laid down. The boon companion of Pope and Bo- 
lingbroke, who chose these as the friends of his life, and the recipients of his confidence 
and affection, must have heard many an argument, and joined in many a conversation 
over Pope’s port, or St. John’s burgundy, which would not bear to be repeated at other 
men’s boards. ‘ 

I know of few things more conclusive as to the sincerity of Swift’s religion than his 
advice to poor John Gay to turn clergyman, and look out for a seat on the bench. 
Gay, the author of the ‘‘ Beggar’s Opera’’—Gay, the wildest of the wits about town 
—it was this man that Jonathan Swift advised to take orders—to invest in a cassock 
and bands—just as he advised him to husband his shillings and put his thousand 
pounds out at interest. The queen, and the bishops, and the world, were right in 
mistrusting the religion of that man.t 

I'am not here, of course, to speak of any man’s religious views, except in so far as 
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* © Whenever he fell into the company of any person for the first time, it was his custom to try their 
tempers and disposition by some abrupt question that bore the appearance of- rudeness. If this were well 
taken, and answered with good humor, he afterward made amends by his civilities. But if he saw any marks 
of resentment, from alarmed pride, vanity, or conceit, he dropped all further intercourse with the party. 
This will be illustrated by an anecdote of that sort related by Mrs. Pilkington. After supper, the dean hav- 
ing decanted a bottle of wine, poured what remained into a glass, and seeing it was muddy, presented it to 
Mr. Pilkington to drink it. ‘ For,’ said he, ‘I always keep some poor parson to drink the foul wine for me.’ 
Mr. Pilkington, entering into his humor, thanked him, and told him * he did not know the difference, but 
was glad to getaglass at any rate.’ ‘ Why, then,’ said the dean, * you shan’t, for I’ll drink it myself. 
Why, —— take you, you are wiser than a paltry curate whom | asked to dine with me a few days ago; for 
upon my making the same speech to him, he said he did not understand such usage, and so walked off without 
his dinner. By the same token, I told the gentleman who recommended him to me that the fellow was a 
blockhead, and I had done with him.’ ’’—Surripan’s Life of Swift. 


+‘ FRoM THE ARCHBISHOP OF CASHELL. 
‘ ied ““CASHELL, May 31, 1735. 

‘Dear Sir: I have been-so unfortunate in all my contests of Jate, that Iam resolved to have no more, 
especially where I am likely to be overmatched ; and as I have some reason to hope what is past will be for- 
gotten, I confess I did endeavor in my last to put the best color I could think of upon a very bad cause. My 
friends judge right of my idleness ; but in reality, it has hitherto proceeded froma hurry and confusion, arising 
from a thousand unlucky unforeseen accidents rather than mere sloth. I have but one troublesome affair 
now upon my hands, which, by the help of the prime serjeant, I hope soon to get rid of ; and then you shall 
see me atrue Irish bishop. Sir James Ware has made a very useful collection of the memorable actions of 
may.predecessors. He tells me, they were born in such a townof England or Ireland ; were consecrated such 
a year; and if not translated, were buried in the Cathedral Church, either on the north or south side. 
Whence I conclude, that a good bishop has nothing more to do than to eat, drink, grow fat, rich, and die ; 
which laudable example I propose for the remainder of my life to follow ; for to tell you the truth, I have for 
these four or five years past met with so much treachery,, baseness, and ingratitude among mankind, that I 
can hardly think it incumbent on any man to endeavor to do good to so perverse a generation, = 

‘Tam truly concerned at the account you give me of your health. Without doubt a southern ramble 
will prove the best remedy you can take to recover your flesh ; and! do not know, except in one stage, where 
you can choose a road so suited to your circumstances, as from Dublin hither. Youhaveto Kilkenny a turn- 
pike and good inns, at every ten or twelve miles’ end. From Kilkenny hither is twenty long miles, bad road, 


and no inns at all: but I have an expedient for you. At the foot of a very high hill, just midway, there lives 


jn a neat thatched cabin, a parson, who is not poor; his wife is allowed to be the best litthe woman in the 
world. Herchickens are the fattest, and her ale the best in all the country. Besides, the parson has a little 
cellar of his own, of which he keeps the key, where he always bas a hogshead of the best wine that can be 
got, in bottles well corked, upon their side ; and he cleans, and pulls out the cork better, I think, than Robin. 
Here I design to meet you with a coach ; if you be tired, you shall stay all night ; if not, after dinner, we 
will set out about four and be at Cashell by nine ; and by going through fields and by-ways, which the par- 
son will show us, we shall escape all the rocky and stony roads that lie between this place and that, which are 
certainly very bad. I hope you will be so kind as to let me know a post or two before you set out, the very 
day you will be at Kilkenny, that I] may have all things prepared for you. It may be, if you ask him, Cope 
will come: he will do nothing for me. Therefore, depending upon your positive promise, I shall add no 


more ‘arguments to persuade you, and am, with the gredtest truth, your most faithful and obedient servant, 


“THEO, CASHELL,’’ 
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they influence his literary character, his life, his humor. The most notorious sinners of 
all those fellow-mortals whom it. is our business to discuss—Harry Fielding and Dick 
Steele—were especially loud, and I believe really fervent, in their expressions of belief ; 
they belabored freethinkers, and stoned imaginary atheists on. all sorts of occasions, 
going out of their way to bawl their own creed, and persecute their neighbors’, and if 
they sinned and stumbled, as they constantly did with debt, with drink, with all sorts of 
bad behavior, they got upon their kneés and cried ‘* Peccavi’’ with a most sonorous 
orthodoxy. Yes; poor Harry Fielding and poor Dick Steele were trusty and undoubt- 
ing Church of England men ; they abhorred popery, atheism, and wooden shoes, and 
-idolatries in general ; and hiccupped church and state with fervor, 

_But Swift? 7s mind had had a different schooling, and possessed a very different 
logical power. He was not bred up ina tipsy guard-room, and did not learn to reason 
in-a Covent Garden tavern. He could conduct an argument from beginning to end, 
He could see forward, with a fatal clearness. In his old age, looking at the ‘‘ Tale of a 
Lub," when he said, ‘‘ Good God, what a genius I had when I wrote that book!’ -I 
‘think he was admiring, not the genius, but the consequences to which the genius had 
brought him—a vast genius, a magnificent genius, a genius wonderfully bright, and 
dazzling, and strong—to seize, to know, to see, to flash upon falsehood and scorch it 
into perdition, to penetrate into the,hidden motives, and expose the black thoughts of 
men—an awful, an evil spirit. 

Ah man! you, educated in Epicurean Temple’s library, you whose friends were 
Pope and St. John—what made you to swear to fatal vows, and bind yourself to a life- 
long hypocrisy before the heaven which you adored with such real wonder, humility, 
and reverence? For Swift's was a reverent, was a pious spirit--for Swift could love 
and could pray. Through the storms and tempests of his furious mind, the stars of re-. 
ligion and love break out in the blue, shining serenely, though hidden by the driving 
clouds and the maddened hurricane of his life. 

It is my belief that he suffered frightfully from the consciousness of his own scep- 
ticism, and that he had bent his pride so far down as to put his apostacy out to hire.* 
The paper left behind him, called ‘‘ Thoughts on Religion,’’ is merely.a set of excuses 
for not professing disbelief. He says of his sermons that he preached pamphlets : they 
have scarce a Christian characteristic ; they might be preached from the steps of a syn- 
agogue, or the floor of a mosque, or the box of a coffee-house almost. There is little 
or no cant—he is too great and too proud for that ; and, in so far as the badness of his 
sermons goes he is honest. But having put that cassock on, it poisoned him ; he was 
strangled in his bands. He goes through life, tearing, like a man posséssed with a 
devil. Like Abudah in the Arabian story, he is always looking out for the fury, and 
knows that the night will come and the inevitable hag with it. What a night, my God, 
it was! what a lonely rage and long agony— what a vulture that tore the heart of that 
giant!+ It is awful to think of the great sufferings of this great man. Through life he 
always seems alone, somehow. Goethe was so. I can’t fancy Shakespeare otherwise. 
The giants must live apart. The kings can have no company. But this man suffered’ 
so ; and deserved so to suffer. One hardly reads anywhere of sucha pain. 

The ‘*szeva indignatio’’ of which he spoke as lacerating his heart, and which he 
dares to inscribe on his tombstone—as if the wretch who lay under that stone waiting 
God's judgment had a right to be angry-—breaks out from him in a thousand, pages of 
his writing, and tears and rends him. Against men in office, he having been over- 
thrown ; against men in England, he having lost his chance of preferment there, the 
furious exile never fails to rage and curse. Is it fair to call the famous ‘‘ Drapier’s Let- 
ters’’ patriotism ? They are masterpieces of dreadful humor and invective ; they are 
reasoned logically enough too, but the proposition is as monstrous and fabulous as the 
Liliputian island. It is not that the grievance is so great, but there is his enemy—the 
assault is wonderful for its activity and terrible rage. It is Samson, with a bone in his 
hand, rushing on his enemies and felling them ; one admires not the cause so much as 
the strength, the anger, the fury of the champion. Asis the case with madmen, certain 
subjects provoke him, and awaken his fits of wrath. Marriage is one of these; ina 

hundred passages in his writings he rages against it ; rages against children ; an object 
of constant satire, even more contemptible in his eyes than a lord’s chaplain, is a poor 
curate with a large family. The idea of this luckless paternity never fails to bring 


* “ Mr. Swift lived with him [Sir William Temple] some time,.but resolving to settle himself in some 
way of living, was inclined to take orders. However, although his fortune was very small, he ‘had a scruple 
of entering into the church merely for support.’’—A necdotes of the Family of Swift, by the DEAN. 

“ Dr. Swift had a natural severity of face, which even his smiles could scarce soften, or his utmost gayety 
render placid and serene ; but when that sternness of visage was increased by rage, it is scarce. possible to 
imagine looks or features that carried in them more terror and austerity.’’—ORRERY. 
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down from him gibes and foul language. Could Dick Steele, or Goldsmith, or Field- 
ing, in his most reckless moment of satire, have written anything like the dean’s fa- 
mous ‘‘ Modest Proposal’’ for eating children ? Not one of these but melts at the 
thoughts of childhood, fondles and caresses it, Mr. Dean has no such softness, and 
enters the nursery with the tread and gayety of an ogre.* ‘‘I have been assured, says 
he in the ‘‘ Modest Proposal,’’ ‘‘ by a very knowing American of my acquaintance in 
London, that a young healthy child, well nursed, is, at a year old, a most delicious, 
nourishing, and wholesome food, whether stewed, roasted, baked, or boiled ; and I make 
no doubt it will equally serve in a ragout.’’ And taking up this pretty joke, as his way 
is, he argues it with perfect gravity and logic. He turns and twists this subject ina . 
score of different ways.; he hashes it ; and he serves it up cold ; and he garnishes it ; 
and relishes it always. He describes the little animal as ‘‘ dropped from its dam,’’ ad- — 
vising that the mother should let it suck plentifully in the last month, so as to render it 
plump and fat for a good table! ‘‘A child,’’ says his reverence, ‘‘ will make two dishes 
at an entertainment for friends; and when the family dines alone, the fore or hind 
quarter will make a reasonable dish,”’ and so on; and the subject being so delightful 
that he can’t leave it, he proceeds to recommend, in place of venison for squires’ tables, 
‘the bodies of young lads and maidens not exceeding fourteen or under twelve.’’” 
Amiable humorist ! laughing castigator of morals! There was a process well known 
and practised in the dean’s gay days ; when a lout entered the coffee-house, the wags 
proceeded to what they called ‘* roasting ’’ him. This is roasting a subject with a ven- 
‘geance. The dean had a native genius for it. As the ‘‘ Almanach des Gourmands””’ — 
says, ‘‘ On nait rétisseur.”’ : 
‘And it was not merely by the sarcastic method that Swift exposed the unreason- 
ableness of loving and having children. In ‘‘ Gulliver,” the folly of love and marriage 
is urged by graver arguments and advice. In the famous Liliputian kingdom, Swift — 
speaks with approval of the practice of instantly removing children from their parents — 
and educating them by the state; and among his favorite horses, a pair of foals are © 
stated to be the very utmost a well-regulated equine couple would permit themselves. | 
In fact, our great satirist was of opinion that conjugal love was unadvisable, and illus- 
trated the theory by his own practice and example—God help him !—_which made him 
about the most wretched being in God’s world.t 
The grave and logical conduct of an absurd proposition, as exemplified in the can- — 
nibal proposal just mentioned, is our author’s constant method throzgh all his works — 
of humor. Given a country of people six inches or sixty feet high, and by the mere ~ 
process of the logic, a thousand wonderful absurdities are evolved, at so many stages j 
of the calculation. Turning to the first minister who waited behind him with a white ; 
staff near as tall as the mainmast of the Royal Sovereign, the king of Brobdingnag ob- 
serves how contemptible a thing human grandeur is, as represented by such a contempt- — 
ible little creature as Gulliver. ‘‘ The Emperor of Liliput’s features are strong and 
masculine ’’ (what a surprising humor there is in this description !)—‘’ The emperor’s 
features,”’ Gulliver says, ‘‘are strong and masculine, with an Austrian lip, an arched 
nose, his complexion olive, his countenance erect, his body and limbs well propor-- 
tioned, and his deportment majestic. He is taller dy the breadth of my nail than any of 
his court, which alone is enough to strike an awe into beholders.’’ { 
_. What a surprising humor there is in these descriptions! How noble the satire is 
here ! how just and honest ! How perfect the image! Mr. Macaulay has quoted the 
charming lines of the poet where the king of the pigmies is measured by the same — 
standard. We have all read in Milton of the spear that was like “‘ the mast of some tall 
admiral,’’ but these images are surely likely to come to the comic poet originally. The 
subject is before him. He is turning it in a thousand ways. He is fullof it. The 
figure suggests itself naturally to him, and comes out of his subject, as in that wonder- 
ful passage, when Gulliver's box having been dropped by the eagle into the sea, and 
Gulliver having been received into the ship’s cabin, he calls upon the crew to bring the | 
box into the cabin, and put it on the table, the cabin being only a quarter the size of 
the box. It is the veracity of the blunder which is so admirable. Had a man come from 
such a country as Brobdingnag he would have blundered so. ; 
But the best stroke of humor, if there be a best in that abounding book, is that 
where Gulliver, in the unpronounceable country, describes his parting from his ae 
: 


‘ : * “ Lonpon, April 10, 1713. 
_ “Lady Masham’s eldest boy is very ill: I doubt he will not live ; and she stays at peatiy 4 aie 
him, which vexes us all. She is so excessively fond, it makes me mad. She should never leave the queen, 
but leave everything, to stick to what is so much the interest of the public, as well as her own. ¥ we 


. 


Fournal, 
+ ‘‘ My health is somewhat mended, but at best I have an ill head and an aching heart.’’—/z me 
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‘s 

the horse.* ‘I took,’’ he says, ‘‘a second leave of my master, but as I was going to 
prostrate myself to kiss his hoof, he did me the honor to raise it gently to my mouth. 
T am not ignorant how much I have been cetsured for mentioning this last particular. 
Detractors are pleased to think it improbable that so iilustrious a person should descend 
to give so great a mark of distinction to a creature so inferior as 1. Neither have I for- 
gotten how apt some travellers are to boast of extraordinary favors they have received. 
But if these censurers were better acquainted with the noble and courteous disposition of 
the Houyhnhnms they would soon change their opinion.” 

The surprise here, the audacity of circumstantial evidence, the astounding gravity 
of the speaker, who is not ignorant how much he has been censured,*the nature of the 
favor conferred, and the respectful exultation at the receipt of it, are surely complete : 
it is truth topsy-turvy, entirely logical and absurd. 

As for the humor and conduct of this famous fable, I suppose there is no person 
who reads but must admire ; as for the moral, I think it horrible, shameful, unmanly, 
blasphemous ; and giant and great as this dean is, I say we should hoot him, Some of 
this audience mayn’t have read the last part of Gulliver, and to such I would recall the 
advice of the venerable Mr. Punch to persons about to marry, and say ‘‘ Don’t.”’ 
When Gulliver first lands among the Yahoos, the naked howling wretches clamber up 


* Perhaps the most melancholy satire in the whole of the dreadful book, is the description of the very old 
people in the ‘‘ Voyage to Laputa.’’ At Lugnag, Gulliver hears of some persons who never die, called the 
Struldbrugs, and expressing a wish to become acquainted with men who must have so much learning and ex- 
perience, his colloquist describes the Struldpruys to him. : 

** He said: They commonly acted like mortals till about thirty years old, after which, by degrees, they 
grew melancholy and dejected, increasing in both till they came to fourscore. This. he learned from their 
own contession ; for otherwise there not being above two or three of that species born in an age, they were 
too few to form a general observation by. When they came to fourscore years, which is reckoned the ex- 
tremity of living in this country, they had not only all the follies and infirmities of other old men, but many 
more, which arose {rom the dreadful prospect of never dying. They were not only opinionative, peevish, 
covetous, morose, vain, talkative, but incapable of friendship, and dead to all natural affection, which never 
descended below their grandchildren. Envy and impotent desires are their prevailing passions. But those 
objects against which their envy seems principally directed, are the vices of the younger sort and the deaths 
of the old. By reflecting on the former, they find themselves cut off from all possibility of pleasure ; and 
whenever they see a funeral, they lament, and repine that others are gone to a harbor of rest, to which they 
.themselves never can hope to arrive. They have no remembrance of anything but what they learned and 
observed in their youth and middle age, and even that is very imperfect. And for the truth or particulars 
of any fact, it is safer to depend on common tradition than upon their best recollections. The least miserable 
among them appear to be those who turn to dotage, and entirely lose their memories ; these meet with more 
pity and assistance, because they want many bad qualities which abound in others. 

‘* Tf a Struldbrug happen to marry one of his own kind, the marriage is dissolved of course, by the cour- 
tesy of the kingdom, as soon as the younger of the two cumes to be fourscoré. For the law thinks it a 
reasonable indulgence that those who are condemned, without any fault of their own, to a perpetual continu- 
ance in the world, should not have their misery doubled by the load of a wife. 

‘* As soon as they have completed the term of eighty years, they are looked on as dead in law ; their 
heirs immediately succeed to their estates, only a small pittance is reserved for their support ; and the poor 
enes are maintained at the public charge. After that period, they are held incapable of any employment of 
trust or profit, they cannot purchase lands or take leases, neither are they allowed to be witnesses in any 
cause, either civil or criminal, not even for the decision of meers and bounds. p ; 

** At ninety they lose their teeth and hair ; they have at that age no distinction of taste, but eat and drink 
whatever they can get without relish or appetite. The diseases they were subject to still continue, without 
increasing or diminishing. In talking, they forget the common appellation of things, and the names of 
persons, even of those who are their nearest friends and relations. For the same reason, they can never 


_ amuse themselves with reading, because their memory will not serve to carry them from the beginning ofa 


séntence to the end ; and by this defect they are deprived of the only entertainment whereof they might other: 
wise be capable. 

‘‘ The language of this country being always upon the flux, the Struldbrugs of one age do not understand 
those of another ; neither are they able, after two hundred years, to hold any conversation (further than by a 
few general words) with their neighbors, the mortals ; and thus they lie under the disadvantage of living like 
foreigners in their own country. 

‘* This was the accouut given me of the Struldbrugs, as near as] can remember. I afterward saw five or 
six of different ages, the youngest not above two hundred years old, who were brought to me at several times 
by some of my friends ; but although they were told * that I was a great traveller, and had seen all the world, 
they had not the least curiosity to ask me a question ; only desired I would give them slumskudask, or a 
token of remembrance ; which is a modest way of begging, to avoid the law, that strictly forbids it, because 
they are provided for by the public, although indeed with a very scanty allowance. At ; 

‘* They are despised and hated by all sorts of people ; when one of them is korn, it is reckoned ominous, 
and their birth is recorded very particularly ; so that you may know their age by consulting the register, which, 
however, has not been kept above a thousand years past, or at least has been destroyed by time or public dis- 
turbances. But the usual way of computing how old they are, is by asking them what kings or great per- 


- sons they can remember, and then consulting history ; for infallibly the last prince in their mind did not 


in his reign after they were fourscore years old. 
ag The cae the miost mortifying sche I ever beheld, and the women more horrible than the men ; be- 


sides the usual deformities in extreme old age, they acquired an additional ghastliness, in proportion to their 


. number of _years, 


#A\\ 


which is not to be described ; and among half-a-dozen, | soon distinguished which was ‘the 
” ye ? 
eldest, although there was not above a century or two between them.’’—Gulliver’s Travels. 
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trees and assault him, and he describes himself as ‘‘ almost stifled with the filth which 
i ‘‘ Gulliver's Travels’ is like the 


F the fourth part of 
a monster gibbering shrieks, and 
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fell about him.’’ The reader of 


hero: himself in this instance. It is Yahoo language : 
genashing imprecations against mankind—tearing down all shreds of modesty, past all 
sense of manliness and shame; filthy in word, filthy in thought, furious, raging, 


obscene. : 
And dreadful it is to think that Swift knew the tendency of his creed-—the fatal 


rocks toward which his logic desperately drifted. That last part of ‘‘ Gulliver’’ is 
only a consequence of what has gone before ; and the worthlessness of all mankind, the 
pettiness, cruelty, pride, imbecility, the general vanity, the foolish pretension, the 
mock greatness, the pompous dulness, the mean aims, the base successes—all these 
were present to him; it was with the din of these curses of the world, blasphemies 
against heaven, shrieking in his ears, that he began to write his dreadful allegory—of 
which the meaning is, that man is utterly wicked, desperate, and imbecile, and’ his pas- 
sions are so monstrous, and his boasted powers so mean, that he is and deserves to be 
the slave of brutes, and ignorance is better than his vaunted reason. What had this 
man done? what secret remorse was rankling at his heart ? what fever was boiling in 
him, that he should see all the world blood-shot ? We view the world with our own 
eyes, each of us ; and we make from within us the world we see. A weary heart gets no 
giadness out of sunshine ; a selfish man is sceptical about friendship, as a man with no 
ear doesn’t care for music. A frightful self-consciousness it must have been, which ~ 
looked on mankind so darkly through those keen eyes of Swift. = 
A remarkable story is toid by Scott, of Delany, who interrupted Archbishop King ~ 
and Swift in a conversation which left the prelate in tears, and from which Swift rushed 
away with marks of strong terror and agitation in his countenance, upon which the 
archbishop said to Delany, ‘‘ You have just met the most unhappy man on earth ; but — 
on the subject of his wretchedness you must never ask a question.” 5 
The most unhappy man on earth—J/iserrimus—what a character of him! And at — 
this time all the great wits of England had been at his feet. All Ireland had shouted 
after him,,and worshipped him as a liberator, a saviour, the greatest Irish patriot and © 
citizen. Dean Drapier Bickerstaff Gulliver—the most famous statesmen, and the great- — 
est poets of his day, had applauded him and done him homage; and at this time, — 
writing over to. Bolingbroke from Ireland, he says, ‘‘ It is time for me to have done with — 
the world, and so I would if I could get into a better before I was called into the best, © 
and not die here in a rage, like a poisoned rat in a hole.” : 
We have spoken about the men, and Swift’s behavior to them ; and now it behoves © 
us not to forget that there are certain other persons in the creation who had rather in- i 
timate relations with the great dean.* Two women whom he loved and injured are ~ 
known by every reader of books so familiarly that if we had seen them, or if they had ~ 
been relatives of our own, we scarcely could have known them better. Who hasn't in his 
mind an image of Stella? Who does not love her? Fair and tender creature ; pure and 
affectionate heart! Boots it to you, now that you have been at rest for a hundred and | 
twenty years, not divided in death from the cold heart which caused yours, while it 
beat, such faithful pangs of love and grief——boots it to you now that the whole world 
loves and deplores you? Scarce any man, I believe, ever thought of that grave, that 
did not cast a flower of pity on it, and write over it a sweet epitaph. Gentle lady, so 
lovely, so loving, so unhappy ! you have had countless champions ; millions of manly 
hearts mourning for you. From generation to generation we take up the fond tra- 
dition of your beauty ; we watch and follow your tragedy, your bright merning end 


and purity, your constancy, your grief, your sweet martyrdom. We know vour legend 
by heart. You are one of the saints of English story. 
And if Stella’s love and innocence are charming to contemplate, I will say that, in 


* The name of Varina has been thrown into the shade by those of the famous Stella and Vanessa ; but she 
had a story of her own to tell about the blue eves of young Jonathan. One may say that the book of Swift's 
Life opens at places kept by these blighted flowers! Varina must have a paragraph. 

She was a Miss Jane Waryng, sister to a college chum of his. In 1696, when Swift was nineteen years 
old, we find him writing a love-letter to her, beginning, ‘“‘Tmpatience is the most inseparable quality 
of a lover.’’ But absence made a great difference in his feelings; so, four years afterward, the tone is” 
changed. He writes again, a very curious letter, offering to marcy her, and putting the offer in such a way 
that nobody could possibly accept it. ; d 

__ After dwelling on his poverty, etc., he says, conditionally, ‘‘ I shall be blessed to have you in my arms, 
without regarding whether your person be beautiful, or your fortune large. Cleanliness in the first, and com. 
petency in the second, is.all I ask for !”’ RE cd 

The editors do not tell us what became of Varina in life. One would be glad to know that she met with 
some worthy partner and lived long enough to see her little boys laughing over Lilliput, without any arriére pen- 
sée of a sad character about the great dean ! ; " 


Re 
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spite of ill-usage, in spite of drawbacks, in spite of mysterious separation and union, of 
hope delayed and sickened heart—in the teeth of Vanessa, and that little episodical 
aberration which plunged Swift into such woful pitfalls and quagmires of amorous per- 
plexity—in spite of the verdicts of most women, I believe, who, as far as my experience: 
and conversation go, generally take Vanessa’s part in the controversy—in spite of the 
tears which Swift caused Stella to shed, and-the rocks and barriers which fate and tem- 

per interposed, and which pr@vented the pure course of that true love from running 

smoothly—the brightest part of Swift’s story, the pure star in that dark and tempes- 

tuous life of Swift’s, is his love for Hester Johnson. It has been my business, profes-. 
sionally, of course, to go through a deal of sentimental reading in my time, and to. 
acquaint myself with love-making, as it has been described in various languages, and. 
at various ages of the world ; and I know of nothing more manly, more tender, more 

exquisitely touching, than some of these brief notes, written in what Swift calls ‘‘ his 

little language,’’ in his journal to Stella.* He writes to her night and morning often. 

He never sends away a letter to her but he begins a new one on the same day. He can't 

bear to let go her kind little hand, as it were. He knows that she is thinking of. him,. 
and longing for him far away in Dublin yonder. He takes her letters from under his 

piliow and talks to them, familiarly, paternally, with fond epithets and pretty caresses 

—as he would to the sweet and artless creature who loved him. ‘‘ Stay,’’ he writes 

one morning—it is the r4th of December, 1710—“‘ Stay, I will answer some of your let- 

ter this morning in bed. Let me see. Come and appear, little letter! Here Iam, 

says he, and what say you to Stella this morning fresh and fasting ? And can Stella 

read this writing without hurting her dear eyes ?’’ he goes on after more kind prattle 

and fond whispering. The dear eyes shine clearly upon him them—the good angel of 

his life is with him and blessing him. Ah, it was a hard fate that wrung from them so- 
many tears, and stabbed pitilessly that pure and tender bosom, A hard fate; but. 
would she have changed it? I have heard a woman say that she would have taken 

Swift's cruelty to have had his tenderness. He had a sort of worship for her while he 

wounded her. He speaks of her after she is gone; of her wit, of her kindness, of her 

grace, of her beauty, with a simple love and reverence that are indescribably touching ,; 

in contemplation of her goodness his hard heart melts into pathos ; his cold rhyme kin- 

dles and glows into poetry, and he falls down on his knees, so to speak, before the 

angel whose life he had embittered, confesses his own wretchedness and unworthiness, 

and adores her with cries of remorse and love : 


‘* When on my sickly couch I lay, Now, with a soft and silent tread, 
Impatient both of night and day, Unheard she moves about my bed : 
And groaning in unmanly strains, My sinking spirits now supplies 
Called every power to ease my pains, With cordials in her hands and eyes. 
Then Stella ran to my relief, Best pattern of true friends ! beware 
With cheerful face and inward grief, You pay too dearly for your care 
And though by heaven’s severe decree If, while your tenderness secures 
She suffers hourly more than me, My life, it must endanger yours : 
No cruel master could require For such a fool was never found 
From slaves employed for daily hire, Who pulled a palace to the ground, 
What Stella, by her friendship warmed, Only to have the ruins made 
With vigor and delight performed. Materials for a house decayed.” 


One little triumph Stella had in her life—one dear little piece of injustice was per- 
formed in her favor, for which I confess, for my part, I can’t help thanking fate and the 
dean. That other person was sacrificed to her—that—that young woman, who lived five’ 
doors from Doctor Swift’s lodgings in Bury Street, and who flattered him, and made 
love to him in such an outrageous manner—Vanessa was thrown over. at 

Swift did not keep Stella’s letters to him in reply to those he wrote to her.t He 


* A sentimental Champollion might find a good deal of matter for his art, in expounding the symbols of 
the “‘ Little Language.’’ Usually, Stella is “ M.D.,”’ but sometimes her companion, Mrs. Dingley, is in-— 
cluded in it. Swift is ‘‘ Presto;” also P.D.F.R. We have ‘‘ Good-night, M.D.; Night. M.D. ; Little © 
M.D.; Stellakins ; Pretty Stella; Dear, roguish, impudent, pretty M.D.’’ Every now and then he breaks 
into rhyme, as— 

“© T wish you both a merry new year, 
Roast-beef, mince-pies, and good strong beer, 
And me a share of your good cheer, 

That I was there, as you were here, 
And you are a little saucy dear.” 


+ The following passages are from a paper begun by Swift on the evening of the day of her death, Jan- 

uary 28th, 1727-8: i VaNeT: 

Ye She es sickly from her childhood; until about the age of fifteen’; but then she grew into perfect health, - 

and was looked upon as one of the most beautiful, graceful, and agreeable young women in London —onls. 
a little too fat. Her Hair was blacker than a raven, and every feature of her face in perfection. 
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kept Bolingbroke’s, and Pope’s, and Harley’s, and Peterborough'’s ; but Stella ‘‘ very 
éarefully,”’ the Lives say, kept Swift’s. Of course; that is the way of the world ; and 
so we cannot tell what her style was, or of what sort were the little letters which the 
@octor placed there at night, and bade to appear from under his pillow of a morning. 
But in Letter IV. of that famous collection he describes his lodging in Bury Street, 
where he has the first floor, a dining-room and bed-chamber, at eight shillings a week ; 
and in Letter VI. he says ‘‘he has visited a lady jet come to town,”’ whose naine 
somehow is wot mentioned ; and in Letter VIII. he enters a query of Stella’s—‘* What 
do you mean ‘that boards near me, that I dine with now and then?’ What the 
deuce! You know whom I have dined with every day since I left you, better than I 
do.’’ Of course she does. Of course Swift has not the slightest idea of what she 
means. But in a few letters more it turns out that the doctor has been to dine 
‘gravely’ with a Mrs. Vanhomrigh ; then that he has been to *‘ his neighbor ;”’ then 
that he has been unwell, and means to dine for the whole week with his neighbor! Stella 
“was quite right in her previsions. *She saw from’the very first-hint, what was -going to 
happen ; and scented Vanessa in the air.* The rival is at the dean’s feet. The pupil 
and teacher are reading together, and drinking tea together, and going to prayers to- 
gether, and learning Latin together, and conjugating amo, amas, amavi together. The 
“little language’’ is over for poor Stella. By the rule of grammar and the course of 
conjugation, doesn’t amavi come after amo and amas ? 2 
The loves of Cadenus and Vanessat you may peruse in Cadenus’s own poem on 
the subject, and in poor Vanessa’s vehement expostulatory verses and letters to him ; 
she adores him, implores him, admires him, thinks him something god-like, and only 
prays to be admitted to lie at his feet.{ As they are bringing him home from church, 
those divine feet of Doctor Swift’s are found pretty often in Vanessa's parlor. He 
likes to be admired and adored. He finds Miss Vanhomrigh to be a woman of great 


‘\. ... Properly speaking’’—he’goes on, with a calmness which, under the circumstances, is terrible 
—'‘‘she has been dying six months! . . . 

‘* Never was any of her sex born with better gifts of the mind, or who more improved them by reading 

.and conversation. . .. . Allof us who had the happiness of her friendship agreed unanimously, that in 
an afternoon’s or evening's conversation she never failed before we parted of delivering the best thing 
that was said in the company. Some of us have written down several of her sayings, or what the French 
call dons mvts, wherein she excelled beyond belief.”’ 

The specimens on record, however, in the Dean’s paper, called *‘ Bons Mots de Stella,’’ scarcely bear 
out this last part of the panegyric. But the following prove her wit: 

‘“ A gentleman who had been very silly and pert in her company, at last began to grieve at remembering 
the loss of a child lately dead. A bishop sitting by comforted him—that he should be easy, because ‘the 
child was gone to heaven.’ ‘No, my lord,’ said she ; ‘ that is it which most grieves him, because he is sure 
never to see his child there.’ ; 

““ When she was extremely ill, her physician said, ‘ Madam, you are near the bottom of the hill, but we 
will endeavor to get you up again.’ She answered, ‘ Doctor, I fear I shall be out of breath before I get up to 
the top.’ 

‘A very dirty clergyman of her acquaintance, who affected smartness and repartees, was asked by some 
of the company how his nails came to be so dirty. He was at a loss ; but she solved the difficulty by saying, 
‘The Doctor's nails grew dirty by scratching himself.’ 

““ A Quaker apothecary sent her a vial, corked ; it had a broad brim, and a label of paper about its neck. 
"What is that ?’—said she—‘ my apothecary’s son!’ The ridiculous resemblance, and the suddenness of 
the question, set us all a-laughing.’’—Szzft’s Works, Scorr’s Ed. vol. ix. 295-6. 

* ‘Tam so hot and lazy after my morning’s walk, that I loitered at Mrs. Vanhomrigh’s, where my best 
gown and periwig was, and out of mere listlessness dine there, very often ; so 1 did to-day.’’— Fournal to Stella. 

Mrs. Vanhomrigh, ‘‘ Vanessa’s’’ mother, was the widow of a Dutch merchant who held lucrative appoint- 
ments in King William's time. The family settled in London in.1709, and had a house in Bury Street, St. 
een Street made notable by such residents as Swift and Steele ; and, in our own time, Moore aud 

rabbe, 

{ ‘‘ Vanessa was excessively vain. The character given of her by Cadenus is fine painting, but in gen- 
eral fictitious. She was fond of dress ;:impatient to be admired ; very romantic in her turn of mind ; superior, 
in her own opinion, to all her sex ; full of pertness, gaiety, and pride ; not without some agreeable accom- 
plishments, but far from being either beautiful or genteel; . . . happy in the thoughts of being reported 
Swift's concubine, but still aiming and intending to be his wife..",—Lorp ORRERY. : 

¢ ‘‘ You bid me be easy, and you would see me as often as youcould. You had better have said, as 
often as you can get the better of your inclinations so much ; or as often as you remember there was such a 
one in the world. If you continue to treat me as you do, you will not be made uneasy by me long. It is 
impossible to describe what I have suffered since I saw you last : I am sure I could have borne the rack much 
better than those killing, killing words of yours. Sometimes I have resolved to die without seeing you more ; 
but those resolves, to your misfortune, did not last long ; for there is something in human nature that prompts 
one so to find relief in this world I must give way to it, and beg you would see me, and speak kindly to me; 
for I am sure you'd not condemn any one to suffer what I have done, could you but know it. The reason I 
write to you is, because I cannot tell it to you, should I see you ; for when I begin to complain, then you are 
angry, and there is something in your looks so awful that it strikes me dumb. Oh! that you may have but 
so much regard for me Jeft that this complaint may touch your soul with pity. Isay as littie as ever I can; 
aid you but know what I thought, I am sureit would move you to forgive me ;’and’ believe I cannot help 
telling you this and live.’""—Vanessa. (M. 1714.) , ooh eaie 
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taste and spirit, and beauty, and wit, and a fortune too. He sees her every day; he 
does not tell Stella about the business ; until the impetuous Vanessa becomes too fond 
of him, until the doctor is quite frightened by the young woman's ardor, and con- 
founded by her warmth. He wanted to marry neither of them—that I believe was the 
truth ; but if he had not married Stella, Vanessa would have had him in spite of him- 
self. When he went back to Ireland, his Ariadne, not content to remain in her isle, 
pursued the fugitive dean. #In vain he protested, he vowed, he soothed, and bullied : 
the news of the dean’s marrage with Stella at last came to her, and it killed her—she 
died of that passion.* 

And when she died, and Stella heard that Swift had written beautifully regarding 
her, “That doesn’t surprise me,’’ said” Mrs. Stella, ‘‘ for we all know the dean could 
write beautifully about a broomstick.’’ A woman—a true woman! Would you have 
had one of them forgive the other? 

In a note in his biography Scott says that his friend Doctor Tuke, of Dublin, has a 
lock of Stella’s hair, enclosed in a paper by Swift, on which are written, in the dean’s 
hand, the words: ‘‘ Only a woman's hair.’ An instance, says Scott, of the dean’s 
desire to veil his feelings under the mask of cynical indifference. 

See the various notions of critics! Do those words indicate indifference or an at- 
tempt to hide feeling? Did you ever hear or read four words more pathetic ? Only a 
woman's hair ; only love, only fidelity, only purity, innocence, beauty ; only the ten- 
derest heart in the world stricken and wounded, and passed away now out of reach of 
pangs of hope deferred, love insulted, and pitiless desertion ; only that lock of hair 
left; and memory and remorse, for the guilty, lonely wretch, shuddering over the 
grave of his victim. 

And yet to have had so much love, he must have given some. Treasures of wit 
and wisdom, and tenderness, too, must that man have had locked up in the caverns of 
his gloomy heart, and shown fitfully to one or two whom he took in there. But it was 
not good to visit that place. People did not remain there long, and suffered for hav- 


* “Tf we consider Swift’s behavior, so far only as it relates to women, we shall find that he looked upon 
them rather as busts than as whole-figures.’’—ORRERY. 

“You would have smiled to have found his house a constant seraglio of very virtuous women, who 
attended him from morning till night.’’—OrreEry. 

A correspondent of Sir Walter Scott's furnished him with the materials on which to found the following 
interesting passage about Vanessa—after she had retired to cherish her passion in retreat : 

*“ Marley Abbey, near Celbridge, where Miss Vanhomrigh resided is built much in the form of a real 
cloister, especially in its external appearance. An aged man (upward of ninety, by his own account) showed 
the grounds to my correspondent. He was the son of Mrs. Vanhomrigh’s gardener, and used to work with his 
father in the garden when a boy. He remembered the unfortunate Vanessa well; and his account of her 
corresponded with the usual description of her person, especially as to her embonpoint. He said she went sel- 
dom abroad, and saw littlecompany: her constant amusement was reading, or walking in the garden... . 
She avoided company, and was always melancholy, save when Dean Swift was there, and then she seemed 
happy. The garden was to an uncommon degree crowded with laurels. The old man said that when Miss 
Vanhomrigh expected the dean she always planted with her own hand a laurel or two against his arrival. 
He showed her favorite seat, still called “ Vanessa’s bower.’ Three or four trees and some laurels indicate 
the spot. . . . There were two seats and a rude table within the bower, the opening of which commanded 
a view of the Liffey. . . . In this sequestered spot, according to the old gardener’s account, the dean 
and Vanessa used often to sit, with books and writing materials on the table before them.’’—Scort’s Szwi/¢, 
vol. i. pp. 246-7. 

ik he ee But Miss Vanhomrigh, irritated at the situation in which she found herself, determined on 

bringing to a crisis those expectations of a union with the object of her affections—to the hope of which she 

‘had clung amid every vicissitude of his conduct toward her. The most probable bar was his undefined con- 
nection with Mrs, Johnson, which, as it must have been perfectly known to her, had, doubtless, long excited 
her secret jealousy, although only a single hint to that purpose is to be found in their correspondence, and 
that so early as 1713, when she writes to him—then in Ireland—‘ If you are very happy, it is ill-natured of 
you not to tell me so, ercept tis what is inconsistent with mine.’ Her silence and patience under this state of 
uncertainty for no less than eight years, must have been partly owing to her awe for Swift, and partly, per- 
haps, to the weak state of her rival’s health, which, from year to year, seemed to announce speedy dissolu- 
tion, At length, however, Vanessa’s impatience prevailed, and she ventured on the decisive step of writing 
to Mrs. Johnson herself, requesting to know the nature of that connection. Stella, in reply, informed her of 
her marriage with the dean ; and full of the highest resentment against Swift for having given another female 
such a tight in him as Miss Vanhomrigh’s inquiries implied, she sent to him her rival’s letter of interrogation, 
and, without seeing him, or awaiting his reply, retired to the house of Mr. Ford, near Dublin, Every reader 
knows the consequence. Swift, in one of those paroxysms of fury to which he was liable, both from temper 
and disease, rode instantly to Marley Abbey. As he entered the apartment,.the sternness of his countenance, 
which was peculiarly formed to express the fiercer passions, struck the unfortunate Vanessa with such terror 
that she could scarce ask whether he would not sit down. He answered by flinging a letter on the table, 
and, instantly leaving the house, mounted his horse, and returned to Dublin. When Vanessa opened the 
packet, she only found her own letter to Stella. It was her death-warrant. She sunk at once under the dis- 
appointment of the delayed yet cherished hopes which had so long sickened her heart, and beneath the 
unrestrained wrath of him: for-whose sake she-had indulged them. How long-she survived this last interview 
is uncertain, but the time does not seem to have exceeded a few weeks.’’—Scort. 
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ing been there.* He shrank away from all affections sooner or later. Stella and Va- 
nessa both died near him, and away from him. He had not heart enough to see them 
die. He broke from his fastest friend, Sheridan ; he slunk away from his fondest ad- 
mirer, Pope. His laugh jars on one’s ear after seven score years. He was always 
alone—alone and gnashing in the dark 


ness, except when Stella’s sweet smile came and 
shone upon him. When that went, silence and utte 


r night closed over him. An im- 
mense genius: an awful downfalland ruin. So great a man 


u he seems to me that think- 
ing of him is like thinking of an empire falling. We have other great names to men- 
tion—none, I think, however, so great or So gloomy. 
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* “OM, Swift est Rabelais dans son bon sens, et vivant en bonne compagnie. Il n’a pas, a la vérité, la 
le choix, le bon gotit qui manquent a notre curé de Meu- 


gaité du premier, mais il a toute Ja finesse, la raison, 
don. Ses vers sont d’un gotit singulier, et presque inimitable ; la bonne plaisanterie est son partage en vers 
et en prose ; mais pour le bien entendre il faut faire un petit voyage dans son pays.’’—VOLTAIRE ; Lettres sur 


les Anglaise, Let, 22. 


CONGREVE-“AND ADDISON. 


GREAT number of years ago, before the passing of 
the Reform Bill, there existed at Cambridge a certain 
debating club, called the ‘‘ Union ;’’ and I remember 
that there was a tradition among the undergraduates 
who frequented that renowned school of oratory, that 
the great leaders of the opposition and government had 
their eyes upon the University Debating Club, and that 
if a man distinguished himself there he ran some chance 
of being returned to parliament as a great nobleman’s 
nominee. So Jones of John’s, or Thomson of Trinity, 
would rise in their might, and draping themselves in 
their gowns, rally round the monarchy, or hurl de- 
fiance at priests and kings, with the majesty of Pitt or 
the fire of Mirabeau, fancying all the while that the 
great nobleman’s emissary was listening to the debate 
from the back benches, where he was sitting with the 
family seat in his pocket. Indeed, the legend said that 
one or two young Cambridge men, orators of the 
““Union,”’ were actually caught up thence, and carried 
down to Cornwall or old Sarum, and so ints parlia- 
ment. And many a young fellow deserted the jogtrot University curriculum, to hang 
on in the dust behind the fervid wheels of the parliamentary chariot. 

Where, I have often wondered, were the sons of peers and members of parliament 
in Anne’s and George’s time? Were they all in the army or hunting in the country, or 
boxing the watch? How was it that the young gentlemen from the university got 
such a prodigious number of places? A lad composed a neat copy of verses at Christ- 
church or Trinity, in which the death of a great personage was bemoaned, the French 
king assailed, the Dutch or Prince Eugene complimented, or the reverse ; and the party 
in power was presently to provide for the young poet ; and a commissionership, or a 
post in the stamps, or the secretaryship of an embassy, or a clerkship in-the treasury, 
came into the bard’s possession. A wonderful fruit-bearing rod was that of Busby’s. 
What have men of letters got in ovr time? Think, not only of Swift, a king fit to rule 
in any time or empire—but Addison, Steele, Prior, Tickell, Congreve, John Gay, John 
Dennis, and many others, who got public employment, and pretty little pickings out of 
the public purse.* The wits of whose names we shall treat in this lecture and two. fol- 
lowing, all (save one) touched the king’s coin, and had, at some period of their lives- 
a happy quarter-day coming round for them. 

They all began at school or college in the regular way, producing panegyrics upon 
public characters, what were called odes upon public events, battles, sieges, court mar- 


* The following is a conspectus of them : k Pa 

Apptson.—Commissioner of Appeals ; Under Secretary of State ; Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ir 
land ; Keeper ot the Records in Ireland ; Lord of Trade ; and one of the Principal Secretaries 
of State, successively. 

STEELE.—Comissioner of the Stamp Office ; Surveyor of the Royal Stables at Hampton Court ; and Gov- 
ernor of the Royal Company of Comedians ; Commissioner of *‘ Forfeited Estates in Scotland.” 

Prior.—Secretary to the Embassy at the Hague ; Gentleman of the Bed-chamber to King William ; Secre- 
tary to the Embassy in France ; Under Secretary of State ; Ambassador to France. 

TIcKELL.—Under Secretary of State ; Secretary to the Lords Justices of Ireland. ‘ 

CoNGREVE. —Commissioner for licensing Hackney Coaches ; Commissioner for Wine Licences ; place in the 
Pipe Office ; post in the Custom House ; Secretary of Jamaica. 

Gay.—Secretary to the Earl of Clarendon (when Ambassador to Hanover). 

Joun Dennis.—A place in the Custom House. ay “ 

‘En Angleterre . . . les lettres sont plus en honneur qu’ici.”,.—VOLTAIRE: Lettres sur les Anglats. 
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riages, and deaths, in which the gods of Olympus and the tragic muse were fatigued 
with invocations, according to the fashion of the time in France and in England. 
‘‘ Mid us, Mars, Bacchus, Apollo,’’ cried Addison, or Congreve, singing of William or 
Marlborough, ‘‘ Accourez, chastes nymphes du Permesse,’’ says Boileau, celebrating the 
grand monarch. ‘‘ Des sons gue ma lyre enfante marquez-en bien la cadence, ¢f vous, vents, 
faites silence ! je vais parler de Lous !” Schoolboys’ themes and foundation exercises are 
the only relics left now of this scholastic fashion. The Olympians are left quite undis- 
turbed in their mountain. What man of note, what contributor to the poetry of a 
country newspaper, would now think of writing a congratulatory ode on the birth of 
the heir to a dukedom, or the marriage of a nobleman? In the past century the young 
gentlemen of the universities all exercised themselves at these queer compositions ; and 
some got fame, and some gained patrons and places for life, and many more took noth- 
ing by these efforts of what they were pleased to call their muses. ; 

William Congreve's* Pindaric Odes are still to be found in ‘‘ Johnson’s Poets, 
that now unfrequented poets’-corner, in which so many forgotten big-wigs have a 
niche ; but though he was also voted to be one of the greatest tragic poets of any ‘lay, 
it was Congreve’s wit and humor which first recommended him to courtly fortune. 
And it is recorded that his first play, the ‘‘ Old Bachelor,’’ brought our author to the 
notice of that great patron of English muses, Charles Montague Lord Halifax—who, 
being desirous to place so eminent a wit in a state of ease and tranquillity, instantly 
made him one of the commissioners for licensing hackney-coaches, bestowed on him 
soon after a place in the Pipe Office, and likewise a post in the Custom House of the 
value of £600. 

A commissionership of hackney-coaches—a post in the Custom House—a place in 
the Pipe Office, andall for writing a comedy ! Doesn’t it sound like a fable, that place 
in the Pipe Office ?+ ‘‘4h, Vheureux temps que celui de ces fables ’’ Men of letters there 
still be ; but I doubt whether any pipe offices are left. The public has smoked them 
long ago. 

Words, like men, pass current for a while with the public, and being known every- 
where abroad, at length take their places in society ; so even the most secluded and 
refined ladies here present will have heard the phrase from their sons or brothers at 
school, and will permit me to call William Congreve, Esquire, the most eminent literary 
‘“swell’’ of his age. In my copy of ‘‘ Johnson’s Lives’’ Congreve’s wig is the tallest, 
and put on with the jauntiest air of all the laurélled worthies. ‘*T am the great Mr. 
Congreve,’’ he seems to say, looking out from his voluminous curls. People called 
him the great Mr. Congreve.{ From the beginning of his career until the end every- 
body admired him. Having got his education in Ireland, at the same school and col- 
lege with Swift, he came to live in the Middle Temple, London, where he luckily 
bestowed no attention to the law ; but splendidly frequented the coffee-houses and the- 
atres, and appeared in the side-box, the tavern, the Piazza, and the Mall, brilliant, 
beautiful, and victorious from the first. The great Mr. Dryden§ declared that he was 


* He was the son of Colonel William Congreve, and grandson of Richard Congreve, Esq., of Congreve 
and Stretton in Staffordshire—a very ancient family. 

+ ** Pipe.—Pipa, in law, is a roll in the Exchequer, called also the great roll, 

‘* Pipe Ojice is an office in which a person called the Clerk of the Pipe makes out leases of crown lands, 
by warrant from the Lord Treasurer, or Commissioners of the Treasury, or Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

‘* Clerk of the Pipe makes up all accounts of sheriffs, etc.’-—RrES: Cycloped. Art. PIPE. 

“Pipe Office. Spelman thinks so called, because the papers were kept in a large pipe or cask. 

“«* These be at last brought into that office of Her Majesty’s Exchequer, which we, by a metaphor, do 
call the pife . . . because the whole receipt is finally conveyed into it by means of divers small pipes or 
quills.’ —BACON : The Office of Alienations.”’ 

[We are indebted to Richardson’s Dictionary for this fragment of erudition. Buta modern man of letters” 
can know little on these points—by experience. | ; 

+ ‘‘It has been observed that no change of ministers affected him in the least ; nor was he ever removed 
from any post that was given to him, except to a better. His place in the Custom House, and his office of 
Secretary in Jamaica, are said to have brought him in upward of twelve hundred a year.’”’—Biog. Brit., Art. 
CONGREVE. 

& Dryden addressed his ‘‘ twelfth epistle’’ to ‘‘ My dear friend, Mr. Congreve,’ on his comedy called the 
Double Dealer, in which he says : 


“* Great Jonson did by strength of judgment please ; 
Yet, doubling Fletcher’s force, he wants his ease. 
In differing talents both adorned their age : 
One for thé study, t’other for the stage. 
But both to Congreve justly shall submit, ; 
One match’d in judgment, both o’ermatched in wit, © 
In him all beauties of this age we see,”’ etc., etc. 


The Dowble Dealer, however, was not so palpable a hit as the O/d Bachelor, but, at first, met wit 
The critics having fallen foul of it, our “*Swell’’ applied the scourge to that presumptuous bi 
** Epistle Dedicatory”’ to the “‘ Pi~ht Honorable Charles Montague.” : ; 
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equal to Shakespeare, and bequeathed to him his own undisputed poetical crown—and 
writes of him : ‘‘ Mr, Congreve has done me the favor to review the ‘ Aineis,’ and com- 
pare my version with the original. I shall never be ashamed to own that this excellent 
young man has showed me 
many faults which I have 
endeavored to correct.” 

The ‘‘ excellent young 
man’’ was but three or 
four and twenty when the 
great Dryden thus spoke 
of him; the greatest liter- 
ary chief in England, the 
veteran field - marshal of 
letters, himself the marked 
man of all Europe, and the 
centre of a school of wits 
who daily gathered round 
his chair and tobacco pipe 
at Will’s. Pope dedicated 
his. -* Hiad.’’-to.. him :* 
Swift, Addison, Steele, all 
acknowledge Congreve's 
rank, and lavish compli- 
ments upon him. Voltaire 
went to wait upon him as 
on one of the representa- 
tives of literature; and the 
man who scarce praises any 
other living person—who 
flung abuse at Pope, and 
_ Swift, and Steele, and Ad- 

dison—the Grub _ Street 
Timon, old John Dennis,+ 
was hat in hand to Mr. 
Congreve; and said that 
when he retire1 from the 
stage, comedy went with 
him, 

Nor was he less victo- 
rious elsewhere. He was 
admired in the drawing- 
rooms as well as the coffee- 
houses ; as much beloved : 
in the side-box as on the stage. He loved, and conquered, and jilted the beautiful 
Bracegirdle,{ the heroine of all his plays, the favorite of all the town of her day ; and 


oe eh 
SWAN BY 


“IT was conscious,’’ said he, ‘‘ where a true critic might have put me upon my defence. I was prepared 
for the attack, . . . but I have not heard anything said sufficient to provoke an answer.”’ 

He goes on: 

“* But there is one thing at which I am more concerned than all the false criticisms that are made upon me; 
and that is, some of the ladies are offended. Iam heartily sorry for it; for I declare, I would rather dis- 
oblige all the critics in the world than one of the fair sex. They are concerned that I have represented some 
women vicious and affected. How can [help it? It is the business of a comic poet to paint the vices and 
follies of human kind. . . . I should be very glad of an opportunity to make my compliments to those 
ladies who are offended. But they can no more expect it in a comedy, than ¢o be tickled by a surgeon when he 
is letting their blood,” ; , 

* “Instead of endeavoring to raise a vain monument to myself, Jet me leave behind me a memorial of 
my friendship with one of the most valuable men as well as finest writers of my age and country—one who 
has tried, and knows by his own experience, how hard an undertaking it is to du justice to Homer—and one 
who, I am sure, seriously rejoices with me at the period of my labors. To kim, therefore, having brought 
this long work to a conclusion, I desire to dedicate it, and to have the honor and satisfaction of placing 
together in this manner the names of Mr. Congreve and of—A. Popr.’’—Postscript to Translation of the Iliad 
of Homer. Mar. 25, 1720. - : y 

+ “‘ When asked why he listened to the praises of Dennis, he said he had much rather be flattered than 
abused. Swift had a particular friendship for our author, and generously took him under his protection in his 
high authoritative manner.’’—Tuos. Davies: Dramatic Miscellanies, ; \ ; 

“ Congreve was very intimate for years with Mrs. Bracegirdle, and lived in the same street, his house 
= eho his acquaintance with the young Duchess of Marlborough. He then quitted that house. 


owed me a diamond necklace (which Lady Di. used afterward to wear) that cost seven thou- 
id was purchased with the money Congreve left her. How much better would it have been 
it to poor Mrs. Bracegirdle.—Dr. Younc.  Spence’s Anecdotes. 
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the Duchess of Marlborough, Marlborough’s daughter, had such an admiration of him, 
that when he died she had an ivory figure made to imitate him,* and a large wax doll, 
with gouty feet, to be dressed just as the great Congreve’s gouty feet were dressed in 
his great lifetime. He saved some money by his Pipe Office, and his Custom House 
office, and his Hackney Coach office, and nobly left it, not to Bracegirdle, who wanted 
it,t but to the Duchess of Marlborough, who didn’t.{ ' 

How can I introduce to you that merry and shameless comic muse who won him 
such a reputation? Nell Gywnn’s servant fought the other footman for having called 
his mistress a bad name; and in like manner, and with pretty like epithets, Jeremy 
Collier attacked that godless, reckless Jezebel, the English comedy of his time, and 
called her what Nell Gwynn’s man’s fellow-servants called Nell Gwynn’s man’s mis- 
tress, The servants of the theatre, Dryden, Congreve,§ and others, defended them- 
selves with the same success, and for the same cause which set Nell’s lackey fighting. 
She was a disreputable, daring, laughing, painted French baggage, that comic inuse. 
She came over from the continent with Charles (who chose many more of his female 
friends there) at the Restoration—a wild, dishevelled Lais, with eyes bright with wit 
and wine—a saucy court favorite that sat at the king’s knees, and laughed in his face, 
and when she showed her bold cheeks at her chariot-window, had some of the noblest 
and most famous people of the land bowing round her wheel. She was kind and popu- 
lar enough, that daring comedy, that audacious poor Nell: she was gay and generous, 
kind, frank, as such people can afford to be : and the men who lived with her and 
laughed with her, took her pay and drank her wine, turned out when the Puritans 
hooted her, to fight and defend her But the jade was indefensible, and it is pretty 
certain her servants knew it. 

There is life and death going on in everything: truth and lies always at battle. 
Pleasure is always warring against self-restraint. Doubt is always crying Psha! and 
sneering. A man in life, a humorist, in writing about life, sways over to one principle 
or the other, and laughs with the reverence for right and the love of truth in his heart 
or laughs at these from the other side. Didn't I tell you that dancing was a serious 
business to Harlequin? I have read two or three of Congreve's plays over before 
speaking of him ; and my feelings were rather like those, which I dare say most of us 
here have had, at Pompeii, looking at Sallust’s house and the relics of an orgy; a 
dried wine-jar or two, a charred supper-table, the breast of a dancing-girl pressed 
against the ashes, the laughing skull of a jester: a perfect stillness round about, as 
the cicerone twangs his moral, and the blue sky shines calmly over the ruin. The Con- 
greve muse is dead, and her song choked in Time’s ashes. We gaze at the skeleton, 
and wonder at the life which once revelled in its mad veins. We take the skull up and 
muse over the frolic and daring, the wit, scorn, passion, hope, desire, with which that 


* ‘A glass was put in the hand of the statue, which was supposed to bow to her Grace and to nod in 
approbation of what she spoke to it.”’—THos. Davis: Dramatic Miscellanies. 

+ The sum Congreve left Mrs, Bracegirdle was £ 200, as is said in the “ Dramatic Miscellanies’’ of Tom 
Davies ; where are some particulars about this charming actress and beautiful woman. 

She had a ‘' lively aspect,’’ says Tom, on the authority of Cibber, and *“ such a glow of health and cheer- 
fulness in her countenance, as inspired everybody with desire.’’ ‘‘ Scarce an audience saw her that were not 
half ot them her lovers.’’ 

Congreve and Rowe courted her in the persons of their lovers. ‘‘In Tamerlane, Rowe courted her 
Selima, in the person of Axalla; . . . Congreve insinuated his addresses in his Valentine to her An- 
gelica, in Love for Love ; in his Osmyn to her Almena, in the Mourning Bride ; and, lastly, in his Mirabel to 
her Millamant, in the Way of the World, Mirabel, the fine gentleman of the play, is, I believe, not very dis- 
tant from the real character of Congreve.’’—Dvramatic A/iscellanies, vol. iii. 1784. 

She retired from the stage when Mrs, Oldfield began to be:the public favorite. She died in 1748, in the 
eighty-fifth year of her age. SAL) 

Johnson calls his legacy the “‘ accumulation of attent ve parsimony which,’’ he continues, “‘ though to ~ 
her (the Duchess) superfluous and useless, might have givcn great assistance to the ancient family from which 
he pantie at that time, by the imprudence of his rélation, reduced to difficulties and distress.’’—Zives of 
the Poets. 

§ He replied to Collier, in the pamphlet called ‘' Amendments of Mr. Collier's False and Imperfect Cita- 
tions,’ etc. A specimen or two are subjoined : ; 

‘“The greater part of these examples which he has produced are only demonstrations of his own im- 
purity : they only savor of his utterance, and were sweet enough till tainted by his breath. 

‘‘ Where the expression is unblameable in its own pure and genuine signification, he enters into it, him- 
self, like the evil spirit ; he possesses the innocent phrase, and makes it bellow forth his own blasphemies 

‘¢T£ I do not return him civilities in calling him names, it is because I am not very well versed in his 
ign Susie: ... I will only call him Mr. Collier, and that I will call him as often as I think he shall — 

eserve it. 

‘The corruption of a rotten divine is the generation of a sour critic,”’ 

‘‘ Congreve,’’ says Doctor Johnson, ‘‘ a very young man, elated with success, and impatient of 
assumed an uir of confidence and security. . . . The dispute was ‘protracted through ten e - 
last comedy grew more modest, and Collier lived to see the reward of his labors in the cefomete 
theatre.”"—Life of Congreve. oide 
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empty bowl once fermented. We think of the glances that allured, the tears that 
melted, of the bright eyes that shone in those vacant sockets ; and of lips whispering 
love, and cheeks dimpling with smiles, that Gnce covered yon ghastly yellow frame- 
work. They used to call those teeth pearls once. See, there's the cup she drank 
from, the gold-chain she wore on her neck, the vase which held the rouge for her 
cheeks, her looking-glass, and the harp she used to dance to, Instead of a feast we find 
a gravestone, and in place of a mistress, a few bones ! 

Reading in these plays now, is like shutting your ears and looking at people danc- 
ing. What does it mean? the measures, the grimaces, the bowing, shuffling and re- 
treating, the cavalier seul advancing upon those ladies—those ladies and men twirling 
round at the end in a mad galop after which everybody bows and the quaint rite is cel- 
ebrated. Without the music we can’t understand that comic dance of the last century 
—its strange gravity and gaiety, its decorum or its indecorum. It has a jargon of its 
own quite unlike life ; a sort of moral of its own quite unlike life too. I’m afraid it’s 
a heathen mystery, symbolizing a pagan doctrine ; protesting—as the Pompeians very 
likely were, assembled at their theatre and laughing at their games ; as Sallust and his 
friends, and their mistresses, protested, crowned with flowers, with cups in their hands 
—against the new, hard, ascetic, pleasure-hating dectrine whose gaunt disciples, lately 
passed over from the Asian shores of the Mediterranean, were for breaking the fair 
images of Venus and flinging the altars of Bacchus down. 

I fancy poor Congreve’s theatre is a temple of pagan delights, and mysteries not 
permitted except among heathens. I fear the theatre carries down that ancient tradi- 
tion and worship, as masons have carried their secret signs and rites from temple to 
temple. When the libertine hero carries off the beauty in the play, and the dotard is 
laughed to scorn for having the young wife ; in the ballad when the poet bids his mis- 
tress to gather roses while she may, and warns her that old Time is still a-flying ; 
in the ballet, when honest Corydon courts Phillis under the treillage of the pasteboard 
cottage, and leers at her over the head of grandpapa in red stockings, who is oppor- 
tunely asleep ; and when seduced by the invitations of the rosy youth she comes for- 
ward to the footlights, and they perform on each other’s tiptoes that fas which you all 
know, and which is only interrupted by old grandpapa awakimg from his dose at the 
pasteboard chalet (whither he returns to take another nap in case the young people get 
an encore) ; when Harlequin, splendid in youth, strength, and agility, arrayed in gold 
and a thousand colors, springs over the heads of countless perils, leaps down the throat 
of bewildered giants, and, dauntless and splendid, dances danger down; when Mr. 
Punch, that godless old rebel, breaks every law and laughs at it with odious triumph, 
outwits his lawyer, bullies the beadle, knocks his wife about the head, and hangs the 
hangman—don’t you see in the comedy, in the song, in the dance, in the ragged little 
Punch’s puppet-show—the pagan protest? Doesn't it seem as if Life puts in its plea 
and sings its comment? Look how the lovers walk and hold each other’s hands and | 
whisper! Sings the chorus—‘‘ There is nothing like love, there is nothing like youth, 
there is nothing like beauty of your springtime. Look! how old age tries to meddle 
with merry sport! Beat him with his own crutch, the wrinkled old dotard! There is. 
nothing like youth, there is nothing like beauty, there is nothing like strength. 
Strength and valor win beauty and youth. Be brave and conquer. Be young and 
happy. Enjoy, enjoy, enjoy! Would you know the Segreto per esser felice? Here it is, 
in a smiling mistress and a cup of Falernian.’’ As the boy tosses the cup and sings his 
song—hark ! what is that chaunt coming nearer and nearer? What is that dirge which 
aw? disturb us? The lights of the festival burn dim—the cheeks turn pale—the voice 
quavers—and the cup drops on the floor. Who’s there? Death and Fate are at the 
gate, and they w7// come in. : ; 

Congreve’s comic feast flares with lights, and round the table, emptying their 
flaming bowls of drink, and exchanging the wildest jests and ribaldry, sit men and 
women, waited on by rascally valets and attendants as dissolute as their mistresses— 
perhaps the very worst company in the world. There doesn’t seem to be a pretence of 
morals. At the head of the table sits Mirabel or Belmour (dressed in the French 
fashion and waited on by English imitators of Scapin and Frontin). Their calling is 
to be irresistible, and to conquer everywhere. Like the heroes of the chivalry story, » 
whose long-winded loves and combats they were sending out of fashion, they are always 
splendid and triumphant—overcome all dangers, vanquish all enemies, and win the 
beauty at the end. Fathers, husbands, usurers are the foes these champions contend 
with. They are merciless in old age, invariably, and an old man plays the part in the 
dramas which the wicked enchanter or the great blundering giant performs in the 
chiv alry tales, who threatens and grumbles and resists-—a huge stupid obstacle always 
by the knight. It is an old man with a money-box ; Sir Belmour his son or 


+ 
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nephew spends his money and laughs at him. It is an old man with a young wife 
whom he locks up; Sir Mirabel robs him of his wife, trips up his gouty old heels and 
leaves the old hunks. The old fool, what business has he to hoard his money, or to 
lock up blushing eighteen ? Money is for youth, love is for youth, away with the old 
people. When Millamant is sixty, having of course divorced the first Lady Millamant, 
and married his friend Doricourt’s granddaughter out of the nursery—it will be his 
turn; and young Belmour will make a fool of him. All this pretty morality you have 
in the comedies of William Congreve, Esq. They are full of wit. Such manners as 
he observes, he observes with great humor ; but ah! it’s a weary feast, that banquet of 
wit where no love is. It palls very soon ; sad indigestions follow it and lonely blank 


headaches in the morning. t ‘ ( 
I can’t pretend to quote scenes from the splendid Congreve s plays*—which are 


* The scene of Valentine’s pretended madness in Love for Love is a splendid specimen of Congreve’s 
daring manner : 

‘° S-andal.—And have you given your master a hint of their plot upon him ? 

“« Jeremy.—Ves, sir, he says he’ll favor it, and mistake her for Angelica. 

“« “Scandal.—It may make us sport. 

‘« Roresight.—Mercy on us ! 

“ Valentine. —Hush—interrupt me not—I’ll whisper predictions to thee, and thou shalt prophesie ; I am 
truth, and can teach thy tongue a new trick—I have told thee what’s passed—now I'll tell what’s to come. 
Dost thou know what will happen to-morrow? Answer me not—for I will tell thee. To-morrow knaves will 
thrive thro’ craft, and fools thro’ fortune ; and honesty will go as it did, frost-nipt in a summer suit. Ask me 
questions concerning to-morrow. 

« Scandal.—Ask him, Mr. Foresight. 

“ Foresight.—Pray what will be done at court? 

“ Valentine. —Scandal will tell you ; I am truth, I never come there. 

“* Foresight.—In the city? ; 

“* Valentine.—Oh, prayers will be said in empty churches at the usual hours. Yet you will see such zeal- 
ous faces behind counters as if religion were to be sold in every shop. Oh, things will go methodically in 
the city, the clocks will strike twelve at noon, and the horn’d herd buzz in the Exchange at two. Husbands 
and wives will drive distinct trades, and care and pleasure separately occupy the family. Coffee-houses will 
be full of smoke and stratagem. And the cropt ’prentice that sweeps his master’s shop in the morning, may, 
ten to one, dirty his sheets before night. But there are two things, that you will see very strange; which 
are, wanton wives with their legs at liberty, and tame cuckolds with chains about their necks. But hold, 
{ must examine yon before I go further ; you look suspiciously. Are you a husband ? 5 

“ Foresight.—I am married. ¢ 

_“ Valentine.—Poor creature! Is your wife of Covent Garden Parish ? * 

“* Foresight.—No ; St. Martin's-in-the-Fields. 

‘* Valentine.—Alas ! poor man! his eyes are sunk, and his hands shrivelled ; his legs dwindled, and his 
back bow’d. Pray, pray for ametamorphosis—change thy shape, and shake off age ; get thee Medea’s kettle 
and be boiled anew ; come forth with lab’ring callous hands, and chine of steel, and Atlas’ shoulders. Let 

_ Taliacotius trim the calves of twenty chairmen, and make thee pedestals to stand erect upon, and look matri- 
aeeey in the face. Ha, ha, ha! That a man should have a stomach to a wedding-supper, when the pidgeons 
yught rather to be laid to his feet! Ha, ha, ha! ' 
 ** Foresight. —His frenzy is very high now, Mr. Scandal. 
er xz ‘* Scandal.—lI believe it is a spring-tide. 
“* Foresight.—Very likely—truly ; you understand these matters. Mr. Scandal, I shall be very glad to 
confer with you about these things he has uttered. His sayings are very mysterious and hieroglyphical. 

‘* Valentine.—Oh! why would Angelica be absent from my eyes so long? ' 

“* Yeremy.—She’s here, sir. , 

“* Mrs. Foresight.—Now, sister ! 

“* Mrs. Frail.—O Lord! what must I say ? 

“ Scandal.—Humor him, madam, by all means. 

“ Valentine.-—Where is she? Oh! I see her: she comes, like riches, health, and liberty at once, to a 
despairing, starving, and abandoned wretch. Oh—welcome, welcome ! 

“* Mrs. Frail.—How d’ye, sir? Can I serve you? 

“ Valentine.—Hark’ee—I have a secret to tell you. Endymion and the moon shall meet us on. Mount 
Latmos, and we ll be married in the dead of night. But say nota word. Aymen shall put his torch into a 
dark lanthorn, that it may be secret ; and Juno shall give her peacock poppy-water, that he may fold his ogling 
tail; and Argus’s hundred eyes be shut—ha ! Nobody shall know, but Jeremy. 

“ Mrs. frail.—No, no ; we’ll keep it secret ! it shall be done presently. 

‘« Valentine.—The sooner the better. Jeremy, come hither—closer—that none may overhear us. _ Jer- 
emy, I can tell you news: Angelica is turned nun, and I am turning friar, and yet we’ll marry one another in 
spite of the Pope. Get me a cowl and beads, that I may play my part ; for she’ll meet me two hours hence 
in black and white, and a long veil to cover the project, and we won't see one another's faces till we have 
done something to be ashamed of, and then we’ll blush once forall.a ais ‘ 


“* Enter TATTLE, 
“« Tattle—Do you know me, Valentiae ? : 
“* Valentine. —V¥ ou !|—who are you? No, I hope not. 
‘“« Tattle.—\ am Jack Tattle, your friend. x 
“* Valentine.—My friend! What todo? Iamno married man, and thou canst not lye with my wife ; 


I am very poor, and thou canst not borrow money of me. Then, what employment have I fora friend? 
‘ Tattle.—Hah } A good open speaker, and not to be trusted with a secret. » a ae 
‘« Angelica,—Do you know me, Valentine ?. 9h ETO 
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undeniably bright, witty, and daring—any more than I could ask you to hear the dia- 
logue of a witty bargeman and a brilliant fishwoman exchanging compliments at Bil- 
lingsgate ; but some of his verses—they were among the most famous lyrics of the time, 
and pronounced equal to Horace by his contem»poraries—may give an idea of his power, 
of his grace, of his daring manner, his magnificence in compliment, and his polished 
sarcasm. He writes as if he was so accustomed to conquer that he has a poor opinion 


of his victims. Nothing’s new except their faces, says he : ‘‘ every woman is the same.”’ 
He says this in his first comedy, which he wrote languidly* in illness, when he was an 
‘“excellent young man.’’ Richelieu at eighty could have hardly said a more excellent 
thing. 


When he advances to make one of his conquests, it is with a splendid gallantry, in 
full uniform and with the fiddles playing, like Grammont’s French dandies attacking 
the breach of Lerida. ‘ 

‘* Cease, cease to ask her name,’’ he writes of a young lady at the Wells at Tun- 
bridge, whom he salutes with a magnificent compliment— 


“* Cease, cease to ask her name, 
The crowned Muse’s noblest theme, 
Whose glory by immortal fame 
Shall only sounded be. 
But if you long to know, 
Then look round yonder dazzling row : 
Who most does like an angel show, 
You may be sure ’tis she.”’ 


** Valentine. —Oh, very well. 

** Angelica.—Who am 1? 

“ Valentine.—You’re a woman, one to whom Heaven gave beauty when it grafted roses on a brier. 
You are the reflection of Heaven in a pond ; and he that leaps at you is sunk. You are all white—a sheet of 
spotless paper—when you first are born ; but you are to be scrawled and blotted by every goose’s quill. I 
know you ; for I loved a woman, and loved her so long that I found out a strange thing : I found out what a 
wornan was good for. 

** Tattle.—-Ay | pr’ythee, what’s that ? ° 

“* Valentine.—Why, to keep a secret. 

“ Tattle —O Lord ! 

“ Valentine.—Oh, exceeding good to keep a secret ; for, though she should tell, yet she is not to be 
believed. 

‘* Tattle—Hah! Good again, faith. 

“* Valentine.—I would have musick. Sing me the song that I like.’,-—ConcGreve: Love for Love. 


There is a Mrs. Nickleby, of the year 1700, in Congreve’s comedy of Zhe Double Dealer, in whose char- 
acter the author introduces some wonderful traits of roguish satire. She is practised on by the gallants of the 
play, and no more knows how to resist them than any of the ladies above quoted could resist Congreve. 

‘* Lady Plyant.—Oh ! reflect upon the horror of your conduct! Offering to pervert me” [the joke is that 

ethe gentleman is pressing the lady for her daughter’s hand, not for her own|—“‘ perverting me from the road 
of virtue, in which I have trod thus long, and never made one trip—not one faux pas. Oh, consider it : what 
would you have to answer for, if you should provoke metofrailty! Alas! humanity is feeble, heaven knows ! 
Very feeble, and unable to support itself. 

“ Mellefont.—Where am 1?_ Is it day? and am I awake? Madam— 

“ Lady Plyant.—O Lord, ask me the question! I swear I'll deny it—therefore don’t ask me; nay, you 
shant ask me, I swear I'll deny it. O Gemini, you have brought all the blood into my face; I warrant 
I am as red as a turkey-cock. O fie, cousin Mellefont! 

“* Melle font,—Nay, madam, hear me ; I mean— 

“ Lady Plyant.—Hear you? No, no; I'll deny you first, and hear you afterward. For one does not 
know how one’s mind may change upon hearing—-hearing is one of the senses, and all the senses are fallible. 
I won’t trust my honor, I assure you ; my honor is infallible and uncomatable. 

“« Metlefont.—F or heaven’s sake, madam— ; 

“‘ Lady Plyant.—Oh, name it no more. Bless me, how can you talk of heaven, ana have so much wick- 
edness in your heart? May be, you don’t think it a sin. They say some of you gentlemen don’t think it a 
sin ; but still, my bonor, if it were no sin— But, then, to marry my daughter for the convenience of fre- 
quent opportunities—I’ll never consent to that : as sure as can be, I'll break the match. 

“ Melle font.—Death and amazement ! Madam, upon my knees— ; 

“ Lady Plyant.—Nay, na, rise up! come, you shall see my good nature. I know love is powerful, and 
nobody can help his passion. ’Tis not your fault ; nor I swear, it is not mine. How can I help it, if 1 have 
charms? And how can you help it, if you are made a captive ? I swear it is pity it should be a fault ; but, 
my honor. Well, but your honor, too—but the sin! Well, but the necessity. O Lord, here’s somebody 
coming. I dare not stay. Well, you must consider of your crime ; and strive as much as can be against 
it—strive, be sure ; but don’t be melancholick—don’t despair ; but never think that I’ll grant you anything. 
O Lord, no; but be sure you lay aside all thoughts of the marriage, for though I know you don t love 
Cynthia, only as a blind to your passion for me—yet it will make me jealous. 0 Lord, what did I say? 
Jealous! No, no, I can’t be jealous ; for I must not love you. Therefore, don’t hope ; but don’t despair 
neither. Oh, they’re coming ; I must fly.” — The Double Dealer: Act 2, sc. v. page 156. . 

* “There seems to be a strange affectation in authors of appearing to have done everything by chance. 
The Old Bachelor was written for amusement in the languor of convalescence. Yet it is apparently composed 
with great elaborateness of dialogue and incessant ambition of wit.’’—JoHNson: Lives of the Poets. 
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Here are lines about another beauty, who perhaps was not so well pleased at the poet's 
manner of celebrating her : 


‘‘ When Lesbia first I saw, so heavenly fair, ‘« But soon as e’er the beauteous idiot spoke, 
With eyes so bright and with that awful air, Forth from her coral lips such folly broke ; 
I thought my heart which durst so high aspire Like balm the trickling nonsense heal’d my wound, 
As bold as his who snatched celestial fire. And what her eyes enthralled, her tongue unbound.” 


Amoret is a cleverer woman than the lovely Lesbia, but the poet does not seem to re- 
spect one much more than the other ; and describes both with exquisite satirical humor : 


“Fair Amoret is gone astray : ‘‘ With skill her eyes dart every glance, 
Pursue and seek her every lover. Yet change so soon you'd ne’er suspect them ; 
I'll tell the signs by which you may » For she’d persuade they wound by chance, 
The wandering shepherdess discover. Though certain aim and art direct them. 
‘* Coquet and coy at once her air, ‘* She likes herself, yet others hates 
Both studied, though both seem neglected. For that which in herself she prizes ; 
Careless she is with artful care, And, while she laughs at them, forgets 
Affecting to seem unaffected. She is the thing that she despises.’’ 


What could Amoret have done to bring down such shafts of ridicule upon her? Could | 
shé have resisted the irresistible Mr. Congreve? Could anybody ? Could Sabina, 
when she woke and heard such a bard singing under her window? “‘See,’’ he writes, 


““ See ! see, she wakes—Sabina wakes ! 
And now the sun begins to rise. 
Less glorious is the morn, that breaks 
From his bright beams, than her fair eyes. 
With light united, day they give ; 
But different fates ere night fulfil : 
How many by his warmth will live ! 
How many will her coldness kill !’’ 


Are you melted ? Don’t you think him a divine man? If not touched by the bril- 
liant Sabina, hear the devout Selinda : 


‘“ Pious Selinda goes to prayers, 

If I but ask the favor ; 

And yet the tender fool’s in tears, 
When she believes I’ll leave her : 

Would I were free from this restraint, 
Or else had hopes to win her: 

Would she could make of me a saint, 
Or I of her a sinner !”’ 


What a conquering air there is about these! What an irresistible Mr. Congreve it 
is! Sinner! of course he will be a sinner, the delightful rascal! Win her! of course 
he will win her, the victorious rogue! He knows he will ; he must—with such a grace, 
with such a fashion, with such a splendid embroidered suit. You see him with red- 
heeled shoes deliciously turned out, passing a fair jewelled hand through his dishev- 
elled periwig, and delivering a killing ogle along with his scented billet. And Sabina ? 
What a comparison that is between the nymph and thesun! The sun gives Sabina the 
pas, and does not venture to rise before her ladyship: the morn’s dright beams are less 
glorious than her fair eyes: but before night everybody will be frozen by her glances : 
everybody but one lucky rogue who shall be nameless. Louis Quatorze in all his 
glory is hardly more splendid than our Phoebus Apollo of the Mall and Spring Gardens.* 

_ When Voltaire came to visit the great Congreve, the latter rather affected to de- 
spise his literary reputation, and in this perhaps the great Congreve was not far wrong.t 


; * ““ Among those by whom it (‘ Will’s’) was frequented, Southerne and Congreve were principally distin- 
guished by Dryden’s friendship. . . . But Congreve seems to have gained yet farther than Southerne 
upon Dryden’s friendship. He was introduced to him by his first play, the celebrated Old Bachelor, being 
put yas the Peete Jase oe eens Dryden, after making a few alterations to fit it for the stage 
returned it to the author with the high and just commendation, that i : 
es hia, Lao a j t was the best first play he had ever 
: a It was in Surrey Street, Strand (where he afterward died), that Voltaire visited him, in the decline of 

is life. 

The anecdote relating to his saying that he wished ‘‘ to be visited on no other footing than as a gentle- 
man who led a life of plainness and simplicity,’ is common to all writers on the subject of Congreve and 
appears in the English version of Voltaire’s ‘“ Letters concerning the English Nation,’’ published in London, 
1733, as also in Goldsmith’s ‘‘ Memoir of Voltaire.’’ But it is worthy of remark, that it does not appear in 
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A touch of Steele’s tenderness is worth all his finery ; a flash of Swift’s lightning, a 
beam of Addison’s pure sunshine, and his tawdry playhouse taper is invisible. But the 
ladies loved him, and he was undoubtedly a pretty fellow.* 

We have seen in Swift a humorous philosopher, whose truth frightens one, and 
whose laughter makes one melancholy. We have had in Congreve a humorous observer 
of another school, to whom the world seems to have no morals at all,and whose ghastly 
doctrine seems to be that we should eat, drink, and be merry when we can, and go to 
the deuce (if there be a deuce) when the time comes. We come now to a humor that 
flows from quite a different heart and spirit—a wit that makes us laugh and leaves us 


the text of the same Letters in the edition of Voltaire’s ‘‘ uvres Complétes’’ in the ‘‘ Panthéon Littéraire."’ 
Vol. v. of his works. ,(Paris, 1837.) 


“ Celui de tous les Anglais qui a porté le plus loin la gloire du théatre comique est feu M. Congreve. I 


et aes = ; 
n’a fait que pew de piéces, mais toutes sont excellentes dans leur genre. . . . Vous y voyez partout le lan- 
gage des honnetes gens avec des actions de fripon ; ce qui prouve qu’il connaissait bien son monde, et qu’il 
vivait dans ce qu’on appelle la bonne compagnie."’"—VOLTAIRE: Ledtres sur les Anglais. Let. 10. 


* On the death of Queen Mary he published a pastoral—‘' The Mourning Muse of Alexis.’’ Alexis and 
Menalcas sing alternately in the orthodox way. The Queen is called Pastora. 
““T mourn PAsTora dead, let Albion mourn, 
And sable clouds her chalky cliffs adorn,” 


says Alexis. Among other phenomena, we learn that— 


*“* With thei: sharp nails themselves the Satyrs wound, 
And tug their shaggy beards, and bite with grief the ground ’’— 


(a degree of sensibility not always found in the Satyrs of that period), . . . It continues: 


** Lord of these woods and wide extended plains, 
Stretch’d on the ground and close to earth his face, 
scalding with tears the already faded grass. 

* * * * * 


To dust imust all that heavenly beauty come ? 

And must Pastora moulder in the tomb ? 

Ah Death! more fierce and unrelenting far 

Than wildest wolves or savage tigers are? 

With lambs and sheep their hungers are appeased, 
But ravenous Death the shepherdess has seized.”’ 


This statement that a wolf eats but a sheep, while Death eats a shepherdess—that figure of the ‘‘ Great Shep- 


herd ’”’ lying speechless on his stomach, in a state of despair which neither winds nor floods nor air can ex- 
hibit—are to be remembered in poetry surely ; and this style was admired in its time by the admirers of the 
great Congreve ! 
In the *‘ Tears of Amaryllis for Amyntas’’ (the young Lord Blandford, the great Duke of Marlborough’s 
only son), Amaryllis represents Sarah Duchess ! 
The tigers and wolves, nature and motioi, rivers and echoes, come into work here again. At the sjght 
of her grief— 
“Tigers and wolves their wonted rage forego, 
And dumb distress and new compassion show, 
Nature herself attentive silence kept, 
And motion seemed suspended while she wept !” 


And Pope dedicated the ‘‘ Iliad ’’ to the author of these lines—and Dryden wrote to him in his great hand: 


“Time, place, and action may with pains be wrought, 
But Genius must be born and never can be taught. 
This is your portion, this your native store ; 
Heaven, that but once was prodigal before, 

To SHAKESPEARE gave as much, she could not give him more. 
Maintain your Post: that’s all the fame you need, 

For ’tis impossible you should proceed ; 

Already I am worn with cares and age, 

And just abandoning th’ ungrateful stage : 

Unprofitably kept at Heaven’s expence, 

I live a Rent-charge upon Providence : 

But you, whom every Muse and Grace adorn, 

Whom I foresee to better fortune born, 

Be kind to my remains, and oh! defend 

Against your Judgment your departed Friend ! 

Let not the insulting Foe my Fame pursue ; 

But shade those Lawrels which descend to You: 

And take for Tribute what these Lines express ; 

You merit more, nor could my Love do fess.” 


This is a very different manner of welcome to that of our own day. In Shadwell, Higgons, Congreve, and 
the comic authors of their time, when gentlemen meet they fall into each other’s arms, with “ Jack, Jack, 
I must buss thee ;” or, ‘‘ Fore George, Harry, I must kiss thee, lad.’’ And in a similar manner the poets 
saluted their brethren. Literary gentlemen do not kiss now ; I wonder if they love each other better ? i 
Steele calls Congreve ‘‘Great Sir’? and ‘‘ Great Author ;’”’ says “ Well-dressed barbarians knew his 
awful name,’’ and addresses him as if he were a prince ; and speaks of ‘' Pastora”’ as one of the most famous 


tragic compositions. 
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good and happy; to one of the kindest benefactors that society has ever had ; and I 
believe you have divined already that [ am about to mention Addison's honored name. 

From reading over his writings, and the biographies which we have of him, 
among which the famous article in the Ldinburgh Review* may be cited as a magnifi- 
cent statue of the great writer and moralist of the last age, raised by the love and the 
marvellous skill and genius of one of the most illustrious artists of our own; looking 
at that calm, fair face, and clear countenance—those chiselled features pure and cold, I 
can’t but fancy that this great man—in this respect, like him of whom we spoke in the 
last lecture—was also one of the lonely ones of the world. Such men have very few 
equals, and they don’t herd with those. It is in the nature of such lords of intellect to 
be solitary—they are in the world, but not of it; and our minor struggles, brawls, 
successes, pass under them. } 

Kind, just, serene, impartial, his fortitude not tried beyond easy endurance, his 
affections not much used, for his books were his family, and his society was in public ; 
admirably wiser, wittier, calmer, and more instructed than almost every man with 
whom he met, how could Addison suffer, desire, admire, feel much? I may expect a 
child to admire me for being taller or writing more cleverly than she ; but how can I 
ask my superior to say that I am a wonder when he knows better than I? In Addi- 
son’s days you could scarcely show him a literary performance, a sermon, or a poem, 
ora piece of literary criticism, but he felt he could do better. His justice must have 
made him indifferent. He didn’t praise, because he measured his compeers by a higher 
standard than common people have.t How was he who was so tall to look up to any 
but the loftiest genius? He must have stooped to put himself on a level with most 
men. By that profusion of graciousness and smiles with which Goethe or Scott, for 
instance, greeted almost every literary beginner, every small literary adventurer who 
came to his court and went away charmed from the great king’s audience, and cuddling 
to his heart the compliment which his literary majesty had paid him—each of the two 
good-natured potentates of letters brought their star and ribbon into discredit. Every- 
body had his majesty’s orders. Everybody had his majesty’s cheap portrait, on a box 
surrounded by diamonds worth twopence apiece. A very great and just and wise man _ 
ought not to praise indiscriminately, but give his idea of the truth. Addison praises the 
ingenious Mr. Pinkethman; Addison praises the ingenious Mr. Doggett, the actor, 
whose benefit is coming off that night ; Addison praises Don Saltero ; Addison praises 
Milton with all his heart, bends his knee and frankly pays homage to that imperial 
genius.t But between those degrees of his men his praise is very scanty. I don't 
think the great Mr. Addison liked young Mr. Pope, the papist, much ; I don’t think 
he abused him. But when Mr. Addison’s men abused Mr. Pepe I don’t think Addi- 
son took his pipe out of his mouth to contradict them.§ 

Addison’s father was a clergyman of good repute in Wiltshire, and rose in the 
church.|| His famous son never lost his clerical training and scholastic gravity, and 
was called ‘‘a parson in a tye-wig’’@ in London afterward at a time when tye-wigs 


* “To Addison himself we are bound by a sentiment as much like affection as any sentiment can be- 
which is inspired by one who has been sleeping a hundred and twenty years in Westminster Abbey. es 
After full inquiry and impartial reflection we have long been convinced that he deserved as much love and 
esteem as can justly be claimed by any of our infirm and erring race.’’—MACAULAY. 

‘* Many who praise virtue do no more than praise it. Yet it is reasonable to believe that Addison’s pro- 
; fession and practice were at no great variance ; since, amid that storm of faction in which most of his life 

was passed, though his station made him conspicuous, and his activity made him formidable, the character 
given him by his friends was never contradicted by his enemies. Of those with whom interest or opinion 
united him, he had not only the esteem but the kindness ; and of others, whom the violence of opposition 
drove against him, though he might lose the love, he retained the reverence.’’—JOHNSON. 

+ ‘‘ Addison was perfect good company with intimates, and had something more charming in his conver- | 
sation than I ever knew in any other man ; but with any mixture of strangers, and sometimes only with one, 
he seemed to preserve his dignity much, with a stiff sort of silence." —PopPE: Spence’s Anecdotes. 

¢ ‘‘ Milton’s chief talent, and indeed his distinguishing excellence, lies in the sublimity of his thoughts. 
* There are others of the moderns, who rival him in every other part of poetry ; but in the greatness of his 

sentiments he triumphs over all the poets, both modern and ancient, Homer only excepted. It is impossible 
for the imagination of man to distend itself with greater ideas than those which he has laid together in his 
first, second, and sixth books.’’— Spectator, No. 279. 

““If I were to name a poet that is a perfect master in all these arts of working on the imagination, I think 
Milton may pass for one.’’—Jdid., No. 419. ; 

These famous papers appeared in each Saturday’s Spectator, from January Ioth to May 3d, 1712. Be- 
sides his services to Milton, we may place those he did to sacred music. ‘a 


$ ME Addison was very kind to me at first, but my bitter enemy afterward.’"—PopE: Sfence’s Anecdotes. 
Leave him as soon as you can,’ said Addison to me, speaking of Pope ; ‘he will certainly play you 
some devilish trick else : he has an appetite to satire.’’’—Lapy WorTLEY Montacu: Sfence’s Anecdotes. 


|| Lancelot Addison, his father, was the scn of another Lancelot Addison, a clergyman in West n 
He became Dean of Lichfield and Archdeacon of Coventry. oT bil et sah a 
q{ ‘‘ The remark of Mandeville, who, when he had passed an evening in his company, declared that he 
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were only worn by the laity, and the fathers of theology did not think it decent to ap- 
pear except in a full bottom. Having been at school at Salisbury, and the Charter- 
house, in 1687, when he was fifteen years old, he went to Queen’s College, Oxford, where 
he speedily began to distinguish himself by the making of Latin verses. The beautiful 
and fanciful poem of ‘‘ The Pigmies and the Cranes,’’ is still read by lovers of that sort 
of exercise ; and verses are extant in honor of King William, by which it appears that it 
was the loyal youth’s custom to toast that sovereign in bumpers of purple Lyzeus ; many 
more works are in the collection, including one on the Peace of Ryswick, in 1697, 
which was so good that Montague got him a pension of £300 a year, on which Addi- 
son set out on his travels. 

During his ten years at Oxford, Addison had deeply imbued himself with the Latin 
poetical literature, and had these poets at his fingers’ ends when he travelled in Italy.* 
His patron went out of office, and his pension was unpaid ; and hearing that this great 
scholar, now eminent and known to the literati of Europe (the great Boileau,t upon 
perusal of Mr, Addison’s elegant hexameters, was first made aware that England was not 
altogether a barbarous nation)—hearing that the celebrated Mr. Addison, of Oxford, 
proposed to travel as governor to a young gentleman on the grand tour, the great 
Duke of Somerset proposed to Mr. Addison to accompany his son, Lord Hertford. 

Mr. Addison was delighted to be of use to his grace, and his lordship his grace’s 
son, and expressed himself ready to set forth. 

His Grace the Duke of Somerset now announced to one of the most famous 
scholars of Oxford and Europe that it was his gracious intention to allow my Lord 
Hertford’s tutor one hundred guineas per annum. Mr. Addison wrote back that his 
services were his grace’s, but he by no means found his account in the recompense for 
them. The negotiation was broken off. They parted with a profusion of congées on 
one side and the other. 

Addison remained abroad for some time, living in the best society of Europe. 
How could he do otherwise ? He must have been one of the finest gentlemen the world 
ever saw ; at all moments of life serene and courteous, cheerful and calm.{ He could 
scarcely ever have had a degrading thought. He might have omitted a virtue or two, 
or many, but could not have committed many faults for which he need blush or turn 
pale. When warmed into confidence, his conversation appears to have been so delight- 
ful that the greatest wits sat rapt and charmed to listen to him. No man bore poverty 
and narrow fortune with a more lofty cheerfulness. His letters to his friends at this 
period of his life, when he had lost his government pension and given up his college 
chances, are full of courage and a gay confidence and philosophy ; and they are none 
the worse in my eyes, and I hope not in those of his last and greatest biographer 
(though Mr. Macaulay is bound to own and lament a certain weakness for wine, which 
the great and good Joseph Addison notoriously possessed, in common with countless 
gentlemen of his time), because some of the letters are written when his honest hand 
was shaking a little in the morning after libations to purple Lyzus over nioht.~ Ee 
was fond of drinking the healths of his friends ; he writes to Wyche,§ of Hamburg, 


was ‘a parson in a tye-wig,’ can detract little from his character. He was always reserved to strangers, and 
was not incited to uncommon freedom by a character like that of Mandeville.’”’—JOHNSON : Lives of the Poets. 

“Qld Jacob Tonson did not like Mr. Addison: he had a quarrel with him, and, after his quitting the 
secretaryship, used frequently to say of him: ‘ One day or other you'll see that man a bishop—l’m sure he 
looks that way ; and indeed I ever thought him a priest in his heart.’ ’’—Pope: Spence’s Anecdotes. 

“Mr. Addison stayed above a year at Blois. He would rise as early as between two and three in the © 
height of summer, and lie abed till between eleven and twelve in the depth of winter. He was untalkative 
while here, and often thoughtful ; sometimes so lost in thought, that I have come into his room and stayed 
five minutes there before he has known anything of it. He had his masters generally at supper with him ; 
kept very little company besides ; and had no amour that I know of; and I think I should have known it if 
he had had any.” —Aspt PHILIpPpEAUX OF BLOIS, Spence’s Anecdotes. : : 

* His knowledge of the Latin poets, from Lucretius and Catullus down to Claudian and Prudentius, was 
singularly exact and profound.’’—MAcauLay. : . mal 

+ ‘ Our country owes it to him, that the famous Monsieur Boileau first conceived an opinion of the Eng- 
lish genius for poetry, by perusing the present he made him of the ‘ Muse Anglicane.’ ’’—TICKELL : Preface 
to Addison’s Works. ‘ ; } 

¢ ‘‘ It was my fate to be much with the wits ; my father was acquainted with all of them. Addison was 
the best company in the world. I never knew anybody that had so much wit as Congreve.’’—Lapy WoRTLEY 
Montacu: Spence’s Anecdotes. 

§ ‘‘Mr. Appison TO Mr. WYCHE. 

‘‘Dear Sir: My hand at present begins to grow steady enough for-a letter, so the properest use I can 
put it to is to thank y® honest gentleman that set ita shaking. I have had this morning a desperate design in 
my head to attack you in verse, which I should certainly have done could I have found out a rhyme to rum- 
mer. But though you have escaped for y* present, you are not yet out of danger, if I can a little recover my 
talent at Crambo. J am sure, in whatever way I write to you. it will be impossible for me to express y° deep 
sense I have of y® many favors you have lately shown me. I shall only tell you that Hambourg has been the 
pleasantest stage I have met with in my travails, If any of my friends wonder at me for living so long in 
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gratefully remembering Wyche’s ‘‘hoc.’’ ‘‘I have been drinking your health to-day 
with Sir Richard Shirley,” he writes to Bathurst. ‘‘I have lately had the honor to 
meet my Lord Effingham at Amsterdam, where we have drunk Mr. Wood’s health a 
hundred times in excellent champagne,’’ he writes again. Swift* describes him over 
his cups, when Joseph yielded to a temptation which Jonathan resisted. Joseph was 
of a cold nature, and needed perhaps the fire of wine to warm his blood. If he was 
a parson he wore a tye-wig, recollect. A better and more Christian man scarcely ever 
breathed than Joseph Addison. If he had not that little weakness for wine—why, we 
could scarcely have found a fault with him, and could not have liked him as we do.t 

At thirty-three years of age, this most distinguished wit, scholar, and gentleman 
was without a profession and an income. His book of ‘‘ Travels ’’ had failed : his 
‘‘ Dialogues on Medals’’ had had no particular success : his Latin verses, even though re- 
ported the best since Virgil, or Statius at any rate, had not brought him a government 
place, and Addison was living up three shabby pair of stairs in the Haymarket (in a 
poverty over which old Samuel Johnson rather chuckles), when in these shabby rooms 
an emissary from government and fortune came and found him.{ A poem was wanted 
about the Duke of Marlborough’s victory of Blenheim. Would Mr. Addison write 
one? Mr. Boyle, afterward Lord Carleton, took back the reply to the Lord Treasurer 
Godolphin, that Mr. Addison would. When the poem had reached a certain stage, it 
was carried to Godolphin ; and the last lines which he read were these : 


“But, O my Muse! what numbers wilt thou find 
To sing the furious troops in battle join’d ? 
Methinks I hear the drums’ tumultuous sound 
The victors’ shouts and dying groans confound ; 
The dreadful burst of cannon rend the skies, 
And all the thunder of the battle rise. 

’Twas then great Marlborough’s mighty soul was proved, 
That, in the shock of charging hosts unmoved, 
Amidst confusion, horror, and despair, 
Examined all the dreadful scenes of war : 

In peaceful thought the field of death surveyed, 
To fainting squadrons sent the timely aid, 
Inspired repulsed battalions to engage, 

And taught the doubtful battle where to rage. 
So when an angel, by divine command, 

With rising tempests shakes the guilty land 
(Such as of late o’er pale Britannia passed), 
Calm and serene he drives the furious blast ; 
And, pleased the Almighty’s orders to perform, 
Rides in the whirlwind and directs the storm.’ 


that place, I dare say it will be thought a very good excuse when I tell him Mr. Wyche was there. As your 
company made our stay at Hambourg agreeable, your wine has given us all y® satisfaction that we have found 
in our journey through Westphalia. If drinking your health will do you any good, you may expect to be as 
long-lived as Methusaleh, or, to use a more familiar instance, as y® oldest hoc in y® cellar. I hope y* two 
pair of legs that was left a swelling behind us are by this time come to their shapes again. I can’t forbear 
troubling you with my hearty respects to y® owners of them, and desiring you to believe me always, 
. “* Dear sir, Yours, etc. 
“To Mr. Wyche, His Majesty’s Resident at Hambourg, May, 1703.”’ 
--From the Life of Addison, by Miss A1K1IN.—VoOl. i. p. 146. 

* It is pleasing to remember that the relation between Swift and Addison was, on the whole, satisfactory 
from first to last. The value of Swift’s testimony, when nothing personal inflamed his vision or warped his 
judgment, can be doubted by nobody. 

““ Sept. 10, 1710.—I sat till ten in the evening with Addison and Steele. ; : 

‘““11.—Mr. Addison and I dined together at his lodgings, and I sat with him part of this evening. 

“‘18.--To-day I dined with Mr, Stratford at Mr. Addison’s retirement near Chelsea. . . . I will get 
what good offices I can from Mr. Addison. 

“*27.—To-day all our company dined at Will Frankland’s, with Steele and Addison, too. _ 

““29.—I dined with Mr. Addison,”’ etc.— Yournal to Stella. : 

Addison inscribed a presentation copy of his Travels ‘‘ To Dr. Jonathan Swift, the most agreeable com- 
panion, the truest friend, and the greatest genius of his age.’’—(Scort. From the information of Mr. The- 
ophilus Switt.) 

““Mr. Addison, who goes over first secretary, is a most excellent person ; and being my most intimate 
friend, I shall use all my credit to set him right in his notions of persons and things.’’—Letters. 

“‘T examine my heart, and can find no other reason why I write to you now, besides that great love and 
esteem I have always had for you. I have nothing to ask you either for my friend or for myself.’’--SwIFT 
TO ADDISON (1717). Scorr’s Swift. Vol. xix. p. 274. ary 

_ _ Political differences only dulled for a while their friendly communications. Time renewed them: and 
Tickell enjoyed Swift’s friendship as a legacy from the man with whose memory his is so honorably connected. 

+ Addison usually studied all the morning , then met his party at Button’s ; dined there, and stayed 
five or six hours, and sometimes far into the night. I was of the company for about a year, but found it too 
much fon me : ig hurt my Realth, and gc I quitted it.”’"—Pope: Spence’s Anecdotes. 

ES en he returned to England (in 1702) with a meanness of appearance which gave testimonv of the 
difficulties to which he had been reduced, he found his old patrons a of power, ae was Bai ay 
time, at full leisure for the cultivation of his mind.” —Jounson : Lives of the Poets, arta 
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Addison left off at a good moment. That simile was pronounced to be of the 
Sreatest ever produced in poetry, That angel, that good angel, flew off with Mr. Addi- 
son, and landed him in the place of commissioner of appeals—vice Mr. Locke provi- 
dentially promoted, In the following year Mr, Addison went to Hanover with Lord 
Halifax, and the year after was made under secretary of state. Oh, angel visits! you 


a6 = . . . 
come“‘few and far between ”’’ to literary gentlemen’s lodgings! Your wings seldom 
quiver at second-floor windows now ! 


You laugh? You think it is in the power of few writers now-a-days to call up such 
an angel 4 Well, perhaps not ; but permit us to comfort ourselves by pointing out that 
there are in the poem of the ‘‘ Campaign "’ some as bad lines as heart can desire ; and 
to hint that Mr. Addison did very wisely in not going further with my Lord Godolphin 
tlian that angelical simile. Do allow me, just fora little harmless mischief, to read 
you some of the lines which follow. Here is the interview between the duke and the 
king of the Romans after the battle ; 

“‘ Austria’s young monarch, whose imperial sway 
Sceptres and thrones are destined to obey, 
Whose boasted ancestry so high extends 
That in the Pagan gods his lineage ends, 
Comes from afar, in gratitude to own 
The great supporter of his father’s throne. 
What tides of glory to his bosom ran 
Clasp’d in th’ embraces of the godlike man ! 
How were his eyes with pleasing wonder fixt, 
To see such fire with so much sweetness mixt ! 
Such easy greatness, such a graceful port, . 
So turned and finished for the camp or court !”’ 


How many fourth-form boys at Mr. Addison’s school of Charterhouse could write 


as well as that now? The ‘‘ Campaign ’’ has blunders, triumphant as it was; and 
weak points like all campaigns.* 


In the year 1713 Cao came out. Swift has left a description of the first night 
of the performance. All the laurels of Europe were scarcely sufficient for the author of 
this prodigious poem.+ Laudations of Whig and Tory chiefs, popular ovations, com- 
plimentary garlands from literary men, translations,in.all languages, delight and hom- 
age from all—save from John Dennis ina minority of one. Mr. Addison. was called 


* ““Mr. Addison wrote very fluently ; but he was sometimes very slow and scrupulous in correcting. 
He would show his verses to several friends ; and,\would alter almost everything that any of them hinted at 
as wrong. He seemed to be too diffident of himself ; and too much concerned about his character as a poet ; 
or (as he worded it) too solicitous for that kind of praise which, God knows, is but a very little matter after 
all !"—Pore: Spence’s Anecdotes. : 

+ *‘ As to poetical affairs,’’ says Pope in 1713, ‘‘ I am content at present to be a bare looker-on. cage 
Cato was not so much the wonder of Rome in his days, as he is of Britain in ours ; and though all the foolish 
industry possible has been used to make it thought a party play, yet what the author once said of another 
may the most properly in the world be applied to him on this occasion ; 


““* Envy itself is duamb—in wonder lost ; 
And factions strive who shall applaud him most.’ 


““ The numerous and violent claps of the Whig party on the one side of the theatre were echoed back by 
the Tories on the other ; while the author sweated behind the scenes with concern to find their applause pro- 
ceeding more from the hand than the head. . . . I believe you have heard that, after all the applauses 
of the opposite faction, my Lord Bolingbroke sent for Booth, who played Cato, into the box, and presented 
him with fifty guineas in acknowledgment (as he expressed it) for defending the cause of liberty so well 
against a perpetual dictator.’-—Porr’s Letters to Sin W. TRUMBULL. 

; Cato ran for thirty-five nights without interruption. Pope wrote the Prologue, and Garth the Epilogue. 

It is worth noticing how many things in Ca/o keep their ground as habitual quotations, ¢.9.-+ 


wet is ‘pig with the fate 
Of Cato and of Rome,”’ 


“°Tis not in mortals to command success, 
But we’ll do more, Sempronius, we’ll deserve it.’” 


‘* Blesses his stars, and thinks it luxury.” 
‘*T think the Romans call it stoicism.”’ 
“My voice is still for war.” 


‘* When vice prevails, and impious men bear sway, 
The post of honor is a private station.’’ 
Not to mention— : : = 
‘The woman who deliberates is lost. 
And the eternal— 
‘* Plato, thou reasonest well,”’ 


which avenges, perhaps, on the public their neglect of the play | 
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the ‘‘great Mr. Addison ’’ after this. The coffee-house senate saluted him Divus ; it 
was heresy to question that decree. 70 ae at 

Meanwhile he was writing political papers and advancing in the political profes- 
sion. He went secretary to Ireland. He was appointed secretary of state im 1717. 
And letters of his are extant, bearing date some year or two before, and written to 
young Lord Warwick, in which he addresses him as ‘‘ my dearest lord,’’ and asks affec- 
tionately about his studies, and writes very prettily about nightingales and birds’-nests, 
which he has found at Fulham for his lordship. Those nightingales were intended to 
warble in the ear of Lord Warwick's mamma. Addison married her ladyship in 1716 ; 
and died at Holland House three years after that splendid but dismal union.* 

But it is not for his reputation as the great author of Cato and the ‘‘ Cam- 
paign’’ or for his merits as secretary of state, or for his rank and high distinction as 
my Lady Warwick’s husband, or for his eminence as an examiner of political questions 
on the Whig side, or a guardian of British liberties, that we admire Joseph Addison. 
It is as a tatler of small talk and a spectator of mankind, that we cherish and love him, 
and owe as much pleasure to him as to any human being that ever wrote. He came in 
that artificial age, and began to speak with his noble, natural voice. He came, the 
gentle satirist, who hit no unfair blow : the kind judge who castigated only in smiling. 
While Swift went about, hanging and ruthless—a literary Jeffreys—in Addison’s kind 
court only minor cases were tried : only peccadilloes and small sins against society ; 
only a dangerous libertinism in tuckers and hoops ;+ or a nuisance in the abuse of 


* “ The lady was persuaded to marry him on terms much like those on which a Turkish princess is 
espotised—to whom the sultan is reported to pronounce, ‘ Daughter, I give thee this man for thy slave.’ 
The marriage, if uncontradicted report can be credited, made no addition to his happiness ; it neither found 
them, nor made them, equal. . . . Rowe's ballad of ‘The Despairing Shepherd’ is said to have been 
written, either before or after marriage, upon this memorable pair.’ —Dr. JOHNSON. 

‘<T received the news of Mr. Addison’s being declared secretary of state with the less surprise, in that 
I knew that post was almost offered to him before. At that time he declined it, and I really believe that he 
would have done well to have declined it now.. Such a post as that, and such a wife as the countess, do not 
seem to be, in prudence, eligible for a man that is asthmatic, and we may see the day when he will be heartily 
glad to resign them both.’’—Lapy WortLey Montacu to Pore: Works, Lord Wharncliffe’s edit., vol. il. 


The issue of this marriage was a daughter, Charlotte Addison, who inherited, on her mother’s death, the 
ate of Bilton, near Rugby, which her father had purchased. She was of weak intellect, and died, unmar- 


ried, at an advanced age. 


Rowe appears to have been faithful to Addison during his courtship, for his collection contains “* Stanzas 
to Lady Warwick, on Mr. Addison's going to Ireland,” in which her ladyship is called ‘‘ Chloe,’’ and Joseph 
Addison ‘‘ Lycidas ;"’ besides the ballad mentioned by the doctor, and which is entitled ‘‘ Colin’s Com- 
plaint.’’ But not even the interest attached to the name of Addison could induce the reader to peruse this 
composition, though one stanza may serve as a specimen : 


“‘ What though I have sxill to complain— ~ ' “ Ah, Colin ! thy hopes are in vain ; 
Though the Muses my temples have crowned ; Thy pipe and thy laurel resign ; 
What though, when they hear my soft strain, Thy false one inclines to a swain 
The virgins sit weeping around. Whose music is sweeter than thine.” 


+ One of the most humorous of these is the ‘paper on Hoops, which, the Sfectator tells us, particularly 
pleased his friend Sir Roger : 

‘MR. SpecrAToR: You have diverted the‘town almost a whole month at the expense of the country ; 
it is now high time that you should give the country their revenge. Since your withdrawing from this place, 
the fair sex are run into great extravagances. Their petticoats, which began to heave and swell before you 
left us, are now blown up into a most enormous concave, and rise every day more and more ; in short, sir 
since our women know themselves to be out of the eye of the Spectator they will be kept within no compass. 
You praised them a little too soon, for the modesty of their head-dresses ; for as the humor of a sick person 
is often driven out of one limb into another, their superfluity of ornaments, instead of ‘being entirely ban- 
ished, seems only fallen from their heads upon their lower parts. What they have lost in height they make 
up in breadth, and, contrary to all rules of architecture, widen the foundations at the same time that they 
shorten the superstructure. 

‘‘ The women give out, in defence of these wide bottoms, that they are airy and very proper for the sea- 
son ; but this I look upon to be only a pretence anda piece of art, for it is well known we have not had a 
more moderate summer these many years, so that itis certain the heat they complain of cannot be in the 
weather ; besides, I would fain ask these tender-constituted ladies, why they should require more cooling 
than their mothers before them ? 7 

‘“T find several speculative persons are of opinion that our sex has of late years been very saucy, and 
that the hoop-petticoat is made use of to keep us at a distance. It is most certain that a woman’s honor 
cannot be better entrenched than after this manner, in circle within circle, amid such a variety of outworks of 
lines and circumvallation. A female who is thus invested in whalebone is sufficiently secured against the re- 
proaches of an ill-bred fellow, who might as well think of Sir George Etherege’s way of making love in a tub 
as in the midst of so many hoops 

af Among these various conjectures, there are men of superstitious tempers who look upon the hoop. 
petticoat as a kind of prodigy. Some will have it that it portends the downfall of the French king and 
observe, that the farthingale appeared in England a little before the ruin of the Spanish monarchy Others 
are of opinion that it foretells battle and bloodshed, and believe it of the same prognostication as the tail of 
a blazing star, For my part, I am apt to think it is a sign that multitudes are coming into the world rather 
than going out of it,’’ etc,, etc.— Spectator, No. 127. ) alee 
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beaux’ canes an‘d snuff-boxes. It may bea lady is tried for breaking the peace of our 
sovereign lady Queen Anne, and ogling too dangerously from the side-box ; or a Tem- 
plar for beating the watch, or breaking Priscian’s head ; or a citizen’s wife for caring 
too much for the puppet-show, and too little for her husband and children ; every one 
of the little sinners brought before him is amusing, and he dismisses each with the 
pleasantest penalties and the most charming words of admonition. 

Addison wrote his papers as gayly as if he was going out for a holiday. When 
Steele’s Tatler first began his prattle, Addison, then in Ireland, caught at his 
friend’s notion, poured in paper after paper, and contributed the stores of his mind, the 
sweet fruits of his reading, the delightful. gleanings of his daily observation, with a 
wonderful profusion, and as it seemed an almost endless fecundity. He was six and 
thirty years old; full and ripe. He had not worked crop after crop from his brain, 
manuring hastily, subsoiling indifferently, cutting and sowing and cutting again, like 
other luckless cultivators of letters. He had not done much as yet ; a few Latin poems 
—graceful prolusions ; a polite book of travels; a dissertation on medals, not very 
deep ; four acts of a tragedy, a great classical exercise ; and the “ Campaign,’’ a large 
prize poem that won an enormous prize. But with his friend's discovery of the 
Tatler Addison's calling was found, and the most delightful talker in the world be- 
gan to speak. He does not go very deep ; let gentlemen of a profound genius, critics 
accustomed to the plunge of the bathos, console themselves by thinking that he couldn’ t 
go very deep. There are no traces of suffering in his writing. He was so good, so 
honest, so healthy, so cheerfully selfish, if I must use the word. . There is no deep sen- 
timent. I doubt, until after his marriage, perhaps, whether he ever lost his night’s rest 
or his day’s tranquillity about any woman in his life ;* whereas poor Dick Steele had 
capacity enough to melt, and to languish, and to sigh, and to cry his honest old eyes 
out, for a dozen. His writings do not ‘show insight into or reverence for the love of 
women, which I take to be, one the consequence of the other. He walks about the 
world watching their pretty humors, fashions, follies, flirtations, rivalries ; and noting 
them with the most charming archness. He sees them in public, in the theatre, or the 
assembly, or the puppet-show ; or at the toy-shop higgling for gloves and lace ; or at 
the auction, battling together over a blue porcelain dragon, or a darling monster in 
Japan ; or at church, eyeing the width of their rival’s hoops, or the breadth i aN 
laces, as they sweep down the aisles. Or he looks out of his window at the “ Garter’? 
in St. James’s Street, at Ardelia’s coach, as she blazes to the drawing-room with her 
coronet and six footmen ; and remembering that her father was a Turkey merchant in 
the city, calculates how many sponges went to purchase her ear-ring, and how many 
drums of figs to build her coach box; or he demurely watches behind a tree in the 
Spring Garden as Saccharissa (whom he knows under her mask) trips out of her chair 
to the alley where Sir Fopling is waiting. He sees only the public life of women. 
Addison was one of the most resolute club-men of his day. He passed many hours 
daily in those haunts. “Besides drinking—which, alas ! is past praying for—you must 
know it, he owned, too, ladies, that he indulged in that odious practice of smoking. 
Poor fellow! He was a man’s man, remember. The only woman he aid know, he 
didn’t write about. I take it there would not have been much humor in that story. 

He likes to go and sit in the smoking-room at the “ Grecian,”’ or the ‘“* Devil’’ ; to 
pace ’Change and the Mall t—to m'ngle in that great club of the world—sitting alone 


ty 


* “Mr. Addison has not had one epithalamium that I can hear of, and must even be reduced, like a 

poorer and a better poet, Spenser, to make his own’’.—Popr’s Lelters. i 
“T have observed that a reader seldom peruses a book with pleasure till he knows whether the writer 

of it be a black or a fair man, of a mild ora choleric disposition, married or a bachelor ; with other particu- 
lars of a like nature, that conduce very much to the right understanding of an author. To gratify this curi- 
osity, which is so natural to a reader, I design this paper and my next as prefatory discourses to my follow- 
ing writings ; and shall give some account in them of the persons that are engaged in this work. As the chief 
trouble of compiling, digesting, and correcting will fallto my share, I must do myself the justice to open the 
work with my own history. . . . There runs a story in the family, that when my mother was gone 
with child of me about three months, she dreamt that she was brought to bed of a judge. Whether this 
might proceed from a Jawsuit which was then depending in the family, or my father’s being a justice of the 
peace, [ cannot determine ; for I am not so vain as to think it presaged any dignity that I should arrive at in 
my future life, though that was the interpretation which the neighborhood put upon it. The gravity of my 
behavior at my very first appearance in the world, and all the time that I sucked, seemed to favor my 
mother’s dream ; for, as she has often told me, I threw away my rattle before I was two months old, and 
would not make use of my coral till they had taken away the bells from it. yea 

“ Ag for the rest of my infancy, there being nothing in it remarkable, I shall pass it over in silence. I 
find that during my nonage I had the reputation of a very sullen youth, but was always the favorite of my 
schoolmaster, who used to say that my parts were solid and would wear weli. J had not been long at the uni- 
versity before I distinguished myself by a most profound silence ; for during the space of eight years, except- 
ing in the public exercises of the college, I scarce uttered the quantity of a hundred words; and, indeed, I 
do not remember that I ever spoke three sentences together in my whole life. 
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in it somehow ; having good-will and kindness for every single man and woman in it— 
having need of some habit and custom binding him to some few ; never doing any man 
a wrong (unless it be a wrong to hint a little doubt about a man’s parts, and to damn 

' him with faint praise) ; 
and so he looks on the 
world and plays with the 
ceaseless humors of all of 
us—laughs the kindest 
laugh—points our neigh- 
bor’s foible or eccentricity 
out to us with the most 
good - natured, smiling 
confidence; and _ then, 
turning over his shoulder, 
whispers our foibles to 
our neighbor. What 
would Sir Roger de Cov- 
erley be without his fol- 
lies and his charming 
little brain-cracks?* If 
the good knight did not 
call out to the people 
sleeping in church, and 
say ‘‘Amen'’ with sucha 
delightful pomposity ; if. 
he did not make a speech 
in the assize court apropos 
de bottes, and merely to 
show his dignity to Mr. 
Spectator ;+ if he did not 


““T have passed my latter 
years in this city, where I am 
frequently seen in most public 
places, though there are not 
more than half-a-dozen of my 
select friends that know me. 
3 . . There is no place of 
general resort wherein I do not 
often make my appearance; 
sometimes I] am seen thrusting 
my head into a round of poli- 
ticians at ‘ Will’s,’ and listening 
with great attention to the nar- 
ratives that are made in these 
little circular audiences. Some- 

: times I smoke a pipe at 
‘Child’s,’ and while I seem attentive to nothing but the postman, overhear the conversation of every table in 
the room. I appear on Tuesday night at ‘ St. James’s Coffee-house’; and sometimes join the little committee 
of politics in the inner room, as one who comes to hear and improve. My face is likewise very well known 
at the ‘Grecian,’ the ‘Cocoa Tree,’ and in the theatres both of Drury Lane and the Haymarket. Ihave been 
taken for a merchant upon the Exchange for above these two years ; and sometimes pass for a Jew in the 
assembly of stock-jobbers at ' Jonathan's.’ In short, wherever I see a cluster of people, i mix with them, 
though I never open my lips but in my own club. 
“‘ Thus I live in the world rather as a spectator of mankind than as one of the species ; by which means 
I have made myself a speculative statesman, soldier, merchant, and artisan, without ever meddling in any 
practical part in life. Iam very well versed in the theory of a husband or a father, and can discern the 
errors in the economy, business, and diversions of others, better than those who are engaged in them—as 
standers-by discover blots which are apt to escape those who are in the game: .. «to Inishort, aigkave 
acted, in all the parts of my life, as a looker-on, which is the character I intend to preserve in this paper.’’— 
Spectator, No. I. 

* “ So effectually, indeed, did he retort on vice the mockery which had recently been directed against 
virtue, that, since his time, the open violation of decency has always been considered, among us, the sure 
mark of a fool.’-—MacauLay. 

+ ‘° The court was sat before Sir Roger came; but notwithstanding all the justices had taken their 
places upon the bench, they made room for the old knight at the head of them ; who for his reputation in the 
country took occasion to whisper in the judge’s ear that he was glad his lordship had met with so 
weather in his circuit, 1 was listening to the proceedings of the court with much attention, ar 
pleased with that great appearance and solemnity which so properly accompanies such a public adr ‘inis a 
of our laws ; when, after about an hour’s sitting, I observed, to my great surprise, in the mi 
that my friend Sir Roger was getting up to speak. I was in some pain for him, till I found he 
himself of two or three sentences with a look of much business and great intrepidity. ay 

“* Upon his first rising, the court was hushed, and a general whisper ran among the count 
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mistake Madam Doll Tearsheet for a lady of quality in Temple Gardety if he were wiser 
than he is; if he had not his humor to salt his life, and were but a mere English 
gentleman and game-preserver—of what worth were he to us? We lowphim for his 

vanities as much as his virtues. What is ridiculous is delightful in him ; are so fond 

of him because we laugh at himso. And out of that laughter, and out of that sweet weak- 

ness, and out of those harmless eccentricities and follies, and out of that touched brain, 

and out of that honest manhood and simplicity—we get a result of happiness, goodness, 

tenderness, pity, piety ; such as, if my audience will think their reading and hearing over, 

doctors and divines but seldom have the fortune to inspire. And why not? Is the 

glory of heaven to be sung only by gentlemen in black coats? Must the fruth be only 

expounded in gown and surplice, and out of those two vestments can nobody preach 

it? Commend me to this dear preacher without orters—this parson in the tye-wig. 

When this man looks from the world, whose weaknesses he describes so benevolently up 

to the heaven which shines over us all, I can hardly fancy a human face lighted up with a 

more serene rapture ; a human intellect thrilling with a purer love and adoration than 

Joseph Addison’s. Listen to him; from your childhood you have known the verses ; 

but who can hear their sacred music without love and awe? 


“Soon as the evening shades prevail, 
The moon takes up the wondrous tale, : 
And nightly to the listening earth 
Repeats the story of her birth ; 

While all the stars that round her burn, 
And all the planets in their turn, 
Confirm the tidings as they roll, 

And spread the truth from pole to pole. 
What though, in solemn silence, all 
Move round the dark terrestrial ball ; 
What though no real voice nor sound 
Amid their radiant orbs be found ; 

In reason’s ear they all rejoice, 

And utter forth a glorious voice, 
Forever singing as they shine, 

The hand that made us is divine.” 


It seems to me those verses shine like the stars. They shine out of a great deep 
calm. When he turns to heaven, a Sabbath comes over that man’s mind ; and his face 
lights up from it with a glory of thanks and prayer. His sense of religion stirs through _ 
his whole being. In the fields, in the town ; looking at the birds in the trees 5 atthe 9°. 
children in the streets ; in the morning or in the moonlight ; over his books in his ov 
room ; in a happy party at a country merry-making or a town assembly, good-will and 
peace to God’s creatures, and love and awe of Him who made them, fill his pure heart 
and shine from his kind face. If Swift’s life was the most wretched, I think Addison's 
was one of the most enviable. A life prosperous and beautiful—a calm death—an im- 
mense fame and affection afterward for his happy and spotless name.* 


that Sir Roger was up. The speech he made was so little to the purpose, that I shall not trouble my readers 
with an account of it, and I believe was not so much designed by the knight himself to inform the court as to 
give him a figure in my eyes, and to keep up his credit in the country.’’—Spectator, No. 122. , 

* Garth sent to Addison (of whom he had a very high opinion) on his deathbed, to ask him whether 
the Christian religion was true.”—Dr. Youne : Spence’s Anecdotes. : ; 

‘« I have always preferred cheerfulness to mirth. The latter I consider as an act, the former as a habit 
ofthe mind. Mirth is short and transient, cheerfulness fixed and permanent, Those are often raised into 
the greatest transports of mirth who are subject to the greatest depression of melancholy ; on the contrary, 
cheerfulness, though it does not give the mind such an exquisite gladness, prevents us from falling into any 
depths of sorrow. Mirth is like a flash of lightning that breaks through a gloom of clouds, and glitters for a 
moment; cheerfulness keeps up a kind of daylight in the mind, and fills it with a steady and perpetuai 
serenity.”.—ADDISON : Spectator, No. 381. 
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HAT do we look for in studying the history of a past 
age? Isit to learn the political transactions and char- 
acters of the leading public men? is it to make our- 
selves acquainted with the life and being of the time ? 
If we set out with the former grave purpose, where is 
the truth, and who believes that he has it entire ? 
What character of what great man is known to you ? 
You can but make guesses as to character more or less 
happy. In common life don’t you often judge and 
misjudge a man’s whole conduct, setting out from 
a wrong impression? The tone of a voice, a word 
said in joke, or a trifle in behavior—the cut of his 
hair or the tie of his neckcloth may disfigure him in 
your eyes, or poison your good opinion; or at the 
end of years of intimacy it may be your closest friend 
says something, reveals something which had pre- 
viously been a secret, which alters all your views 
about him, and shows that he has been acting on 
quite a different motive to that which you fancied you 

knew. And if it isso with those you know, how much more with those you don’t 

know? Say, for example, that I want to understand the character of the Duke of 

Marlborough. I read Swift's history of the times in which he took a part ; the shrewd- 

est of observers and initiated, one would think, into the politics of the age—he hints to 

me that Marlborough was a coward, and even of doubtful military capacity ; he speaks 
of Walpole as a contemptible boor, and scarcely mentions, except to flout it, the great 
intrigue of the queen’s latter days, which was to have ended in bringing back the pre- 
tender. Again, I read Marlborough’s life by a copious archdeacon, who has the com- 
mand of immense papers of sonorous language, of what is called the best information ; 
and I get little or no insight into this secret motive which, I believe, influenced the whole 
of Marlborough’s career, which caused his turnings and windings, his opportune fidelity 
and treason, stopped his army almost at Paris gate, and landed him finally on the Hanove- 
rian side—the winning side; I get, Isay, notruth, oronly a portion of it, in the narrative 
of either writer, and believe that Coxe’s portrait, or Swift’s portrait, is quite unlike the 
real Churchill. I take this as a single instance, prepared to be as skeptical about any 
other, and say to the Muse of History, ‘‘ Oh, venerable daughter of Mnemosyne, I doubt 
every single statement you ever made since your ladyship was a muse! For all your | 
grave airs and high pretensions, you are not a whit more trustworthy than some of your 
lighter sisters on whom your partisans look down. You bid me listen to a general’s 
oration to his soldiers ; Nonsense! He no more made it that Turpin made his dying 
speech at Newgate. You pronounce a panegyric onahero. I doubt it, and say you 
flatter outrageously. You utter the condemnation of a loose character: I doubt it 

and think you are prejudiced and take the side of the Dons. You offer me an autobi- 
ography ; I doubt all autobiographies I ever read ; except those, perhaps of Mr. Rob- 
inson Crusoe, Mariner, and writers of his class. These have no object in setting them- 
selves right with the public or their own consciences ; these have no motive for con- 
cealment of half-truths ; these call for no more confidence than ] can cheerfully give 

and do not force me to tax my credulity or to fortify it by evidence. I take upa vol- 

ume of Doctor Smollett, or a volume of the Spectator, and say the fiction carries a 

greater amount of truth in solution than the volume which purports to be all true. 

Out of the fictitious book I get the expression of the life of the time ; of the manners 

of the movement, the dress, the pleasures, the laughter, the ridicules of society—che 

old times live again, and I travel in the old country of England, Can the heaviest his- 
torian do more for me ?”’ . eae Naa 
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As we read in these delightful volumes of the Za//er and Spectator the past age re- 
turns, the England of our ancestors is revivified. The Maypole rises in the Strand 
again in London; the churches are thronged with daily worshippers ; the beaux are 
gathering in the coffee-houses ; the gentry are going to the drawing-room ; the ladies 
are thronging to the toy-shops; the chairmen are jostling in the streets ; the footmen 
are running with links before the chariots, or fighting round the theatre doors. In the 
country I see the young squire riding to Eton with his servants behind him, and Will 
Wimble, the friend of the family, to see him safe. To make that journey from the 
squire’s and back, Will is a week on horseback. The coach takes five days between 
London and Bath. The judges and the bar ride the circuit. If my dady comes to town 
in her post-chariot, her people carry pistols to fire a salute on Captain Macheath if he 
should appear, and her couriers ride ahead to prepare apartments for her at the great 
caravansaries on the road ; Boniface receives her under the creaking sign of the ‘‘ Bell ”’ 
or the ‘‘Ram,’’ and he and his chamberlains bow her up the great stair to the state- 
apartments, while her carriage rumbles into the courtyard, where the ‘‘ Exeter Fly”’ 
is housed that performs the journey in eight days, God willing, having achieved its 
daily flight of twenty miles, and landed its passengers for supper and sleep. The 
curate is taking his pipe in the kitchen, where the captain’s man—having hung up his 
master’s half pike—is at his bacon and eggs, bragging of Ramillies and Malplaquet to 
the townsfolk, who have their club in the chimney-corner. The captain is ogling the 
chambermaid in the wooden gallery, or bribing her to know who is the pretty young 
mistress that has come in the coach. The pack-horses are in the great stable, and the 
drivers and ostlers carousing in the tap. And in Mrs. Landlady’s bar, over a glass of 
strong waters, sits a gentleman of military appearance, who travels with pistols, as all 
the rest of the world does, and has a rattling gray mare in the stables which will be 
saddled and away with its owner half an hour before the ‘‘ Fly ’’ sets out on its last 
day’s flight. And some five miles on the road, as the “‘ Exeter Fly ’’ comes jingling 
and creaking onward, it will suddenly be brought to a halt by a gentleman on a gray 
mare, with a black vizard on his face, who thrusts a long pistol into the coach window, 
and bids the company to hand out their purses. . . . It must have been no small 
pleasure even to sit in the great kitchen in those days, and see the tide of humankind 
pass by. Wearrive at places now, but we travel no more. Addison talks jocularly ofa 
difference of manner and costume being quite perceivable at Staines, where there passed 
a young fellow ‘‘ with a very tolerable periwig,’’ though, to be sure, his hat was out of 
fashion and had a Ramillies cock. I would have liked to travel in those days (being of 
that class of travellers who are proverbially pretty easy coram latronibus) and have seen 
my friend with the gray mare and the black vizard. Alas! there always came a day in 
the life of that warrior when it was the fashion to accompany him as he passed—without 
his black mask and with a nosegay in his hand, accompanied by halberdiers and at- 
tended by the sheriff—in a carriage without springs, and a clergyman jolting beside 
him, to a spot close by Cumberland Gate and the Marble Arch, where a stone still re- 
cords that here Tyburn turnpike stood. What a change in a century ; in a few years! 
Within a few yards of that gate the fields began ; the fields of his exploits, behind the 
hedges of which he lurked and robbed. A great and wealthy city has grown over 
those meadows. Were a man brought to die there now, the windows would be closed 
and the inhabitants keep their houses in sickening horror. A hundred years back peo- 

le crowded to see that last act of a highwayman’s life, and make jokes on it. Swift 
laughed at him, grimly advising him to provide a holland shirt and white cap crowned 
with a crimson or black ribbon for his exit, to mount the cart cheerfully—shake hands 
with the hangman, and so—farewell. Gay wrote the most delightful ballads, and made 
merry over the same hero. Contrast these with the writings of our present humorists ! 
Compare those morals and ours—those manners and ours ! 

We can’t tell—you would not bear to be told the whole truth regarding those men 
and manners, You could no more suffer in a British drawing-room, under the reign of 
Queen Victoria, a fine gentleman or fine lady of Queen Anne’s time, or hear what they 
heard and said, than you would receive an ancient Briton. It is as one reads about 
savages, that one contemplates the wild ways, the barbarous feasts, the terrific pas- 
times, of the men of pleasure of that age. We have our fine gentlemen, and our “ fast 
men’’; permit me to give you an idea of one particularly fast nobleman of Queen 
Anne’s days, whose biography has been preserved to us by the law reporters, 

In 1691, when Steele was a boy at school, my Lord Mohun was tried by his peers 
for the murder of William Mountford, comedian. In ‘‘ Howell’s State Trials’ the 
reader will find not only an edifying account of this exceedingly fast nobleman, but of 
the times and manners of those days. My lord’s friend, a Captain Hill, smitten with 
the charms of the beautiful Mrs. Bracegirdle, and anxious to marry her at all hazards, 
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determined to carry her off, and for this purpose hired a hackney-coach with ats 
horses, and a half-dozen of soldiers, to aid him in the storm. The coach with a pair o 


horses (the four leaders being in waiting elsewhere) took its station opposite my Lord 
Craven’s house in Drury 


MTTM MTN ANMNTATTUTTTMMT TTT Lane, by which door Mrs. 
ei ey Bracegirdle was to pass 
on her way from the 
theatre. As she passed in 
company of her mamma 
and a friend, Mr. Page, 
the captain seized her by 
ey aa the hand, the soldiers 
i ! i HM int hustled Mr. Page and at- 
aul al \ ANA MIL tacked him sword in hand, 

i } vas and Captain Hill and his 
eh 


bin 


Ec i noble friend endeavored 
i aaah Sila to force Madame Brace- 
girdle into the coach. 
Mr. Page called for help ; 
the population of Drury 
Lane rose ; it was impos- 
sible to effect the capture ; 
and bidding the soldiers 
go about their business, 
and the coach to drive 
off, Hill let go of his prey 
sulkily, and waited for 
other opportunities of 
revenge. The man of 
whom he was most jealous — 
was Will Mountford, the 
comedian ; Will removed, 
he thought Mrs. Brace- 
girdle might be his ; and 
accordingly the captain 
and his lordship lay that 
night in wait for Will, and 
as he was coming out ofa 
house in Norfolk Street, 
while Mohun engaged him 
in talk, Hill, in the words 
of the attorney-general, 
made a pass and ran him 
clean through the body. 

Sixty-one of my lord’s 
peers finding him not 
guilty of murder, while but fourteen found him guilty, this very fast nobleman was 
discharged ; and made his appearance seven years after in another trial for murder— 
when he, my Lord Warwick, and three gentlemen of the military profession, were con- 
cerned in the fight which ended in the death of Captain Coote. 

This jolly company were drinking together in ‘‘ Lockit’s ’ at Charing Cross, when 
angry words arose between Captain Coote and Captain French ; whom my Lord Mo- 
hun and my Lord the Earl of Warwick* and Holland endeavored to pacify. My Lord 
Warwick was a dear friend of Captain Coote, lent him a hundred pounds to buy his 
commission in the Guards ; once when the captain was arrested for £13 by his tailor, 
my lord lent him five guineas, often paid his reckoning for him, and showed him other 


* The husband of the Lady Warwick who married Addison, and the father of the young earl, who was 
brought to his stepfather’s bed to see ‘‘ how a Christian could die.’” He was among the wildest of the nobility 
of that day ; and in the curious collection of chap-books at the British Museum, I have seen more than one 
anecdote of the freaks of the gay lord. He was popular in. London, as such daring spirits have been in our 
time. The anecdotists speak very kindly of his practical jokes. Mohun was scarcely out of prison for his 
second homicide, when he went on Lord Macclesfield’s embassy to the Elector of Hanover, when Queen 
Anne sent the garter to his Highness. The chronicler of the expedition speaks of his lordship as an amiable 
young man, who had been in bad company, but was quite repentant and reformed. He and Macartney after- 
ward murdered the Duke of Hamilton between them, in which act Lord Mohun died. This amiable baron’s 
name was Charles, and not Henry, as a recent novelist has christened him. w ; 
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‘ 
offices of friendship. On this evening the disputants, French and Coote, being sepa- 
rated while they were up-stairs, unluckily stopped to drink ale again at the bar of 
‘* Lockit’s.’” The row began afresh—Coote lunged at French over the bar, and at last 
all six called for chairs, and went to Leicester Fields, where they fell to. Their lord- 
ships engaged onthe side of Captain Coote. My Lord of Warwick was severely 
wounded in the hand, Mr. French also was ,stabbed, but honest Captain Coote got a 
couple of wounds—one especially, ‘‘a wound in'the left side just under the short ribs, 
and piercing through the diaphragma,’’ which did for Captain Coote. Hence the trials 
of my Lords Warwick and Mohun; hence the assemblage of peers, the report of the 
transaction in which these defunct fast men still live for the observation of the curious. » 


My Lord of Warwick is brought to the bar by the deputy governor of the Tower of | — 


London, having the axe carried before him by the gentleman jailer, who stood with it 
at the bar at the right hand of the prisoner, turning the edge from him ; the prisoner, 
at his approach, making three bows, one to his Grace the Lord High Steward, the 
other to the peers on each hand ; and his grace and the peers return the salute. And 
besides these great personages, august in periwigs, and nodding to the right and left, 
a host of the small come up out of the past and pass before us—the jolly captains 
brawling in the tavern, and laughing and cursing over their cups--the drawer that 
serves, the bar-girl that waits, the bailiff on the prowl, the chairmen trudging through 
the black lampless streets, and smoking their pipes by the railings, while swords are 
clashing in the garden within. ‘‘ Help, there! a gentleman is hurt !’”’ ~The chairmen 
put up their pipes, and help the gentleman over the railings, and carry him, ghastly and 
bleeding, to the bagnio in Long Acre, where they knock up the surgeon—a pretty tall 
gentleman ; but that wound under the short ribs has done for him. Surgeon, lords, 
captains, bailiffs, chairmen, and gentleman jailer with your axe, where be you now? . 
The gentleman axeman’s head is off his own shoulders ; the lords and judges can wag 
theirs no longer ; the bailiff’s writs have ceased to run ; the honest chairmen’s pipes are 
put out, and with their brawny calves they have walked away into Hades—all as irre- 
coverably done for as Will Mountford or Captain Coote. The subject of our night’s 
lecture saw all these people—rode in Captain Coote’s company of the Guards very 
probably—wrote and sighed for Bracegirdle, went home tipsy in many a chair, after 
many a bottle, in many a tavern—fled from many a bailiff. 

In 1709, when the publication of the Zafer began, our great-great-grandfathers 
must have seized upon that new and delightful paper with much such eagerness as 
lovers of light literature in a later day exhibited when the Waverley novels appeared, 
upon which the public rushed, forsaking that feeble entertainment of which the Miss 
Porters, the Anne of Swanseas, and worthy Mrs. Radcliffe herself, with her dreary cas- 
ties and exploded old ghosts, had had pretty much the monopoly. I have looked over 
- many of the comic books with which our ancestors amused themselves, from the novels 
of Swift’s coadjutrix, Mrs. Manley, the delectable author of the ‘‘ New Atlantis,”’ to 
the facetious productions of Tom Durfey, and Tom Brown, and Ned Ward, writer of 
the ‘‘ London Spy’’ and several other volumes of ribaldry. The slang of the taverns 
and ordinaries, the wit of the bagnios, form the strongest part of the farrago of which 
these libels arecomposed. In the excellent newspaper collection at the British Museum, 
you may see, besides, the Craftsmen and Postboy specimens, and queer-specimens they 
are, of the higher literature of Queen Anne’s time. Here is an abstract from a notable 
journal bearing date Wednesday, October 13th, 1708, and entitled the British Apollo is 
or, curious amusements for the ingenious, by a society of gentlemen. The British Apollo invited 
and professed to answer questions upon all subjects of wit, morality, science, and even 


religion ; and two out of its four pages are filled with queries and replies much like . 


some of the oracular penny prints of the present time. 

One of the first queries, referring to the passage that a bishop should be the hus- 
band of one wife, argues that polygamy is justifiable in the laity. The society of gen- 
tlemen conducting the British Apollo are posed by this casuist, and promise to give him 
an answer. Celinda then wishes to know from ‘‘ the gentleman,”’ concerning the souls 
of the dead, whether they shall have the satisfaction to know those whom they most 
valued in this transitory life. The gentlemen of the Afollo give but poor comfort to 
poor Celinda. They are inclined to think not ; for, say they, since every inhabitant of 
those regions will be infinitely dearer than here are our nearest relatives—what have we 
to do with a partial friendship in that happy place? Poor Celinda! it may have been 
a child or a lover whom she had lost, and was pining after, when the oracle of British 
Apollo gave her this dismal answer. She has solved the question for herself by this 
time, and knows quite as well as the society of gentlemen. _ 

From theology we come to physics, and Q. asks, ‘‘ Why does hot water freeze 
sooner than cold?’ Afollo replies, ‘‘ Hot water cannot be said to freeze sooner than 
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cold ; but water once heated and cold, may be subject to freeze by the evaporation of 
the spirituous parts of the water, which renders it less able to withstand the power of 
frosty weather.’’ : tomy 

The next query is rather a delicate one. ‘‘ You, Mr. Apollo, who are said to be 
the God of wisdom, pray give us the reason why kissing is so much in fashion : what 
benefit one receives by it, and who was the inventor, and you will oblige Corinna 
To this queer demand the lips of Phoebus, smiling, answer: “ Pretty innocent Co- 
rinna! Afol/o owns that he was a little surprised by your kissing question, particularly 
at that part of it where you desire to know the benefit you receive by it. Ah ! madam, 
had you a lover, you would not come to Afollo for a solution ; since there is no dispute 
but the kisses of mutual lovers give infinite satisfaction. As to its invention, ‘tis cer- 
tain nature was its author, and it began with the first courtship.” 


_ After a column more of questions, follow nearly two pages of poems, signed by. 


Philander, Armenia, and the like, and chiefly on the tender passion ; and the paper 
winds up with a letter from Leghorn, an account of the Duke of Marlborough and 
Prince Eugene before Lille, and proposals for publishing two sheets on the present 
state of Athiopia, by Mr. Hill; all of which is printed for the authors by J. Mayo, at 
the Printing Press against Water Lane in Fleet Street. What a change it must have 
been—how Afol/o's oracles must have been struck dumb, when the 7a//er appeared, and 
scholars, gentlemen, men of the world, men of genius, began to speak ! 

- Shortly before the Boyne was fought, and young Swift had begun to make ac- 
quaintance with English court manners and English servitude, in Sir William Temple’s 
family, another Irish youth was brought to learn his humanities at the old school of 
Charterhouse, near Smithfield ; to which foundation he had been appointed by James, 
Duke of Ormond, a governor of the house, and a patron of the lad's family. The boy 
was an orphan, and described, twenty years after, with a sweet pathos and simplicity, 
some of the earliest recollections of a life which was destined to be checkered by a 
strange variety of good and evil fortune. 

I am afraid no good report could be given by his masters and ushers of that thick- 
set, square-faced, black-eyed, soft-hearted little Irish boy. He was very idle. He was 
whipped deservedly a great number of times. Though he had very good parts of his 
own, he got other boys to do his lessons for him, and only took just as much trouble 
as should enable him to scuffle through his exercises, and by good fortune escape the 
flogging block. One hundred and fifty years after, I have myself inspected, but only 
as an amateur, that instrument of righteous torture still existing, and in occasional use, 
in a secluded private apartment of the old Charterhouse School ; and have no doubt it 
is the very counterpart, if not the ancient and interesting machine itself, at which poor 
Dick Steele submitted himself to the tormentors. 

Besides being very kind, lazy, and good-natured, this boy went invariably into 
debt with the tart-woman ; ran out of bounds, and entered into pecuniary, or rather 
promissory, engagements with the neighboring lolipop-vendors and piemen—exhibited 
an early fondness and capacity for drinking mum and sack, and borrowed from all his 
comrades who had money to lend. I have no sort of authority for the statements here 
made of Steele’s early life; but if the child is father of the man, the father of young 
Steele of Merton, who left Oxford without taking a degree, and entered the Life Guards 
—the father of Captain Steele of Lucas’s Fusiliers, who got his company through the 
patronage of my Lord Cutts—the father of Mr. Steele the Commissioner of Stamps, the 
editor of the Gazette, the Tatler, and Spectator, the expelled member of parliament, and 
the author of the ‘* Tender Husband ’’ and the “‘ Conscious Lovers’’ ; if man and boy 
resembled each other, Dick Steele the schoolboy must have been one of the most gen- 
erous, good-for-nothing, amiable little creatures that ever conjugated the verb éwpio, I 
beat, zuptomat, 1 am whipped, in anv school in Great Britain. 

Almost every gentleman who does me the honor to hear me will remember that the 
very greatest character which he has seen in the course of his life, and the person to whom 
he has looked up with the greatest wonder and reverence, was the head boy at his school. 
The schoolmaster himself hardly inspires such anawe. The head boy construes as well as 
the schoolmaster himself. When he begins to speak the hall is hushed, and every little 
boy listens. He writes off copies of Latin verses as melodiously as Virgil. He is 
good-natured, and, his own masterpieces achieved, pours out other copies of verses for 
other boys with an astonishing ease and fluency ; the idle ones only trembling lest 
they should be discovered on giving in thei . 
poems were too good. I have seen gr 
as that head boy of my childhood 
was disappointed on meeting him in 
high, REST 
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_men in my time, but never such a great one 
e all thought he must be prime minister, and I 
fter life to find he was no more than six feet 
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Dick Steele, the Charterhouse gownboy, contracted such an admiration in the 
years of his childhood, and retained it faithfully through his life. Through the school 
and through the world, whithersoever his strange fortune led this erring, wayward, 
affectionate creature, Joseph Addison was always his head boy. Addison wrote his ex- 
ercises. Addison did his best themes. He ran on Addison's messages ; fagged for him 
and blacked his shoes ; to be in Joe’s company was Dick’s greatest pleasure ; and he 
took a sermon or acaning from his monitor with the most boundless reverence, ac- 
quiescence, and affection.* 


Steele found Addison a stately college don at Oxford, and himself did not make 
much figure at this place. He wrote a comedy, which, by the advice of a friend, the 
humble fellow burned there ; and some verses, which I dare say are as sublime as other 
gentlemen’s compositions at that age ; but being smitten with a sudden love for mili- 
tary glory, he threw up the cap and gown for the saddle and bridle, and rode privately 
in the Horse Guards, in the Duke of Ormond's troop—the second—and, probably, 
with the rest of the gentlemen of his troop, ‘‘ all mounted on black horses with white 
feathers in their hats, and scarlet coats richly laced,’’ marched by King William, in 
Hyde Park, in November,1699, and a great show of the nobility, besides twenty thou- 
sand people, and above a thousand coaches. ‘‘ The Guards had just got their new 
clothes,’’ the Zendon Post said: ‘* They are extraordinary grand, and thought io be the 
finest body of horse in the world.’’ But Steele could hardly have seen any actual ser- 
vice. He who wrote about himself, his mother, his wife, his loves, his debts, his 
friends, and the wine he drank, would have told us of his battles if he had seen any. 
His old patron, Ormond, probably got him his cornetcy in the Guards, from which he 
was promoted to be a captain in Lucas’s Fusiliers, getting his company through the 
patronage of Lord Cutts, whose secretary he was, and to whom he dedicated his work 
called the ‘‘ Christian Hero."’ As for Dick, while writing this ardent devotional work, 
he was deep in debt, in drink, and in all the follies of the town ; it is related that all 
the officers of Lucas’s and the gentlemen of the guards, laughed at Dick.t And in 


* “Steele had the greatest veneration for Addison, and used to show it, in all companies, in a particular 
manner. Addison, now and then, used to play a little upon him; but he always took it well.’’—Porr: 
Spence’s Anecdotes. : 

‘* Sir Richard Steele was the best natured creature in the world: even in his worst state of health, he 
seemed to desire nothing but to please and be pleased.’’—Dr. YounG: Spence’s Anecdotes. 

+ ‘‘ The gayety of his dramatic tone may be seen in this little scene between two brilliant sisters, from his 
comedy Phe Funeral, or Grief a la Mode. Dick wrote this, hesaid, from ‘‘a necessity of enlivening his char- 
acter,’’ which, it seemed, the ‘‘ Christian Hero’’ had a tendency to make too decorous, grave, and respectable 
in the eyes of readers of that pious piece. : 


[Scene draws and discovers }ADY CHARLOTTE, reading ata table.—LaDy HARRIET, playing ata glass, to and 
fro, and viewing herself.| 

“ I. Ha.—Nay, goo@ sister, you may as well talk to me [/ooking at herselfas she speaks] as sit staring 
at a book which I know you can’t attend.— Good Dr. Lucas may have writ there what he pleases, but there’s 
no putting Francis, Lord Hardy, now Earl of Brumpton, out of your head, or making him absent from your 
eyes. Do but look on me, now, and deny it if you can. 

“* ZZ. Chk.—You are the maddest girl [sling] 

“ 1. Ha.—Look ye, I knew you could not say it.and forbear laughing. [Looking over Charlotte.]. Oh ‘ 
I see his name as plain as you do—F-r-a-n, Fran, —c:i-s, cis, Francis, ’tis in every line of the book, 

‘*Z. Ch. |rising|.—It's in vain, I see, 1o mind anything in such impertinent company—but, granting 
*twere ds you say, as to my Lord Hardy—’tis mor: excusable to admire another than one’s self. 

“7. Ha.—No, I think not—yes, I grant you, than really to be vain of one’s person, but I don’t admire 
myself. Pish! I don’t believe my eyes to have that softness. [Looking in the glass.| They a’n't so piercing , 
no, ’tis only stuff, the men will be talking. Some people are such admirers of teeth—Lord, what signifies 
teeth | [Showing herteeth.| A very black-a-moor has as white aset of teethas I. No, sister; I don’t adimire 
myself, but I’ve a spirit of contradiction in me : I don’t know I’m in love with myself, only to rival the men. 

“©, Ch.—Ay, but Mr. Campley will gain ground ev’n of that rival of his, your dear self. 

“© 2. Ha.—Oh, what have I done to you, that you should name that insolent intruder? A confident, 
opinionative fop. No, indeed, if I am, as a poetical lover of mine sighed and sung of both sexes, ; 


The public envy and the public care, 


I sha’n't be so easily catched—I thank him—I want but to be sure I should heartily torment him by banishing 
him, and then consider whether he should depart this life or not. é 
‘““ ZL. Ch,—Indeed, sister, to be serious with you, this vanity in your humor does not at all become you. | 
““L. Ha.—Vanity! All the matter is, we gay people are more sintere than you wise folks: all your 
life’s an art.—Speak your soul.—Look you there.—|//auwling her to the gfass.| Are you not struck with a 
secret pleasure wher. you view that bloom in your look, that harmony in your shape, that promptitude in 
your mien? 

cf “« LZ. Ch.—Well, simpleton, if I am at first so sit 
and take pains to correct it. 
**£. Ha.—Pshaw! pshaw! Talk this musty t 

at that rate. 
“7. Ch.—They that think it too soon to un 
me honestly, don’t you like Campley ? : ; ; 
“I, Ha —The fellow is not to be abhorred, if the forw ard thing did not think of getting me sp easily.—: 


- 


1s to be a little taken with myself, I know it a fault, 


Mrs. Fardingale, ’tis too soon for me to think 


derstani elves will very soon findit too laté.—But tell 
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truth a theologian in liquor is not a respectable object, and a hermit, though he may 
be out at elbows, must not be in debt to the tailor. Steele says of himself that he was 
always sinning and repenting. He beat his breast and cried most piteously when he 
did repent; but as soon as crying had made him thirsty he fell to sinning again. In 
that charming paper in the Zaé/er, in which he records his father’s death, his mother’s 
griefs, his own most solemn and tender emotions, he says he is interrupted by the arri. 
val of a hamper of wine, ‘’ the same as is to be sold at Garraway’s next week”’ ; upon 
the receipt of which he sends for three friends, and they fall to instantly, ch drinking 
two bottles apiece, with great benefit to themselves, and not separating till two o’clock 
in the morning,’’ 

His life was so. Jack the drawer was always interrupting it, bringing him a bottle 
from the ‘‘ Rose,”’ or in- 
viting him over to a 
bout there with Sir 
Plume and Mr.. Diver; 
and Dick wiped his eyes, 
which were whimpering 
over his papers, took 
down his laced hat, put 
on his sword and wig, 
kissed his wife and chil- 
dren, told them a lie 
about pressing business, 
and went off to the 
‘*Rose’’ to the jolly fel- 
lows. 

While Mr. Addison 
was abroad, and after 
he came home in rather 
a dismal way to wait 
upon Providence in his 
shabby lodging in the 
Haymarket, young Cap- 
tain Steele was cutting 
a much smarter figure 
than that of his classical 
friend of Charterhouse 
Cloister and Maudlin 
Walk. Could not some 
painter give an interview 
between the gallant cap- 
tain of Lucas’s with. his 
hat cocked, and his lace, 
and his face too, a trifle 
tarnished with drink, 
and that poet, that phi!- 
osopher, pale, proud, 
and poor, his friend and 
monitor of school-days, 
of all days? How Dick 
must have bragged 
ie j; about his chances and 
his hopes, and the fine company he kept, and the charms of the reigning toasts 
and popular actresses, and the number of bottles that he and my lord and some 
other pretty fellows had cracked overnight at the ‘' Devil,’’ or the ‘t Garter’’.! Cannot 
one fancy Joseph Addison's calm smile and cold gray eyes following Dick for an instant, 
as he struts down the Mall to dine with the guard at St. James’s, before he turns, with 
his sober pace and threadbare suit, to walk back to his lodgings up the two pair of stairs ? 
Steele’s name was down for promotion, Dick always said himself, in the glorious, pious 
and immortal William's last table-book, Jonathan Swift’s name had been written there. 
by the same hand too. PNT: 


Oh, I hate a heart I can’t break when I please.—What makes the value of dear china, but that ’tis so brittle? - 
—were it not for that, you might as well have stone mugs in your closet.”— Zhe Funeral. Oct.o2d. 
“‘ We knew the obligations the stage had to his writings [Steele’s] ; there being scarcely a comedian of 
merit in our whole company whom his 7aé/ers had not made better by his recommendation of them.’’—CIBBER. : 
Me ey gee 
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Our worthy friend, the author of the “‘ Christian Hero,’’ continued to make no 
small figure about town by the use of his wits.* He was appointed gazetteer ; he wrote 
in 1703, The Tender’ Husband, his second play, in which there ‘is some delightful 
farcical writing, and of which he fondly owned in after life, and when Addison was no 
more, that there were ‘‘ many applauded strokes ’’ from Addison’s beloved hand.t Is 
it nota pleasant partnership to remember? Can't one fancy Steele full of spirits and 
youth, leaving his gay company to go to Addison’s lodging, where his friend sits in the 
shabby sitting-room, quite serene, and cheerful, and poor? In 1704 Steele came on 
the town with another comedy, and behold, it was so moral and religious, as poor Dick 
insisted—so dull, the town thought—that the Lying Lover was damned. 

: Addison's hour of success now came, and he was able to help our friend the ‘‘ Chris- 
tian Hero”? in such a way, that, if there had been any chance of keeping that poor 
tipsy champion upon his legs, his fortune was safe, and his competence assured. Steele 
procured the place of commissioner of stamps ; he wrote so richly, so gracefully often, 
So kindly always, with such a pleasant wit and easy frankness, with such a gush of 
good spirits and good humor, that his early papers may be compared to Addison’s own, 
and are to be read, by a male reader at least, with quite an equal pleasure. 


* “ There is not now in his sight that excellent man, whom Heaven made his friend and superior, 
to be at a certain place in pain for what he should say or do. I will go on in his further encouragement. 
The best woman that ever man had cannot now lament and pine ath s neglect of himself.’’—Sree.e [of him- 
self]: Zhe Theatre, No. 12, Feb. 1719-20. : 

ie The Funeral supplies an admirable stroke of humor—one which Sydney Smith has used as an illus- 
tration of the faculty in his lectures. 

The undertaker is talking to his employees about their duty. 

Sable— Ha, you! A little more upon the dismal [ forming their countenances] ; this fellow has a good 
mortal look—place him near the corpse: that wainscot face must be o’ top of the stairs ; that fellow’s 
almost ina fright (that looks as if he were full of strange-misery) at the end of the hall. So—but I'll fix you 
all myself. Let's have no laughing now on any provocation. Look yonder—that hale, well-looking puppy ! 
You ungrateful scoundrel, did not I pity you, take you out of a great man’s service, and show you the pleas- 
ure of receiving wages? Did not J give you ten, then fifteen, then twenty shillings a week to be sorrowful? and 
the more I give you L think the gladder you are.” 

t ‘“FroM My OWN APARTMENT, November 16. 

+ There are several persons who have many pleasures and entertainments in their possession, which they 
do not enjoy ; itis, therefore, a kind and good office to acquaint them with their own happiness, and turn 
their attention to such instances of their good fortune as they are apt to overlook. Persons in the married 
State often want such a monitor ; and pine away their days by looking upon the same condition in anguish 
and murmuring, which carries with it, in the opinion of others, a complication of allthe pleasures of life, and 
a retreat from its inquietudes. 

“*T am led into this thought by a visit I made to an old friend who was formerly my schcolfellow. He 
came to town last week, with his family, for the winter ; and yesterday morning sent me word-his wife ex- 
pected me to dinner. Iam, as it were, at home at that house, and every member of it knows me for their 
well-wisher. I cannot, indeed, express the pleasure it is to be met by the children with so much joy as I am 
when [I go thither. The boys and girls strive who shall come first, when they think it is I that am knocking 
at the door ; and that child which loses the race to me runs back again to tell the father it is Mr. Bickerstaff. 
This day I was led in by a pretty girl that we all thought must have forgot me ; for the family has been out of 
town these two years. Her knowing me again was a mighty subject with us, and took up our discourse at 
the first entrance ; after which, they began to rally me upon a thousand little stories they heard in the coun- 
try, about my marriage to one of my neighbors’ daughters; upon which, the gentleman, my friend, said, 
‘Nay; if Mr. Bickerstaff marries a child of any of his old companions, I hope mine shall have the pre- 
ference: there is Mrs. Mary is now sixteen, and would make him as fine a widow as the best of them. But 

_ I know him too well ; he is so enamored with the very memory of those who flourished in our youth, that he 
will not so much as'look upon the modern beauties. I remember, old gentleman, how often you went home 
in a day to refresh your countenance and dress when Teraminta reigned in your heart. As we came up in 
the coach, I repeated to my wife some of your verses on her.’ With such reflections on little passages which 
happened long ago, we passed our time during a cheerful and elegant meal. After dinner his lady left the 
room, as did also the children. As soon as we were alone, he took me by the hand: ‘ Well,.my good 
friend,’ says he, ‘I am heartily glad to see thee ; I was afraid you would never have seen all the company 
that dined with you to-day again. Do not you think the good woman of the house a little altered since you 
followed her from the playhouse to find out who she was for me?’ I perceived a tear fall down his cheek as 
he spoke, which moved me nota little. But, to turn the discourse, I said, ‘ She is not, indeed, that.creature 
she was when she returned me the letter I carried from you, and told me, ‘‘ She hoped, as I was a gentle- 

- man, I would be employed no more to trouble her, who had never offended me ; but would be so much the 
gentleman’s friend as to dissuade him from a pursuit which he could never succeedin.’’ You may remember 
I thought her in earnest, and you were forced to employ your cousin Will, who made his sister get acquainted 
with ner for you. You cannot expect her to be forever fifteen.’ ‘ Fifteen !’ replied my good friend. TAh! 

_ you little understand—you, that have lived a bachelor—how great, how exquisite a pleasure there is in being 
really beloved! It is impossible that the most beauteous face in nature should raise in me such pleasing 

ideas as when I look upon that excellent woman. That fading in her countenance is chiefly caused by her 
watching with me in my fever. This was followed by a fit of sickness, which had like to have carried me off 
last winter. I tell you, sincerely, I have so many obligations to her that [ cannot, with any sort of modera- 
‘tion, think of her present state of health. But, as to what you say of fifteen, she gives me every day pleasure 

- beyond what I ever knew in the possession of her beauty when I was in the vigor of youth. _Every moment 
of her life brings me fresh instances of her complacency to my inclinations, and her prudence in regard to my 
fortune. Her face is to me much more beautiful than when I first saw it ; there is no decay in any feature 


ee 


tion and melancholy.’ : 


——— 
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After the Zatler in 1711, the famous Spectator made its appearance, and this was 
followed, at various intervals, by many periodicals under the same editor—the Guardian 
—the Englishman—the Lover, whose love was rather insipid—the Reader, of whom the 
public saw no more after his second appearance—the Z/eatre, under the pseudonym of 
Sir John Edgar, which Steele wrote while governor of the royal company of come- 
dians, to which post, and to that of surveyor of the royal stables at Hampton Court, 
and to the commission of the peace for Middlesex, and to the honor of knighthood, 
Steele had been preferred soon after the accession of George I.; whose cause honest Dick 
had nobly fought, through disgrace, and danger, against the most formidable enemies, 
against traitors and bullies, against Bolingbroke and Swift in the last reign. With the 
arrival of the king, that splendid conspiracy broke up; anda golden opportunity came 
to Dick Steele, whose hand, alas, was too careless to gripe it. 

Steele married twice; and outlived his places, his schemes, his wife, his income, 
his health, and almost everything but his kind heart. That ceased to trouble him in 
1729, when he died, worn out and almost forgotten by his contemporaries, in Wales, 
where he had the remnant of a property. 

Posterity has been kinder to this amiable creature ; all women especially are bound 
to be grateful to Steele, as he was the first of our writers who really seemed to admire 
and respect them. Congreve the Great, who alludes to the low estimation in which 
women were held in Elizabeth’s time, as a reason why the women of Shakespeare make 
so small a figure in the poet’s dialogues, though he can himself pay splendid compli- 
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which I cannot trace from the very instant it was occasioned by some anxious concern for my welfare and in- 
terests. Thus, at the same time, methinks, the love I conceived toward her for what she was, is heightened 
by my gratitude for what she is. The love of a wife is as much above the idle passion commonly called by ~ 
that name, as the Joud laughter of buffoons is inferior to the elegant mirth of gentlemen. Ob ! she is an in- 
estimable jewel! In her examination of her household affairs, she shows a certain fearfulness to find a fault, 
which makes her servants obey her like children ; and the meanest we have has an ingenuous shame for an 
offence not always to be seen in children in other families. I speak freely to you, my old friend ; ever since 
her sickness, things that gave me the quickest joy before turn now toacertainanxiety. As the children play 
in the next room, I know the poor things by their steps, and am considering what they must do should they 
lose their mother in their tender years. The pleasure I used to take in telling my boy stories of battles, and 
asking my girl questions about the disposal of her baby, and the gossiping of it, is turned into inward reflec- 


‘“ He would have gone on in this tender way, when the good lady entered, and, with an inexpressiblé 
sweetness in her countenance, told us ‘she had been searching her closet for something very good to treat 
such an old friend as I was.’ Her husband's eyes sparkled with pleasure at the cheerfulness of her counte- 
nance ; and I saw all his fears vanish in an instant. The lady observing something in our Icoks which 
showed we had been more serious than ordinary, and seeing her husband receive her with great concern 
under a forced cheerfulness, immediately guessed at what we had been talking of ; and applying herself to — 
me, said, with a smile, ‘ Mr. Bickerstaff, do not believe a word of what he tells you; I shall still live to have 
you for my second, as I have often promtised you, unless he takes more care of himself than he has done 
since his coming to town. You must know he tells me, that he finds London is a much more healthy place 
than the country ; for he Sees several of his old acquaintances and schoolfellows are here—young fellows 
with fair, full-bottomed periwigs. Y could scarce keep him this morning from going out open-breasted.’ My 
friend, who is always extremely delighted with her agreeable humor, made her sit down with us. She did it 
with that easiness which is peculiar to women of sense ; and to keep up the good humor she had brought in 
with her, turned her raillery upon me. ‘ Mr. Bickerstaff, you remember you followed me one night from the 
playhouse ; suppose you should carry me'thither to-morrow night, and lead me in the front box.” This put 
us into a long field of discourse about the beauties who were the mothers to the present, and shined in the 
boxes twenty years ago. I told her, ‘I was glad she had transferred so many of her charms, and I did net 
question but her eldest daughter was within half-a-year of being a toast.’ s 

‘* We were pleasing ourselves with this fantastical preferment of the young lady, when, on a sudden, we 
were alarmed with the noise of a drum, and immediately entered my little godson to give me a point of war. 
His mother, between laughing and chiding, would have put him out of the room ; but I would not part with 
him so. I found,-upon conversation with him, though he was a little noisy in his mirth, that the child had 
excellent parts, and was a great master of all the learning on the other side of eight years old. I perceived 
him a very great historian in ‘A©sop’s Fables’; but he frankly declared to me his mind, ‘that he did nut 
delight in that learning, because he did not believe they were true ;’ for which reason I found he had very 
much turned his studies, for about a twelvemonth past, into the lives of Don Bellianis of Greece. Guy of 
Warwick, ‘the Seven Champions,’ and other historians of that age. I could not but observe the satisfaction 
the father took in the forwardness of his son, and that these diversions might turn to some profit. I found 
the boy had made remarks which might be of service to him during the course of his whole life, He would 
tell you the mismanagement of John Hickerthrift, find fault with the passionate temper in Bevis of South- 
ampton, and loved St. George for being the champion of England; and by this means had his thoughts in- 
sensibly moulded into the notions of discretion, virtue, and honor. I was extolling his accomplishments { 
when his mother told me “that the little girl who led me in this morning was, in her way, a better scholar 
than he. Betty,’ said she, ‘deals chiefly in fairies and sprites ; and sometimes in a winter night will terrify 
the maids with her accounts, until they are afraid to go up to bed." ‘ye 

“‘T sat with them until it was very late, sometimes in merry, sometimes in serio isco’ rith this. 
particular pleasure, which gives the only true relish to all eBaveauren! a sense that oeery aad hice o He 
each other. I went home, considering the different conditions of a married life and that of 2 . 
I must confess it struck me with a sécret concern, to reflect, that whenever I go off I shall ; 
behind me. In this pensive mood I return to my family ; that is to say, to my maid, my d : 
only can be the better or worse for what happens to me.””— The Tatler. ae 
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ments to women, yet looks on them as mere instruments of gallantry, and destined, 
like the most consummate fortifications, to fall, after a certain time, before the arts 
and bravery of the besieger, man. There is a letter of Swift's entitled ‘‘ Advice toa 
very Young Married Lady,’’ which shows the dean’s opinion of the female society of 
his day, and that if he despised man he utterly scorned women too. No lady of our 


time could be treated by any man, were he ever so much a wit or dean, in such a tone 


of insolent patronage and vulgar protection. In this performance, Swift hardly takes 
pains to hide his opinion that a woman is a fool: tells her to read books, as if reading 
was a novel accomplishment ; and informs her that ‘‘ not one gentleman's daughter in 
a thousand has been brought to read or understand her own natural tongue."’ Addi- 
son laughs at women equally ; but, with the geutleness and politeness of his nature, 
smiles at them and watches them, as if they were harmless, half-witted, amusing, 
pretty creatures, only made to be men's playthings, It was Steele who first began to 
pay a manly homage to their goodness and understanding, as well as to their tender- 
ness and beauty.* In his comedies the heroes do not rant and rave about the divine 
beauties of Gloriana or Statira, as the characters were made to do in the chivalry ro- 
mances and the high-flown dramas just going out of vogue; but Steele admires 
women’s virtue, acknowledges their sense, and adores their purity and beauty with an 
ardor and strength which should win the good-will of all women to their hearty and 
respectful champion. It is this ardor, this respect, this manliness, which makes his 
comedies so pleasant and their heroes such fine gentlemen. He paid the finest compli- 
ment to a woman that perhaps ever was offered. Of one woman whom Congreve had 
also admired and celebrated, Steele says, that ‘‘ to have loved her was a liberal educa- 
tion.’’ ‘* How often,’’ he says, dedicating a volume to his wife, *‘ how often has your 
tenderness removed pain from my sick head, how often anguish from my afflicted 
heart! If there are such beings as guardian angels, they are thus employed. I cannot 
believe one of them to be more good in inclination, or more charming in form than my 
wife.’’ His breast seems to warm, and his eyes to kindle when he meets with a good 
and beautiful woman, and it is: with his heart as well as with his hat that he salutes 
her. About children, and all that relates to home, he is not less tender, and more 
than once speaks in apology of what he calls his softness. He would have been noth- 
ing without that delightful weakness. It is that which gives his works their worth and 
his style its charm. It, like his life, is full of faults and careless blunders ; and re- 
deemed, like that, by his sweet and compassionate nature. 

We possess of poor Steele’s wild and checkered life some of the most curious mem- 
oranda that ever were left of a man’s biography.+, Most men’s letters, from Cicero 


* “ As to the pursuits after affection and esteem, the fair sex are happy in this particular, that with them 
the one is much more nearly related to the other than in men, ; The love of a woman is inseparable from 
some esteem of her; and as she is naturally the object of affection, the woman who has your esteem has 
also some degree of your love. A man that dotes on a woman for her beauty, will whisper his friend, * That 
creature has a great deal of wit when you are well acquainted with her.’ And if you examine the bottom of 
your esteem for a woman, you will find you have a greater opinion of her beauty than anybody else. As to 
us men, I design to pass most of my time with the facetious Harry Bickerstaff ; but William Bickerstaff, the 
most prudent man of our family, shall be my executor.’’— Tatler, No. 206. 

+ The correspondence of Steele passed after his death into the possession of his daughter Elizabeth, by 
his second wife, Miss Scurlock, of Carmarthenshire. She married the Hon. John, afterward third Lord 
Trevor, At her death, part of the letters passed to Mr. Thomas, a grandson of a natural daughter of 
Steele’s ; and part to Lady Trevor’s next of kin, Mr. Scurlock, | They were published by the learned Nichols 
—from whose later edition of them, in 1809, our specimens are quoted. 

Here we have him, in his courtship—which was not a very ,long one : 


““To Mrs, SCURLOCK, 
“* August 30, 1707. 
“« Mapam : I beg pardon that my paper is not finer, but I am forced to write: from a coffee-house, where 
j] am attending about business. There is a dirty crowd of busy faces all around me, talking of money ; while 
all my ambition, all my wealth, is love! Love which animates iny heart, sweetens my humor, enlarges my 
soul, and affects every action of my life. It is to my lovely charmer I owe, that many noble ideas are con- 


tinually affixed to my words and actions ; it is the natural effect of that generous passion to create in the ad- 


mirer some similitude of the object admired, Thus, my dear, am Levery day to improve from so sweet a 
companion. Look up, my fair one, to that heaven which made thee such ; and join with me to implore its 
influence on our tender innocent hours, and beseech the Author of love to bless the rites He has ordained— 
and mingle with our happiness a just sense of our transient condition, and a resignation to His will, which 
only can regulate our minds to a steady endeavor to please Him and each other. 
‘“Y am forever your faithful servant, RicH. STEELE.”’ 
. te] y 
Some few hours afterward, apparently, Mistress Scurlock received the next one—obviously written later 
in the day ! 
. _.' Saturday Night (August 30, 1707). 


3 “Dear, Lovey Mrs. Scuriock : I have been in very ‘good’ company, where your health, under the 
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down to Walpole, or down to the great men of our own time, if you will, are doctored 
compositions, and written with an eye suspicious toward posterity. That dedication 
of Steele’s to his wife is an artificial performance, possibly ; at least, it is written with 
that degree of artifice which an orator uses in arranging a statement for the house, or 
a poet employs in preparing a sentiment in verse or for the stage. But there are some 
4oo letters of Dick Steele's to his wife, which that thrifty woman preserved accurately, 
and which could have been written but for her and her alone. They contain details of 
the business, pleasures, quarrels, reconciliations of the pair ; they have all the genuine- 


character of the cvoman T loved best, has been often drunk ; so that I may say that I am dead drunk for your 
sake, which is more than / die for you.” RicH, STEELE.” 
‘To Mrs, SCURLOCK. , 
; ‘* September I, 1707. 

‘“Mapam : It is the hardest thing in the world to be in love, and yet attend business. As for me, all 
who speak to me find me out, and I must lock myself up, or other people will do it for me. 

‘A gentleman asked me this morning, ‘ What news from Lisbon?’ and J answered, ‘ She is exquisitely 
handsome.’ Another desired to know ‘when I had last been at Hampton Court?’ I replied. * It will be on 
Tuesday come se’nnight.’ Pr’ythee allow me at least to kiss your hand before that day, that my mind may 
be in some composure. O Love! . 
‘ A thousand torments dwell about thee, “ 

Yet who could live, to live without thee ?’ 


SE Ey gE ee: 


_ “ Methinks I could write a volume to you ; but all the language on earth would fail in saying how much, 
and with what disinterested passion, I am ever yours, RICH. STEELE.”’ 


Two days after this, he is found expounding his circumstances and prospects tu the young lady’s mamma. 
He dates from ‘‘ Lord Sunderland’s office, Whitehall’ ; and states his clearincome at 1025/. perannum. ‘‘I 
promise myself,’’ says he, ‘‘ the pleasure of an industrious and virtuous life, in studying to do things agree- 
able to you.”’ : 

They were married, according to the most probable conjectures, about the 7th September. There are 
traces of a tiff about the middle of the next month*® she being prudish and fidgety, as he was impassioned and 
reckless. General progress, however, may be seen from the following notes. The ‘ house in Bury Street, 
St. James’s,’’ was now taken. 

‘To Mrs. STEELE. 
““ October 16, 1707. 

“Dearest BEING ON EARTH: Pardon me if you do not see me til! eleven o’clock, having met a school- 
fellow from India, by whom I am to be informed on things this night which expressly concern your obe- 
dient husband, : Ricvu. STEELE.” 

“To Mrs. STEELE. bct hs 


‘““ Eight o’clock, FOUNTAIN TAVERN, October 22, 1707. 
“My Dear: I beg of you not to be uneasy ; for I have done a great deal of business to-day very suc- 
cessfully and wait an hour or two about my Gazeé¢e.”’ : 
"* December 22, 1707. 
‘““MyY DEAR, DEAR WIFE: I write to let you know I do not come home to dinner, being obliged to attend 
some business abroad, of which I shall give you an account (when I see you in the evening), as becomes your 
dutiful and obedient husband.”’ 
‘“ DEVIL TAVERN, TEMPLE Bar, January 3, 1707-8. 
‘DEAR Prue: I have partly succeeded in my business to-day, and inclose two guineas as earnest of 
more. Dear Prue, I cannot come home to dinner. I languish for your welfare, and will never be a moment 
careless more. Your faithful husband,’’ etc. — 


S ‘* January 14, 1707-8. 
Dear Wire; Mr. Edgecombe, Ned Ask, and Mr. Lumley have desired me to sit an hour with them at 
ie George,’ in Pall Mall, for which I desire your patience till twelve o’clock, and that you will go to 
ed, etc, } 
- . “Gray's INN, February 3, 1708. 
: DEAR Prue: If the man who has my shoemaker’s bill calls, let him be answered that I shall call-on 
him as I come home. I stay here in order to get Jonson to discount a bill for me, and shall dine with him. 
for that end. He is expected at home every minute. Your most humble, obedient servant,’’ etc. ave 


. “ TENNIS-COURT COFFEE-HOUSE, May 5, 1708. 

; Dear Wire : I hope I have done this day what will be pleasing to you ; in the mean time shall lie this 
night at a baker’s, one Leg, over against the ‘ Devil. Tavern,’ at Charing Cross. I shall be able to confront 
the fools who wish me uneasy, and shall have the satisfaction to see thee cheerful and at ease. TOR 

Pes If the printer’s boy be at home, send him hither ; and let Mrs. Todd send by the boy my night-gown. 
slippers, and clean linen. You shall hear from me early in the morning,”’ etc. , 3 


Dozens of similar letters follow, with occasional guineas, little parcels of tea, or walnuts, etc. In 170g 
the Zatler made its appearance. The following curious note dates April 7, 1710: L gat : 


‘I enclose to you [‘ Dear Prue ’] a xeceipt for the saucepan and spoon, an Z. of Lewis's. 
which will make up the 50/. I i orale for ey ensuing Seda don, a: Besieey ‘i saa i 
_‘* I know no happiness in this life in any degree comparable to the pleasure I have in your,p 
society. I only beg of you to add to your other charms a fearfulness to see a man that loves y ) 
uneasiness, to 2 me as happy as it is possible to be in this life, Rising a little in a morn 
disposed to a cheerfulness . . . would not be amiss,”’ age 


In another he is found excusing his coming home, being ‘‘ invited to supper to M. 
Prue,’’ he says on this occasion, *’ do not send after me, for I shall be ridiculous.” 
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ness of conversation ; they are as artless as a child's prattle, and as confidential as a 
curtain-lecture. Some are written from the printing-office, where he is waiting for the 
proof-sheets of his Gazette or his Tadler ; some are written from the tavern, whence he 
promises to come to his wife *‘ within a pint of wine,’’ and where he has given a rendez- 
vous to a friend or a money-lender ; some are composed in a high state of vinous excite- 
ment, when his head is flustered with burgundy, and his heart abounds with amorous 
warmth for his darling Prue ; some are under the influence of the dismal headache and 
repentance next morning; some, alas, are from the lock-up house, where the lawyers 
have impounded him, and where he is waiting for bail. You trace many years of the 
poor fellow’s career in these letters. In September, 1707, from which day she began to 
save the letters, he married the beautiful Mistress Scurlock. You have his passionate 
protestations to the lady ; his respectful proposals to her mamma ; his private prayer 
to heaven when the union so ardently desired was completed ; his fond professions of 
contrition and promises of amendment, when, immediately after his marriage, there 
began to be just cause for the one and need for the other. 

Captain Steele took a house for his lady upon their marriage, “ the third door from 
Germain Street, left hand of Berry Street,’’ and the next year he presented his wife 
with a country house at Hampton. It appears she had a chariot and pair, and some- 
times four horses ; he himself enjoyed a little horse for his own riding. He paid, or 
promised to pay, his barber fifty pounds a year, and always went abroad in a laced 
coat and a large black buckled periwig, that must have cost somebody fifty guineas. 
He was rather a well-to-do gentleman, Captain Steele, with the proceeds of his estates 
in Barbadoes (left to him by his first wife), his income as a writer of the Gazette, and his 


‘office of gentleman waiter to his royal highness Prince George. His second wife 


brought him a fortune too. But it is melancholy to relate, that with these houses and 
chariots and horses and income, the captain was constantly in want of money, for 
which his beloved bride was asking as constantly. In the course of a few pages we 
begin to find the shoemaker calling for money, and some directions from the captain 
who has not thirty pounds to spare. He sends his wife, ‘* the beautifullest object in the 
world,”’ as he calls her, and evidently in reply to applications of her own, which have 
gone the way of all waste paper, and lighted Dick’s pipes, which were smoked a hun- 
dred and forty years ago—he sends his wife now a guinea, then a half-guinea, then a 
couple of guineas, then half a pound of tea; and again no money and no tea at all, but 
a promise that his darling Prue shall have some in a day or two ; or a request, perhaps, 
that she will send over his night-gown and shaving plate to the temporary lodging 
where the nomadic captain is lying, hidden from the bailiffs. Oh! that a Christian 
hero and late captain in Lucas’s should be afraid of a dirty sheriff’s officer! That the 
pink and pride of chivalry should turn pale before a writ! It stands to record in poor 
Dick’s own handwriting—the queer collection is preserved at the British Museum to 
this present day—that the rent of the nuptial house in Jermyn Street, sacred to 
unutterable tenderness and Prue, and three doors from Bury Street, was not paid until: 
after the landlord had put in an execution on Captain Steele's furniture. Addison sold 
the house and furniture at Hampton, and, after deducting the sum which his incorrigi- 
ble friend was indebted to him, handed over the residue of the proceeds of the sale 
to poor Dick, who wasn’t in the least angry at Addison’s summary proceeding, and I 
dare say was very glad of any sale or execution, the result cf which was to give him a 
little ready money. Having a small house in Jermyn Street for which he couldn't pay, 
and a country house at Hampton on which he had borrowed money, nothing must con- 
tent Captain Dick but the taking, in 1712, a much finer, larger, and grander house in 
Bloomsbury Square; where his unhappy landlord got no better satisfaction 
than his friend in St. James s, and where it is recorded that Dick giving a grand 
entertainment, had a half-dozen queer-looking fellows in livery to wait upon his 
noble guests, and confessed that his servants were bailiffs to a man. _ I fared like a 
distressed prince,"’ the kindly prodigal writes, generously complimenting Addison for 
his assistance in the Zatler—* I fared like a distressed prince, who calls in a powerful 
neighbor to his aid. I was undone by my auxiliary ; when I had once called him in, 
I could not subsist without dependence on him.’’ Pbor, needy Prince of Bloomsbury ! 
think of him in his palace with his allies from Chancery Lane ominously guarding him. 
All sorts of stories are told indicative of his recklessness and his good humor. One 
by Doctor Hoadly is exceedingly characteristic ; it shows the life of the 
d our poor friend very weak, but very kind both in and out of his cups. 
father,"’ says Doctor John Hoadly, the bishop’s son, re when Bishop of Ban- 
y invitation, present at one of the Whig meetings, held at the ‘ Trumpet, 
when Sir Richard, in his zeal, rather exposed himself, having the double 
‘upon him, as well to celebrate the immortal memory of King William, 
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it being the 4th November, as to drink his friend Addison up to conversation pitch, 
whose phlegmatic constitution was hardiy warmed for society by that time. Steele 
wag not fit for it. Two remarkable circumstances happened. John Sly, the hatter of 
facetious memory, was in the house ; and John, pretty mellow, took it into his head to 
come, into the company on his knees, with a tankard of ale in his hand to drink off to 
the immortal memory, and to return in the same manner. Steele, sitting next my father, 
whispered him—Do laugh. Jt is humanity to laugh. Sir Richard, in the evening, being 
too much in the same condition, was put into a chair, and sent home. Nothing would 
serve him but being carried to the Bishop of Bangor’s, late as it was. However, the 
chairmen carried him home, and got him up-stairs, when his great complaisance would 
wait on them down-stairs, which he did, and then was got quietly to bed."’* There 
is another amusing story which, I believe, that renowned collector, Mr. Joseph Miller, 
or his successors, have incorporated into their work. Sir Richard Steele, at a time 
when he was much occupied with theatrical affairs, built himself a pretty private thea- 
tre, and before it was opened to his friends and guests, was anxious to try whether the 
hall was well adapted for hearing. Accordingly he placed himself in the most remote 
part of the gallery, and begged the carpenter who had built the house to speak up from 
the stage. The man at first said that he was unaccustomed to public speaking, and did 
not know what to say to his honor; but the good-natured knight called out to him to 
say whatever was uppermost ; and, after a moment the carpenter began, in a voice per- 
fectly audible: ‘‘Sir Richard Steele !’’ he said, ** for three months past me and my 
men has been a working in this theatre, and we’ve neyer seen the color of your honor’s 
money ; we will be very much obliged if you'll pay it directly, for until you do we 
won't drive in another nail.’’ Sir Richard said that his friend's elocution was perfect, 
but that he didn’t like his subject much. 

The great charm of Steele’s writing is its naturalness. He wrote so quickly and 
carelessly that he was forced to make the reader his confidant, and had not the time to 
deceive him, He had a small share of book-learning, but a vast acquaintance with the 
world. He had known men and taverns. He had lived with gownsmen, with 
troopers, with gentlemen ushers of the court, with men and women of fashion ; with 
authors and wits, with the inmates of the sponging-houses, and with the frequenters 
of all the clubs and coffee-houses in the town. He was liked in all company because 
he liked it ; and you like to see his enjoyment as you like to see the glee of a boxful of 
children at the pantomime. He was not of those lonely ones of the earth whose great- 
ness obliged them to be solitary ; on the contrary, he admired, I think, more than any 
man who ever wrote; and full of hearty applause and sympathy, wins upon you by 
calling you to share his delight and good humor. His laugh rings through the whole 
house: He must have been invaluable at a tragedy, and have cried as much as the 
most tender young lady in the boxes. He has a relish for beauty and goodness wher- 
ever he meets it. He admired Shakespeare affectionately, and more than any man of 
his time ; and according to his generous expansive nature, called upon all his company 
to like what he liked himself. He did not damn with faint praise ; he was in the world 
and of it; and his enjoyment of life presents the strangest contrast to Swift’s savage 
indignation and Addison’s lonely serenity.{ Permit me to read to you a passage from 
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* Oj this famous bishop, Steele wrcte : 


** Virtue with so much ease on Bangor sits, 
All faults he pardons, though he none commits.’’ 


+ Here we have some of his later letters : 


‘““To Lapy STEELE. 
5 ; i ‘“ HAMPTON Court. March 16, 1716-17. 

Dear PRUE: If you have written anything to me which | should have received last night, I beg your 
pardon that I cannot answer till the next post. . . . Yourson at the present writing is mighty well em- 
ployed in tumbling on the floor of the room and_ sweeping the sand with a feather, He grows a most de- 
lightful child, and very full of play and spirit. He is also a very great scholar: he can read his primer , and 
T have brought down my Virgil. He makes most shrewd remarks about the pictures. We are very intimate 
friends and playfellows. He begins to be very ragged ; and I hope I shall be pardoned if I equip him with 
new clothes and frocks, or what Mrs. Evans and I shall think for his service.’’ a 


“To Lapy STEELE. 


‘“Yon tell me you want alittle flattery from me. I assure you I know no one who deserv 
commendation as yourself, and to whom saying the best things would be so little like flattery. 
speaks for itself, considering you as a very handsome woman that loves retirement--one whe 
wit, and yet is e xtremely sincere ; and so I could go through all the vices which attend the 200 
other people, of which you are exempt. But, indeed, though you have every perfection, y 
agant fault, which almost frustrates the good in you to me ; and thatis, that you do not love to 
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each writer, curiously indicative of his peculiar humor: the subject is the same, and 
the mood the very gravest. We have said that upon all the actions of man, the most 
trifling and the most solemn, tle humorist takes.upon himself to comment All read- 
ers of our old masters know the terrible lines of Swift, in which he hints at his philoso- 
phy and describes the end of mankind :* 


*“ Amazed, confused, its fate unknown, 
The world stood trembling at Jove’s throne ; 
While each pale sinner hung his head, 
Q Jove, nodding, shook the heavens and said ; 
‘ Offending race of human kind, 
By nature, reason, learning, blind ; 
You who through frailty stepped aside, 
And you who never err’d through pride ; 
You who in different sects were shamm'd, 
And come to see each other damn'd ; 
(So some folk told you, but they knew 
No more of Jove’s designs than you ;) 
The world’s mad business now is o'er, 
And I resent your freaks no more ; 
/ to such blockheads set my wit, 
I damn such fools—go, go, you're bit !’”’ 


Addison speaking on the very same theme, but with how different a voice, says, in 
his famous paper on Westminster Abbey (Spectator, No. 26): “‘ For my own part, 
though I am always serious, I do not know what it is to be melancholy, and can there- 
fore take a view of nature in her deep and solemn scenes, with the same pleasure as in 
her most gay and delightful ones. When I look upon the tombs of the great, every 
emotion of envy dies within me; when I read the epitaphs of the beautiful, every inor- 
dinate desire goes out; when I meet with the grief of parents on a tombstone, my 
heart melts with compassion ; when I see the tomb of the parents themselves I consider 
the vanity of grieving for those we must quickly follow.’’ (I have owned that I do not 
think Addison’s heart melted very much, or that he indulged very inordinately in the 
‘vanity of grieving.”’) ‘‘ When,’’ he goes on, ‘‘ when I see kings lying by those who 
deposed them ; when I consider rival wits placed side by side, or the holy men that di- 
vided the world with their contests and disputes—I reflect with sorrow and astonish- 
ment on the little competitions, factions, and debates of mankind. And, when I read 
the several dates on the tombs of some that died yesterday, and some 600 years ago, I 
consider that great day when we shall all of us be contemporaries, and make our ap- 
pearance together.”’ : 

Our third humorist comes to speak on the same subject. You will have observed 
in the previous extracts the characteristic humor of each writer—the subject and the 
contrast—the fact of death, and the play of individual thought by which each com- 
ments on it, and now hear the third writer—death, sorrow, and the grave, being for 
the moment also his theme. ‘‘ The first sense of sorrow I ever knew,’’ Steele says in 
the Zaéler, ‘‘ was upon the death of my father, at which time I was not quite five years 
of age; but was rather amazed at what all the house meant, than possessed of a real 
understanding why nobody would play with us. I remember I went into the room 
where his body lay, and my mother sat weeping alone by it. I had my battledore in 
my hand, and fell a beating the coffin and calling papa ; tor, I know not how, I had 
some idea that he was locked up there. My mother caught me in her arms, and trans- 
ported beyond all patience of the silent grief she was before in, she almost smothered 


to shine out, even at my request, and to make me proud of you, or rather to indulge the pride I have that 
youare mine. , .. Your most affectionate, obsequious husband, RICHARD STEELE. 
‘* A quarter of Molly’s schooling is paid. The children are perfectly well.”’ 


“To Lapy STEELE. 
; ‘“*March 26, 1717. 

“ My pEArEST PRuE: I have received yours, wherein you give me the sensible affliction of telling me 
enow of the continual pain in your head. . . . WhenT lay in your place, and on your pillow, I assure 
you I fell into tears last night, to think that my charming little insolent might be then awake and in pain , 
and took it to be a sin to go to sleep. phe ; 

“* For this tender passion toward you, I must be contented that your Prweship will condescend to call 
yourself my well-wisher pia 


At the time when the above later letters were written, Lady Steele was in Wales, looking after her 
estate there. Steele, about this time, was much occupied with a project for conveying fish alive, by which, 
as he constantly assures his wife, he firmly believed he should make his fortune. It did not succeed, however, 

oe My ieale died in December of the succeeding year. She lies buried in Westminster bbey. 


ord Chesterfield sends these verses to Voltaire in a characteristic letter. Moe shp *, 
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me in her embraces, and told me in a flood of tears, ‘Papa could not hear me, and 
would play with me no more; for they were going to put him under ground whence he 


would never come to us again.’ She was a very beautiful woman, of a noble spirit, 


and there was a dignity in her grief, amidst all the wildness of her transport, which 
methought struck me with an instinct of sorrow that, before I was sensible what it was 
to grieve, seized my very soul, and has made pity the weakness of my heart ever since. 
Can there be three more characteristic moods of minds and men? "' Fools, do you 
know anything of this mystery ?’’ says Swift, stamping on a grave, and carrying his 
scorn for mankind actually beyond it. ‘‘ Miserable, purblind wretches, how dare you 
to pretend to comprehend the Inscrutable, and how can your dim eyes pierce the un- 
fathomable depths of yonder boundless heaven ?’’ Addison, in a much kinder language 
and gentler voice, utters much the same sentiment ; and speaks of the rivalry of wits, and 
the contests of holy men, with the same skeptic placidity. ‘* Look what a little vain 
dust we are,’’ he says, smiling over the tombstones; and catching, as is his wont, 


quite a divine-effulgence as he looks heavenward, he speaks, in words of inspiration ‘ 


almost, of ‘‘ the Great Day when we shall all of us be contemporaries, and make our 
appearance together." ; 

The third, whose theme is death, too, and who will speak his word of moral as 
heaven teaches him, leads you up to his father’s coffin, and shows you his beautiful 
mother weeping, and himself an unconscious little boy wondering at her side. His 
own natural tears flow as he takes your hand and confidingly asks your sympathy. 
‘‘ See how good and innocent and beautiful women are,"’ he says; ‘‘ how tender little 
children! Let us love these and one another, brother—God knows we have need of 
love and pardon.’’ So it is each looks with his own eyes, speaks with his own voice, 
and prays his own prayer. 

When Steele asks your sympathy for the actors in that charming scene of love and 
grief and death, who can refuse it? One yields to it as to the frank advance of a child 
or to the.appeal of a woman. A man is seldom more manly than when he is what you 
call unmanned—the source of his emotion is championship, pity, and courage ; the in- 
stinctive desire to cherish those who are innocent and unhappy, and defend those who 
are tender and weak. If Steele is not our friend he is nothing. He is by no means the 
most brilliant of wits nor the deepest of thinkers ; but he is our friend ; we love him, as 
children love their love with an A, because he is amiable. Wholikesaman best because 
he is the cleverest or the wisest of mankind ; or a woman because she is the most vir- 
tuous, or talks French or plays the piano better than the rest of her sex? I own to 
liking Dick Steele the man, and Dick Steele the author, much better than much bet- 

ter men and much better authors ; 
The misfortune regarding Steele is, that most part of the company here present 
must take his amiability upon hearsay, and certainly can’t make his intimate acquaint- 
ance. Not that Steele was worse than his time; on the contrary, a far better, truer, 
and higher-heartéd man than most who lived init. But things were done in that soci- 
ety, and names were named, which would make you shudder now. What would be the 
Sensation of a polite youth of the present day, if at a ball he saw the young object of 
his affections taking a box out of her pocket and a pinch of snuff ; or if at dinner, by 
the charmer’s side, she deliberately put her knife into her mouth? If she cut her 
mother’s throat with it, mamma would scarcely be more shocked. I allude to these 
peculiarities of by-gone times as an excuse for my favorite Steele, who was not worse, 
and often much more delicate than his neighbors. 

There exists a curious document descriptive of the manners of the last age, which 
describes most minutely the amusements and occupations of persons of fashion in Lon- 
don at the time of which we are speaking ; the time of Swift, and Addison, and Steele. 

When Lord Sparkish, Tom Neverout; and Colonel Alwit, the immortal personages 
of Swift’s polite conversation, came to breakfast with my Lady Smart, at eleven 

o'clock in the morning, my Lord Smart was absent at the levée. His lordship was at 
home to dinner at three o'clock to receive his guests ; and we may sit down to this 
meal, like the Barmecide’s, and see the fops of the last century before us. Seven of 
_ them sat down at dinner, and were joined by a country baronet who told them they 
_kept court hours. These persons of fashion began their dinner with a sirloin of beef, 
fish, a shoulder of veal, and a tongue. My Lady Smart carved the sirloin, my Lady 
Answerall helped the fish, and the gallant colonel cut the shoulder of veal. Al] made 
a considerable inroad on the sirloin and shoulder of veal with the exception of Sir 
who had no appetite, having already partaken of a beefsteak and two m gs of 
ides a tankard of March beer as soon as he got out of bed. They drank | 
he master of the house said should always be drunk after fish; and my 
particularly recommended some excellent cider to my Lord Sparkish, which o 
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some brilliant remarks from that nobleman. When the host called for wine he nodded 
to one or other of his guests, and said, ‘’ Tom Neverout, my service to you.”’ 

_ After the first course came almond-pudding, fritters, which the colonel took with 
his hands out of the dish, in order to help the brilliant Miss Notable ; chickens, black 
puddings, and soup ; and Lady Smart, the elegant mistress of the mansion, finding a 
skewer in a dish, placed it in her plate with directions that it should be carried down to 
the cook and dressed for the cook’s own dinner. Wine and small beer were drunk dur- 
ing the second course; and when the colonel called for beer, he called the butler 
Friend, and asked whether the beer was good. Various jocular remarks. passed from 
the’gentlefolks to the servants, at breakfast several persons had a word and a joke for 
Mrs. Betty. my lady’s maid, who warmed the cream and had charge of the canister 
(the tea cost thirty shillings a pound in those days). When my Lady Sparkish sent her 
footman out to my Lady Match to come at six o'clock and play at quadrille, her lady- 
ship warned the man to follow his nose, and if he fell by the way, not to stay to get up 
again. And when the gentlemen asked the hall porter if his lady was at home, that 
functionary replied, with manly waggishness, ‘‘ She was at home just now, but’she’s 
not gone out yet.”’ 

After the puddings, sweet and black, the fritters and soup, came the third course, 
of which the chief dish was a hot venison pasty, which was put before Lord Smart, 
and carved by that nobleman. Besides the pasty, there was a hare, a rabbit, some 
pigeons, partridges, a goose, and a ham. Beer and wine were freely imbibed during 
this course, the gentlemen always pledging somebody with every glass which they 
drank ; and by this time the conversation between Tom Neverout and Miss Notable had 
grown so brisk and lively, that the Derbyshire baronet began to think the young gen- 
tlewoman was Tom's sweetheart ; on which miss remarked, that she loved Tom “‘ like 
pie.’ After the goose, some of the gentlemen took a dram of brandy, ‘‘ which was 
very good for the wholesomes,”’ Sir John said ; and now having had a tolerably sub- 
stantial dinner, honest Lord Smart bade the butler bring up the great tankard full 
of October to Sir John. The great tankard was passed from hand to hand and mouth to 
mouth, but when pressed by the noble host upon the gallant Tom Neverout, he said, 
‘*No, faith, my lord! I like your wine, and won't put a churl upon a gentleman. 
Your honor’s claret is good enough for me.'’ And so, the dinner over, the host said, 
‘“‘ Hang saving, bring us up a ha'porth of cheese."’ 

The cloth was now taken away, and a bottle of burgundy was set down, of which 
the ladies were invited to partake before they went to tneir tea. When they withdrew, 
the gentlemen promised to join them in an hour ; fresh bottles were brought ; the. 
‘*dead men,’’ meaning the empty bottles, removed ; and *' D’you hear, John! bring — 
clean glasses,"" my Lord Smart said. On which the gallant Colonel Alwit said, *' I 
keep my glass ; for wine is the best liquor to wash the glasses in.”’ 

After an hour the gentlemen joined the ladies, and then they all sat and played 
quadrille until three o'clock in the morning, when the chairs 
and the flambeaux came, and this noble company went to bed. 

Such were manners six or seven score years ago. 1 draw 
no inference from this queer picture—let all moralists here 
present deduce their own. Fancy the moral condition of that 
society in which a lady of fashion joked with a footman, and 
carved a sirloin, and provided besides a great shoulder of 
veal, a goose, hare, rabbit, chickens, partridges, black pud- 
dings, and a ham for a dinner for eight Christians. What— 
what could have been the condition of that polite world in 
which people openly ate goose after almond-pudding, and took 
their soup in the middle of dinner? Fancy a colonel in the 
guards putting his hand into a dish of beignets ad’ abricot and 
helping his neighbor, a young lady du monde ! Fancy a noble 

lord calling out to the servants, before the ladies at his table, 
‘* Hang expense, bring us a ha’porth of cheese !'’ Such were 
the ladies of St. James’s—such were the frequenters of 
‘“ White’s Chocolate-House,’’ when Swift used to visit it, and s 
Steele described it as the centre of pleasure, gallantry, and entertainment, a hundred 
and forty years ago! . 

Dennis, who ran amuck at the literary society of his day, falls foul of poor Steele, 
and thus depicts him: *' Sir John Edgar, of the county of —— in Ireland, is of a mid- 
dle stature, broad shoulders, thick legs, a shape like the picture of somebody over a 
g “s chimney—a short chin, a short nose, a short forehead, a broad flat face, and 

y countenance. Yet with such a face and such a shape, he discovered at sixty 


¥ 
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that he took himself for a beauty, and appeared to be more mortified at being told that 
he was ugly, than he was by any reflection made upon his honor or understanding. . 
‘He is a gentleman born, witness himself, of very honorable family ; certainly of 
avery ancient one, for his ancestors flourished in Tipperary long before the English 
ever set foot in Ireland. He has testimony of this more authentic than the herald’s) — 
office, or any human testimony. For God has marked him more abundantly than he 
did Cain, and stamped his native country on his face, his understanding, his writings, ' 
his actions, his passions, and, above all, his vanity. The Hibernian brogue is still 
upon all these, though long habit and length of days have worn it off his tongue. - 
Although this portrait is the work of a man who was neither the friend of Steele 
nor of any other man alive, yet there is a dreadful resemblance to the original in the 
Savage and exaggerated traits of the caricature, and everybody who knows him must 
recognize Dick Steele. Dick set about almost all the undertakings of his life with in- 
adequate means, and, as he took and furnished a house with the most generous inten- 
tions toward his friends, the most tender gallantry toward his wife, and with this only 
drawback, that he had not wherewithal to pay the rent when quarter-day came—so, in 
his life he proposed to himself the most magnificent schemes of virtue, forbearance, 
public and private good, and the advancement of his ownand the national religion ; but 
when he had to pay for these articles—so difficult to purchase and so costly to maintain 
—poor Dick’s money was not forthcoming ; and when virtue called with her little bill, 
Dick made a shuffling excuse that he could not see her that morning, having a head- 
ache from being tipsy over night ; or when stern duty rapped at the door with his 
account, Dick was absent and not ready to pay. He wasshirking at the tavern ; or had 
some particular business (of somebody’s else) at the ordinary ; or he was in hiding, or 
worse than in hiding, in the lock-up house. What a situation for a man !—for a phi- 
lanthropist—for a lover of right and truth—for a magnificent designer and schemer ! 
Not to dare to look in the face of religion which he adored and which he had offended : 
to have to shirk down back lanes and alleys, so as to avoid the friend whom he loved 
and who had trusted him ; to have the house, which he had intended for his wife, whom 
he loved passionately, and for her ladyship’s company which he wished to entertain 
splendidly, in the possession of a bailiff’s man ; with a crowd of little creditors—gro- 
cers, butchess, and small-coal men—lingering round the door with their bills and jeer- 
ing athim: Alas! for poor Dick Steele! For nobody else, of course. . There is no man 
or woman in our time who makes fine projects and gives them up from idleness or want — 
of means. When duty calls upon ws, we no doubt are always at home and ready to pay 
that grim tax-gatherer. When we are stricken with remorse and promise reform, we 
keep our promise, and are never angry, or idle, or extravagant any more. There are 
no chambers in our hearts, destined for family friends and affections, and now occupied © 
by some sin’s emissary and bailiff in possession, There are no little sins, shabby pec- 
cadilloes, importunate remembrances, or disappointed holders of our promises to re- 
form, hovering at our steps, or knocking at our door! Of course not. We are living 
in the nineteenth century ; and poor Dick Steele stumbled and got up again, and got 
into jail and out again, and sinned and repented, and loved and suffered, and lived and 
died, scores of years ago. Peace be with him! Let us think gently of one who was so 
gentle ; let us speak kindly of one whose own breast exuberated with human kindness. 


Y 


a, 
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* Steele replied to Dennis in an ‘‘ Answer to a Whimsical Pamphlet, called the Character of Sir Tohn 
Edgar.’’ What Steele had to say against the cross grained old critic discovers a great deal of humor: ~ 

“Thou never didst let the sun into thy garret, for fear he should bring a bailiff along with him, 

“ Your years are about sixty-five, an ugly vinegar face, that if you had any command you would be 
obeyed out of fear, from your ill-nature pictured there ; not from any other motive. Your height is about 
some five feet five inches. You see I can give your exact measure as well as if I had taken your dimension 
with a good cudgel, which I promise you to do as soon as ever I have the good fortune to meet you. 3 

‘“ Your doughty pavunch stands before you like a firkin of butter, and your duck legs seem to be cast for 
carrying burdens. ; 

“Thy works are libels upon others, and satires upon thyself ; and while they bark at men of sense, call 
him knave and fool that wrote them. ‘Thou hast.a great antipathy to thy own species : and hatest the sight : 
of a fool but in thy glass.’’ y 

Steele had been kind to Dennis, and once got arrested on account of a pecuniary service whi id 
him. When John heard of the fact—‘‘ S’death ”” cries John; “ why did not Aa keep A: of the ae a 

The *‘ Answer’’ concludes by mentioning that Cibber had offered ten pounds for the discovery of the 
authorship of Dennis's pamphlet ; on which, says Steele, ‘‘ I am only sorry he has offered so much, because 
the twentieth part wou'd have over-valued his whole carcase. But I know the fellow that he keeps to give an- 
swers to his creditors will betray him ; for he gave me his word to bring officers on the top of the house tl 
should make a hole through the ceiling of his garret, and so bring him to the punishment he des 
people think this expedient out of the way, and that he would make his escape upon hearing the 
I say so too ; but it takes him up half an hour every night to fortity himself with his old hair t y 
three joint-stools, and some other lumber, which he ties together with cords so fast that it takes h 
same time in the morning to re.ease himself,.’’ Men 
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PRIOR, GAY AND POPE. 


ATTHEW PRIOR was one of those famous and 
lucky wits of the auspicious reign of Queen 
Anne, whose name it behooves us not to pass 
over. Mat was a world-philosopher of no small 
genius, good-nature, and acumen.* He loved, 
he drank, he sang. He describes himself in one 
of his lyrics, ** in a little Dutch chaise on a Sat- 
urday night ; on his left hand his Horace, and 
a friend on his right,’’ going out of town from 
the Hague to pass that evening, and the ensuing 
Sunday boozing at a spielhaus with his com- 
panions, perhaps bobbing for perch in a Dutch 
canal and noting down in a strain and witha 
grace not unworthy of his epicurean master, 
the charms of his idleness, his retreat, and his’ 
Batavian Chloe. A vintner’s son in Whitehall, 
and a distinguished pupil of Busby of the Rod, 
Prior attracted some notice by writing verses at 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, and, coming up 
to town, aided Montaguet in an attack on the 
noble old English lion John Dryden ; in ridi- 
cule of whose work, ‘‘ The Hind and the Pan- 

ther,’ he brought out that remarkable and famous burlesque, ** The Town and Coun- 

try Mouse.’’ Aren’t you all acquainted with it? Have you not all got it by heart? 


* Gay calls him, ‘‘Dear Prior . . . beloved by every muse.’’— Wr. Pope's Welcome from Greece. 
Swift and Prior were very intimate, and he is frequently mentioned in the ‘‘ Journal to Stella.’’ *' Mr. 
Prior,” says Swift, ‘‘ walks to make himself fat, and 1to keep myself down, . . . We often walk round 


the park together.”’ 

In Swift’s works there is a curious tract called ‘‘ Remarks on the Characters of the Court of Queen 
Anne’’ [Scort’s edition, vol. xii.] The ‘’ Remarks’ are not by the dean, but at the end of each is an 
addition in italics from his hand, and these are always characteristic. Thus, to the Duke of Marlborough, he 
adds, ‘* Detestably covetous,’’ etc. Prior 1s thus noticed— 


‘* MartHEw Prior, Esq., Commissioner of Trade. 


‘* On the queen’s accession to the throne, he was continued in his office ; is very well at court with the 
ministry, and is an entire creature of my Lord Jersey’s, whom he supports by his advice ; is one of the best 
poets in England, but very facetious in conversation. A thin, hollow-looked man, turned of forty years old. 
This ts near the truth.”’ 

‘* Vet counting as far as to fifty his years, 
His virtues and vices were as other men's are. 
High hopes he conceived and he smothered great fears, , 
In a life party-colored—half pleasure, half care. 


“Not to business a drudge, nor to faction a slave, 
He strove to make interest and freedom agree ; 
In public employments industrious and grave, 
And alone with his friends, lord, how merry was he ! 


“* Now in equipage stately, now humble on foot, 
Both fortunes he tried, but to neither would trust ; 
And whirled in the round as the wheel turned about, 
He found riches had wings and knew man was but dust.’’ 
PRior’s Poems, [From my own monument. | 


“ They joined to produce a parody, entitled the * Town and Country Mouse,’ part of which Mr, Bayes 
is supposed to gratify his old friends, Smart and Johnson, by repeating to them, The piece is therefore 
founded upon the twice-told jest of the ‘ Rehearsal.” . . . There is nothing new or original in the idea, 
aE In this piece, Prior, though the younger man, seems to have had by far the largest share.’’—Scorr’s 
Dryden, vol. i. p. 330. : 
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What ! have you never heard of it? See what fame is made of? The wonderful part 
of the satire was, that, as a natural consequence of ‘‘ The Town and Country Mouse, 
Matthew Prior was made secretary of embassy at the Hague ! I believe it is dancing, 
rather than singing, which distinguishes the young English diplomatists of the present 
day ; and have seen them in various parts perform that part of their duty very finely. 
In Prior’s time it appears a different accomplishment led to preferment. Could you 
write a copy of alcaics? that was the question. Could you turn out a neat epigram or 
two? Could you compose *‘ The Town and Country Mouse’’? It is manifest that, by 
the possession of this faculty, the most difficult treaties, the laws of foreign nations, 
and the interests of our own, are easily understood. Prior rose in the diplomatic ser- 
vice, and said good things, that proved his sense and his spirit. When the apartments 
at Versailles were shown to him, with the victories of Louis XIV. painted on the walls, 
and Prior was asked whether the palace of the King of England had any such decora- 
tions, '** The monuments of my master’s actions,’’ Mat said, of William, whom he cor- 
dially revered, *‘ are to be seen everywhere except in his own house.’’ - Bravo, Mat. 
Prior rose to be full ambassador at Paris,* where he somehow was cheated out of his 
ambassadorial plate; and in an heroic poem, addressed by him to her late lamented 
majesty, Queen Anne, Mat makes some magnificent allusions to these dishes and 
spoons, of which fate had deprived him. All that he wants, he says, is her majesty’s 
picture ; without that he can’t be happy. 
‘‘ Thee, gracious Anne, thee present I adore : 

Thee, Queen of Peace, if Time and Fate have power 

Higher to raise the glories of thy reign, 

In words sublimer and a nobler strain 

May future bards the mighty theme rehearse. 


Here, Stator Jove, and Phcebus, king of verse, 
The motive tablet I suspend.”’ 


With that word the poem stops abruptly. The votive tablet is suspended forever, like 
Mahomet’s coffin. News came that the queen was dead. Stator Jove, and Phcebus, 
king of verse, were left there, hovering to this day, over the votive tablet. The picture 
was never got, any more than the spoons and dishes ; the inspiration ceased, the verses 
were not wanted—the ambassador wasn't wanted. Poor Mat was recalled from his 
embassy, suffered disgrace along with his patrons, lived under a sort of cloud ever after, 
and disappeared in Essex. When deprived of all his pensions and emoluments, the 
hearty and generous Oxford pensioned him. They played for gallant stakes—the bold 
men of those days—and lived and gave splendidly. 

Johnson quotes from Spence a legend, that Prior, after spending an evening with 
Harley, St. John, Pope, and Swift, would go off and smoke a pipe with a couple of 
friends of his, a soldier and his wife, in Long Acre. Those who have not read his late 
excellency’s poems should be warned that they smack not a little of the conversation of 
his Long Acre friends. Johnson speaks slightingly of his lyrics; but with due defer- 
ence to the great Samuel, Prior’s seem to me among the easiest, the richest, the most 
charmingly humorous of English lyrical poems.t Horace is always in his mind ; and 


say He was to have been in the same commission with the Duke of Shrewsbury, but that that noble- 
man, " says Johnson, ‘‘ refused to be associated with one so meanly born. Prior therefore continued to act 


without a title till the duke’s return next year to England, and then he assumed the style and dignity of 
ambassador,”’ 


He had been thinking of slights of this sort when he wrote his epitaph : 
““ Nobles and heralds, by your leave, 
Here lies what once was Matthew Prior, 
The son of Adam and of Eve - 
Can Bourbon or Nassau claim higher ?”” 


- But, in this case, the old prejudice got the better of the old joke. 
+ His epigrams have the genuine sparkle : 
“THE REMEDY WORSE THAN THE DISEASE, 
“T sent for Radcliff + was so ill, “ But when the wit began to wheeze, 


That other doctors gave me over: And wine had warmed the politician, - 
He felt my pulse, prescribed his pill, Cured yesterday of my disease, 
And I was likely to recover, I died last night of my physician."’ 

"Yes, every poet is a fool : : 


* By demonstration Ned can show att 
Happy could Ned’s inverted rule 
Prove every fool to be a poet.” 


“On his death-bed poor Lubin lies. “A different cause,’ says Parson Sty, 
_ His spouse is in despair ; 4 The same éffect May give ; crs * i 
With frequent sobs and mutual cries, Poor Lubin fears that he shall die, 
They both express their care, _ His wife that he may live.’ ”? 


>) 
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his song and his philosophy, his good sense, his happy easy turns and melody, his loves 
and his epicureanism, bear a great resemblance to that most delightful and accom- 
plished master. In reading his works one is struck with their modern air, as well as by 
their happy similarity to the songs of the Charming owner of the Sabine farm. In his 
verses addressed to Halifax, he says, writing of that endless theme to poets, the vanity 
of human wishes : 


“So while in fevered dreams we sink, ‘* Our hopes like towering falcons aim 
And waking, taste what we desire, At objects in an airy height : 
The real draught but feeds the fire, To stand aloof and view the flight, 
The dream is better than the drink. Is ull the pleasure of the game.”’ 


Would not you fancy that a poet of our own days, was singing? and in the verses 
of Chloe weeping and reproaching him for his inconstancy, where he says : 


‘‘ The God of us versemen, you know, child, the Sun, 
How, after his journeys, he sets up his rest. 
If at morning o’er earth ‘tis his fancy to run, 
At night he declines on his Thetis’s breast, 


“*So, when I am wearied with wandering all day, 
To thee, my delight, in the evening I come: 
No matter what beauties I saw in my way ; 
They were but my visits, but thou art my home! 


“* Then finish, dear Chloe, this pastoral war, 
And let us like Horace and Lydia agree : 
For thou art a girl as much brighter than her, 
As he was a poet sublimer.than me.”’ 


If Prior read Horace, did not Thomas Moore study Prior? Love and pleasure find 
singers in all days. Roses are always blowing and fading—to-day as in that pretty ° 
time when Prior sang of them, and of Chloe lamenting their decay : 


‘* She sighed, she smiled, and to the flowers “« At dawn poor Stella danced and sung, 
Pointing, the lovely moralist said : The amorous youth around her bowed: 
See,, friend, in some few fleeting hours, At night her fatal knell was 1ung ; 
See yonder what a change is made! I saw, and kissed her in her shroud. 
‘“* Ah me! the blooming pride of May “Such as she is who died to-day, 
And that of Beauty are but one: Such I, alas, may be to-morrow: 
At morn both flourish, bright and gay, Go, Damon, bid thy Muse display 
Both fade at evening, pale and gone. The justice of thy Chloe’s sorrow.” 


Damon’s knell was rung in 1721. May his turf lie lightly on him! Deus sit pro- 
pitius huic potatori, as Walter de Mapes sang.* Perhaps Samuel Johnson, who spoke 


* «Prior TO Sir THoMAS HANMER. F 
“ August 4, 1709. 

“Dear Sir! Friendship may live, I grant you, without being fed and cherished by correspondence ; but 
with that additional benefit I am of opinion it will look more cheerful and thrive better : for in this case, as 
in love, though a man is sure of his own constancy, yet his happiness depends a good deal upon the senti- 
ments of another, and while you and Chloe are alive, ’tis not enough that I love you both, except I am sure 
you both love me again ; and as one of her scrawls fortifies my mind more against affliction than all Epicte- 
tus, with Simplicius’s comments into the bargain, so your single letter gave me more real pleasure than all 
the works of Plato. . . . I must return my answer to your very kind question concerning my health. 
The Bath waters have done a good deal toward the recovery of it, and the great specific, Cape caballum, will, 
I think, confirm it. Upon this head I must tell you that my mare Betty grows blind, and may one day, by 
breaking my neck, perfect my cure: if at Rixham fair any pretty nagg that is between thirteen and fourteen 
hauds presented himself, and you would be pleased to purchase him for me, one of your servants might ride 
him to Euston, and I might receive him there. This, sir, is just as such a thing happens. If you hear, too, 
of a Welch widow, with a good jointure, that has her goings and is not very skittish, pray, be pleased to cast 
your eye on her for me too, You see, sir, the great trust I repose in your skill and honor, when I dare put 
two such commissions in yourhand. . . . ”_The Hanmer Correspondence, p. 120. 


‘From Mr, PRIOR. 
‘Parts, ist—12th May, 1714. 

“ My pear LorD AND FRIEND: Matthew never had so great occasion to write a word to Henry as 
now : it is noised here that 1am soon to return. The question that I wish I could answer to the many that 
ask and to our friend Colbert de Torcy (to whom I made your compliments in the manner you commanded, 
is, what is done for me ; and to what I am recalled ? It may look like a bagatelle, what is to be become of 
a philosopher like me? but it is not such © what is to become of a person who had the honor to be chosen, 
and sent hither as intrusted, in the midst of a war, with what the queen designed should make the peace ; 
returning with the Lord Bolingbroke, one of the greatest men in England, and one of the finest heads in 
Europe (as they say here, if true or not, n'importe) s having been leit by him in the greatest character (that of 
her majesty’s plenipotentiary), exercising that power conjointly with the Duke of Shrewsbury, and solely 
after his departure ; having here received more distinguished honor than any minister, except an ambassador, 
ever did, and some which were never given to any but who had that character ; having had all the success 
that could be expected ; having (God be thanked ') spared no pains, at a time when at home the peace is 
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slightingly of Prior’s verses, enjoyed them more than he was willing to own. The old 


moralist had studied them as well as Mr. Thomas Moore, and defended them and showed 
that he remembered them very well too, on an occasion when their morality was called 
in question by that noted puritan, James Boswell, Esq., of Auchinleck.* 

In the great society of the wits, John Gay deserved to be a favorite, and to have a 
good place.t In his set all were fond of him, His success offended nobody. He 
missed a fortune once or twice. He was talked of for court favor, and hoped to win it; 
but the court favor jilted him. Craggs gave him some South Sea stock and at one time 
Gay had very nearly made his fortune. But fortune shook her swift wings and jilted him 
too ; and so his friends, instead of being angry with him and jealous of him, were kind 
and fond of honest Gay. In the portraits of the literary worthies of the early part of the 
last century, Gay’s face is the pleasantest perhaps of all. It appears adorned with 
neither periwig nor nightcap (the full dress and negligée of learning, without which the 
painters of those days scarcely ever portrayed wits), and he laughs at you over his 
shoulder with an honest boyish glee—an artless sweet humor. He was so kind, so gen- 
tle, so jocular, so delightfully brisk at times, so dismally woe-begone at others, such a 
natural good creature, that the giants loved him. The great Swift was gentle and 
sportive with him,{t as the enormous Brobdingnag maids of honor were with little Gul- 
liver. He could frisk and fondle round Pope,§ and sport, and bark, and caper, with- 


voted safe and honorable—at a time when the Earl of Oxford is lord treasurer and Lord Bolingbroke first 
secretary of state? This unfortunate person, I say, neglected, forgot, unnamed to anything that may speak 
the queen satisfied with his services, or his friends concerned as to his fortune. 

**Mr. de Torcy put me quite out of countenance, the other day, by a pity that wounded me deeper than 
ever did the cruelty of the late Lord Godolphin. He said he would write to Robin and Harry about me. 
God forbid, my lord, that I should need any foreign intercession, or owe the least to any Frenchman living, 
besides the decency of behavior and the returns of common civility ; some say | am to go to Baden, others 
that I am to be added to the commissioners for settling the commerce. In all cases 1 am ready, but in the 
mean time, dic aliquid de tribus capellis. Neither of these two are, I presume, honors or rewards, neither of 
them (let me say to my dear Lord Bolingbroke, and let him not be angry with me), are what Drift may aspire 
to, and what Mr. Whitworth, who was his fellow-clerk, has or may possess. I am far from desiring to lessen 
the great merit of the gentleman I named, for I heartily esteem and love him ; but in this trade of ours, my 
lord, in which you are the general, as in that of the soldiery, there is a certain right acquired by time and 
long service. You would do anything for your queen’s service, but you would not be contented to descend, 
and be degraded to a charge, no way proportioned to that of secretary of state, any more than Mr. Ross, 
though he would charge a party with a halberd in his hand, would be content all his life after to be sergeant. 
Was my Lord Dartmouth, from secretary, returned again to be commissioner of trade, or from secretary 
of war, would Frank Gwyn think himself kindly used to be returned again to be commissioner? In short, 
my locd, you have put me above myself, and if I am to return to myself, I shall return to something very dis- 
contented and uneasy. [am sure, my lord, you will make the best use you can of this hintfor my good. If 
I am to have anything, it will certainly be for her majesty’s service, and the credit of my friends in the min- 
istry, that it be done before I am recalled from home, lest the world may think either that Ihave merited to 
be disgraced, or that ye dare not stand by me. If nothing is to be done, frat voluntas Dei. 1 have writ to 
lord treasurer upon this subject, and having implored your kind intercession, I promise you it is the last 
remonstrance of this kind that I will ever make. Adieu, my lord ; all honor, health, and pleasure to you. 

‘Yours ever, Matt. 


_““ P.S.—Lady Jersey is just gone from me. We drank your healths together in usquebaugh after our 
tea: we are the greatest friends alive. Once more adieu. There is no such thing as the ‘ Book of Travels’ 
you mentioned ; if there be, let friend Tilson send us more particular account of them, for neither I nor Jacob 
Tonson can find them. Pray send Barton back to me, I hope with some comfortable tidings.’’—Boling- 
broke’s Letters, 

* “*T asked whether Prior’s poems were to be printed entire ; Johnson said they were. I mentioned 
Lord Hales’ censure of Prior in his preface to a collection of sacred poems, by various hands, published by 
him at Edinburgh a great many years ago, where he mentions ‘ these impure tales, which will be the eternal 
opprobrium of their ingenious author.’ JoHNson: ‘Sir, Lord Hales has forgot. There is nothing in Prior 
that will excite to lewdness. If Lord Hales thinks there is, he must be more combustible than other people.’ 
I instanced the tale of ‘ Paulo Purganti and his wife.’ JoHNson : ‘ Sir, there is nothing there but that his 
wife wanted to be kissed, when poor Paulo was out of pocket. No, sir, Prior isa lady’s book. No lady is 
ashamed to have it standing in her library.’’'—BoswELu’s Life of Yohnson. 

+ Gay was of an old Devonshire family, but his pecuniary prospects not being great, was placed in his 
youth in the house of a silk-mercer in London. He was born in 1688—Pope's year, and in 1712 the Duchess 
of Monmouth made him her secretary. Next year he published his ‘‘ Rural Sports,’’ which he dedicated to 
Pope, and so made an acquaintance, which became a memorable friendship. 

“ Gay,”’ says Pope, ‘* was quite a natural man—wholly without art or design, and spoke just what he 
thought and as he thought it. He dangled for twenty years about a court, and at last was offered to be made 
usher to the young princesses. Secretary Craggs made Gay a present of stock in the South Sea year ; and 
he was once worth 20,000/., but Jost it all again. He got about 4oo/. by the first ‘ Beggar’s Opera,’ and I100/, 
or 1200/, by the second. He was negligent and a bad manager Latterly, the Duke of Queensberry took bis 


money into his keeping, and let him only have what was necessary out of it, and, as he lived with them, he — 


could not have occasion for much. He died worth upward of 3000/.””—Pope: Spence’s Anecdotes, ‘ 


{ ‘‘ Mr. Gay is, in all regards, as honest and sincere a man as ever I knew,’’—Swirt, Zo Lady Betty ' 


Germaine Jan 1733. 
§ “‘ Of manners gentle, of affections mild ; 
In wit a man ; simplicity, a child ; 


~ 
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out offending the most thin-skinned of poets and men ; and when he was jilted in that 
little court affair of which we have spoken, his warm-hearted patrons the Duke and 
Duchess of Queensberry* (the ‘‘ Kitty, beautiful and young,” of Prior, pleaded his 
cause with indignation, and quitted the court in a huff, carrying off with them into 
their retirement their kind gentle protégé. With these kind lordly folks, a real duke 
and duchess, as delightful as those who harbored Don Quixote, and loved that dear 
old Sancho, Gay lived, and was lapped in cotton, and had his plate of chicken, and his 
saucer of cream, and frisked and barked, and wheezed, and grew fat, and so ended.t 
He became very melancholy and lazy, sadly plethoric, and only oceasionally diverting 
in his latter days. But everybody loved him, and the remembrance of his pretty little 
tricks ; and the raging old Dean of St. Patrick’s, chafing in his banishment, was afraid 


With native humor temp’ring virtuous rage, 
Form’d to delight at once and lash the age ; 
Above temptation in a low estate, 
And uncorrupted e’en among the great; 
A safe companion, and an easy friend, 
Unblamed through life, lamented in thy end. 
These are thy honors ; not that here thy bust 
Is mixed with heroes, or with kings thy dust ; 
But that the worthy and the good shall say, 
Striking their pensive bosoms, ‘ eve lies Gay.’ ”’ 
Porr’s Epitaph on Gay, 
““A hare who, in a civil way, 
Complied with everything, like Gay.”’ y 
Fables, ‘‘ The Hare and many Friends. 


* “T can give you no account of Gay,’’ says Pope, curiously, ‘‘ since he was raffled for, and won back 
by his duchess.’’— Works, Roscoe's ed., vol. ix. p. 392. 

Here is the letter Pope wrote to him when the death of Queen Anne brought back Lord Clarendon frora 
Hanover, and lost him the secretaryship of that nobleman, of which he had had but a short tenure. 

Gay’s court prospects were never happy from this time. His dedication of the *‘ Shepherd’s Week panto 
Bolingbroke, Swift used to call the ‘‘ original sin’’ which had hurt him with the house of Hanover : 


‘“September 23, 1714. 

‘Dear Mr. Gay: Welcome to your native soil! welcome to your friends! thrice welcome to me! 
whether returned in glory, blest with court interest, the love and familiarity of the great, and filled with 
agreeable hopes ; or melancholy with dejection, contemplative of the changes of fortune, and doubtful for the 
future ; whether returned a triumphant Whig or a desponding Tory, equally all hail! equally beloved and 
welcome to me! If happy, I am to partake in your elevation ; if unhappy, you have still a warm corner in 
my heart, and aretreat at Binfield in the worst of times at your service. If you are a Tory, or thought so 
by any man, I know it can proceed from nothing but your gratitude to a few people who endeavored to 
serve you, and whose politics were never your concern. If you area Whig, as I rather hope, and as I think 
your principles and mine (as brother poets) had ever a bias to the side of liberty, I know you will be an 
honest man and an inoffensive one. Upon the whole, I know you are incapable of being so much of either 
party as to be good for nothing. Therefore, once more, whatever you are or in whatever state you are, all 
hail! 

**.One or two of your own friends complained they had heard nothing from you since the queen's death ; 
I told them no man living loved Mr. Gay better than I, yet I had not once written to him in all his voyage. 
This I thought a convincing proof how truly one may be a friend to another without telling him so every 


2 month. But they had reasons, too, themselves to allege in your excuse, as men who really value one another 


© 


will never want such as make their friends and themselves easy. The late universal concern in public affairs 
threw us all into a hurry of spirits: even I, who am more a philosopher than to expect anything from any 
reign, was borne away with the current, and full of the expectation of the successor. During your journeys, 


_ I knew not whither to aim a letter after you ; that was a sort of shooting flying: add to this the demand 


Homer had upon me, to write fifty verses a day, besides learned notes, all which are at a conclusion for this 
year. Rejoice with me, O my friend! that my labor is over ; come and make merry with me in much feast- 
ing. We will feed among the lilies (by the lilies I mean the ladies). Are not the Rosalindas of Britain as 
charming as the Blousalindas of the Hague? or have the two great pastoral poets of our nation renounced 
love at the same time? for Philips, immortal Philips, hath deserted, yea, and in a rustic manner kicked his 
Rosalind. Dr. Parnell and I have been inseparable ever since you went. We are now at the Bath, where (if 

ou are not, as I heartily hope, better engaged) your coming would be the greatest pleasure to us in the 
world. Talk not of expenses: Homer shall support his children. I beg a line from you directed to the 
post-house in Bath. Poor Parnell is in an ill state of health, 

“ Pardon me if I add a word of advice in the poetical way. Write something on the king, or prince, or 
princess. On whatsoever foot you may be with the court, this can do no harm. I shall never know where 
to end, and am confounded in the many things I have to say to you, though they all amount but to this, that 
I am, entirely, as ever, Viouiras lcs 


Gay took the advice ‘‘in the poetical way,’’ and published ‘‘ An Epistle to a Lady, occasioned by the 
arrival of her royal highness the Princess of Wales.” But though this brought him access to court, and 
the attendance of the prince and princess at his farce of the ‘What d’ye call it?’”’ it aid not bring him a 
place. On the accession of George II., he was offered the situation of gentleman usher to the Princess 


‘Louisa (her highness being then two years old) ; but ‘‘ by this offer,’’ says Johnson,’’ he thought himself 


insulted.”’ 
“Gay was a great eater. As the French philosopher used to prove his existence by Cogito, ergo sum, 
the greatest proof of Gay’s existence is, Zit, ergo est. ”_ConGREVE, 7x a Letter to Pope: Spence’s Anecdotes 
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to open the letter which Pope wrote him announcing the sad news of the death of 


Gay.* 


Swift’s letters to him are beautiful ; and having no purpose but kindness in writing 


to him, no party aim to advocate, or slight or anger to wreak, every ete eng 
says to his favorite is natural, trustworthy, and kindly, His ae or ey 
parts and honesty, and his laughter at his weaknesses, were alike just an Si e 
paints his character in wonderful pleasant traits of jocular satire. nese ately o 
Mr, Pope,’’ Swift says, writing to Gay; ‘I wish you hada little villakin 8 is aioe 
borhood ; but you are yet too volatile, and any lady with a coach and six horses wou 


vias ” says Swift, in a a horse- 
apan. ‘Tf your ramble,’’ says Swift, in another letter, “‘ was on 
ee ae , back, I am glad of it, on ac- 


count of your health ; but I 
know your arts of patching 
up a journey between stage- 
coaches and friends’ coaches 
—for you are as arrant a 
cockney as any hosier in 
Cheapside. I have often 
had it into my head to putit 


-to have some great work in 


seven years to finish, besides 
two or three under ones that 
may add another thousand 
pounds to your stock. And 
then I shall be in less pain 
about you. I know you can 
find dinners, but you love 
twelvepenny coaches too 
well, without considering 
that the interest of a whole 
thousand pounds brings you 
but half a crown a day.”’ 
And then Swift goes off from 
Gay to pay some grand com- 
pliments to her grace the 
Duchess of Queensberry, in 
whose sunshine Mr. Gay was 
basking, and in whose radi- 
ance the dean would have 
liked to warm himself too. 

But we have Gay here 
before us, in these letters— 
lazy, kindly, uncommonly 
idle; rather slovenly, I’m 
afraid ; forever eating and 
saying good things; a little 
round French abbé of aman, 
sleek, soft-handed, and soft- 
. i hearted. 

Our object in these lectures is rather to describe the men than their works ; or to 
deal with the latter only inas far as they seem to illustrate the character of their writers. 


* Swift indorsed the letter, ‘‘ On my dear friend Mr. Gay’s d i 
a : D : th ; ; t read 
til. the 20th, by an impulse foreboding some misfortune.” leva ete. Cent 


“Tt was by Swift’s int t i‘ . P & : 
= Scobr's Swift 6 1. 4 eu pe thai Gay was made knownto Lord Bolingbroke, and obtained his patronage,’ 


Pope wrote on the occasion of Gay’s death, to Swift, thus : 
“ce 
-_. . « One of the nearest and longest ties I have ever hadi 

: s brok : 
expected death of poor Mr. Gay. An inflammatory fever hurried him out of this if 
He asked of you a few hours before when in acute torment by the inflammation i 
Lge His sisters, we suppose, will be his heirs, who are two widows 

are we to die before we go quite off this stage ? : 
part. God keep those we have left! few are worth praying for, and one’s self the | 


i [December 5, 1732.] 

on a sudden by the un- 
¢ insthreetdayse soma 
n his bowels and breast. 


Good God ! how. often 


east of all.’’ 


into yours, that you ought | 


scheme, which may take up” 


ee ee eee 


In every friend we lose a part of ourselves, and the best | 
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Mr. Gay’s ‘‘ Fables,’’ which were written to benefit that amiable prince, the Duke of 
Cumberland, the warrior of Dettingen and Culloden, I have not, I own, been able to 
peruse since a period of very early youth; and it must be confessed that they did: not 
effect much benefit upon the illustrious young prince, whose manners they were in- 
tended to mollify, and whose natural ferocity our gentle-hearted satirist perhaps pro- 
posed to restrain. But the six pastorals called the ‘‘Shepherd’s Week,’ and the bur- 
lesque poem of ‘ Trivia,’’ any man fond of lazy literature will find delightful at the 
present day, and must read from beginning to end with pleasure, They are to poetry 
what charming little Dresden china figures are to sculpture: gtaceful, minikin, fan- 
tastic ; with a certain beauty always accompanying them. ‘The preity little personages 
of the pastoral, with gold clocks to their stockings, and fresh satin ribbons to their 
crooks and waistcoats and bodices, dance their loves to a minuet tune played on a bird- 
organ, approach the charmer, or rush from the false one daintily on their red-heeled 
tip-toes, and die of despair or rapture, with the most pathetic little grins and ogles ; or 
repose, simpering at each other, under an arbor of pea-green crockery ; or piping to 
pretty flocks that have just been washed with the best Naples in a stream of bergamot. 
Gay’s gay plan seems to me far pleasanter than that of Phillips—his rival and Pope’s— 
a serious and dreary idyllic cockney ; not that Gay’s ‘ Bumkinets’’ and ‘‘ Hobnelias”’ 
are a whit more natural than the would-be serious characters of the other posture- 
master; but the quality of this true humorist was to laugh and make laugh, though 
always with a secret kindness and tenderness, to perform the drollest little antics and 
capers, but always with a certain grace, and to sweet music—as you may have seen a 
Savoyard boy abroad, witha hurdygurdy and a monkey, turning over head and heels, 
or clattering and pirouetting in a pair of wooden shoes, yet always with a look of love 
and appeal in his bright eyes, and a smile that asks and wins affection and protection. 
Happy they who have that sweet gift of nature! It was this which made the great 
folks and court ladies free and friendly with John Gay—which made Pope and Arbuth- 
not love him—which melted the savage heart of Swift when he thought of him—and 
drove away, for a moment or two the dark frenzies which obscured the lonely tyrant’s 
brain, as he heard Gay’s voice with its sim ple melody and artless ringing laughter. 
What used to be Said about Rubini, gw’7/ avait des larmes dans la voix, may be said of 
Gay,* and of one other humorist of whom we shall have to speak. In almost every 
ballad of his, however slight,} in the * Beggar’s Opera,’’{ and in its wearisome con- 


* “ Gay, like Goldsmith, had a musical talent. ‘He could play on the flute,’ says Malone, ‘and was, 


therefore, enabled to adapt so happily some of the airs in the ‘‘ Beggar’s Opera.”’” ’—Wotes to Spence. 
+ ‘‘’Twas when the seas were roaring ‘“«* The merchant, rohb'd of pleasure, 
With hollow blasts of wind, Sees tempests in despair ; 
A damsel lay deplor-ng But what’s the loss of treasure 
All on a rock reclined. To losing of my dear? 
Wide o’er the foaming billows Should you some coast be laid on, 
She cast a wistful look ; Where gold and diamonds grow, 
Her head was crown’d with willows You’d find a richer maiden, 
That trembled o’er the brook. But none that loves you so. 
‘ 
«« © Twelve months are gone and over, “«* How can they say that Nature 
And nine long tedious days ; Has nothing made in vain ; 
Why didst thou, venturous lover— Why, then, beneath the water 
Why didst thou trust the seas ? Should hideous rocks remain ? 
Cease, cease, thou cruel ocean, No eyes the rocks discover 
And let my lover rest ; That lurk beneath the deep. 
Ah! what's thy troubled motion To wreck the wandering lover, 
To that within my breast ? : And leave the maid to weep ?” 


“ All melancholy lying, 
Thus wailed she for her dear ; 
Repay’d each blast with sighing, 
Each billow with a tear ; 
When o’er the white wave stooping, 
. His floating corpse she spy’d ; 
Then like a lily drooping, 
She bow’d her head, and died.”’ 
—4A Ballad from the ‘‘ What a’ye call Ae 


‘« What can be prettier than Gav’s ballad, or, rather, Swift’s, Arbuthnot’s, Pope s and Gay’s, in the 
‘ What d’ye call it?’ ‘’ Twas when the seas were roaring 2’ Ihave been well informed that they all con- 
tributed.’’—Cowper to Unwin, 1783. : ; 

t ‘‘ Dr. Swift had been observing once to Mr. Gay, what an odd pretty sort of thing a Newgate pastoral 
might make. Gay was inclined to try at such a thing for some time, but afterward thought it would be better 
to write a comedy on the same plan. This was what gave rise to the ‘ Beggar’s Opera.’ He began on it, 
and when he first mentioned it to Swift, the doctor did not much like the project. As he carried it on, he 
showed what he wrote to both of us ; and we now and then gave a correction, or a word or two of advice ; 
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tinuation (where the verses are to the full as pretty as in the first piece, however), there 
is a peculiar, hinted, pathetic sweetness and melody. It charms and melts you, It’s 
indefinable, but it exists; and is the property of John Gay’s and Oliver Goldsmith’s 


best verse, as fragrance is of a violet, or freshness of a rose. 
Let me read a piece from one of his letters, which is so famou. that most people 


here are no doubt familiar with it, but so delightful that it is always pleasant to hear ; 


“‘T have just passed part of this summer at an old romantic seat of my Lord Harcourt’s, which he lent 
me. It overlooks a common field, where, under the shade of a haycock, sat two lovers—as constant as ever 
were found in romance—beneath a spreading beech. The name of the one (let it sound as it will) was John 
Hewet ; of the other Sarah Drew. John was a well-set man, about five-and-twenty ; Sarah a brown woman 
of eighteen. John had for several months borne the labor of the day in the same field with Sarah ; when she 
milked, 1t was his morning and evening charge to bring the cows to her pail. Their love was the talk, but 
not the scandal, of the whole neighborhood, for all they aimed at was the blameless possession of each other 
in marriage. It was but this very morning that he had obtained her parents’ consent, and it was but till the 
next week that they were to wait to be happy. Perhaps this very day, in the intervals of their work, they 
were talking of their wedding clothes ; and John was now matching several kinds of poppies and field-flowers 
to her compiexion, to make her a present of knots for the day. While they were thus employed (it was on 
the jast of July) a terrible storm of thunder and lightning arose, that drove the laburers to what shelter the 
trees or hedges afforded. Sarah, frightened and out of breath, sunk on a haycock ; and John (who never 
separated from her), sat by her side, having raked two or three heaps together, to secure her. Immediately 
there was heard so loud a crack, as if heaven had burst asunder. The laborers, all solicitous for each other’s 
safety, called to one another : those that were nearest our lovers, hearing no answer, stepped to the place 
where they lay : they first saw a little smoke, and after, this faithful pair—John, with one arm about his 
Sarah’s neck, and the other held over her face, as if to screen her from the lightning. They were struck dead, 
and already grown stiff and cold in this tender posture. There was no mark or discoloring on their bodies 
—only that Sarah’s eyebrow was a little singed, and a small spot between her breasts. They were buried the 
next day in one grave.”’ 


And the proof that this description is delightful and beautiful is, that the great Mr. 
Pope admired it so much that he thought proper to steal it and to send it off to a certain 
lady and wit, with whom he pretended to be in love in those days—my Lord Duke of 
Kingston’s daughter, and married to Mr. ortley Montagu, then his majesty’s ambas- 
sador at Constantinople. 

We are now come to the greatest name on our list—the highest among the poets, the 
highest among the English wits and humorists with whom we have to rank him. If 
the author of the *‘ Dunciad ”’ be nota humorist, if the poet of the “ Rape of the Lock’’ 
be not a wit, who deserves to be called so? Besides that brilliant genius and immense 
fame, for both of which we should respect him, men of letters should admire him as be- 
ing the greatest literary artist that England has seen. He polished, he refined, he 


thought ; he took thoughts from other works to adorn and complete his own ; borrow- 


ing an idea ora cadence from another poet as he would a figure or a simile from a 
flower or a river, stream, or any object which struck him in his walk, or con- 
templation of nature. He began to imitate at an early age ;* and taught him- 
self to write by copying printed books. Then he passed into the hands of the 
priests, and from his first clerical master, who came to him when he was eight years 
old, he went to a school at Twyford, and another school at Hyde Park, at which places 


. : eae . ; 6 
but it was wholly of his own writing. When it was done, neither of us thought it would succeed. We 
showed it to Congreve, who, after reading it over, said, ‘It would either take greatly, or be damned con- 
foundedly.’ We were all at the first night of it, in great uncertainty of the event, till we were very much en- 


it in the eyes of them This was a good while before the first act was over, and so gave us euse soon > for 
the duke [besides his own good taste] has a more particular knack than any one now living in discovering 


he used to set him to make English verses when very youn He wz i i i 
2 g. € was pretty difficul ; 
used often to send him back to new turn them. ‘ These are not good eae ” for thee be vs 
word for verses.’’-Popr’s Moruer - Spence. ; y eae” 
“I wrote things, I’m ashamed to Say how soon. Part of an epi 
; F ‘ : Pic poem when about twefve 
of it lay at Rhodes and some of the nei hboring islands ; and th i 
tion of the court of Neptune.’’—Popr bid. eS , Wott anise, BEES Wie eee 
“ His perpetual application (after he set to study of himself) red im i i 
state of Bees oni steering physicians for a be while fa ae oe y cive wor eee 
temper ; and sat down calmly in a full expectation of death in a short time. Und i 
: : th 
letters to take a last farewell of some of his more particular friends and, among is ret Boe the Abbé 
Southcote. The abbé was extremely concerned, both for his very ill state of health and the resolution he 
said he had taken. He thought there might yet be hope, and went immediately to Dr, Radcliffe, with wh 
he was well acquainted, told him Mr. Pope’s case, got full directions from hi ied ‘th Nhat 
Pope in Windsor F orest. The chief thing the doctor ordered him was to appl 
The following his advice soon restored him to his health.”’—Pope : Spence, 
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ne unlearned all that he had got from his first instructor. At twelve years old, he 
went with his father into Windsor Forest, and there learned for a few months under a 
fourth priest. ‘* And this was all the teaching I ever had,” he said, ‘‘ and God knows 
it extended a very little way.”’ : 

When he had done with his priests he took to reading by himself, for which he had 
a very great eagerness and enthusiasm, especially for poetry. He learned versification 
trom Dryden, he said. In his youthful poem of ‘! Alcander,’’ he imitated every poet, 
Cowley, Milton, Spenser, Statius, Homer, Virgil. In a few years he had dipped into a 
great number of the English, French, Italian, Latin, and Greek poets. ‘‘ This I did,’’ 
he says, ‘‘ without any design except to amuse myself ; and got the languages by hunt- 
ing after the stories in the several poets I read, rather than read the books to get the 
languages. I followed everywhere as my fancy led me, and was like a boy gathering 
flowers in the fields and woods, just as they fell in his way. These five or six years i 
looked upon as the happiest in my life.’’ Is not here a beautiful holiday picture ? 
The forest and the fairy story-book—the boy spelling Ariosto or Virgil under the trees, 
battling with the Cid for the love of Chiméne, or dreaming of Armida’s garden—peace 
and sunshine round about—the kindest love and tenderness waiting for him at his quiet 
home yonder—and genius throbbing in his young heart, and whispering to him, ‘‘ You 
shall be great, you shall be famous ; you too shall love and sing ; you will sing her so 
nobly that some kind heart shall forget you are weak and ill-formed. Every poet had a 
love. Fate must give one to you too’’—and day by day he walks the forest, very likely 
looking out for that charmer. ‘‘ They were the happiest days of his life,’’ he says, 
when he was only dreaming of his fame ; when he had gained that mistress she was no 
consoler. 

That charmer made her appearance, it would seem, about the year 1705, when 
Pope was seventeen. Letters of his are extant, addressed to a certain Lady M——, 
whom the youth courted, and to whom he expressed his ardor in language, to say no 
worse of it, that is entirely pert, odious, and affected. He imitated love compositions 
as he had been imitating love poems just before—it was a sham mistress he courted, 
and a sham passion, expressed as became it. These unlucky letters found their way 
into print years afterward, and were sold to the congenial Mr. Curll. If any of my 
hearers, as I hope they may, should take a fancy to look at Pope’s correspondence, let 
them pass over that first part of it ; over, perhaps, almost all Pope’s letters to women ; 
in which there is a tone of not pleasant gallantry, and, amidst a profusion of compli- 
ments and politenesses, a something which makes one distrust the little pert, prurient 
bard. There is very little indeed to say about his loves, and that little not edifying. 
He wrote flames and raptures and elaborate verse and prose for Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu ; but that passion probably came to a climax in an impertinence and was ex- 
tinguished by a box on the ear, or some such rebuff, and he began on a sudden to hate 
her with a fervor much more genuine than that of his love had been. It was a feeble, 
puny grimace of love, and paltering with passion. After Mr. Pope had sent off one of 
his fine compositions to Lady Mary, he made a second draft from the rough copy, and — 
favored some other friend with it. He was so charmed with the letter of Gay’s that I 
have just quoted, that he had copied that and amended it, and sent it to Lady Mary as 
his own. A gentleman who writes letters a deux fins, and after having poured out his 
heart to the beloved, serves up the same dish réchauffé to a friend, is not very much in 
earnest about his loves, however much he may be in his piques and vanities when his 
impertinence gets its due. 

But, save that unlucky part of the ‘‘ Pope Correspondence,’’ JI do not know, in the 
range of our literature, volumes more delightful.* You live in them in the finest com- 


* “Mr. Pore TO THE REV. Mr. Broom, PuLHAM, NORFOLK. 
‘* August 29, 1730. 

““DrAR Str! I intended to write to you on this melancholy subject, the death of Mr. Fenton, before 
yours came, but stayed to have informed myself and you of the circumstances of it. All I hear is, that he felt 
a gradual decay, though so early in life, and was declining for five or six months. It was not, as I appre- 
hended, the gout in his stomach, but, I believe, rather a complication first of gross humors, as he was nat- 
urally corpulent, not discharging themselves, as he used no sort of exercise. No man better bore the 
approaches of his dissolution (as I am told), or with less ostentation yielded up his being. The great modesty 
which you know was natural to him, and the great contempt he had for all sorts of vanity and parade, never 
appeared more than in his last moments: he had a conscious satisfaction (no doubt) in acting right, in feeling 
himself honest, true, and unpretending to more than his own. So he died as he lived, with that secret, yet 
sufficient contentment. 

“* As to any papers left behind him, I dare say they can be but few ; for this reason, he never wrote out 
of vanity, or thought much of the applause of men. I know an instance when he did his utmost to conceal 
his own merit that way ; and if we join to this his natural love of ease, I fancy we must expect little of this 
sort: at least, I have heard of none, except some féw further remarks on Waller (which his cautious integrity 
made him leave an order to be given to Mr. Tonson), and perhaps, though it is many years since I saw it, a 
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pany in the world. A little stately, perhaps ; a little apprété and conscious that they are 
speaking to whole generations who are listening; but in the tone of their voices— 


translation of the first book of ‘Oppian.’ He had begun a tragedy of ‘ Dion,’ but made small progress 
in it. 
“« As to his other affairs, he died poor but honest, leaving no debts or legacies, except of a few pounds to 
Mr. Trumbull and my lady, in tokerf of respect, gratefulness, and mutual esteem, : fo 

‘‘T shall with pleasure take upon me to draw this amiable, quiet, deserving, unpretending Christian, and 
philosophical character in his epitaph. There truth may be spoken in a few words ; as for flourish, and 
oratory, and poetry, I leave them to younger and more lively writers, such as love writing for writing’s sake, 
and would rather show their own fine parts than report the valuable ones of any other man, So the elegy 1 
renounce. 

‘““T condole with you from my heart on the loss of so worthy a man, anda friendtousboth. . .. , 


“« Adieu ; let us love his memory and profit by his example. Am very sincerely, dear sir, 
‘‘ Your affectionate and real servant.’’ 


‘“To THE EARL OF BURLINGTON. 
“* August, 1714. 

‘‘My Lorn: If your mare could speak she would give you an account of what extraordinary company 
she had on the road, which, since she cannot do, I will. 

‘Tt was the enterprising Mr. Lintot, the redoubtable rival of Mr. Tonson, who, mounted on a stone- 
horse, overtook me in Windsor Forest. He said he heard I designed for Oxford, the seat of the Muses, and 
would, as my bookseller, by all means accompany me thither. 

‘‘T asked him where he got his horse? He answered he got it of his publisher; ‘for that rogue, my 
printer,’ said he, ‘disappointed me. I hoped to put him in good humor by a treat at the tavern of a brown 
fricassée of rabbits, which cost ten shillings, with two quarts of wine, besides my conversation. I thought 
myself cock-sure of his horse, which he readily promised me, but said that Mr. Tonson had just such another 
design of going to Cambridge, expecting there the copy of a new kind of Horace from Dr. ; and if Mr. 
Tonson went, he was pre-engaged to attend him, being to have the printing of the said copy. So, in short, I 
borrowed this stone-horse of my publisher, which he had of Mr. Oldmixon fora debt. He lent me, too, the 
pretty boy you see after me. He was a smutty dog yesterday, and cost me more than two hours to wash the 
ink off his face; but the devil is a fair-conditioned devil, and very forward in his catechism. If you have 
any more bags he shall carry them.’ 

“T thought Mr. Lintot’s civility not to be neglected, so gave the boy a small bag containing three shirts 
and an Elzevir Virgil, and, mounting in an instant, proceeded on the road, with my man before, my courteous 
stationer beside, and the aforesaid devil behind. 

““Mr. Lintot began in this manner: ‘Now, damn them! What if they should put it into the newspaper 
how you and I went together to Oxford? What would I care? If I should go down into Sussex they would 
say I was gone to the speaker ; but what of that? If my son were but big enough to go on with the business, 
by G—d, I would keep as good company as old Jacob.’ 

““Hereupon, I inquired of hisson. ‘The lad,’ says he, ‘ has fine parts, but is somewhat sickly, much as 
youare, I spare for nothing in his education at Westminster. Pray, don’t you think Westminster to be the 
best school in England? Most of the late ministry came out of it ; so did many of this ministry. I hope the 
boy will make his fortune.’ ; 

““* Don’t you design to let him pass a year at Oxford?’ ‘To what purpose?’ said he. ‘ The universities 
do but make pedants, and | intend to breed him a man of business.’ 

_ ‘As Mr. Lintot was talking I observed he sat uneasy on his saddle, for which I expressed some solici- 
tude. ‘ Nothing,’ says he. ‘I can bear it well enough; but, since we have the day before us, methinks it 
would be very pleasant for you to rest a while under the woods.’ When we were alighted, ‘ See, here, what a 
mighty pretty Horace I have in my pocket? What, if you amused yourself in turning an ode till we mount 
again? Lord! if you pleased, what a clever miscellany might you make at leisure hours?’ ‘ Perhaps I 
may,’ said I, ‘if we ride on: the motion is an aid to my fancy ; a round trot very much awakens my spirits ; 
then jog on apace, and I’ll think as hard as I can.’ 
; ‘ Silence ensued for a full hour ; after which Mr. Lintot lugged the reins, stopped short, and broke out, 

Well, sir, how far have you gone? I answered, seven miles. ‘ Z—ds, sir,’ said Lintot, ‘I thought you had 
done seven stanzas. Oldsworth, in a ramble round Wimbledon Hill, would translate a whole ode in half this 
time. I'll say that for Oldsworth [though I lost by his Timothy’s], he translates an ode of Horace the quick- 
est of any man in England. I remember Dr. King would write verses in a tavern, three hours after he cculd 
not speak ; and there is Sir Richard, in that rumbling old chariot of his, between Fleet Ditch and St. Giles’s 
Pound, shall make you half a Job.’ 
oie Pray, Mr. Lintot,’ said I, ‘ now you talk of translators, what is your method of managing them ?’ 

Sir,’ replied he, ‘ these are the saddest pack of rogues in the world: in a hungry fit, they’ll swear they 
understand all the languages in the universe. I have known one of them take down a Greek book upon my 
counter and cry, ‘‘ Ah, this is Hebrew, and must read it from the latterend.”” By G—d, I can never be sure 
in these fellows, for I neither understand Greek, Latin, French, nor Italian myself. But this is my way: I 
agree with them for ten shillings per sheet, with a proviso that I will have their doings corrected with whom 
I please ; So by one or the other they are led at last to the true sense of an author : my judgment giving the 
negative to all my translators,’ ‘Then how are you sure these correctors may not impose upon you?’ 

Why, I get id et gentleman (especially any Scotchman) that comes into my shop, to read the original 
rays me ng ne y this I know whether my first translator be deficient, and whether my corrector merits 
.  “**TJ'll tell you what happened to me last month. 1 bargained with S— i we retius,’” 
to publish against Tonsen’s, agreeing to pay the author ae shillings ar oe pete: vi Lopes = * 
H 4 : 4 : producing so many lines. 

€ made a great progress in a very short time, and I gave it to the corrector to compare with the Latin ; 
but he went directly to Creech’s translation, and found it the same, word for word, all but the first ai e. 
Now, what d’ye think I did? I arrested the translator for a cheat ; nay, and I stopped the corrector’ gee 
too, be the ie that rs had made use of Creech instead of the original.’ ; ; take 

“““ Pray tell me next how you deal with the critics ? © ‘ Sir.’ sai iy i +1. 
the most formidable of them: the rich ones for a sheet apiece of rd eae POnUng Orta IEE aa 


ed manuscript, which cost me noth- " 
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pitched, as no doubt they are, beyond the mere conversation key—in the expression of 
their thoughts, their various views and natures, there is something generous, and 
cheering, and ennobling. You are in the society of men who have filled the greatest 
parts in the world’s story—you are with St. John the statesman ; Peterborough the 
conqueror ; Swift, the greatest wit of all-times ; Gay, the kindliest laugher—it is a 
privilege to sit in that company. Delightful and generous banquet ! with a little faith 
and a little fancy any one of us here may enjoy it, and conjure up those great figures 


ing ; they’ll go about with it to their acquaintance, and pretend they had it from the author, who submitted it 
to their correction : this has given some of them such an air, that in time they come to be consulted with and 
dedicated to as the tip-top critics of the town, As for the poor critics, Pll give you one instance of my man- 
agement, by which you may guess the rest : ‘A leat.man, that looked like a very “good scholar, came to me 
t’other day ; he turned over your Homer, shook his head, shrugged up his shoulders, and pish’d at every line 
of it, ‘* One would wonder,”’ says he, *‘ at the strange presumption of some men, Homer is no such easy 
task as every stripling, every versifier’‘—he was going on when my wife called to dinner. ‘‘ Sir,’’ said I, 
‘* will vou please to eat a piece of beef with me?” ‘‘ Mr. Lintot,”’ said he, ‘‘ 1 am very sorry vou should be 
at the expense of this great book: I am really concerned on your account.” ‘‘ Sir, 1 am much obliged to you : 
if you can dine upon a piece of beef, together with a slice of pudding—’’ . ‘‘ Mr. Lintot, I do not say but Mr. 
Pope, if he would condescend to advise with men of learning—’’ “‘ Sir, the pudding is upon the table, if you 
please to go in.’”’ My critic complies ; he comes to a taste of your poetry, and tells me in the same breath 
that the book is commendable, and the pudding excellent. 

“Now, sir,’ continued Mr. Lintot, ‘in return for the frankness I have shown, pray tell me, is it the 
opinion of your friends at court that my Lord Lansdowne will be prought to the bar or not?’ I told him I 
heard he would not, and I hoped it, my lord being one I had particular obligations to. ‘That may be,’ re- 
plied Mr. Lintot ; ‘ but by G— if he is not, I shall lose the printing of a very good trial.’ 

‘These, my lord. are a few traits with which you discern the genius of Mr. Lintot, which I have chosen 
for the subject of a letter. I dropped him as soon as I got to Oxford, and paid a visit to my Lord Carleton, 
at Middleton. . - . oO Trani sCtes 

“Dr Swirr To Mr. Pore. 
‘‘ September 29, 1725. 

«1 am now returning to the noble scene of Dublin—into the grand monde—for fear of burying my parts ; 
to signalize myself among curates and vicars, and correct all corruptions crept in relating to the weight of 
bread-and-butter through those dominions where I govern. I have employed my time (besides ditching) in 
finishing. correcting, amending, and transcribing my ‘ Travels’ [Gulliver’s], in four parts complete, newly 
augmented, and intended for the press when the world shall deserve them, or rather, when a printer shall be 
found brave enough to venture his ears. I like the scheme of our meeting after distresses and dispersions + 
but the chief end I propose to myself in all my labors is to vex the world rather than divert it ; and if I could 
compass that design without hurting my own person or fortune, I would be the most indefatigable writer you 
have ever seen, without reading. I am exceedingly pleased that you have done with translations ; Lord 
Treasurer Oxford often lamented that a rascally world should lay you under a necessity of misemploy:ng your 
genius for so long a time ; but since you will now be so much better employed, when you think of the world, 
give it one lash the more at my request. J have ever hated all nations, professions, and communities ; and 
all my love is toward individuals—for instance, I hate the tribe of lawyers, but I love Councillor Such-a-one 
and Judge Such-a-one : it is so with physicians (I will not speak of my own trade), soldiers, English, Scotch, 
French, and the rest. But principally I hate and detest that animal called man—although I heartily love 
John, Peter, Thomas, and so forth. 

"= T have got materials toward a treatise proving the falsity of that definition animal rationale, 
and to show it should be only vationts capax. . . The matter is so clear that it will admit of no dispute 
—nay, I will hold a hundred pounds that you and Lagreeinthe point. . . . 

*’ Mr, Lewis sent me anaccount of Dr. Arbuthnot’s illness, which is a very sensible affliction to me, who, 
by living so long out of the world, have lost that hardness of heart contracted by years and general conver- 
sation. I am daily losing friends, and neither seeking nor getting others. Oh! if the world had but a 
dozen of Arbuthnots in it, I would burn my ‘Travels ””’ 


““Mr. Pope To Dr. SWIFT. 
‘ ‘* October 15, 1725. 

“ T am wonderfully pleased with the suddenness of your kind answer. It makes me hope you are com- 
ing toward us, and that you incline more and more to your old friends. . . . Here is one [Lord Boling- 
broke] who was once a powerful planet, but has now (after long experience of all that comes of shining) 
learned to be content with returning to his first point without the thought or ambition of shining at all. Here 
is another [Edward, Earl of Oxford], who thinks one of the greatest glories of his father was to have distin- 
guished and loved you, and who loves you hereditarily. Here is Arbuthnot, recovered from the jaws of 
death, and more pleased with the hope of seeing you again than of reviewing a world, every part of which he 
has long despised but what is made up of a few men like yourself. sie 

“ Our friend Gay is used as the friends of Tories are by Whigs—and generally by Tories too. Because 
he had humor, he was supposed to have dealt with Dr. Swift, in like manner as when any one had learning 
formerly, he was thought to have dealt with the devil. . . + | i 

“ Lord Bolingbroke had not the least harm by his fall ; I wish he had received no more by his other fall. 
But Lord Bolingbroke is the most improved mind since you saw him, that ever was improved without shifting 
into a new body, or being paw/lo minus ab angelis, \ have often imagined to myself, that if ever all of us 
meet again, after so many varieties and changes, after so much of the old world and of the old man in each 


: 


of us has been altered, that scarce a single thought of the one, any more than a single atom of the other, re- 
mains just the same ; I have fancied, I say, that we should meet like the righteous in the millennium, quite tr 
peace, divested of all our former passions, smiling at our past follies, and content to enjoy the kingdom o! 
the Jost in wanquillity. zy x P " : 3 :. z ; : 
‘‘ T designed to have left the following page for Dr. Arbuthnot to fill, but he is so touchea with the perioc 


in yours to me, concerning him, that he intends to answer it by a whole letter. . . 
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out of the past, and listen to their wit and wisdom. Mind that there is always a cer. 
tain cachet about great men—they may be as mean on many points as you of I, es 
they carry their great air—they speak of common life more largely and generously t i 
common men do—they regard the world with a manlier countenance, and see its rea 
features more fairly than the timid shufflers who only dare to look up at life through 
blinkers, or to have an opinion when there is a crowd to back it. He who reads these 
noble records of a past age, salutes and reverences the great spirits who adorn it. You 
may go home now and talk with St. John ; you may take a volume from your library 
and listen to Swift and Pope. 

Might I give counsel to any young hearer, I would say to him, Try to frequent the 
company of your betters. In books and life that is the most wholesome society ; learn 
to admire rightly ; the great pleasure of life is that. Note what the great men ad- 
mired ; they admired great things ; narrow Spirits admire basely, and worship meanly. 
I know nothing in any story more gallant and cheering than the love and friendship 
which this company of famous men bore toward one another. There never has been a 
society of men more friendly, as there never was one more illustrious. Who dares 
quarrel with Mr, Pope, great and famous himself, for liking the society of men great 
and famous? and for liking them for the qualities which made them so? A mere pretty 
fellow from White’s could not have written the ‘“ Patriot King,’’ and would very likely 
have despised little Mr. Pope, the decrepit Papist, whom the great St. John held to be 
one of the best and greatest of men; a mere nobleman of the court could no more 
have won Barcelona, than he could have written Peterborough’s letters to Pope,* 
which are as witty as Congreve ; a mere Irish dean could not have written ‘* Gulliver ; d 
and all these men loved Pope, and Pope loved all these men. To name his friends is to 
name the best men of his time. Addison hada senate ; Pope reverenced his equals. 
. He spoke of Swift with respect and admiration always. His admiration for Boling- 
broke was so great that when some one said of his friend, ‘‘ There is something in that 
great man which looks as if he was placed here by mistake,’’ ‘‘ Yes,’’ Pope answered 
“and when the comet appeared to us a month or two ago, I had sometimes an imagi- 
nation that it might possibly be come to carry him home as a coach comes to one’s 
door for visitors.”? So these great spirits spoke of one another. Show me six of the 
dullest middle-aged gentlemen that ever dawdled round a club table so faithful and so 
friendly. 

We have said before that the chief wits of this time, with the exception of Con- 
greve, were what we should now call men’s men. They spent many hours of the four- 
and-twenty, a fourth part of each day nearly, in clubs and coffee-houses, where they 
dined, drank, and smoked. Wit and news went by word of mouth ; a journal of 1710 
contained the very smallest portion of one or the other. The chiefs spoke, the faithful 
habitués sat round ; strangers came to wonder and listen. Old Dryden had his head- 
quarters at ‘‘ Will's,’ in Russell Street, at the corner of Bow Street ; at which place 
Pope saw him when he was twelve years old. The company used to assemble on the 
first floor—what was called the dining-room floor in those days—and sat at various ta- 
bles smoking their Pipes. It is recorded that the beaux of the day thought it a great 
honor to be allowed to take a Pinch out of Dryden’s snuff-box. When Addison began 
to reign, he with a certain crafty propriety—a policy let us call it—which belonged to 


* Of the Earl of Peterborough, Walpole says: ‘‘ He was one of those men of careless wit and negligent 
grace, who scatter a thousand Jon-mats and idle verses, which we painful compilers gather and hoard, till the 
authors stare to find themselves authors. Such was this lord, of an advantageous figure and enterprising 
spirit’; as gallant as Amadis and as brave ; but a little more expeditious in his journeys: for he is said to 
have seen more kings and more postilions than any man in Europe.’ 0 ia) thiewwas te man, as his friend 
said, who would neither live nor die like any other mortal.”’ 


“* FROM THE EARL oF PETERBOROUGH TO Pope, 


“You must receive my letters with a just impartiality, and give grains of allowance for a gloomy or rainy 


day ; I sink grievously with the weather-glass, and am quite Spiritless when oppressed with the thoughts of a 
birthday or a return. ’ , 


r, keep 


1 } c , : v but « in at a time either to praise or love. 
Ii I dispute with you upon this point, I doubt every jury will give a verdict against me. So, sir, with a Ma- 
hometan indulgence, I allow your pluralities, the favorite privilege of our church, Pee: 
‘T find you don’t mend upon correction ; again I tell you you must not think of women in a reasonable 
way ; you know we always make goddesses of those we adore upon earth ; and do rot all the good men tell 
us we must lay aside reason in what relates to the Deity ? : 
pp I should have been glad of anything of Swift’s, Pray, when you write to him next, tell him 
I expect him with impatience, in a place as odd and as much ott of the way as himself, Yours e 
Peterborough married Mrs, Anastasia Robinson, the celebrated singer, : 
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his nature, set up his court, and appointed the officers of his royal house. His palace 
was *‘ Button’s,’’ opposite ‘‘ Will’s.’’* A quiet opposition, a silent assertion of empire, 
distinguished this great man. Addison’s ministers were Budgell, Tickell, Phillips, 
Carey ; his master of the horse, honest Dick stecle, who was what Duroc was to Napo- 
leon, or Hardy to Nelson; the man who performed his master’s bidding, and would 
have cheerfully died in his quarrel, Addison lived with these people for seven or eight 
hours every day. The male society passed over their punch-bowls and tc bacco-pipes 
about as much time as ladies of that age spent over Spadille and Manille. 

For a brief space, upon coming up to town, Pope formed part of King Joseph's 
court, and was his rather too eager and obsequious humble servant-+ Dick Steele, the 
editor of the Zuéler, Mr. Addison's man, and his own man too—a person of no little 
figure in the world of letters, patronized the young poet, and set him a task or two. 
Young Mr. Pope did the tasks very quickly and smartly (he had been at the feet, quite 
as aboy, of Wycherley’s{ decrepit reputation, and propped up for a year that doting old 
wit) ; he was anxious to be well with the men of letters, to get a footing and a recognition. 
He thought it an honor to be admitted into their company ; to have the confidence of 
Mr, Addison's friend, Captain Steele. His eminent parts obtained for him the honor 
of heralding Addison’s triumph of Ca¢o with his admirable prologue, and heading 
the victorious procession as it were. Not content with this act of homage and admira- 
tion, he wanted to distinguish himself by assaulting Addison’s enemies, and attacked 
John Dennis with a prose lampoon, which highly offended his lofty patron. Mr. Steele 
was instructed to write to Mr. Dennis, and inform him that Mr. Pope’s pamphlet 
against him was written quite without Mr. Addison’s approval:§ Indeed, ‘‘ The Nar- 
rative of Dr. Robert Norris on the Phrenzy of J. D.’’ is a vulgar and mean satire, and 
such a blow as the magnificent Addison could never desire to see any partisan of his 
strike in any literary quarrel. Pope was closely allied with Swift when he wrote this 


* “ Button had been a servant in the Countess of Warwick’s family, who, under the patronage of Addi- 
son, kept a coffee-house on the south side of Russell Street, about two doors from Covent Garden, Here it 
was that the wits of that time used to assemble. It is said that when Addison had suffered any vexation from 
the countess, he withdrew the company from Button’s house. 

““ From the coffee-house he went again to a tavern, where he often sat late and drank too much wine.’’— 
Dr. JoHNson. 

Will’s coffee-house was on the west side of Bow Street, and ‘‘ corner of Russell Street.’’ See ‘‘ Hand- 
book of London.”’ 

+ ‘* My acquaintance with Mr. Addison commenced in 1712: I liked him then as wellas I liked any man, 
and was very fond of his conversation. It was very soon after that Mr. Addison advised me ‘ not to be con- 
tent with the applause of half the nation.’ He used to talk much and often to me, of moderation in parties : 
and used to blame his dear friend Steele for being too muchof a partyman. He encouraged me in my de- 
sign of translating the ‘ Iliad,’ which was begun that year, and finished in 1718.’—Porr: Spence’s Anecdotes. 

** Addison had Budgell, and I think Phillips, in the house with him, Gay they would call one of my 
éléves, They were angry with me for keeping so much with Dr. Swift and some of the late ministry,”’— 
Pore: Spence’s Anecdotes. 

t ‘‘To Mr. Biowunt. 
/ ‘““ January 21, 1715-16. 

**T know of nothing that will be so interesting to you at present as some circumstances of the last act of 
that eminent comic poet and our friend, Wycherley. He had often told me, and 1 doubt not he did all his 
acquaintance, that he would marry as soon as his life was despaired of. Accordingly, a few days before his 
death, he underwent the ceremony, and joined together those two sacraments which wise men say we should 
be the last to receive ; for, if you observe, matrimony is placed after extreme unction in our catechism, as a 
kind of hint of the order of time in which they are to be taken. The old man then lay down, satisfied in the 
consciousness of having, by this cne act, obliged a woman who (he was told) had merit, and shown an heroic 
resentment of the ill-usage of his next heir. Some hundred pounds which he had with the lady discharged 
his debts ; a jointure of 500/, a year made her a recompense ; and the nephew was left to comfort himself as 
well as he could with the miserable remains of a mortgaged estate. I saw our friend twice after this was 
done—less peevish in his sickness than he used to be in his health ; neither much afraid of dying, nor (which 
in him had been more likely) much ashamed of marrying. The evening before he expired, he called his 
young wile to the bedside, and earnestly entreated her not to deny him one request—the last he should make. 
Upon her assurances of consenting to it, he told her: * My dear, it is only this—that you will never marry 
an old man again.’ I cannot help remarking that sickness, which often destroys both wit and wisdom, yet 
seldom has power to remove that talent which we call humor. Mr, Wycherley showed his even in his last 
compliment ; though I think his request a little hard, for why should he bar her from doubling her jointure 
on the same easy terms? : 

‘© So trivial as these circumstances are, I should not be displeased myself to know such trifles when they 
concern or characterize any eminent person. The wisest and wittiest of men are seldom wiser or wittier than 
others in these sober moments ; at least, our friend ended much in the same character he had lived in; and 
Horace’s rule for play may as well be applied to him as a playwright : 

“«* Servetur ad imum 
; Qualis ab incepto processerit et sibi constet.’ I am,”’ ete. 

§ * Addison, who was no stranger to the world, probably saw the selfishness of Pope’s friendship ; and 
resolving that he should have the consequences of his officiousness to himself, informed Dennis by Stecle that 
he was sorry for the insult.’’-—Jounson ; Life of Addison, 
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pamphlet. It is so dirty that it has been printed in Swift's works too. It bears the 
foul marks of the master hand. Swift admired and enjoyed with all his heart the pro- 
digious genius of the young Papist lad out of Windsor. Forest, who had never seen a 
university in his life, and came and conquered the dons and the doctors with his wit. 
He applauded and loved him, too, and protected him, and taught him mischief. I 
wish Addison could have loved him better. The best satire that ever has been penned 
would never have been written then; and one of the best characters the world ever 
knew would have been without a flaw. But he who had so few equals could not bear 
one, and Pope was more than that. When Pope, trying for himself, and soaring on 
his immortal young wings, found that his, too, was a genius, which no pinion of that 
age could follow, he rose and left Addison’s company, settling on his own eminence, 
and singing his own song. ; f 
It was not possible that Pope should remain a retainer of Mr. Addison ; nor likely 
that after escaping from his vassalage and assuming an independent crown, the sov- 
ereign whose allegiance he quitted should view him amicably.* They did not do 
wrong to mislike each other. They but followed the impulse of nature, and the con- 
sequence of position. When Bernadotte became heir to a throne, the Prince Royal of 
Sweden was naturally Napoleon’s enemy. ‘‘ There are many passions and tempers of 
mankind,’’ says Mr, Addison in the Sfectator, speaking a couple of years before the 
little differences between him and Mr. Pope took place, ‘* which naturally dispose us to 
depress and vilify the merit of one rising in the esteem of mankind. AII those who 
made their entrance into the world with the same advantages, and were once looked on 
as his equals, are apt to think the fame of his merits a reflection on their own deserts. 
Those who were once his equals envy and defame him, because they now see him the. 
superior ; and those who were once his superiors, because they look upon him as their 
equal.’’ Did Mr. Addison, justly perhaps thinking that, as young Mr. Pope had not 
had the benefit of a university education, he couldn't know Greek, therefore he couldn’t 
translate Homer, encourage his young friend Mr. Tickell, of Queen’s, to translate that 
poet, and aid him with his own known scholarship and skill ?+ It was natural that Mr. 
Addison should doubt of the learning of an amateur Grecian, should have a high opin- 
ion of Mr. Tickell, of Queen’s, and should help that ingenious young man. It was 
natural, on the other hand, that Mr. Pope and Mr. Pope’s friends should believe that 
this counter-translation, suddenly advertised and so long written, though Tickell’s col- 
lege friends had never heard of it—though, when Pope first wrote to Addison regard- 
ing his scheme, Mr. Addison knew nothing of the similar project of Tickell, of Queen’s 
—it was natural that Mr. Pope and his friends, having interest, passions, and preju- 
dices of their own, should believe that Tickell's translation was but an act of opposition 
against Pope, and that they should call Mr. Tickell’s emulation Mr. Addison’s envy—if 
envy it were, 
“And were there one whose fires 

True genius kindles and fair fame inspires, 

Blest with each talent and each art to please, ° 

And born to write, converse, and live with ease ; 

Should such a man, too fond to rule alone, 

Bear like the Turk no brother near the throne ; 

View him with scornful yet with jealous eyes, 

And hate, for arts that caused himself to rise ; 

Damn with faint praise, assent with civil leer, 

And without sneering, teach the rest to sneer ; 

Willing to wound, and yet afraid to strike, 

Just hint a fault, and hesitate dislike ; 

Alike reserved to blame as to commend, 

A timorous foe and a suspicious friend ; 

Dreading even fools, by flatterers besieged 

And so obliging that he ne’er obliged : 

Like Cato give his little senate laws, 

And sit attentive to his own applause ; 

While wits and templars every sentence raise, 

And wonder with a foolish face of praise ; 

Who but must laugh if such a man there be, 

Who would not weep if Atticus were he 2” 


* “ While I was heated with what I heard, I wrote a letter to Mr. Addiso 7 ‘ : 
not unacquainted with this behavior of his ; that if I was to speak of him Ane ‘bi nee it alee 
be in such a dirty way ; that I should rather tell him himself fairly of his faults, and allow his good ualities; 
and that it should be something in the following manner.’ I then subjoined the first sketch of dips ade 
been called my satire on Addison. He used me very civilly.ever after ; and never did me anv injustice, that 
I know of, from that time to his death, which was about three years after.’’—Popn : Spence’ s 8S ees be 

+ ‘ That Tickell should have been guilty of a villany seems to us highly improbable; that Addis 
should have been guilty of a villany seems to us highly improbable ; but that the touted Lewes 
spired together to commit 2 villany, seems, to us, improbable in a tenfold degree,’’ 
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“JT sent the verses to Mr. Addison,’ said Pope, ‘‘ and he used me very civilly ever 
after.’’ -No wonder he did. It was shame very likely more than fear that silenced him. 
Johnson recounts an interview between Pope and Addison after their quarrel, in.which 
Pope was angry, and Ad- 
dison tried to be contemp- 
tuous and calm. Such a 
weapon as Pope’s must 
have pierced any scorn. 
It flashes forever, and 
quivers in Addison’s mem- 
ory. His great figure looks 
out on us from the past— 
stainless but for that—pale, 
calm, and beautiful; it 
bleeds from that black 
wound. He _ should be 
drawn, like St. Sebastian, 
with that arrow in his side. 
As he sent to Gay and 
asked his pardon, as he 
bade his stepson come and 
see his death, be sure he 
had forgiven Pope when he 
made ready to show how a 
Christian could die. 

Pope then formed part 
of the Addisonian court for 
a short time, and describes 
himself im his letters as sit- 
ting with that coterie until 
two o'clock in the morning 
over punch and burgundy 
amid the fumes of tobac- 
co. To use an expression 
of the present day, the 
‘“nace ’’ of those vveurs of 
the former age was awful. 
Peterborough lived into the 
very jaws of death ; Godol- 
phin labored all day and 
gambled at night ; Boling- 
broke,* writing to Swift, 
from Dawley, in his retire- ; Re. 
ment, dating his letter at six o’clock in the morning, and rising, as he says, refreshed, 
serene, and calm, calls to mind the time of his London life ; when about that hour he used 
to be going to bed, surfeited with pleasure, and jaded with business ; his head often full of 
schemes and his heart as often full of anxiety. It was too hard, too coarse a life for the 
sensitive, sickly Pope. He was the only wit of the day, a friend writes to me, who wasn’t 
fat.t Swift was fat ; Addison was fat ; Steele was fat ; Gay and Thomson were preposter- 
ously fat—all that fuddling and punch-drinking, that club and coffee-house boozing, 
shortened the lives and enlarged the waistcoats of the men of that age. Pope with- 
drew in a great measure from this boisterous London company, and being put into an 
independence by the gallant exertions of Swift{ and his private friends, and by the en- 


* “TLorp BOLINGBROKE TO THE TurEee YAHoos oF TWICKENHAM. 
“ July 23, 1726. 

“ JoNATHAN, ALEXANDER, JouN, MOST EXCELLENT TRIUMVIRS OF PARNASSUS : Though you are prob- 
ably very indifferent where I am, or what I am doing, yet I resolve to believe the contrary. I persuade my- 
self that you have sent at least fifteen times within this fortnight to Dawley farm, and that you are extremely 
mortified at my long silence. To relieve you, therefore, from this great anxiety of mind, I can do no less 
than write a few lines to you ; and I please myself beforehand with the vast pleasure which this epistle must 
needs give you. That I may add to this pleasure, and give further proofs of my beneficent temper, I will 
likewise inform you, that I shall be in your neighborhood again, by the end of next week : by which time I 
hope that Jonathan’s imagination of business will be succeeded by some imagination more becoming a pro- 
fessor of that divine science, /a bagatelle. Adieu, Jonathan, Alexander, John, mirth be with you! 


Prior must be excepted from this observation. ‘‘ He was lank and lean.” 
i Swift exerted himself very much in promoting the ‘€ Tliad ’’ subscription ,; and also introduced Pope te 
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thusiastic national admiration which justly rewarded his great, achievement | of the 
‘‘Tliad,’’ purchased that famous villa of Twickenham which his song and life cele- 
brated ; duteously bringing his old parent to live and die there, entertaining his friends 
there, and making occasional visits to London in his little chariot, in which Atterbury 
compared him to ‘‘ Homer in a nutshell.”’ 
‘Mr. Dryden was not a genteel man,’’ Pope quaintly said to Spence, speaking of 
the manner and habits of the famous old patriarch of ‘‘ Will’s.’’. With regard to 
Pope’s own manners, we have the best contemporary authority that they were singularly 
refined and polished. With his extraordinary sensibility, with his known tastes, with 
his delicate frame, with his power and dread of ridicule, Pope could have been no 
other than what we call a highly bred person.*. His closest ‘friends, with the excep- 
tion of Swift, were among the delights and ornaments of the polished society of their 
age. . Garth,{ the accomplished and benevolent, whom Steele has described so charm- 
ingly, of whom Codrington said that his character was “ all beauty,’’ and whom Pope 
himself called the best of Christians without knowing it ; Arbuthnot,{ one of the wisest, 
Wittiest, most accomplished, gentlest of mankind : Bolingbroke, the Alcibiades of his 
age; the generous Oxford; the magnificent, the witty, the famous, and chivalrous 
Peterborough ; these were the fast and faithful friends of Pope, the most brilliant com- 
pany of friends, let us repeat, that the world has ever seen. The favorite recreation of 


Harley and Bolingbroke, Pope realized by the “Iliad ”’ upward of 5000/., which he laid out partly in 
annuities, and partly in the purchase of his famous villa. Johnson remarks that ‘‘ it would be hard to find a 
man so well entitled to notice by his wit, that ever delighted so much in talking of his money.”’ 

* ““ His (Pope’s) voice in common conversation was so naturally musical, that I remember honest Tom 
Southerne used always to call him ‘ the little nightingale,’ ’’—OrRERY. 

+ Garth, whom Dryden calls ““ generous as his muse,’’ was a Yorkshireman. He graduated at Cam- 
bridge, and was made M.D. in 1691. He soor distinguished himself in his profession, by his poem of the 
‘* Dispensary,” and in society, and pronounced Dryden’s funeral oration. He was a strict Whig, a notable 
member of the “* Kit-Cat,”” and a friendly, convivial, ableman. He was knighted by George I., with the Duke 
of Marlborough’s sword. He died in 1718. 

¢ ‘‘ Arbuthnot was the son of an episcopal clergyman in Scotland, and belonged to an ancient and dis- 
tinguished Scotch family. He was educated at Aberdeen ; and, coming up to London—according to a Scotch 
practice often enough alluded to—to make his fortune—first made himself known by ‘ An Examination of Dr. 
Woodward’s Account of the Deluge.’ He became physician successively to Prince George of Denmark and 
to Queen Anne. He is usually allowed to have been the most learned, as well as one of the most witty and 
humorous members of the Scriblerus Club. The Opinion entertained of him by the humorists of the day is 
abundantly evidenced in their correspondence, When he found himself in his last illness, he wrote thus, 


from his retreat at Hampstead, to Swift : eon Octob 
AMPSTEAD, October 4, 1734. . 


“““My DEAR AND WorTHY FRIEND: You have no reason to put me among the rest of your forgetful 
friends, for I wrote two long letters to you, to which I never received one word of answer. The first was 
about your health ; the last I sent a great while ago, by one De la Mar. I can assure you with great truth 
that none of your friends or acquaintance has a more warm heart toward you than myself. I am going out 
of this troublesome world, and you, among the rest of my friends, shall have my last prayers and good wishes. 

a I came out to this place so reduced by a dropsy and an asthma, that I could neither sleep, 
breathe, eat, nor move. I most earnestly desired and begged of God that he would take me. Contrary to 
my expectation, upon venturing to ride (which I had forborne for some years), I recovered my strength toa 
pretty considerable degree, slept, and had mystomachagain, . . , /hat I did, I can assure you was not for 
life, but ease ; for I am at present in the case of a man that was almost in harbor, and then blown back to 


why you are frightened from a journey to England : the reasons you assign are not sufficient—the journey I : 


am sure would do you good. In general, I recommend riding, of which I have always had a good opinion, 
and can now confirm it from my own experience, ;: 


“““ My family give you their love and Service. The great loss I sustained in one of them gave me my 


we shall never see one another more in this world. I shall, to the last 
‘ : : moment, preserve my love and esteem 
for you, being well assured you will never leave the paths of virtue and honor ; for all that 4 in this world is 
not worth the least deviation from the way. It will be great pleasure to me to hear from you sometimes : for 
ry ’ 


“‘ Arbuthnot,’’ Johnson says, ‘‘ was a man of i i in hi i 
2 } , é great comprehension, skilful in his rofession, versed in 
the Sciences, acquainted with ancient literature, and able to animate his mass of koohene by a bright and 
active imagination ; a scholar with great brilliance of wit ; 4 wit who, in the crowd of life, retained and dis- 
covered a noble ardor of religious zeal,’” ; : 


to judge: ‘‘ Let me add, that, in the list of philosophical reformers, the authors of ‘ Ma tinus Scri is’ 
ought not to be overlooked. Their happy ridicule of the scholastic logic and mista yeies om a Bc 


B. B, B., p, 285, 
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his leisure hours was the society of painters, whose art he practised. In his correspond- 
ence are letters between him and Jervas, whose pupil he loved to be—Richardson, a 
celebrated artist of his time, and who painted for him a portrait of his old mother, and 
for whose picture he asked and thanked Richardson in one of the most delightful 
letters that ever was penned*—and the wonderful Kneller, who bragged more, spelled 
worse, and painted better than any artist of his day. 

_ It is affecting. to note, through Pope’s Correspondence, the marked way in which 
his friends, the greatest, the most famous, and wittiest men of the time—generals and 
statesmen, philosophers, and divines—-alkhave a kind word and a kind thought for the 
good simple old mother, whom Pope tended so affectionately. Those men would have 
scarcely valued her, but that they knew how much he loved her, and that they pleased 
him by thinking of her. If his early letters to women are affected and insincere, when- 
ever he speaks about this one, it is with a childish tenderness and an almost sacred 
simplicity. In 1713, when young Mr. Pope had, by a series of the most astonishi g 
victories and dazzling achievements, seized the crown of poetry, and the town was in 
an uproar of admiration, or hostility, for the young chief ; when Pope was issuing his 
famous decrees for the translation of the “‘ Iliad’’ ; when Dennis and the lower critics 
were hooting and assailing him ; when Addison and the gentlemen of his court were 
sneering with sickening hearts at the prodigious triumphs of the young conqueror ; 
when Pope, in a fever of victory, and genius, and hope, and anger, was struggling 
through the crowd of shouting friends and furious detractors to his temple of fame, his 
old mother writes from the country, ‘‘ My deare,’’ says she—‘* My deare, there’s Mr. 
Blount, of Mapel Durom, dead the same day that Mr. Inglefield died. Your sister is 
well; but your brother is sick. My service to Mrs. Blount, and all that ask of me. I 
hope to hear from you, and that you are well, which is my daily prayer ; and this with 
my blessing.’’ The triumph marches by, and the car of the young conqueror, the hero 
of a hundred brilliant victories : the fond mother sits in the quiet cottage at home and 
says, ‘‘I send you my daily prayers, and I bless you, my deare.”’ 

In our estimate of Pope’s character, let us always take into account that constant 
tenderness and fidelity of affection which pervaded and sanctified his life, and never 
forget that maternal benediction.{ It accompanied him always ; his life seems purified 
by those artless and heartfelt prayers. And he seems to have received and deserved 
the fond attachment of the other members of his family. It is not a little touching 
to read in Spence of the enthusiastic admiration with which his half-sister regarded 
him, and the simple anecdote by which she illustrates her love. ‘‘I think no man was 
ever so little fond of money.’’ Mrs. Rackett says about her brother, “‘I think my 
brother when he was young read more books than any man in the world” ; and she 
falls to telling stories of his school days and the manner in which his master at Twy- 
ford ill-used him. ‘‘I don’t think my brother knew what fear was,’’ she continues ; 
and the accounts of Pope’s friends bear out this character for courage. When he had 
exasperated the dunces and threats of violence and personal assault were brought to 
him, the dauntless little champion never for one instant allowed fear to disturb him, 
or condescended to take any guard in his daily walks except occasionally his faithful 


* “To Mr. RICHARDSON. 
‘‘ TWICKENHAM, June Io, 1733. 

‘* As I know you and [ mutually desire to see one another, I hoped that this day our wishes would have 
met, and brought you hither. And this for the very reason, which possibly might hinder you coming, that 
my poor mother is dead. I thank God, her death was as easy as her life was innocent ; and as it cost her 
not a groan, or even a sigh, there is yet upon her countenance such an expression of tranquillity, nay, almost 
of pleasure, that it is even amiable to behold it. It would afford the finest image of a saint expired that ever 
painting drew ; and it would be the greatest obligation which even that obliging art could ever bestow ona 
friend, if you could come and sketch it forme. I am sure, if there be no very prevalent obstacle, you 
will leave any common business to do this ; and I hope to see you this evening, as late as you will, or to- 
morrow morning as early, before this winter flower is faded. I will defer her interment till to morrow 
night. 1 know you love me, or I could not have written this—I could not (at this time) have written at all. 
Adieu! May you die as happily ! Yours: ete, 

+ ‘Mr, Pope was with Sir Godfrey Kneller one day, when his nephew, a Guinea trader, came in. 
‘ Nephew,’ said Sir Godfrey, ‘ you have the honor of seeing the two greatest men in the world.’ ‘I don’t 
know how great you may be,”’ said the Guinea man, ‘but I don’t like your looks: I have often bought a 
man much better than both of you together, all muscles and bones, for ten guineas,’ ’’—Dr, WARBURTON: 
Spence’s Anecdotes. 

} Swift’s mention of him as one 

i whose filial piety excels 
Whatever Grecian story tells,”’ 


is well known. And a sneer of Walpole’s-may be put to a better use than he ever intended it for, apropos of 
this subject. He charitably sneers, in one of his letters, at Spence’s ‘‘ fondling an old mother—in itnitation of 
Pope!” 
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dog to bear him company. ‘‘I had rather die at once,”’ said the gallant little cripple, 
‘‘ than live in fear of those rascals.”’ ; ; 

As for his death, it was what the noble Arbuthnot asked and enjoyed for himself— 
a euthanasia—a beautiful end. A perfect benevolence, affection, serenity, hallowed the 
departure of that high soul. Even in the very hallucinations of his brain, and weak- 
nesses of his delirium, there was something almost sacred. Spence describes him in his 
last days, looking up and with a rapt gaze as if something had suddenly passed before 


him. ‘He said to me, ‘What's that?’ pointing into the air, with a very steady re- 
gard, and then looked down and said, with a smile of the greatest softness, “Twas a 
vision !’'’ He laughed scarcely ever, but his companions describe his countenance as 


often illuminated by a peculiar sweet smile. } * 

‘‘When,’’ said Spence,* the kind anecdotist whom Johnson despised— When I 
was telling Lord Bolingbroke that Mr. Pope, on every catching and recovery of his 
mind, was always saying something kindly of his present or absent friends ; and that 
this was so surprising, as it seemed to me as if humanity had outlasted understanding, 
Lord Bolingbroke said, ‘It has so,’ and then added, ‘I never in my life knew a man 
who had so tender a heart for his particular friends, or a more general friendship for 
mankind. I have known him these thirty years, and vaiue myseif more for that man’s 
love than—’ Here,’’ Spence says, ‘‘ St. John sunk his head and lost his voice in tears.’’ 
The sob which finishes the epitaph is finer than words. It is the cloak thrown over the 
father’s face in the famous Greek picture, which hides the grief and heightens it. 

In Johnson’s ‘‘ Life of Pope’’ you will find described, with rather a malicious 
minuteness, some of the personal habits and infirmities of the great little Pope. His 
body was crooked, he was so short that it was necessary to raise his chair in order to 
place him on a level with other people at table.| He was sewed up in a buckram suit 
every morning and required a nurse like a child. His contemporaries reviled these mis- 
fortunes with a strange acrimony, and made his poor deformed person the butt for 
many a bolt of heavy wit. The facetious Mr. Dennis, in speaking of him, says, “If 
you take the first letter of Mr. Alexander Pope’s Christian name, and the first and last 
letters of his surname, you have A. P. E.’’ Pope catalogues, at the end of the *‘ Dun- 
ciad,’’ with a rueful precision, other pretty narnes, besides Ape, which Dennis called 
him. That great critic pronounced Mr. Pope a little ass, a fool, a coward, a Papist, 
and therefore a hater of Scripture, and so forth. It must be remembered that the pil- 
lory was a flourishing and popular institution in those days. Authors stood in it in the 
body sometimes ; and dragged their enemies thither morally, hooted them with foul 
abuse and assailed them with garbage of the gutter. Poor Pope’s figure was an easy 
one for those clumsy caricaturists to draw. Any stupid hand could draw a hunchback 
and write Pope underneath. They did. A libel was published against Pope, with such 
a frontispiece. This kind of rude jesting was an evidence not only of an ill nature, but 
a dull one. When a child makes a pun or a lout breaks out into a laugh, it is some 
very obvious combination of words, or discrepancy of objects, which provokes the in- 
fantine satirist, or tickles the boorish wag ; and many of Pope’s revilers laughed, not 
so much because they were wicked, as because they knew no better. 

Without the utmost sensibility, Pope could not have been the poet he was ; and 
through his life, however much he protested that he disregarded their abuse, the coarse 
ridicule of his opponents stung and tore him. One of Cibber’s pamphlets coming into 
Pope s hands while Richardson the painter was with him, Pope turned round and 
said, ‘‘ These things are my diversions’’ ; and Richardson sitting by while Pope pe- 
rused the libel, said he saw his features ‘‘ writhing with anguish.’’ How little human 
nature changes! Can’t one see that little figure? Can’t one fancy one is reading 
Horace? Can’t one fancy one is speaking of to-day ? 

The tastes and sensibilities of Pope, which led him to cultivate the society of per- 
sons of fine manners, or wit, or taste, or beauty, caused him to shrink equally from 
that shabby and boisterous crew which formed the rank and file of literature in his time ; 
and he was as unjust to these men as they to him. The delicate little creature sickened 


* Joseph Spence was the son of a clergyman, near Winchester. He was ashort time at Eton, and after- 
ward became a fellow of New College, Oxford, a clergyman, and professor of poetry. He was a friend of 
Thomson’s, whose reputation he aided. He published an ‘‘ Essay on the Odyssey’’ in 1726, which intro- 
duced him to Pope. Everybody liked him. His ‘‘ Anecdotes’’ were placed, while still in ms. "at the service 
of Johnson and also of Malone. They were published by Mr. Singer in 1820. $ : 

+ He speaks of Arbuthnot’s having helped him through “that long disease, my life.” But not only was 
he so feeble as is implied in his use of the ‘‘ buckram,”’ but ‘‘ it now appears,” says Mr. Peter Cunningham 

from his unpublished letters, that, like Lord Hervey, he had recourse to ass’s milk for the preservation of 
his health.’’ It is to his lordship’s use of that simple beverage that he alludes when he says : 


“Let Sporus tremble !—A. What, that thing of silk, 
r Sporus, that mere white curd of ass’s milk 2” 


a 


7 
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at habits and company which were quite tolerable to robuster men ; and in the famous 
feud between Pope and the Dunces, and without attributing any peculiar wrong to 
either, one can quite understand how the two parties should so hate each other. As | 
fancy, it was a sort of necessity that when Rope’s triumph passed, Mr. Addison and his 
men should look rather contemptuously down on it from their balcony ; so it was nat- 
ural for Dennis and Tibbald, and Welsted and Cibber, and the worn and hungry press- 
men in the crowd below, to howl at him and assailhim. And Pope was more savage 
to Grub Street than Grub Street was to Pope. The thong with which he lashed them 
was dreadful ; he fired upon that howling crew such shafts of flame and poison, he slew 
and wounded so fiercely, that in reading-the ‘* Dunciad "’ and the prose lampoons of 
Pope, one feels disposed to side against the ruthless little tyrant, at least to pity those 
wretched folks on whom he was so unmerciful. It was Pope, and Swift to aid him, 
who established among us the Grub Street tradition. He revels in base descriptions 
of poor men’s want ; he gloats over poor Dennis’s garret, and flannel-nightcap and red 
stockings ; he gives instructions how to find Curll’s authors, the historian at the tallow- 
chandler’s under the blind arch in Petty France, the two translators in bed together, 
the poet in the cock-loft in Budge Row, whose landlady keeps the ladder. It was 
Pope, I fear, who contributed, more than any man who ever lived, to depreciate the 
literary calling. It was not an unprosperous one before that time, as we have seen ; at 
least there were great prizes in the profession which had made Addison a minister and 
Prior an ambassador, and Steele 2 commissioner, and Swift all but a bishop. The 
profession of letters was ruined by that libel of the © Dunciad.’’ If authors were 
wretched and poor before, if some of them lived in haylofts, of which their landladies 
kept the ladders, at least nobody came to disturb them in their straw ; if three of them 
had but one coat between them, the two remained invisible in the garret, the third, at 
any rate, appeared decently at the coffee-house, and paid his twopence like a gentle- 
man. It was Pope that dragged into light all this poverty and meanness, and held up 
those wretched shifts and rags to public ridicule. It was Pope that has made genera- 
tions of the reading world (delighted with the mischief, as who would not be that reads 
it ?) believe that author and wretch, author and rags, author and dirt, author and drink, 
gin, cowheel, tripe, poverty, duns, bailiffs, squalling children and clamorous landladies, 
were always associated together. The condition of authorship began to fall from the 
days of the ‘‘ Dunciad’’; and I believe in my heart that much of that obloquy which 
has since pursued our calling was occasioned by Pope’s libels and wicked wit. Every- 
body read those. Everybody was familiarized with the idea of the poor devil, the 
author. The manner is so captivating that young authors practise it, and begin their 
career with satire. It is so easy to write, and so pleasant to read! to fire a shot that 
makes a giant wince, perhaps ; and fancy one’s self his conqueror. It is easy to shoot 
—but not as Pope did. The shafts of his satire rise sublimely ; no poet’s verse ever 
mounted higher than that wonderful flight with which the Dunciad ’’ concludes : * 


“* She comes, she comes ! the sable throne behold 

Of Night primeval and of Chaos old ; 
Before her, Fancy’s gilded clouds decay, 
And all its varying rainbows die away ; 
Wit shoots in vain its momentary fires, 
The meteor drops, and in a flash expires. 
As, one by one, at dread Medea’s strain 
The sick’ning stars fade off the ethereal plain , 
As Argus’ eyes, by Hermes’ wand oppress’d, 
Closed, one by one, to everlasting rest ; 
Thus, at her fell approach and secret might, 
Art after Art goes out, and all is night. 
See skulking Truth to her old cavern fled, 
Mountains of casuistry heaped o’er her head ; 
Philosophy, that leaned on Heaven before, 
Shrinks to her second cause and is no more. 

. Religion, blushing, veils her sacred fires, 
And, unawares, Morality expires. 
Nor public flame, nor private, dares to shine, 
Nor human spark is leit, nor glimpse divine, 
Lo! thy dread empire, Chaos, is restored, 
Light dies before thy uncreating word ; 
Thy hand, great Anarch, lets the curtain fall 
And universal darkness buries all.”’ + 


* ‘ He (Johnson) repeated to us, in his forcible melodious manner, the concluding lines of the ‘ Dun- 
ciad.’ ’’—BOSWELL. 
“ Mr. Langton informed me that he once related to Johnson (on the authority cf Spence), that 
Pope himself admired these lines so much that when he repeated them his voice faltered. ‘And well it 
might, sir,’ said Johnson, ‘ for they are noble lines.’ J, BOSWELL, junior. 
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In these astonishing lines Pope reaches, I think, to the very greatest height which 
his sublime art has attained, and shows himself the equal of all poets of all times. It is 
the brightest ardor, the loftiest assertion of truth, the most generous wisdom illustrated 
by the noblest poetic figure, and spoken in words the aptest, grandest, and most har- 
monious. It is heroic courage speaking ; a splendid declaration of righteous wrath 
and war. It is the gage flung down, and the silver trumpet ringing defiance to false- 
hood and tryanny, deceit, dulness, superstition. It is truth, the champion, shining 
and intrepid, and fronting the great world-tyrant with armies of slaves at his back. It 
is a wonderful and victorious single-combat, in that great battle, which has always been 
waging since society began. 

In speaking of a work of consummate art one does not try to show what it actually 
is, for that were vain ; but what it is like, and what are the sensations produced in the 
mind of him who views it. And in considering Pope’s admirable career, I am forced 
into similitudes drawn from other courage and greatness, and into comparing him with 
those who achieved triumphs in actual war. I think of the works of young Pope as I 
do of the actions of young Bonaparte or young Nelson. In their common life you 
will find frailties and meannesses, as great as the vices and follies of the meanest men. 
But in the presence’of the great occasion, the great soul flashes out, and conquers 
transcendant. In thinking of the splendor of Pope’s young victories, of his merit, un- 
equalled as his renown, I hail and salute the achieving genius, and do homage to the 
pen of a hero. 


| 
| 
| 


HOGARTH, SMOLLETT, AND FIELDING. 


SUPPOSE, as long as novels last and authors aim at 
interesting their public, there must always be in the 
story a virtuous and gallant hero, a wicked monster 
his opposite, and a pretty girl who finds a cham- 
pion ; bravery and virtue conquer beauty ; and vice, 
after seeming to triumph through a certain number 
of pages, is sure to be discomfited in the last volume, 
when justice overtakes him and honest folks come by 
their own. There never was perhaps a greatly pop- 
ular story but this simple plot was carried through it ; 
mere satiric wit is addressed to a class of readers and 
thinkers quite different to those simple souls who 
laugh and weep over the novel. I fancy very few 
ladies, indeed, for instance, could be brought to like 
‘Gulliver’’ heartily, and (putting the coarseness 
and difference of manners out of the question) to 
relish the wonderful satire of ‘‘ Jonathan Wild.’’ In 
that strange apologue, the author takes for a hero the 
= . greatest rascal, coward, traitor, tyrant, hypocrite, 
that his wit and experience, both large in this matter, could enable him to devise or de- 
pict ; he accompanies this villain through all the actions of his life, with a grinning def- 
erence and a wonderful mock respect ; and doesn’t leave him till he is dangling at the 
gallows, when the satirist makes him a low bow and wishes the scoundrel good day. 
It was not by satire of this sort, or by scorn and contempt, that Hogarth achieved 


his vast popularity and acquired his reputation.* His art is quite simple,+ he speaks 


* Coleridge speaks of the ‘‘ beautiful female faces’ in Hogarth’s pictures, “‘ in whom,”’ he says, “‘ the 
satirist never extinguished that love of beauty which belonged to him as a poet.’”’— The Friend, 
+ ‘‘ I was pleased with the reply of a gentleman, who, being asked which book he esteemed most in his 


library, answered ‘ Shakespeare ’. being asked which he esteemed next best, replied ‘ Hogarth.’ His graphic 


representations are indeed books : they have the teeming, fruitful, suggestive meaning of words, Other pic- 
tures we look at—his prints we read. . . . 

‘The quantity of thought which Hogarth crowds into every picture would almost unvulgarize every sub- 
ject which he might choose. ates ; 

‘“«T say not that all the ridiculous subjects of Hogarth have necessarily something in them to make us 
like them ; some are indifferent to us, some in their nature repulsive, and only made interesting by the won- 
derful skill and truth to nature in the painter ; but I contend that there is in most of them that sprinkling of 
the better nature, which, like holy water, chases away and disperses the contagion of the bad. They have 
this in them, besides, that they bring us acquainted with the every-day human face—they give us skill to 
detect those gradations of sense and virtue (which escape the careless or fastidious observer) in the circum- 
stances of the world about us ; and prevent that disgust at common life, that zedzam quotidianarum formarum 
which an unrestricted passion for ideal forms and beauties is in danger of producing. In this, as in many 
other things, they are analogous to the best novels of Smollett and Fielding.’ —CHARLES LAMB. 

‘Tt has been observed that Hogarth’s pictures are exceedingly unlike any other representations of the 
same kind of subjects—that they form a class, and have a character peculiar to themselves. It may be worth 
while to consider in what this gencral distinction consists. 

“Tn the first place, they are, in the strictest sense, Aistorical pictures ; and if what Fielding says be true, 
that his novel of ‘Tom Jones’ ought to be regarded as an epic prose poem, because it contained a regular 
development of fable, manners character, and passion, the compositions of Hogarth will, in like manner, be 
found to have a higher claim to the title of epic pictures than many which have of late arrogated that denom- 
ination to themselves. When we say that Hogarth treated his subject historically, we mean that his works 
represent the manners and humors of mankind in action, and their characters by varied expression, Every- 
thing in his pictures has life and motion in it. Not only does the business of the scene never stand still, but 
every feature and muscle is put into full play ; the exact feeling of the moment is brought out, and carried to 
its utmost height, and then instantly seized and stamped on the canvas forever. The expression 1s always 
taken ex passant, in a state of progress or change, and, as it were, at the salient point. . . - His figures 
are not like the background on which they are painted : even the pictures on the wall have a peculiar look of 
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popular parables to interest simple hearts, and to inspire them with pleasure or pity or 
warning and terror. Not one of his tales but is as easy as “‘ Goody Twoshoes ’’; it is 
the moral of Tommy was a naughty boy and the master flogged him, and Jacky was a 
good boy and had plum-cake, which pervades the whole works of the homely and fa- 
mous English moralist. And if the moral is written in rather too large letters after the 
fable, we must remember how simple the scholars and schoolmaster both were, and like 


neither the less because they are so artless and honest. ‘‘It was a maxim of Dr. Har- 
rison’s,’’ Fielding says, in ‘‘ Amelia’’—speaking of the benevolent divine and philoso- 
pher who represents the good principle in that novel—‘*‘ that no man can descend below 


himself, in doing any act which may contribute to protect an innocent person, or fo 


bring a rogue to the gallows.’ The moralists of that age had no compunction, you see ; _ 


they had not begun to be sceptical about the theory of punishment, and thought that 
the hanging of a thief was a spectacle for edification. Masters sent their apprentices, 
fathers took their children, to see Jack Sheppard or Jonathan Wild hanged, and it was 
as undoubting subscribers to this moral law, that Fielding wrote and Hogarth painted. 
Except in one instance, where, in the mad-house scene in the *‘ Rake’s Progress,”’ the 
girl whom he has ruined is represented as still tending and weeping over him in his 
insanity, a glimpse of pity for his rogues never seems to enter honest Hogarth’s mind. 
There's not the slightest doubt in the breast of the jolly Draco. 

The famous set of pictures called ‘‘ Marriage 4 la Mode,’’ and which are now ex- 
hibited in the National Gallery in London, contains the most important and highly 
wrought of the Hogarth comedies. The care and method with which the moral 
grounds of these pictures are laid is as remarkable as the wit and skill of the okserving 
and dexterous artist. He has to describe the negotiations for a marriage pending be- 
tween the daughter of a rich citizen alderman and young Lord Viscount Squanderfield, 
the dissipated son of a gouty old earl. Pride and pomposity appear in every accessory 
surrounding the earl, He sitsin gold lace and velvet—as how should such an earl 
wear anything but velvet and gold lace? His coronet is everywhere; on his 
footstool, on which reposes one gouty toe turned out; on the sconces and look- 
ing-glasses; on the dogs; on his lordship’s very crutches; on his great chair of 
state and the great baldaquin behind him ; under which he sits pointing majestically 
torhis pedigree, which shows that his race is sprung from the loins of William the Con- 
queror, and confronting the old alderman from the city, who has mounted his sword 
for the occasion, and wears his alderman’s chain, and has brought a bag full of money, 
mortgage-deeds and thousand-pound notes, for the arrangement of the transaction 
pending between them. While the steward (a Methodist—therefore a hypocrite and 
cheat ; for Hogarth scorned a Papist and a dissenter,) is negotiating between the old 
couple, their children sit together, united but apart. My lord is admiring his counte- 
nance in the glass, while his bride is twiddling her marriage ring on her pocket-hand- 
kerchief, and listening with rueful countenance to Counsellor Silvértongue, who has 
been drawing the settlements. The girl is pretty, but the painter, with a curious 


watchfulness, has taken care to give her a likeness to her father ; as in the young vis- - 


count’s face you see a resemblance to the earl, his noble sire. The sense of the coronet 
pervades the picture, as it is supposed to do the mind of its wearer. The pictures 
round the room are sly hints indicating the situation of the parties about to marry. A 
martyr is led to the fire; Andromeda is offered to sacrifice; Judith is going to slay 
Holofernes. There is the ancestor of the house (in the picture it is the earl himself as 
a young man), with a comet over his head, indicating that the career of the family is 
to be brilliant and brief. In the second picture, the old lord must be dead, for madam 
has now the countess’s coronet over her bed and toilet-glass, and sits listening to that 
dangerous Counsellor Silvertongue, whose portrait now actually hangs up in her room 

while the counsellor takes his ease on the sofa by her side, evidently the familiar of the 
house, and the confidant of the mistress. My lord takes his pleasure elsewhere than at 
home, whither he returns, jaded and tipsy from the ‘ Rose,’’ to find his wife yawning 
in her drawing-room, her whist party over, and the daylight streaming in; or he 
amuses himself with the very worst company abroad, while his wife sits at home listen- 
ing to foreign singers, or wastes her money at auctions, or, worse still, seeks amuse- 
ment at masquerades. The dismal end is known. My lord draws upon the counsellor. 

who kills him, and is apprehended while endeavoring to escape. My lady goes back 
perforce to the alderman in the city, and faints upon reading Counsellor Silvertongue’s 


their own. Again, with the rapidity, variety, and scope of history, Hogarth’s hea realit 

correctness of portraits. He gives the extremes of cHavaeres and Librebiog: but ne mani ad oe 
truth and accuracy. This is, in fact, what distinguishes his compositions from all others of the eacheet d 
that they are equally remote from caricature, and*from mere still life. . . . His faces go to th eats 
verge of caricature, and yet never (we believe in any single instance) go beyond it estagnen pee 
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dying speech at Tyburn, where the counsellor has been executed for sending his lordship 
out of the world. Moral: Don’t listen to evil silver-tongued counsellors ; don’t marry 
aman for his rank, ora woman for her money; don’t frequent foolish auctions and 
masquerade balls unknown to your husband ; don’t have wicked companions abroad 
and neglect your wife, otherwise you will be run through the body, and ruin will en- 
sue, and disgrace, and Tyburn. The people areall naughty, and Bogey carries them al] 
off. Inthe ‘‘ Rake’s Progress,’’ a loose life is ended by a similar sad catastrophe. It is 
the spendthrift coming into possession of the wealth of the paternal miser ; the prodi- 
gal surrounded by flatterers, and wasting’ his substance on the very. worst company ; 
the bailiffs, the gambling-house, and Bedlam for an end. In the famous story of ‘‘ In- 
_ dustry and I[dleness,’’ the moral is pointed in a manner similarly clear. Fair-haired 
Frank Goodchild smiles at his work, while naughty Tom Idle snores over his loom. 
Frank reads the edifying ballads of ‘‘ Whittington ’’ and the ‘‘ London ’Prentice”’ 
while that reprobate Tom Idle prefers ‘‘ Moll Flanders,’’ and drinks hugely of beer. 
Frank goes to church of a Sunday, and warbles hymns from the gallery ; while Tom 
lies on a tombstone outside playing at ‘* halfpenny-under-the-hat ’’ with street black- 
guards, and is deservedly caned by the beadle. Frank is made overseer of the busi- 
iess, while Tom is sent to sea. Frank is taken into partnership and marries his mas- 
ter’s daughter, sends out broken victuals to the poor, and listens in his nightcap and 
gown, with the lovely Mrs. Goodchild by his side, to the nuptial music of the city bands 
and the marrow-bones and cleavers ; while idle Tom, returned from sea, shudders in a 
garret lest the officers are coming to take him for picking pockets. The worshipful 
Francis Goodchild, Esq., becomes sheriff of London, and partakes of the most splen- 
did dinners which money can purchase or alderman devour ; while poor Tom is taken 
up in a night-cellar, with that one-eyed and disreputable accomplice who first taught 
him to play chuck-farthing on a Sunday. What happens next? Tom is brought up 
before the justice of his country, in the person of Mr. Alderman Goodchild, who 
weeps as he recognizes his old brother 'prentice, as Tom’s one-eyed friend peaches on 
him, and the clerk makes out the poor rogue’s ticket for Newgate. Then the end 
comes. Tom goes to Tyburn in a cart with a coffin in it; while the Right Honorable 
Francis Goodchild, Lord Mayor of London, proceeds to his Mansion House, in his gilt 
coach with four footmen and a sword-bearer, while the companies of London march’in 
the august procession, while the trainbands of the city fire their pieces and get drunk 
in his honor ; and—Oh, crowning delight and glory of all—while his majesty the king 
looks out from his royal balcony, with his ribbon on his breast, and his queen and his 
star by his side, at the corner house of St. Paul’s Churchyard. 

How the times have changed! The new post-office now not disadvantageously 
occupies that spot where the scaffolding is in the picture, where the tipsy trainband- 
man is lurching against the post, with his wig over one eye, and the *prentice boy is 
trying to kiss the pretty girl in the gallery. Passed away *prentice boy and pretty 
girl! Passed away tipsy triainband-man with wig and bandolier! On the spot where 
Tom Idle (for whom I have an unaffected pity) made his exit from this wicked world, 
and where you see the hangman smoking his pipe as he reclines on the gibbet and 
views the hills of Harrow or Hampstead beyond, a splendid marble arch, a vast and 
modern city—clean, airy, painted drab, populous with nursery-maids and children, the 
abode of wealth and comfort—the elegant, the prosperous, the polite Tyburnia rises, 
the most respectable district in the habitable globe. ‘ : 

In that last plate of the London apprentices, in which the apotheosis of the Right 
Honorable Francis Goodchild is drawn, a ragged fellow is represented in the corner of 
the simple, kindly piece, offering for sale a broadside, purporting to contain an ac- 
count of the appearance of the ghost of Tom Idle, executed at Tyburn. Could Tom’s 
ghost have made its appearance in 1847, and not in 1747, what changes would have been 
remarked by that astonished escaped criminal! Over that road which the hangman 
used to travel constantly, and the Oxford stage twice a week, go ten thousand car- 
riages every day over yonder road, by which Dick Turpin fled to Windsor, and 
Squire Western journeyed into town, when he came to take up his quarters at the 
“« Hercules Pillars *’ on the outskirts of London, what a rush of civilization and order 
flows now? What armies of gentlemen with umbrellas march to banks, and chambers, 
and counting-houses! What regiments of nursery-maids and pretty infantry ; what 
peaceful processions of policemen, what light broughams and what gay carriages, what 
swarms of busy apprentices and artificers, riding on omnibus roofs, pass daily and 
hourly ! Tom Idle’s times are quite changed ; many of the institutions gone into dis- 
use which were admired in his day: There’s more pity and kindness and a better 
chance for poor Tom’s successors now than at that simpler period when Fielding 
hanged him and Hogarth drew him. 
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To the student of history, these admirable works must be invaluable, as they give 
us the most complete and truthful picture of the manners, and even the thoughts, of the 
past century. We look, and see pass before us the England of a hundred years ago— 
the peer in his drawing-room, the lady of fashion in her apartment, foreign singers 7 
rounding her, and the chamber filled with gew-gaws in the mode of that day ; the 
church, with its quaint florid architecture and singing congregation ; the parson with 
his great wig, and the beadle with his cane ; all these are represented before us, and 
we are sure of the truth of the portrait. We see how the lord mayor dines in state ; 
how the prodigal drinks and sports at the bagnio ; how the poor girl beats hemp in 
Bridewell ; how the thief divides his booty and drinks his punch at the night-cellar, 
and how he finishes his career at the gibbet. We may depend upon the perfect ac- 
curacy of these strange and varied portraits of the by-gone generation , we see one of 
Walpole’s members of parliament chaired after his election, and the lieges celebrating 
the event, and drinking confusion to the pretender ; we see the grenadiers and train- 
bands of the city marching out to meet the enemy , and have before us, with sword and 
firelock, and ‘* White Hanoverian Horse’’ embroidered on the cap, the very figures of 
the men who ran away with Johnny Cope, and who conquered at Culloden. The 
Yorkshire wagon rolls into the inn-yard ; the country parson, in his jack-boots, and 
his bands and short cassock, comes trotting into town, and we fancy it is Parson Adams, 
with his sermons in his pocket. The Salisbury fly sets forth from the old “* Angel ’’— 
you see the passengers entering the great heavy vehicle, up the wooden steps, their 
hats tied down with handkerchiefs over their faces, and under their arms, sword, 
hanger, and case-bottle ; the landlady—apoplectic with the liquors in her own bar—is 
tugging at the bell; the hunchbacked postilion—he may have ridden the leaders to 
Humphrey Clinker—is begging a gratuity ; the miser is grumbling at the bill; Jack of 
the ‘‘ Centurion’ lies on the top of the clumsy vehicle, with a soldier by his side—it 
may be Smollett’s Jack Hatchway—it has a likeness to Lismahago. You see the sub- 
urban fair and the strolling company of actors ; the pretty milkmaid singing under the 
windows of the enraged French musician ; it is such a girl as Steele charmingly de- 
scribed in the Guardian, a few years before this date, singing, under Mr. Ironside’s 
window, in Shire Lane, her pleasant carol of a May morning. You see noblemen and 
blacklegs bawling and betting in the cockpit; you see Garrick as he was arrayed in 
‘King Richard’’; Macheath and Polly in the dresses which they wore when they 
charmed our ancestors, and when noblemen in blue ribbons sat on the stage and listened 
to their delightful music. Yousee the ragged French soldiery, in their white coats and 
cockades, at Calais gate; they are of the regiment, very likely, which friend Roderick 
Random joined before he-was rescued by his preserver Monsieur de Strap with whom 
he fought on the famous day of Dettingen. You see the judges on the bench ; the 
audience laughing in the pit; the student in the Oxford theatre ; the citizen on his 
country walk; you see Broughton the boxer, Sarah Malcolm the murderess, Simon 
Lovat the traitor, John Wilkes,the demagogue, leering at you with that squint which 
has become historical, and that face which, ugly as it was, he said he could make as 
captivating to woman as the countenance of the handsomest beau in town. All these 
sights and people are with you. After looking in the ‘‘ Rake’s Progress ’’ at Hogarth’s 
picture of St. James’s Palace gate, you may people the street, but little altered within 
these hundred years, with the gilded carriages and thronging chairmen that bore the 
courtiers your ancestors to Queen Caroline’s drawing-room more than a hundred years 
ago. 

What manner of man* was he who executed these portraits—so various, so faith- 


* Hogarth (whose family name was Hogart) was the grandson of a Westmoreland yeoman. His father 
came to London, and was an author and schoolmaster. William was born in 1698 (according to the most 
probable conjecture) in the parish of St. Martin, Ludgate. He was early apprenticed to an engraver of arms 
on plate. The following touches are from his ‘‘ Anecdotes of Himself.” (Edition of 1833.) 

‘As I had naturally a good eye, and a fondness for drawing, shows of ail sorts gave me uncommon 
pleasure when an infant ; and mimicry, common to all children, was remarkable in me. An early access to 
a neighboring painter drew my attention from play ; and I was, at every possible opportunity, employed in 
making drawings. I picked up an acquaintance of the same turn, and soon learned to draw the alphabet with 
great correctness. My exercises, when at school, were more remarkable for the ornaments which adorned 
them, than for the exercise itself. In the former, I soon found that blockheads with better memories could 
much surpass me ; but for the latter I was particularly distinguished. fos Ei 

““T thought it still more unlikely that by pursuing the common method, and copying o/d drawings, I 
could ever attain the power of making ew designs, which was my first and greatest ambition. I therefore 
endeavored to habituate myself to the exercise of a sort of. technical memory ; and by repeating in my own 
mind the parts of which objects were composed, I could by degrees combine and put them down with my 
pencil. Thus, with all the drawbacks which resulted from the circumstances I have mentioned, I had one 


material advantage over my competitors, viz. the early habit I thus acquired of retaining in my mind's eye, 


without coldly copying it on the spot, whatever I intended to imitate, 
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ful, and so admirable? In the national collection of pictures most of us have seen the 
best and most carefully finished series of his comic paintings, and the portrait of his 


“The instant I became master of my own time; I determined to qualify myself for engraving on copper. 
In this I readily got employment ; and frontispieces to books, such as prints to ‘ Hudibras,’ in twelves, etc., 
soon brought me into the way. But the tribe of booksellers remained as my father had left them . 
which put me upon publishing on my own account. . . . But here again I had to encounter a monopoly 
of printsellers, equally ‘mean and destructive to the ingenious ; for the first plate I published, called * The 
Taste of the Town,’ in which the reigning follies were lashed, had no sooner begun to take a run, than I 
found copies of it in the print-shops, vending at half-price, while the original prints were returned to me 
again, and I was thus obliged to sell the plate for whatever these pirates pleased to give me, as there was no 
place of sale but at their shops. Owing to this, and_other circumstances, by engraving, until | was near 
thirty, I could do little more than maintain myself ; dé even then, J was a punctual paymaster. 

‘*T then married, and—’’ 

[But William is going too fast heres He made a “‘stolen union,”? on March 23, 1729, with Jane, 
daughter of Sir James Thornhill, sergeant-major. For some time Sir James kept his heart and his purse- 
strings close, but ‘‘ soon after became both reconciled and generous to the young couple.’’—Hugarth’s Works, 
by NICHOLS and STEEVENS, vol. i. p. 44.] : 

“commenced painter of small conversation pieces, from twelve to fifteen inches high. This, being a 
novelty, succeeded for a few years.’ 

{Atout this time Hogarth had summer lodgings at South Lambeth, and did all kinds of work, ‘‘ embel- 
lishing’’ the ‘* Spring Gardens’’ at ‘‘ Vauxhall,” and the like. In 1731, he published a satirical plate against 
Pope, founded on the well-known imputation against him of his having satirized the Duke of Chandos, under 
the name of Zimon, in his poem on ‘‘ Taste.’’ The plate represented a view of Burlington House, with 
Pope whitewashing it, and bespattering the Duke of Chandos’s coach. Pope made no retort, and has never 
mentioned Hogarth. ] 

: ‘“ Before I had done anything of much consequence in this walk, I entertained some hopes of succeeding 
in what the puffers in books call The Great Strle of [History Painting ; so that without having had a stroke 
of this grand business before, I quitted small portraits and familiar conversations, and with a smile at my own 
temerity, commenced history-painter, and ona great staircase at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, painted two 
Scripture stories, the ‘‘ Pool of Bethesda’’ and the “ Good Samaritan,’’ with figures seven feet high. . . 
Bat as religion, the great promoter of this style in other countries, rejected it in England. I was unwilling to 
sink into a portrait manufacturer ; and still ambitious of being singular, dropped all expectations of advan- 
tage from that source, and returned to the pursuit of my former dealings with the public at large. 

‘* As to portrait-painting, the chief branch of the art by which a painter can procure himself a tolerable 
livelihood, and the only one by which a lover of money can get a fortune, a man of very moderate talents 
may have great success in it, as the artifice and address of a mercer is infinitely more useful than the abilities 
of a painter, By the manner in which the present race of professors in England conduct it, that also be- 
comes still life.’’ 

ks x * * * te * * * * * * * * 


“« By this inundation of folly and puff’’ (4e has been speaking of the success of Vanloo, who came over here 
in 1737), “‘ I must confess I was much disgusted, and determined to try if by any means I could stem the 
torrent, and, dy opposing, endit. I laughed at the pretensions of these quacks in coloring, ridiculed their 
productions as feeble and contemptible, and asserted that it required neither taste nor talents to excel their 
most popular performances. This interference excited much enmity, because, as my opponents told me, my 
studies were in another way. ‘ You talk,’ added they,‘ with ineffable contempt of portrait-painting ; if it is 
so easy a task, why do not you convince the world, by painting a portrait yourself? > Provoked at this 
language, I, one day at the academy in St. Martin’s Lane, put the following question : * Supposing any man, 
at this time, were to paint a portrait as well as Vandyke, would it be seen or acknowledged, and could the 
artist enjoy the benefit or acquire the reputation due to his performance ?’ 

‘‘ They asked me in reply, if I could paint one as well? andI frankly answered, I believed I could, . . 

‘‘ Of the mighty talents said to be requisite for portrait-painting I had not the most exalted opinion.”’ 

Let us now hear him on the question of the academy : 

‘* 10 pester the three great estates of the empire, about twenty or thirty students drawing after a man or 
a horse, appears, as must be acknowledged, foolish enough ; but the real motive is, that a few bustling char- 
acters, who have access to people of rank, think they can thus get a superiority over their brethren, be 
appointed to places, and have salaries, as in France, for telling a lad when a leg or an arm is too long or too 
shottoiix. Us oe 

“ France, ever aping the magnificence of other nations, has in its turn assumed a foppish kind of splen- 
dor sufficient to dazzle the eyes of the neighboring states, and draw vast sums of money from this country. 

‘‘ To return to our royal academy: I am told that one of their leading objects will be, sending young 
men abroad to study the antique statues, for such kind of studies may sometimes improve an exalted genius, 
but they will not create it ; and whatever has been the cause, this same travelling to Italy has, in several 
instances that I have seen, seduced the student from nature, and led him to paint marble figures, in which he 
has availed himself of the great works of antiquity, as a coward does when he puts on the armor of an Alex- 
ander ; for, with similar pretensions and similar vanity, the painter supposes he shall be adored as a second 
Raphael Urbino.” 

We must now hear him on his ‘‘ Sigismunda”’ : 

“As the most violent and virulent abuse thrown on ‘ Sigismunda’ was froma set of miscreants, with 
whom I am proud of having been ever at war—I mean the expounders of the mysteries of old pictures—I 
have been sometimes told they were beneath my notice, This is true of them individually ; but as they have 
access to people of rank, who seem as happy in being cheated as these merchants are in cheating them, they 
have a power of doing much mischief to.a modern artist. However mean the vender of poisons, the mineral 
is destructive : to me its operation was troublesome enough, _Ill-nature spreads so fast that now was the time 
for every little dog in the profession to bark tn 

Next comes a characteristic account of his controversy with Wilkes and Churchill. 

‘“‘ The stagnation rendered it necessary that I snould do some timed thing, to recover my lost time, and 
stop a gapin my income, This drew forth my priut o, ‘The Times,’ a subject which tended to the res- 
toration of peace and unanimity, and put the opposers cf these humane objects in a light which gave great 
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own honest face, of which the bright blue eyes shine out from the canvas and give you an 
idea of that keen and brave look with which William Hogarth regarded the world. No 
man was ever less of a hero; you see him before you, and can fancy what he was—a 
jovial, honest London citizen, stout and sturdy ; a hearty, plain-spoken man, loving 
his laugh, his friend, his glass, his roast-beef of Old England, and having a Sie: 
bourgeois scorn for French frogs, for mounseers, and wooden shoes in general, for on 
eign fiddlers, foreign singers, and above all, for foreign painters, whom he held in the 
most amusing contempt. , i - 

It must have been great fun to hear him rage against Correggio and the Caracci ; 
to watch him thump the table and snap his fingers, and say, ‘‘ Historical painters be 
hanged ! here’s the man that will paint against any of them fora hundred pounds. 
Correggio’s ‘ Sigismunda !’ Look at Bill Hogarth’s ‘ Sigismunda’ ; look at my altar- 
piece at St. Mary Redcliffe, Bristol ; look at my ‘ Paul before Felix,’ and see whether 
I’m not as good as the best of them.’’+ side ; 

Posterity has not quite confirmed honest Hogarth’s opinion about his talents for 
the sublime. Although Swift could not see the difference between tweedle-dee and 
tweedle-dum, posterity has not shared the dean’s contempt for Handel ; the world has 
discovered a difference between tweedle-dee and tweedle-dum, and given a hearty ap- 
plause and admiration to Hogarth, too, but not exactly asa painter of scriptural sub- 
jects, or as a rival of Correggio. It does not take away from one’s liking for the man, 
or from the moral of his story, or the humor of it—from one’s admiration for the pro- 
digious merit of his performances, to remember that he persisted to the last in believ- 
ing that the world was in a conspiracy against him with respect to his talents as an 
historical painter, and that a set of miscreants, as he called them, were employed to run 
his genius down. They say it was Liston’s firm belief, that he was a great and neg- 
lected tragic actor; they say that every one of us believes in his heart, or would like to 
have others believe, that he is something which he is not. One of the most notorious of 
the “ miscreants,’’ Hogarth says, was Wilkes, who assailed him in the Worth Briton 3 the 
other was Churchill, who put the Worth Briton attack into heroic verse, and published 
his “‘ Epistle to Hogarth.’’ Hogarth replied by that caricature of Wilkes, in which the 
patriot still figures before us, with his Satanic grin and squint, and by a caricature of 


offence to those who were trying to foment disaffection in the minds of the populace. One of the most noto- 
rious of them, till now my friend and flatterer, attacked me in the Worth Briton, in so. infamous and malign a 
style, that he himself, when pushed even by his best friends, was driven to so poor an excuse as to say he 
was drunk when he wrote it. 4 

“This renowned patriot’s portrait, drawn like as I could as to features, and marked with some indica- 
tions of his mind, fully answered my purpose. The ridiculous was apparent to every eye! A Brutus! A 
savior of his country with such an aspect—was so arrant a farce, that though it gave rise to much laughter 
in the lookers-on, galled both him and his adherents to the bone. A ; 

“Churchill, Wilkes’s toad-echo, put the Worth Briton into verse, in an epistle to Hogarth ; but as the 
abuse was precisely the same, except a little poetical heightening, which goes for nothing, it made no im- 
pression. . . . However, having an old plate by me, with some parts ready, such as the background and 
a dog, I began to consider how I could turn so much work laid aside to some account, and so patched up a 
print of Master Churchill in the character of a bear. The pleasure and pecuniary advantage which I derived 
from these two engravings, together with occasionally riding on horseback, restored me to as much health as 
can be expected at my time of life.”’ 

* “Tt happened in the early part of Hogarth’s life, that a nobleman who was uncommonly ugly and de- 
formed came to sit to him for his picture. It was executed with a skill that did honor to the artist’s abilities ; 
but the likeness was rigidly observed, without even the necessary attention to compliment or flattery. The 
peer, disgusted at this counterpart of himself, never once thought of paying for a reflection that would only 
disgust him with his deformities. Some time was suffered to elapse before the artist applied for his money ; 
but afterward many applications were made by him (who had then no need of a banker) for payment, without 
puce ea The painter, however, at last hit upon an expedient. . . . It was couched in the following 
card : . 

“Mr. Hogarth’s dutiful respects to Lord ——. Finding that he does not mean to have the picture 
which was drawn for him, is informed again of Mr. Hogarth s necessity for the money. If, therefore, his 
lordship does not send for it, in three days it will be disposed of, with the addition of a tail, and some other 
little appendages, to Mr. Hare, the famous wild-beast man: Mr. Hogarth having given that gentleman a 
conditional promise of it, for an exhibition picture, on his lordship’s refusal.’ ‘ 

‘‘ This intimation had the desired effect.’’— Works, by NicHoxs and STEEVENS, vol. i. p. 25. rm 

+ ‘‘ Garrick himself was not more ductile to flattery. A word in favor of ‘ Sigismunda’ might have 
commanded a proof-sheet or forced an original print out of our artist’s hands. . ay 

‘The following authenticated story of our artist (furnished by the late Mr. Belchior, F.R.S., a surgeon 
of eminence) will also serve to show how much more easy it is to detect ill-placed or hyperbolical adulation 
respecting others, than when applied to ourselves. Hogarth, being at dinner with the great Cheselden and 
some other company, was told that Mr. John Freke, surgeon of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, a few evenings 


before at Dick’s Coffee-house had asserted that Greene was as eminent in composition as Handel. ‘That 


fellow Freke,’ replied Hogarth, * is always shooting his bolt absurdly, one way or another. Handel is a 
giant in music ; Greene only a light Florimel kind of a composer.’ ‘Ay,’ says our artist’s informant, ‘ but 


at the same time Mr. Freke declared you were as good a portrait-painter as Vandyke.’ * There ‘he was 


right,” adds Hogarth, ‘and so, by G—, Iam, give me my time and let me choose my subject.’ ’’— Works 
by NICHOLS and STEEVENS, vol. i. pp. 236, 237. pyeabuites 


q 
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Churchill, in which he is represented as a bear witha staff, on which, lie the first, lic 
the second—lie the tenth, are engraved in unmistakable letters. There is very little mis- 
take about honest Hogarth’s satire; if he has to paint a man with his throat cut, he 
draws him with his head almostvoff ; and he-tried to do the same for his enemies in this 
little controversy. ‘‘ Having an old plate by me,’’ Says he, ‘‘ with some parts ready, 
such as the packground, and a dog, I began to consider how I could turn so much 
work laid aside to some account, and so patched up a print of Master Churchill, in the 
character of a bear ; the pleasure and pecuniary advantage which I derived from these 
two engravings, together with occasionally riding on horseback, restored me to as 
much health as I can expect at my time of life.” 

And so he concludes his queer little book of anecdotes: ‘‘ I have gone through the 
circumstances of a life which till lately passed pretty much to my own satisfaction, and I 


hope in no respect injurious to any other man, This I may safely assert, that I have 
done my best to make those 


about me tolerably happy, 
and my greatest enemy can- 
not say I ever did an inten- 
tional injury. What may fol- 
low, God knows.’’* 

A queer account still exists 
of a holiday jaunt taken by 
Hogarth and four friends of 
his, who set out like the re- 
doubted Mr. Pickwick and his 
companions, but just a hun- 
dred years before those he- 
roes ; and made an excursion 
to Gravesend, Rochester, 
Sheerness, and adjacent 
places.t One of the gentle- 
meh noted down the proceed- 
ings of the journey, for which 
Hogarth and a brother artist 
made drawings. The book. 
is chiefly curious at this mo- 
ment from showing the citizen 
life of those days, and the 
rough, jolly style of merri- 
ment, not of the five com- 
panions merely, but of thou- 
sands of jolly fellows of their 
time. Hogarth and his 
friends, quitting the “ Bed- 
ford Arms,’’ Covent Garden, 
with a song, took water to | 
Billingsgate, exchanging 
compliments with the barge- 
men as they went down the 
river. At Billingsgate Ho- 
garth made a ‘‘ caracatura”’ of 
a facetious porter, called the 
Duke of Puddledock, who , 
agreeably entertained the party with the humors of the place. Hence they took a Graves- 
end boat for themselves ; had straw to lie upon, and a tilt over their heads, they say, and 
went down the river at night, sleeping and singing jolly choruses. 

They’ arrived at Gravesend at six, when they washed their faces, and hands, and 
had their wigs powdered. Then they sallied forth for Rochester on foot, and drank by 
the way three pots of ale. At one o’clock they went to dinner with excellent port, and 
a quantity more beer, and afterward Hogarth and Scott played at hopscotch in the 
town hall. It would appear that they slept most of them in one room, and the chron- 


* Of Hogarth’s kindliness of disposition, the story of his rescue of the drummer girl from the ruffian at 
Southwark Fair is an illustration : and in this case virtue was not its own reward, since her pretty face after- 
ward served him fora model in many a picture. ; 

+ He made this excursion in 1732, his companions being John Thornhill (son of Sir James), Scott the 
landscape-painter, Tothall, and Forrest 
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icler of the party describes them all as waking at seven o'clock, and telling pres er 
their dreams. You have rough sketches by Hogarth of the incidents of this holiday 
excursion, The sturdy little painter is seen sprawling over a plank to a boat at pest 
end ; the whole company are represented im one design, in a fisherman’s room, W rte 
they had all passed the night. One gentleman in a nightcap is shaving sat td 
another is being shaved by the fisherman ; a third, with a handkerchief over his ba 
pate, is taking his breakfast ; and Hogarth is sketching the whole scene. ee 

They describe at night how they returned to their quarters, drank to their friends, 
as usual, emptied several cans of good flip, all singing merrily. 

It is a jolly party of tradesmen engaged at high jinks. These were the manners 
and pleasures of Hogarth, of his time very likely, of men not very refined, but honest 
and merry. It isa brave London citizen, with John Bull’s habits, prejudices, and pleas- 
ures. * : : : 

Of Smotierr’s associates and manner of life the author of the admirable ‘‘ Hum- 
phrey Clinker’ has given us an interesting account in that most amusing of novels.t 


* Doctor Johnson made four lines once on the death of poor Hogarth, which were equally true and 
pleasing ; I know not why Garrick’s were preferred to them : 


‘** The hand of him here torpid lies, 
That drew th’ essential forms of grace ; 
Here, closed in death, th’ attentive eyes, 
That saw the manners in the face.’ 


‘“‘Mr. Hogarth, among the variety of kindnesses shown to me when I was too young to have a proper 
sense of them, was used to be very earnest that I should obtain the acquaintance, and if possible the friend- 
ship, of Dr. Johnson ; whose conversation was, to the talk of other men, like Titian’s painting compared to 
Hudson's, he said: ‘ but don’t you tell people now that I say so,’ continued he: ‘ for the connoisseurs and I 
are at war, you know ; and because I hate ¢hem, they think I hate 7¢//7an—and let them!’ . eras Of Dr. 
Johnson, when my father and he were talking about him one day, ‘ That man,’ says Hogarth, ‘is not con- 
tented with believing the Bible ; but he fairly resolves, I think, to believe nothing dt the Bible. Johnson, 
‘eadded he, ‘ though so wise a fellow, is more like King David than King Solomon, for he says in his haste, 
All men are liars.’’’—Mrs, Pi0zz1. 


Hogarth died on the 26th of October, 1764. The day before his death, he was removed from his villa at 


Chiswick to Leicester Fields, “‘in a very weak condition, yet remarkably cheerful.’’ He had just received an 
agreeable letter from Franklin. He lies buried at Chiswick. 


{ “To Sir Watkin PHILiips, BART., OF JESUS COLLEGE, Oxon. 


““DEAR PHILLIPS: In my last, I mentioned my having spent an evening with a society of authors, who 
seemed to be jealous and afraid of one another. My uncle was not at all surprised to hear me say I was 
disappointed in their conversation, ‘A man maybe very entertaining and instructive upon paper,’ said he, 
“and exceedingly dull in common discourse. I have observed that those who shine most in private company 
are but secondary stars in the constellation of genius. A small stock of ideas is more easily managed, and 
sooner displayed, than a great quantity crowded together. There is very seldom anything extraordinary in the 
appearance and address of a good writer ; whereas a dull author generally distinguishes himself by some 
oddity or extravagance. For this reason I fancy that an assembly of grubs must be very diverting.’ 

“ My curiosity being excited by this hint, I consulted my friend Dick Ivy, who undertook to gratify it the 
very next day, which was Sunday last. He carried me to dine with S——, whom you and I have long known 
by his writings He lives in the skirts of the town; and every Sunday his house is open to all unfortunate 
brothers of the quill, whom he treats with beef, pudding, and potatoes, port, punch, and Calvert’s entire butt 
beer. He has fixed upon the first day of the week for the exercise of his hospitality, because some of his 
guests could not enjoy it on any other, for reasons that I need not explain. I was civilly received in a plain, 
yet decent habitation, which opened backward into a very pleasant garden, kept in excellent order ; and, 
indeed, I saw none of the outward signs of authorship either in the house or the landlord, who is one of those 
few writers of the age that stand upon their own foundation, without patronage, and above dependence. If 
there was nothing. characteristic. in the entertainer, the company made ample amends for his want of 

» singularity. 

“At two in the afternoon, I found myself one of ten messmates seated at table ; and I question if the 
whole kingdom could produce such another assemblage of originals. Among their peculiarities, I do not 
mention those of dress, which may be purely accidental. What struck me were oddities originally produced 
by affectation, and afterward confirmed by habit. One of them wore spectacles at dinner, and another his hat 
flapped ; though (as Ivy told me) the first was noted for having a seaman’s eye when a bailiff was in the 
wind ; and the other was never known to labor under any weakness or defect of vision, except about five 
years ago, when he was complimented with a couple of black eyes by a player, with whom he had quarrelled 
in his drink. A third wore a laced stocking, and made use of crutches, because, once in his life, he had been 
laid up with a broken leg, though no man could leap over a stick with more agility. A fourth had contracted 
such an antipathy to the country, that he insisted upon sitting with his back teward the window that looked 
into the garden ; and when a dish of cauliflower was set upon the table, he snuffed up volatile salts to keep 
him from fainting ; yet this delicate person was the son of a cottager, born under a hedge, and had many 
years run wild among asses ona common. A fifth affected distraction : when spoken to, he always answered 
from the purpose. Sometimes he suddenly started up, and rapped out a dreadful oath ; sometimes he burst 
out a-laughing : then he folded his arms, and sighed ; and then he hissed like fifty serpents. ie 

“At first, I really thought he was mad ; and, as he sat near me, began to be under some apprehensions 
for my own safety ; when our landlord, perceiving me alarmed, assured me aloud that I had nothing to fear. 
é The gentleman,’ said he, ‘is trying to act a part for which he is by no means qualified : if he had all the 
inclination in the world, it is not in his power to be mad; his spirits are too flat to be kindled into phrenzy.’ 


‘°Tis no bad p-p-puff, how-owever,’ observed a person in a tarnished laced coat: ‘ aff-ffected m-madness _ 
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I have no doubt that this picture by Smollett is as faithful a one as any from the 
pencil of his kindred humorist, Hogarth. 


w-ill p-pass for w-wit w-with ninesnineteen out of t-twenty.’ ‘And affected stuttering for humor,’ replied 
our landlord ; ‘ though, God knows ! there is no affinity between them.’ It-seems this wag, after having 
made some abortive attempts in plain speaking, had recourse to this defect, by means of which he frequently 
extorted the laugh of the company, without the least expense of genius ; and that imperfection, which he had 
at first counterfeited, was now become so habitual, that he could not lay it aside. 

‘\ A certain winking genius, who wore yellow gloves at dinner, had, on his first introduction, taken such 
offence at S——, because he Jooked and talked, and ate and drank, like any other man, that he spoke con- 
temptuously of his understanding ever after, and never would repeat his visit, until he had exhibited the 
following proof of his caprice. Wat Wyvil, the poet; having made some unsuccessful advances toward an 
intimacy with S——, at last gave him to understand, by a third person, that he had written a poem in his 
praise, and a satire against his person: that if he would admit him to his house, the first should be immedi- 
ately sent to press ; but that if he persisted in declining his friendship, he would publish the satire without 
delay. S—— replied, that he looked upon Wyvil’s panegyric as, in effect, a species of infamy, and would 
resent it accordingly with a good cudgel ; but if he published the satire, he might deserve his compassion, and 
had nothing to fear from his revenge. Wyvil having considered the alternative, resolved to mortify S—— 
by printing the panegyric, for which he received a sound drubbing. Then he swore the peace against the 
aggressor, who, in order to avoid a prosecution at law, admitted him to his good graces. It was the singu- 
larity in S——’s conduct on this occasion, that reconciled him*to the yellow-gloved philosopher, who owned 
he had some genius ; and from that period cultivated his acquaintance, 

“* Curious to know upon what subjects the several talents of my fellow-guests were employed, I applied 
to my communicative friend Dick Ivy, who gave me to understand that most of them were, or had been, 
understrappers, or journeymen, to more creditable authors, for whom they translated, collated, and compiled, 
in the business of bookmaking ; and that all of them had, at different times, labored in the service of our 
landlord, though they had now set up for themselves in various departments of literature. Not only their 
talents, but also their nations and dialects, were so various, that our conversation resembled the confusion of 
tongues at Babel. We had the Irish brogué, the Scotch accent, and foreign idiom, twanged off by the most 
discordant vociferation ; for as they all spoke together, no man had any chance to be heard, unless he could 
pawl louder than his fellows. It must be owned, however, there was nothing pedantic in their discourse ; 
they carefully avoided all learned disquisitions, and endeavored to be facetious: nor did their endeavors 
always miscarry ; some droll repartee passed, and much laughter was excited ; and if any individual lost his 
temper so far as to transgress the bounds of decorum, he was effectually checked by the master of the feast, 
who exerted a sort of paternal authority over this irritable tribe. 

** The most learned philosopher of the whole collection, who had been expelled the university for atheism, 
has made great progress in a refutation of Lord Bolingbroke’s metaphysical works, which is said to be equally 
ingenious and orthodox : but, in the mean time, he has been presented to the grand jury as a public nuisance 
for having blasphemed in an alehouse on the Lord’s day. The Scotchman gives lectures, on the pronuncia- 
tion of the English language, which he is now publishing by subscription. 

‘‘ The Irishman is a political writer, and goes by the name of My Lord Potato. He wrote a pamphlet 
in vindication of a minister, hoping his zeal would be rewarded with some place or pension ; but finding 
himself neglected in that quarter, he whispered about that the pamphlet was written by the minister himself, 
and he published an answer to his own production. In this he addressed the author under the title of * your 
lordship,’ with such solemnity, that the public swallowed the deceit, and bought up the whole impression. 
The wise politicians of the metropolis declared they were both masterly performances, and chuckled over the 
flimsy reveries of an ignorant garretteer, as the profound speculations of a veteran statesman, acquainted 
with all the secrets of the cabinet. The imposture was detected in the sequel, and our Hibernian pamphleteer 
retains no part of his assumed importance but the bare title of ‘ my lord,’ and the upper part of the table at the 
potato-ordinary in Shoe Lane. 

“« Opposite to me sat a Piedmontese, who had obliged the public with a humorous satire, entitled * ‘Ene 
Balance of the English Poets’; a performance which evinced the great modesty and taste of the author, and, 
in particular, his intimacy with the elegancies of the English language. The sage, who labored under the 
aypogoB8ia, or, ‘ horror of green fields,’ had just finished a treatise on practical agriculture, though, in fact, 
he had never seen corn growing in his life, and was so ignorant of grain, that our entertainer, in the face of 
the whole company, made him own that a plate of hominy was the best rice-pudding he had ever eat. 

“The stutterer had almost finished his travels through Europe and part of Asia, without ever budging 
beyond the liberties of the King’s Bench, except in term-time with a tipstaff for his companion : and as for 
litile Tim Cropdale, the most facetious member of the whole society, he had happily wound up the catastro-° 
phe of a virgin tragedy, from the exhibition of which he promised himself a large fund of profit and reputa- 
tion. Tim had made shift to live many years by writing novels, at the rate of five pounds a volume ¢ but that 
branch of business is now engrossed by female authors, who publish merely for the propagation of virtue, 
with so much ease, and spirit, and delicacy, and knowledge of the human heart, and all in the serene tran- 
quillity of high life, that the reader is not only enchanted by their genius, but reformed by their morality, — 

‘“ After dinner, we adjourned into the garden, where I observed Mr. S give a short separate audi- 
ence to every individual in a small remote filbert-walk, from whence most of them dropped off one after 
another, without further ceremony.” : 

Smollett’s house was in Lawrence Lane, Chelsea, and is now destroyed. See ‘* Handbook of London, 

. 115. . 

S The person of Smollett was eminently handsome, his features prepossessing, and, by the joint testi- 
mony of all his surviving friends, his conversation, in the highest degree, instructive and amusing. Of his 
disposition, those who have read his works (and who has not?) may form a very accurate estimate ; for in 
each of them he has presented, and sometimes, under various points of view, the leading features of his own 
character without disguising the most unfavorable of them... . When unseduced by his satirical pro- 
pensities, he was kind, generous, and humane to others ; bold, upright, and independent in his own charac- 
ter ; stooped to no patron, sued for no favor, but honestly and honorably maintained himself on his literary 
labors. . . . He was a doating father, and an affectionate husband ; and the warm zeal with which his 
memory was cherished by his surviving friends showed clearly the reliance which they placed upon his re- 
gard,’’—S1r WALTER ScorTT. 


‘ 
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We have before us and painted by his own hand, Tobias Smollett, the manly, 
kindly, honest, and irascible ; worn and battered, but still brave and full of heart, aie? 
a long struggle against a hard fortune. His brain had been busied with a hundre 
different schemes; he had been reviewer and historian, critic, medical writer, poet, 
pamphleteer. He had fought endless literary battles ; and braved and wielded ioe 
years the cudgels of controversy, It was a hard and savage fight in those days, an mi 
niggard pay. He was oppressed by illness, age, narrow fortune ; but his spirit was sti 
resolute, and his courage steady; the battle over, he could do justice to the enemy 
with whom he had been so fiercely engaged, and give a not unfriendly grasp to the 
hand that had mauled him. He is like one of those Scotch cadets, of whom history 
gives us so many examples, and whom, with a national fidelity, the great Scotch nov- 
elist has painted so charmingly. Of gentle birth* and narrow means, going out from 
his northern home to win his fortune in the world, and to fight his way, armed 
with courage, hunger, and keen wits. His crest is a shattered oak-tree, with green 
leaves yet springing from it. On his ancient coat-of-arms there is a lion and a horn ; 
this shield of his was battered and dinted in a hundred fights and brawls,f through which 
the stout Scotchman bore it couragously. You see somehow that he is a gentleman, 
through all his battling and strugglifig, his poverty, his hard-fought successes, and his 


* Smollett of Bonhill, in Dumbartonshire. Arms, azure, a bend, or, between a lion rampant, ppr., hold- 
ing in his paw a banner, argent, and a bugle-horn, also ppr. crest, an oak-tree, ppr. motto, Viresco. ; 

Smollett’s father, Archibald, was the fourth son of Sir James Smollett of Bonhill, a Scotch judge and 
member of parliament, and one of the commissioners for framing the union with England. Archibald mar- 
ried, without the old gentleman's consent, and died early, leaving his children dependent on their grand- 
father. Tobias, the second son, was born in 1721, in the old house of Dalquharn in the valley of Leven ; 
and all his life loved and admired that valley and Loch Lomond beyond all the valleys and lakes in Europe. 
He Jearned the ‘‘ rudiments’’ at Dumbarton Grammar School, and studied at Glasgow. 

But when he was only ten, his grandfather died, and left him without provision (figuring as the old judge 
in ‘‘ Roderick Random’’ in consequence, according to Sir Walter). Tobias, armed with the ** Regicide, a 
Tragedy’’—a provision precisely similar to that with which Doctor Johnson had started, just before—came 
up to London. The “ Regicide’’ came to no good, though at first patronized by Lord Lyttleton (** one of 
those little fellows who are sometimes called great men,’’ Smollett says); and Smollett embarked as ** sur- 
geon’s mate’’ on board a line-of-battle ship, and served in the Carthagena expedition, in 1741. He left the 
service in the West Indies, and after residing some time in Jamaica, returned to England in 1746. 

He was now unsuccessful as a physician, to begin with; published the satires, ‘‘ Advice’? and ‘ Re- 
proof,”’ without any luck , and (1747) married the ‘‘ beautiful and accomplished Miss Lascelles.’’ 

In 1748 he brought out his ‘* Roderick Random,”’ which at once made a “hir.’’ The subsequent events 
of his life may be presented, chronologically, in a bird’s-eye view : 

1750. Made a tour to Paris, were he chiefly wrote ‘‘ Peregrine Pickle.’’ 

1751. Published ‘‘ Peregrine Pickle.”’ 

1753. Published “‘ Adventures of Ferdinand Count Fathom.”’ 

1755. Published version of ‘“‘ Don Quixote.”’ 

1756. Began the Critical Review. 

1758. Published his ‘‘ History of England.’’ 

1763-1766. Travelling in France and Italy ; published his ‘‘ Travels.’ 

1769. Published ** Adventures of an Atom.,”’ 

1770. Set out for Italy ; died at Leghorn 21st of October, 1771, in the fifty-first year of his age. 

+ A good specimen of the old ‘‘slashing’’ style of writing is presented by the paragraph on Admiral 
Knowles, which subjected Smollett to prosecution and imprisonment. The admiral’s defence on the occasion 
of the failure of the Rochfort expedition came to be examined tefore the tribunal of the Critical Review, 

; eridesis.”. said our author, ‘‘ an admiral without conduct, an engineer without knowledge, an officer 
without resolution, and a man without veracity !” i 
Three months’ imprisonment in the King’s Bench avenged this stinging paragraph. 
But the Critical was to Smollett a perpetual fountain of ‘‘ hot water.’? Among less important contro- 
versies may be mentioned that with Grainger, the translator of ‘‘ Tibullus.”’ Grainger replied in a pamphlet ; 
and} we bt Pepin ae of the Xeview we find him threatened with ‘‘ castigation,’’ as an ‘‘ owl that has broken 


In Doctor Moore’s biography of him is a pleasant anecdote. After publishing the “‘ Don Quixote,’’ he 
returned to Scotland to pay a visit to his mother : : ‘ 
“On Smollett’s arrival, he was introduced to his mother with the connivance of Mrs. Telfer (her daugh- 
ter), as a gentleman from the West Indies, who was intimately acquainted with her son. The better to sup- 
port his assumed character, he endeavored to preserve a serious countenance, approaching to a frown; but 
while his mother’s eyes were riveted on his countenance, he could not refrain from smiling : she immediately 
sprung from her chair, and throwing her arms round his neck, exclaimed, ‘ Ah! my son! my son! I have 
found you at last !" + : : See 
“She afterward told him, that if he had kept his austere looks and continued to gloont, he might have 
escaped detection some time longer, but ‘ your old roguish smile,’ added she, ‘ betrayed you ‘at once.) 
Shortly after the publication of ‘The Adventures of an Atom,” disease again attacked Smollett wit 
redoubled violence. Attempts being vainly made to obtain for him the office of consul in some part of the 
Mediterranean, he was compelled to seek a warmer climate, without better means of provision than his own 
precarious finances could afford. The kindnéss of his distinguished friend and countryman, Dr. Armstrong 
(then abroad), procured for Dr. and Mrs, Smoilett a house at Monte Nero, a village situated on the side of a 
mountain overlooking the sea, in the neighborhood of Leghorn, a romantic and salutary abode where he 
prepared for the press, the last, and like music ‘ sweetest in the close,’ the most pleasing of his compositions, 
The Expedition of Humphrey Clinker.’ This delightful work was published in 1771,”"—Sir WALTER SCOTT. 
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defeats. His novels are recollections of his own adventures ; his characters drawn, as 
I should think, from personages with whom he became acquainted in his own career of 
life. Strange companions he must have had ;—-queer acquaintances he made in the 
Glasgow College—in the country apothecary’s shop; in the gun-room of the man-of- 
war where he served as surgeon ; and in the hard life on shore, where the sturdy ad- 
venturer struggled for fortune. Te did not invent much, as I fancy, but had the keen- 
est perceptive faculty, and described what he saw with wonderful relish and delightful 
broad humor. I think Uncle Bowling, in ‘‘ Roderick Random,’’ is as good a character 
as Squire Western himself; and Mr. Morgan, the Welsh apothecary,-is as pleasant as 
Doctor Caius. What man who has made-his inestimable acquaintance-—what novel 
reader who loves Don Quixote and Major Dalgetty—will refuse his most cordial ac- 
knowledgments to the admirable Lieutenant Lismahago? The novel of “ Humphrey 
Clinker’”’ is, I do think, the*mest laughable story that has ever been written since the 
goodly art of novel-writing began. Winifred Jenkins and Tabitha Bramble must keep 
Englishmen on the grin for ages yet to come ; and in their letters and the story of their 
loves there is a perpetual fount of sparkling laughter, as inexhaustible as Bladud’s well. 

FIELDING, too, has described, though with a greater hand, the characters and scenes 
which he knew and saw. He had more than ordinary opportunities for becoming ac- 
quainted with life. His family and education, first—his fortunes and misfortunes after- 
ward, brought him into the society of every rank and condition of man. He is himself 
the hero of his books; he is wild Tom Jones, he is wild Captain Booth ; less wild, I am 
glad to think, than his predecessor ; at least heartily conscious of demerit, and anxious 
to amend. j 

When Fielding first came upon the town in 1727, the recollection of the great wits 
was still fresh in the coffee-houses and assemblies, and the judges there declared that 
young Harry Fielding had more spirits and wit than Congreve or any of his brilliant 
successors. His figure was tall and stalwart ; his face handsome, manly, and noble- 
looking ; to the very last days of his life he retained a grandeur of air, and although ~ 
worn down by disease, his aspect and presence imposed respect upon the people round 
about him. 

A dispute took place between Mr. Fielding and the captain* of the ship in which 
he was making his last voyage, and Fielding relates how the man finally went down 
on his knees, and begged his passenger’s pardon. He was Jiving up to the last days of 
his life, and his spirit never gave in. His vital power must have been immensely 
strong. Lady Mary Wortley Montagut prettily characterises Fielding and this capacity 
for happiness which he possessed, in a little notice of his death, when she compares him 
to Steele, who was as improvident and as happy as he was, and says that both should 
have gone on living forever. One can fancy the eagerness and gusto with which a 
man ot Fielding’s fame, with his vast health and robust appetite, his ardent spirits, his 
joyful humor, and his keen and healthy relish for life, must have seized and drunk 
that cup of pleasure which the town offered to him. Can any of my hearers remember 
the youthful feats of a college breakfast—the meats devoured and the cups quaffed in 
that Homeric feast? I can call to mind some of the heroes of those youthful banquets, 
and fancy young Fielding from Leyden rushing upon the feast, with his great laugh, 
and immense healthy young appetite, eager and vigorous to enjoy. The young man’s 
wit and manners made him friends everywhere ; he lived with the grand man’s society 


* The dispute with the captain arose from the wish of that functionary to intrude on his right to his 
cabin, for which he had paid thirty pounds. After recounting the circumstances of the apology, he charac- 
teristically adds : Exe 

“‘ And here, that I may not be thought the sly trumpeter of my own praises, I do utterly disclaim all 
praise on the occasion. Neither did the greatness of my mind dictate, nor the force of my Christianity exact 
this forgiveness. ‘To speak truth, I forgave him from a motive which would make men much more forgiving 
if they were much wiser than they are : because it was convenient for me so to do.”’ sty 

+ Lady Mary was his second-cousin—their respective grandiathers being sons of George Fielding, Earl 
of Desmond, son of William, Earl of Denbigh. 

In a letter dated just a week before his death, she says : 

“ , Fielding has given a true picture of himself and his first wife in the characters of Mr. and Mrs. 
Booth, some compliments to his own figure excepted ; and I am persuaded, several of the incidents he men- 
tions are real matters of fact. I wonder he does not perceive Tom Jones and Mr. Booth are sorry scoun- 
drels. . . . Fielding has really a fund of true humor, and was to be pitied at his first entrance into the 
world, having no choice, as he said himself, but to be a hackney writer or a hackney coachman, His genius 
deserved a better fate ; but I cannot help blaming that continued indiscretion, to give It the softest name, 
that has run through his life, and I am afraid still remains. . . . Since I was born no original has 
appeared excepting Congreve, and Fielding, who would, I_believe, have approached nearer to his excel- 
lences, if not forced by his necessities to publish without correction, and throw many productions into the 
world be would have thrown into the fire, if meat could have been got without money, or money without 
scribbling. . . . Jam -sdrry not to see any tore of Peregrine Pickle’s performances ; I wish you would 
tell me his name.”’—Letters and Works (Lord WHARNCLIFFE’S Ed.), vol. iii. pp. 93, 94. 
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of those days ; he was courted by peers and men of wealth and fashion. As he had a 
paternal allowance from his father, General Fielding, which, to use ape oma 
phrase, any man might pay who would ; as he liked good wine, good clothes, and goo 
company, which are all expensive articles to purchase, Harry Fielding began to run 
into debt, and borrow money in that easy manner in which Captain Booth borrows 
money in the novel ; was in nowise particular in accepting a few pieces from the purses 
of his rich friends, and bore down upon more than one of them, as Walpole tells us 
only too truly, fora dinner or a guinea, To supply himself with the latter, he began 
to write theatrical pieces, having already no doubt a considerable acquaintance 
among the Oldfields and Bracegirdles behind the scenes. He laughed at these pieces 
and scorned them, When the audience upon one occasion began to hiss a scene which 
he was too lazy to correct, and regarding which, when Garrick remonstrated with him, 
he said that the public was too stupid to find out the badness of his work : when the 
audience began to hiss, Fielding said with characteristic coolness : ‘‘ They have found 
it out, have they ?’’ He did not prepare his novels in this way, and with a very differ- 
ent care and interest laid the foundations and built up the edifices of his future fame. 

Time and shower have very little damaged those, The fashion and ornaments are, 

perhaps, of the architecture of that age; but the buildings remain strong and lofty, 
and of admirable proportions—masterpieces of genius and monuments of workmanlike 
skill. 
I cannot offer or hope to make a hero of Harry Fielding, Why hide his faults ? 
Why conceal his weaknesses.in a cloud of periphrases ? Why not show him, like him 
as he is, not robed in a marble toga, and draped and polished in an heroic attitude, but 
with inked ruffles, and claret stains on his tarnished laced coat, and on his manly face 
the marks of good-fellowship, of illness, of kindness, of care and wine. Stained as you 
see him, and worn by care and dissipation, that man retains some of the most precious 
and splendid human qualities and endowments. He has an admirable natural love of 
truth, the keenest instinctive antipathy to hypocrisy, the happiest satirical gift of 
laughing it to scorn. His wit is wonderfully wise and detective ; it flashes upon a 
rogue and lightens up a rascal like a policeman’s lantern. He is one of the manliest 
and kindliest of human beings ; in the midst of all his imperfections, he respects female 
innocence and infantine tenderness as you would suppose such a great-hearted, cou- 
rageous soul would respect and care for them. He could not be so brave, generous, 
truth-telling as he is, were he not infinitely merciful, pitiful, and tender, He will give 
any man his purse-—he can’t help kindness and profusion, He may have low tastes, 
but not a mean mind; he admires with all his heart good and virtuous men, stoops to 
no flattery, bears no rancor, disdains all disloyal arts, does his public duty uprightly, 
is fondly loved by his family, and dies at his work.* 

If that theory be—and I have no doubt it is—the right and safe one, that human 
nature is always pleased with the spectacle of innocence rescued by fidelity, purity, and 
courage ; I suppose that of the heroes of Fielding’s three novels, we should like honest 
Joseph Andrews the best, and Captain Booth the second, and Tom Jones the third.t 

Joseph Andrews, though he wears Lady Booby’s cast-off livery, is, I think, to the 
full as polite as-Tom Jones in his fustian suit, or Captain Booth in regimentals. He 
has, like those heroes, large calves, broad shoulders, a high courage, and a handsome 
face. The accounts of Joseph’s bravery and good qualities ; his voice, too musical to 
halloo to the dogs ; his bravery in riding races for the gentlemen of the county, and his 
constancy in refusing bribes and temptation, have something affecting in their naiveté 
and freshness, and prepossess one in favor of that handsome young hero. The rustic 
bloom of Fanny, and the delightful simplicity of Parson Adams, are described with a 
friendliness which wins the reader of their story ; we part from them with more regret 
than from Booth and Jones. ; 

Fielding, no doubt, began to write this novel in ridicule of ‘‘ Pamela,’’ for which 
work one can understand the hearty contempt and antipathy which such an athletic and 
boisterous genius as Fielding’s must have entertained. He couldn’t do otherwise than 
laugh at the puny cockney bookseller, pouring out endless volumes of sentimental 
twaddle, and hold him up to scorn as a mollcoddle anda milksop. His genius had 


* He sailed for Lisbon, from Gravesend, on Sunday morning, June 30, 1754; and began ‘‘ The Jour- 
nal of a Voyage’’ during the passage. He died at Lisbon, in the beginning of October of the same year. 
He lies buried there, in the English Protestant churchyard, near the Estrella Church, with this inscri tion 
over him; ‘ wed 

» ““ HENRICUS FIELDING. n 
' LUGET BRITANNIA GREMIO NON DATUM 
FOVERE NATUM.”’ 


}+ Fielding himself is said by Doctor Warton to have preferred “ Joseph Andrews”’ to his other aie ez 


a 
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been nursed on sack posset, and not on dishes of tea. 7s muse had sung the loudest 
in tavern choruses, had seen the daylight-streaming in over thousands of emptied bowls 
and reeled home to chambers,on the shouiders of the watchman. Richardson’s god- 
dess was attended by old maids and dowagers, and fed on muffins and bohea. ‘‘ Milk- 
sop!” roars Harry Fielding, clattering at the timid shop-shutters. ‘‘ Wretch! Mon- 
ster ! Mohock !’’ shrieks the sentimental author of ‘‘ Pamela’’;* and all the ladies of 
his court cackle out an affrighted chorus. Fielding proposes to write a book in ridi- 
cule of the author, whom he disliked and utterly scorned and laughed at ; but he is 
himself of so generous, jovial, and kindly a turn that he begins to like the characters 
which he invents, can’t help making them manly and pleasant as well as ridiculous, and 
before he has done with them all, loves them heartily every one. 

Richardson’s sickening antipathy for Harry Fielding is quite as natural as the 
other’s laughter and contempt at the sentimentalist. I have not learned that these lik- 
ings and dislikings have ceased in the present day ; and every author must lay his ac- 
count not only to misrepresentation, but to honest enmity among critics, and to being 
hated and abused for good as well as for bad reasons. Richardson disliked Fielding’s 
works quite honestly ; Walpole quite honestly spoke of them as vulgar and stupid. 
Their squeamish stomachs sickened at the rough fare and the rough guests assembled 
at Fielding’s jolly revel. Indeed the cloth might have been cleaner ; and the dinner 
and the company were scarce such as suited adandy. The kind and wise old Johnson 
would not sit down with him.} Buta greater scholar than Johnson could afford to ad- 
mire that astonishing genius of Harry Fielding ; and we all know the lofty panegyric 
which Gibbon wrote of him, and which remains a towering monument to the great nov- 
elist’s memory. ‘Our immortal Fielding,’’ Gibbon writes, ‘‘ was of the younger 
branch of the earls of Denbigh, who drew their origin from the counts of Hapsburgh. 
The successors of Charles V. may disdain their brethren of England, but the romance 
of ‘Tom Jones,’ that exquisite picture of humor and manners, will outlive the palace 
of the Escurial and the imperial eagle of Austria.’’ 

There can be no gainsaying the sentence of this great judge. To have your name 
mentioned by Gibbon is like having written it on the dome of St. Peter’s. Pilgrims 
from all the world admire and behold it. 

As a picture of manners, the novel of ‘‘ Tom Jones’’ is indeed exquisite ; as a work 
of construction, quite a wonder; the by-play of wisdom ; the power of observation ; 
the multiplied felicitous turns and thoughts ; the varied character of the great comic 
epic; keep the reader in a perpetual admiration and curiosity.[ But against Mr. 
Thomas Jones himself we have a right to put in a protest, and quarrel with the esteem 
the author evidently has for that character. Charles Lamb says finally of Jones, that 
a single hearty laugh from him ‘‘clears the air ’’—but then it is in a certain state of 
the atmosphere. It might clear the air when such personages as Blifil or Lady Bellas- 
ton poison it. But I fear very much that (except until the very last scene of the 
story), when Mr. Jones enters Sophia’s drawing-room, the pure air there is rather 
tainted with the young gentleman's tobacco-pipe and punch. I can’t say that I think 
Mr. Jones a virtuous character; I can’t say but that I think Fielding’s evident liking 
and admiration for Mr. Jones shows that the great humorist’s moral sense was blunted 
by his life, and that here, in art and ethics, there is a great error. If it is right to have 
a hero whom we may admire, let us at least take care that he is admirable ; if, as is the 
plan of some authors (a plan decidedly against their interests, be it said), it is pro- 


’ 


' * “ Richardson,’”’ says worthy Mrs. Barbauld, in her memoir of him, prefixed to his correspondence, 
“was exceedingly hurt at this ‘ Joseph Andrews,’ the more so as they had been on good terms, and he was 
very intimate with Fielding’s two sisters. He never appears cordially to have forgiven it (perhaps it was not 
in human nature he should), and he always speaks in his letters with a great deal of asperity of “Tom Jones,’ 
more indeed than was quite graceful in a rival author, No doubt he himself thought his indignation was 
solely excited by the loose morality of the work and of its author, but he could tolerate Cibber.’ jae 

+ It must always be borne in mind, that besides that the doctor couldn’t be expected to like Fielding’s 
wild life (to say nothing of the fact that they were of opposite sides in politics), Richardson was one of his 
earliest and kindest friends. Yet Johnson too (as Boswell tells us) read ‘* Amelia through without stopping. 

¢ ‘‘ Manners change from generation to generation, and with manners morals appear to change—actually 
change with some, but appear to change with all but the abandoned. A young man of the present day who 
should act as Tom Jones is supposed to act as Upton, with Lady Bellaston, etc., would not be a Tom Jones ; 
and a Tom Jones of the present day, without perhaps being in the ground a better man, would have perished 
rather than submit to be kept by a harridan of fortune. Therefore, this novel is, and indeed pretends to be, 
no example of conduct. But, notwithstanding all this, I do loathe the cant which can recommend * Pamela 
and ‘ Clarissa Harlowe’ as strictly moral, although they poison the imagination of the young with continued 
doses of tinct. lytte, while ‘Tom Jones’ is prohibited as loose. I do not speak of young women ; but a 
young man whose heart or feelings can be injured, or even his passions excited by this novel, is already 
thoroughly corrupt. There is acheerful sunshiny, breezy spirit, that. prevails everywhere, strongly contrasted 
with the close, hot, day-dreamy continuity of Richardson. —CoLeriDGE ; Literary Remains. vol. ii. p. 374. 
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pounded that there exists in life no such being, and therefore that in novels, the pic- 
ture of life, there should appear no such character ; then Mr. Thomas Jones becomes ay 
admissible person, and we examine his defects and good qualities, as we do those o 
Parson Thwackum, or Miss Seagrim, But a hero with a flawed reputation; a hero 
sponging for a guinea; a hero who can’t pay his landlady, and is obliged to let his 
honor out to hire, is absurd, and his claim to heroic rank untenable. I protest against 
Mr. Thomas Jones holding such rank at all. I protest even against his being consid- 
ered a more than ordinary young fellow, ruddy-cheeked, broad-shouldered, and fond 
of wine and pleasure. He would not rob a church, but that 1s all ; and a pretty long 
argument may be debated, as to which of these old types, the spendthrift, the hypo- 
crite, Jones and Blifil, Charles and Joseph Surface—is the worst member of society and 
the most deserving of censure. The prodigal Captain Booth is a better man than his 
predecessor Mr. Jones, in so far as he thinks much more humbly of himself than Jones 
did ; goes down on his knees, and owns his weaknesses, and cries out, ‘ Not for my 
sake, but forthe sake of my pure and sweet and beautiful wife Amelia, I pray you, Oh, 
critical reader, to forgive me.’’ That stern moralist regards him from the bench (the 
judge’s practice out of court is not here the question), and says, “ Captain Booth, it is 
perfectly true that your life has been disreputable, and that on many occasions you 
have shown yourself to be no better than ascamp—you have been tippling at the 
tavern, when the kindest and sweetest lady in the world has cooked your little supper 
of boiled mutton and awaited you all thenight ; you have spoiled the little dish of boiled 
mutton thereby, and caused pangs and pains to Amelia’s tender heart.* You have got 
into debt without the means of paying it. You have’ gambled the money with which 
you ought to have paid your rent. You have spent in drink or in worse amusements 
the sums which your poor wife has raised upon her little home treasures, her own orna- 
ments, and the toys of her children. But, you rascal! you own humbly that you are 
no better than you should be; you never for one moment pretend that you are any- 
thing but a miserable weak-minded rogue. You do in your heart adore that angelic 
woman, your wife, and for her sake, sirrah, you shall have your discharge. Lucky for 
you and for others like you, that in spite of your failings and imperfections, pure hearts 
pity and love you. For your wife’s sake you are permitted to go hence without a re- 
mand ; and I beg you, by the way, to carry to that angelical lady the expression of the 
cordial respect and admiration of this court.’’ Amelia pleads for her husband, Will 
Booth ; Amelia pleads for her reckless kindly old father, Harry Fielding. To have in- 
vented that character is not only a triumph of art, but it is a good action. They say 
it was in his own home that Fielding knew her and loved her; and from his own wife 
that he drew the most charming character in English fiction, Fiction ! why fiction ? 
why not history? I know Amelia just as well as Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. I 
believe in Colonel Bath almost as much as in Colonel Gardiner or the Duke of Cumber- 
land. I admire the author of ‘‘ Amelia,’’? and thank the kind master who introduced 
me to that sweet and delightful companion and friend. ‘* Amelia’’ perhaps is not a 
better story than ‘‘ Tom Jones,’’ but it has the better ethics ; the prodigal repents at 
least, before forgiveness—whereas that odious broad-backed Mr. Jones carries off his 
beauty with scarce an interval of remorse for his manifold errors and short comings ; 
and is not half punished enough before the great prize of fortune and love falls to his 
share. Iam angry with Jones. Too much of the plum-cake and rewards of life fall to 
that boisterous, swaggering young scapegrace. Sophia actually surrenders without a 
proper sense of decorum ; the-fond, foolish, palpitating little creature !—‘‘ Indeed, Mr. 


* “ Nor was she (Lady Mary Wortley Montagu) a stranger to that beloved first wife, whose picture he 
drew in his Amelia,’ when, as she said, even the glowing language he knew how to employ, did not do 
more than justice to the amiable qualities of the original, or to her beauty, although this had suffered a little 
from the accident related in the novel—a frightful overturn, which destroyed the gristle of her nose. He 
loved her passionately, and she returned his affection. r : 

‘“ His biographers seem to have been shy of disclosing that, after the death: of this charming woman, he 
married her maid. And yet the act was not so discreditable to his character as it may sound. The maid had 
few personal charms, but was an excellent creature, devotedly attached to her mistress, and almost broken- 
hearted for her loss. In the first agonies of his own grief, which approached to frenzy, he found no relief but 
from weeping along with her ; nor solace when a degree calmer, but in talking to her of the angel they 
mutually regretted. > This made her his habitual confidential associate, and in process of time he began to 
think he could not give his children a tenderer mother, or secure for himself a more faithful housekeeper and 


nurse. At least, this was what he told his friends ; and it is certain that her conduct as his wife confirmed 


it, and fully justified his good opinion.”’—Zerters and Works of Lady Mary Wortley VY r di 

Lord WHARNCLIFFE. Introductory Anecdotes, vol. i. pp. 80, 81 : a ite Cee iene 
Fielding’s first wife was Miss Craddock, a young lady from Salisbury, with a fortun ; om k 
Fieldin , , e of 1500/., whom 

married in 1736. About the same time he succeeded, himself, to an Bit of 200/. per ae pili ts 

joint amount he lived for some time as a splendid country gentleman in Dorsetshire. Three years brought 

him to the end of his fortune ; when he returned to London, and became a student of law. , pa 
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’ ‘ 


Jones,’ she says, ‘‘it rests with you to appoint the day.’’ I suppose Sophia is drawn 
from life-as well as Amelia; and many a young fellow, no better than Mr. Thomas 
Jones, has carried by a coup de main the heart of many a kind girl who was a great deal 
too good for him. 

What a wonderful art! What an admirable gift of nature was it. by which the 
author of these tales was endowed, and which enabled him to fix our interest, to waken 
our sympathy, to seize upon our credulity, so that we believe in his people—speculate 
gravely upon their faults or their excellenees, prefer this one or that, deplore Jones’s 
fondness for drink and play, Booth’s fondness for play and drink, aud the unfortunate 
position of the wives of both gentlemen—love and admire those ladies with all our 
hearts, and talk about them as faithfully as if we had breakfasted with them this morn- 
ing in their actual drawing-rooms, or should meet them this afternoon in the park ! 
What a genius! what a vigor !.what a bright-eyed intelligence and observation ! what 
a wholesome hatred for meanness and knavery ! what a vast sympathy! what a cheer- 
fulness ! what a manly relish of life! what a love of human kind ! what a poet is here ! 
—watching, meditating, brooding, creating! What multitudes of truths has that man 
left behind him! What generations he has taught to laugh wisely and fairly! What 
scholars he has formed and accustomed to the exercise of thoughtful humor and the 
manly play of wit! What a courage he had! What a dauntless and constant cheer- 
fulness of intellect, that burned bright and steady through all the storms of his life, and 
never deserted its last wreck! It is wonderful to think of the pains and misery which 
the man suffered ; the pressure of want, illness, remorse which he endured! and that 
the writer was neither malignant nor melancholy, his view of truth never warped, and 
his generous human kindness never surrendered.* 


* In the Gentleman's Magazine for 1786, an anecdote is related of Harry Fielding, ‘‘in whom,’’ says 
the correspondent, *' good-nature and philanthropy in their extreme degree were known to be the prominent 
features.” It seems that ‘‘some parochial taxes’’ for his house in Beaufort Buildings had long been de- 
manded by the collector. ‘‘ At last, Harry went off to Johnson, and obtained by a process of literary mort- 
gage the needful sum. [le was returning with it, when he met an old college chum whom he had not seen 
for many years. He asked the chum to dinner with him at a neighboring tavern ; and learning that he was 
in difficulties, emptied the contents of his pocket into his, On returning home he was informed that the col- 
lector had been twice for the money. ‘ Friendship has called for the money and had it,’ said Fielding ; ‘let 
the collector call again.’ ” 

It is elsewhere told of him, that being in company with the Earl of Denbigh, his kinsman, and the con- 
versation turning upon their relationship, the earl asked him how it was that he spelled his name “‘ Fielding,” 
and not “‘ Feilding,’’ like the head of the house? ‘' I cannot tell, my lord,’’ said he, “except it be that my 
branch of the family were the first that knew how to spell.”’ 

In 1748, he was made justice of the peace for Westminster and Middlesex, an office then paid by fees and 
very laborious, without being particularly reputable. It may be seen from his own words, in the introduction 
to the ‘‘ Voyage,’’ what kind of work devolved upon him, and in what a state he was, during these last years ; 
and still more clearly, how he comported himself through all. 

** While I was preparing for my journey, and when I was almost fatigued to death with several long ex- 
aminations, relating to five different murders, all committed within the space of a week, by different gangs of 
street-robbers, I received a message from his grace the Duke of Newcastle, by Mr. Carrington, the king’s 
messenger, to attend his grace the next morning in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, upon some business of importance ; 
but I excused myself from complying with the message, as, besides being lame, I was very ill with the great 
fatigues I had lately undergone, added to my distemper. 

‘* His grace, however, sent Mr. Carrington the very next morning, with another summons ; with which, 
though in the utmost distress, I immediately complied ; but the duke happening, unfortunately for me, to be 
then particularly engaged, after I had waited some time, sent a gentleman to discourse with me on the best 
plan which could be invented for these murders and robberies, which were every day committed in the streets ; 
upon which I promised to transmit my opinion in writing to his grace, who, as the gentleman informed me, 
intended to lay it before the privy council. 

‘“‘ Though this visit cost me a severe cold, I, notwithstanding, set myself down to work, and in about four 
days sent the duke as regular a plan as I could form, with all the reasons and arguments | could bring to sup- 
port 1t, drawn out on several sheets of paper ; and soon received a message from the duke, by Mr. Carring- 
ton, acquainting me that my plan was highly approved of, and that all the terms of it would be complied with- 

‘* The principal and most material of these terms was the immediately depositing 600/. in my hands ; at 
which small charge I undertook to demolish the then reigning gangs, and to put the civil policy into such 
order that no such gangs should ever be able for the future to form themselves into: bodies, or at least to 
remain any time formidable to the public. 

“‘T had delayed my Bath journey for some time, contrary to the repeated advice of my physical acquaint- 
ances and the ardent desire of my warmest friends, though my distemper was now turned to a deep jaundice ; 
in which case the Bath waters are generally reputed to be almost infallible. But I had the most eager desire 
to demolish this gang of villains and cut-throats. j ; 

“ After some weeks the money was paid at the treasury, and within a few days after 200/. of it had come 
into my hands, the whole gang of cut-throats was entirely dispersed. . . : 

Further on, he says: 

“| will confess that my private affairs at the beginning of the winter had but a gloomy aspect ; for I had 
not plundered the public or the poor of those sums which men, who are always ready to plunder both as much 


’ as they can, have been pleased to suspect me of taking ; on the contrary, by composing, instead of inflaming, 


the quarrels of porters and beggars (which I blush when I say hath not been universally pragtised), and by re 
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a. 
In the quarrel mentioned before, which happened on Fielding’s last voyage to 4 
Lisbon, and when the stout captain of the ship fell down on his knees and asked the — 
sick man’s pardon—‘‘I did not suffer,’ Fielding says, in his hearty, manly way, his | 
eyes lighting up as it were with their old fire—''I did not suffer a brave man and an_ 
old man to remain a moment in that posture, but immediately forgave him,’’ Indeed, | 
I think, with his noble spirit and unconquerable generosity, Fielding reminds one of | 
those brave men of whom one reads in stories of English shipwrecks and disasters—of _ 
the officer on the African shore, when disease had destroyed the crew, and he himself is | 
seized by fever, who throws the lead with a death-stricken hand, takes the soundings, bs 
carries the ship out of the river or off the dangerous coast, and dies in the manly en- 
deavor—of the wounded captain, when the vessel founders, who never loses his heart, | 
who eyes the danger steadily, and has a cheery word for all, until the inevitable fate © 
overwhelms him, and the gallant ship goes down. Such a brave and gentle heart, such — 
an intrepid and courageous spirit, I love to recognize in the manly, the English Harry © 
Fielding. te, 


fusing to take a shilling from a man who most undoubtedly would not have had another left, I had red: 
an income of about 500/, a year of the dirtiest money upon earth, to little more than 300/,, a consi 
portion of which remained with my clerk.” we he a 
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OGER STERNE, Sterne’s father, was the second son 
of a numerous race, descendants of Richard Sterne, 
Archbishop of York, in the reign of James II.; and 
children of Simon Sterne and Mary Jaques, his wife, 
heiress of Elvington, near York.* Roger was a lieu- 
tenant in Handyside’s regiment, and engaged in Flan- 
ders in Queen Anne’s wars. He married the daughter 
of a noted sutler—‘‘ N.B., he was in debt to him,’” his 
son writes, pursuing the paternal biography—and 
marched through the world with this companion ; she 
following the regiment and bringing many children to 
poor Roger Sterne. The captain was an irascible but 
kind and simple little man, Sterne says, and informs us 
that his sire was run through the body at Gibraltar, by 
a brother officer, in a duel which arose out of a dispute 
about a goose. Roger never entirely recovered from 
the effects of this rencontre, but died presently at Ja- 


One relative of his mother’s took her and her family under shelter for ten months 
at Mullingar ; another collateral descendant of the archbishop’s housed them for a year 
at his castle near Carrickfergus. Larry Sterne was put to school at Halifax, in Eng- 
land, finally was adopted by his kinsman of Elvington, and parted company with his 
father, the captain who marched on his path of life till he met the fatal goose, which 
closed his career. The most picturesque and delightful parts of Laurence Sterne’s 
writings we owe to his recollections of the military life. Trim’s montero cap, and Le 
Fevre’s sword, and dear Uncle Toby’s roquelaure, are doubtless reminiscences of the 
boy, who had lived with the followers of William and Marlborough, and had beat time 
with his little feet to the fifes of Ramillies in Dublin barrack-yard, or played with the 
torn flags and halberds of Malplaquet on the parade-ground at Clonmel. 

Laurence remained at Halifax schoo! till he was eighteen years old. His wit and 
cleverness appear to have acquired the respect of his master here ; for when the usher 
whipped Laurence for writing his name on the newly whitewashed school-room ceiling, 
the pedagogue in chief rebuked the understrapper, and said that the name should 
never be effaced, for Sterne was a boy of genius, and would come to preferment. 

His cousin, the Squire of Elvington, sent Sterne to Jesus College, Cambridge, 
where he remained five years, and taking orders, got, through his uncle’s interest, the 
living of Sutton and the prebendary of York. Through his wife’s connections he got 
the living of Stillington. He married her in 1741, having ardently courted the young 
lady for some years previously. It was not until the young lady fancied herself dying, 
that she made Sterne acquainted with the extent of her liking for him. One evening 
when he was sitting with her, with an almost broken heart to see her so ill (the Rev. 
Mr. Sterne’s heart was a good deal broken in the course of his life), she said : ‘* My 
dear Laurey, I never can be yours, for I verily believe I have not long to live ; but I 


* He came of a Suffolk family—one of whom settled in Nottinghamshire. The famous “*starling’’ was 
actually the family crest. J 

+ * It was in this parish (of Animo, in Wicklow), during our stay, that I had that wonderful escape in 
falling through a mill-race, while the mill was going, and of being taken up unhurt ; the story is incredible, 
but known for truth in all that part of Ireland, where hundreds of the common people flocked to see me.’’— 
STERNE, 
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have left you every shilling of my fortune ;’’ a generosity which overpowered Sterne, 
She recovered ; and so they were married, and grew heartily tired of each other before 
many years were over. ‘‘ Nescio quid est materia cum me,’’ Sterne writes to one of 


5 


his friends (in dog-Latin, and very sad dog-Latin, too) ; ‘‘ sed sum fatigatus et egrotus 
de me& uxore plus quam unquam ;’’ which means, I am sorry to say, “' I don’t know 
what is the matter with me; but I am more tired and sick of my wife than ever.”’ * 

This to be sure was five-and-twenty years after Laurey had been overcome by her 
generosity and she by Laurey’s love. Then he wrote to her of the delights of marriage, 
saying, ‘‘ We will be as merry and as innocent as our first parents in Paradise, before 
the arch fiend entered that indescribable scene. The kindest affections will have room 
to expand in our retirement ; let the human tempest and hurricane rage at a distance, 
the desolation is beyond the horizon of peace. My L. has seen a polyanthus blow in 
December ?—Some friendly wall has sheltered it from the biting wind. No planetary 
influence shall reach us, but that which presides and cherishes the sweetest flowers. 
The gloomy family of care and distrust shall be banished from our dwelling, guarded 
by thy kind and tutelar deity. We will sing our choral songs of gratitude and rejoice 
to the end of our pilgrimage. Adieu, my L. Return to one who languishes for thy 
society !—As I take up my pen, my poor pulse quickens, my pale face glows, and tears 
are trickling down on my paper as IJ trace the word L.”’ 

And it is about this woman, with whom he finds no fault but that she bores him, 
that our philanthropist writes, ‘‘Sum fatigatus et agrotus '’—Swm mortaliter in amore 
with somebody else! That fine flower of love, that polyanthus over which Sterne 
snivelled so many tears, could not last for a quarter of a century ! 

Or rather it could not be expected that a gentleman with such a fountain at com- 
mand should keep it to arroser one homely old lady, when a score of younger and pret- 
tier people might be refreshed from the same gushing source.t It was in December, 
1767, that the Rev. Laurence Sterne, the famous Shandean, the charming Yorick, the 
delight of the fashionable world, the delicious divine, for whose sermons the whole 
polite world was subscribing,{ the occupier of Rabelais’s easy chair, only fresh stuffed 


* “My wife returns to Toulouse, and proposes to pass the summer at Bagnéres. I, on the contrary, go 
and visit my wife, the church, in Yorkshire. We all live the longer, at least the happier, for having things our 
own way; this is my conjugal maxim. I own ’tis not the best of maxims, but I maintain ’tis not the worst.’’ 
—-STERNE’S Letters, 20th January, 1764. 

t In a collection of ‘* Seven Letters by Sterne and his Friends’’ (printed for private circuJation in 1844), 
is a letter. of M. Tollot, who was in France with Sterne and his family in 1764. Here is a paragraph: 

‘‘ Nous arrivames le lendemain 4 Montpellier, o& nous trouvames notre ami Mr. Sterne, sa femme, sa 
fille, Mr. Huet, et quelques autres Anglaises. J’eus, je vous l’avoue, beaucoup de plaisir en revoyant le bon 
etagréable Tristram. . . . Il avait été assez longtemps 4 Toulouse, ow il se serait amusé sans sa femme, 
qui.le poursuivit partout, et qui voulait étre de tout. Ces dispositions dans cette bonne dame lui ont fait 
passer d’assez mauvais momens ; il supporte tous ces désagrémens avec une patience d’ange.”’ 3 

About four months after this very characteristic letter, Sterne wrote to the same gentleman to whom Tol- 
lot had written ; and from his letter we may extract a companion paragraph : 

“. , . All which being premised, I have been for eight weeks smitten with the tenderest passion that 
ever tender wight underwent. I wish, dear cousin, thou could’st conceive (perhaps thou canst without my 
wishing it) how deliciously I cantered away with it the first month, two up, two down, always upon my 
hanches, along the streets from my hotel to hers, at first once—then twice, then three times a day, till at 
length I was within an ace of setting up my hobby-horse in her stable for good and all. I might as well, 
considering how the enemies of the Lord have blasphemed thereupon. The last three weeks we were every 
hour upon the doleful ditty of parting ; and thou may’st conceive, dear cousin, how it altered my gait and 
air ; for [ went and came like any louden’d carl, and did nothing but jouer des sentimens with her from sun- 
rising even to the setting of the same ; and now she is gone to the south uf France ; and to finish the comédie, 
I fell ill, and broke a vessel.in my lungs, and half bled to death. Voila mon histoire !”” 

-Whether husband or wife had most of the ‘‘ patience d@’ange’’ may be uncertain; but there can be no 
doubt which needed it most ! 3 

_ ¢“* Tristram Shandy’ is still a greater object of admiration, the man as well as the book: one is in- 
vited to dinner, where he dines, a fortnight before. As to the volumes yet published, there is much good fun 
in them and humor sometimes hit and sometimes missed. Have you read his ‘ Sermons,’ with his own 
comic figure, from a painting by Reynulds, at the head of them? They are in the style I think most proper 
for the pulpit, and show a strong imagination and a sensible heart ; but you see him often tottering on the 
verge of laughter, and ready to throw his periwig in the face of the audience.’’—GRray’s Letters, June 22, 
1760. ; 

““Tt having been observed that there was little hospitality in London—Jounson : ‘ Nay, sir, any man 
who has a name, or who has the power of pleasing, will be very generally invited in London. The man 
Sterne, I have been told, has had engagements for three months.’ GoLpsMITH : ‘ And 1 very dull fellow.’ 
JOHNSON : “ Why, no, sir.’ ’’—BosweELt’s Life of Yohnson. 

“« Her [Miss Monckton’s | vivacity enchanted the sage, and they used to talk together with all imagin- 
able ease. A singular instance happened one evening, when she insisted that some of Sterne’s writings were 
very pathetic. Johnson bluntly denied it. ‘Iam sure,’ said ‘she, ‘ they have affected me.’ ‘ Why,’ said 
Johnson, smiling, and rolling himself about—‘ that is, because, dearest, you’re a dunce,’ When she some 
time afterward mentioned this to him, he said with equal truth and politeness, ‘Madam, if I had thought so. 
I certainly should not have said it.’ ”’—/did, z 
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and more elegant than when in possession of the cynical old curate of Meudon*—the 
more than rival of the Dean of St. Patrick’s wrote the above-quoted respectable letter 
to his friend in London ; and it was in April of the same year that he was pouring out 
his fond heart to Mrs. Elizabeth Draper, wife of ‘‘ Daniel Draper, Esq., councillor of 
Bombay, and, in-r775, chief of the factory of Surat—a gentleman very much respected 
in that quarter of the globe.”’ : 

“T got thy letter last night, Eliza,"’ Sterne writes, ‘‘on my return from Lord 
Bathurst's, where IJ dined ’’—(the letter has this merit in it, that it contains a pleasant 
reminiscence of better men than Sterne,and introduces us to a portrait of a kind old 
gentleman)—‘'I got thy letter last night, liza, on my return from Lord Bathurst’s ; 
and where I was heard—as I talked of thee an hour without intermission—with so 
much pleasure and attention, that the good old lord toasted your health three different 
times ; and, now he is in his 85th year, says he hopes to live long enough to be intro- 
duced as a friend to my fair Indian disciple, and to see her eclipse all other nabobesses 
as much in wealth as she does already in exterior and, what is far better’ (for Sterne 
is nothing without his morality), ‘‘ in interior merit. This nobleman is an old friend 
of mine. You know he was always the protector of men of wit and genius, and has had 
those of the last century, Addison, Steele, Pope, Swift, Prior, etc., always at his table. 
The manner in which his notice began of me was as singular as it was polite. He 
came up to me one day as I was at the Princess of Wales’s court, and said, ‘1 want to 
know you, Mr. Sterne, but it is fit you also should know who it is that wishes this 
pleasure. You have heard of an old Lord Bathurst, of whom your Popes and Swifts 
have sung and spoken so much? I have lived my life with geniuses of that cast ; but 
have survived them ; and, despairing ever to find their equals, it is some years since I 
have shut up my books and closed my accounts ; but you have kindled a desire in me 
of opening them once more before I die ; which I now do: so go home and dine with 
me.’ This nobleman, I say, is a prodigy, for he has all the wit and promptness of a 
man of thirty ; a disposition to be pleased, and a power to please others, beyond what- 
ever I knew ; added to which a man of learning, courtesy, and feeling. 

‘© He heard me talk of thee, Eliza, with uncommon satisfaction—for there was only 
a third person, and of sensibility, with us ; and a most sentimental afternoon till nine 
o’clock have we passed! + But thou, Eliza, wert the star that conducted and enlivened 


* A passage or two from Sterne’s “‘ Sermons’’ may not be without interest here. Is not the following, 
levelled against the cruelties of the Church of Rome, stamped with the autograph of the author of the “‘ Sen- 
timental Journey ?”’ 

“To be convinced of this, go with me for a moment into the prisons of the Inquisition—behold religion 
with mercy and justice chained down under her feet—there, sitting ghastly upon a black tribunal, propped up 
with racks, and instruments of torment. Hark! what a piteous groan! See the melancholy wretch whe 
uttered it, just brought forth to undergo the anguish of a mock trial, and endure the utmost pain that a studied 
system of religious cruelty has been able to invent. Behold this helpless victim delivered up to his torment - 
ors. His body so wasted with sorrow and long confinement, you'll see every nerve and muscle as tt suffers.— 
Observe the last movement of that horrid engine.—What convulsions it has thrown him into! Consider the 
nature of the posture in which he now lies stretched. What exquisite torture he endures by it! ’Tis all 
nature can bear. Good God! see how it keeps his weary soul hanging upon his trembling lips, willing to 
take its leave, but not suffered to depart. Behold the unhappy wretch led back to his cell—drageg’d out of it 
again to meet the flames—and the insults in his last agonies, which this principle—this principle, that there. 
can be religion without morality—has prepared for him.’’—Sernon 27th. 

The next extract is preached on a text to be found in Judges 19: 1, 2, 3, concerning a “‘ certain Levite’’ : 

“ Such a one the Levite wanted to share his solitude and fill up that uncomfortable blank in the heart in 
such a situation ; for, notwithstanding all we meet with in books, in many of which, no doubt, there area 
good many handsome things said upon the sweets of retirement, etc. . - - yet still ‘it 2s not good for man 


to be alone’: nor can all which the cold-hearted pedant stuns our ears with upon the subject, ever give one 
answer of satisfaction to the mind ; in the midst of the loudest vauntings of philosophy, nature will have her 
yearnings for society and friendship ; a good heart wants some object to be kind to—and the best parts of 
our blood, and the purest of our spirits, suffer most under the destitution. 

“Let the torpid monk seek heaven comtortless and alone. God speed him! For my own part, I fear 
I should never so find the way : /et me be wise and religious, but let me be MAN ; wherever thy Providence 
places me, or whatever be the road I take to Thee, give me some companion in my journey, be it only to 
remark to, ‘ How our shadows lengthen as our sun goes down ;’ to whom I may say, ‘ How freshis the face 
of nature ! how sweet the flowers of the field ! how delicious are these fruits !’ ’’—Sermon 18th, 

The first of these passages gives us another drawing of the famous “ Captive.”” The second shows that 
the same reflection was suggested to the Rev. Laurence by a text in Judges as by the Jfille-de-chambre. 

Sterne’s Sermons were published as those of * Mr. Yorick.”’ 

+ ‘‘I am glad that you are in love: "twill cure you at least of the spleen, which has a bad effect on both 
man and woman. I myself must ever have some Dulcinea in my head ; it harmonizes the soul ; and in these 
cases I first endeavor to make the lady believe so, or rather, I begin first to make myself believe that I am in 
Jove ; but I carry on my affairs quite in the French way, sentimentally: * L'amour,’ say they, ‘n'est rien 
sans sentiment.’ Now, notwithstanding they make such a pother about the word, they have no precise idea 
annexed to it. And so much for that same subject called love.’’—STERNE’S Letters, May 23, 1765. 

““P.S.—My ‘ Sentimental Journey ’ will please Mrs. J-—— and my Lydia’’ [his daughter, afterward Mrs. 
Medalle|—‘‘ I can answer for those two. It is a subject which works well, and suits the frame of mind I 
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the discourse! And when I talked not of thee, still didst thou fill my mind, and warm 
every thought I uttered, for I am not ashamed to acknowledge I greatly miss thee. 


€ rirls !—tk fferings I have sustained all night in consequence of 
Best of all good girls 1e suffering thine Elisa sre Uae 


the power of words. 
Age And so thou hast 
fixed thy Bramin’s por- 
trait over thy writing- 
desk, and will consult it 
in all doubts and difficul- 
ties >—Grateful and good 


tentedly over all thou 
dost ; his picture does not 
do justice to hisown com- 
placency. Iamglad your 
shipmates are friendly be- 
ings’’ (Eliza was at Deal, 
going back to the coun- 
cillor at Bombay, and in- 
deed it was high time she 
should be off). ‘You 
could least dispense with 
what is contrary to your 
own nature, which is soft 
and gentle, Eliza; it 
would civilize savages— 
though pity were it thou 
shouldst be tainted with 
the office. Write to me, 
my child, thy delicious 
letters. Let them speak 
the easy carelessness of a 
heart that opens itself any- 
how, everyhow. Such, 
Eliza, I write to thee !’’ 
(The artless rogue, of 
course he did!) ‘’ And so 
I should ever love thee, 
most artlessly, most affec- 
tionately, ‘if Providence 
permitted thy residence in 
the same section of the 
globe ; for I am all that 


nonor and affection can make me ‘ Tuy Bramin.’”’ 

The Bramin continues addressing Mrs. Draper until the departure of the ‘‘ Earl of 
Chatham ’’ Indiaman from Deal, on the 2d of April, 1767. He is amiably anxious 
about the fresh paint for Eliza’s cabin; he is uncommonly solicitous about her com- 
panions on board ; ‘‘I fear the best of your shipmates are only genteel by comparison 
with the contrasted crew with which thou beholdest them. So was—you know who— 
Pome same fallacy which was put upon your judgment when—but I will not mortify 
you ! OL eat 

“You know who ”’ was, of course, Daniel Draper, Esq., of Bombay—a gentieman 
very much respected in that quarter of the globe, and about whose probable health our 
worthy Bramin writes with delightful candor— 

eee | honor you, Eliza, for keeping secret some things which, if explained, had been 
a panegyric on yourself. There is a dignity in venerable affliction which will not allow 
it to appeal to the world for pity or redress. Well have you supported that character, 
my amiable, my philosophic friend! And, indeed, I begin to think you have as many 
virtues as my Uncle Toby’s widow. Talking of widows—pray, Eliza, if ever you are 
such, do not think of giving yourself to some wealthy nabob, because I design to 


tae been io et gore tine eG I told you my design in it was to teach us to love the world and our 
cllow-creatures better than we do—so it runs most upon those gentler assions and affecti ich aid so 
much to it.’’—Letters [1767]. 3 P a which aid so 


girl! Yorick smiles con-’ 


a 
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marry you myself. My wife cannot live long, and I know not the woman I should like 
so well for her substitute as yourself. Tis true I am ninety-five in constitution, and 
you but twenty-five ; but what I want in youth, I will make up in wit and good-humor, 
Not Swift so loved his Stella, Scarron his Maintenon, or Waller his Saccharissa. Tell 
me, in answer to this, that you approve and honor the proposal.’’ 

_ Approve and honor the proposal! The coward was writing gay letters to his 
friends this while, with sneering allusions to this poor foolish Bramine. "er ship was 
not out of the Downs andthe charming Sterne was at the ‘‘ Mount Coffee-house,’’ with 
a sheet of gilt-edged paper before him, offering that precious treasure his heart to 
Lady P——, asking whether it gave her pleasure to see him unhappy? whether it 
added to her triumph that her eyes andlips had turned a man into a fool ?—quoting 
the Lord’s Prayer, with a horrible baseness of blasphemy, as a proof that he had de- 
sired not to be led into temptation, and swearing himself the most tender and sincere 
fool in the world. It was from his home at Coxwould that he wrote the Latin letter, 
which, I suppose, he was ashamed to put into English.. I find in my copy of the 
letters, that there is a note of, I can’t call it admiration, at Letter 112, which seems to 
announce that there was a No. 3 to whom the wretched worn-out old scamp was paying 
his addresses ** and the year after, having come back to kis lodgings in Bond Street, 
with his ‘‘ Sentimental Journey ’’ to launch upon the town, eager as ever for praise and 
pleasure-—as vain, as wicked, as witty, as false as he had ever been—death at length 
seized the feeble wretch, and on the 18th of March, 1768, that ‘‘ bale of cadaverous 
goods "’ as he calls his body, was consigned to Pluto.{ In his last letter there is one 
sign of grace—the real affection with which he entreats a friend to be a guardian to his 
daughter Lydia. All his letters to her are artless, kind, affectionate, and zot senti- 
mental ; as a hundred pages in his writings are beautiful, and full, not of surprising 
humor merely, but of genuine love and kindness. A perilous trade, indeed, is that of 
a man who has to bring his tears and laughter, his recollections, his personal griefs and 
joys, his private thoughts and feelings to market to write them on paper, and sell them 
for money. Does he exaggerate his grief, so as to get his reader's pity for a false sen- 
sibility ? feign indignation, so as to estabiish a character for virtue ; elaborate repar- 
tees, so that he may pass for a wit ; steal from other authors, and put down the theft 
to the credit side of his own reputation for ingenuity and learning? feign originality ? 
affect benevolence or misanthropy ? appeal to the gallery gods with claptraps and vul- 
gar baits to catch applause ? 

How much of the paint and emphasis is necessary for the fair business of the stage, 
and how much of the rant and rouge is put on for the vanity of the actor? His audi- 
ence trusts him; can he trust himself? How much was deliberate calculation and im- 
posture—how much was false sensibility —and how much true feeling? Where did the 


ee VO WIRSe ti———=5 
‘“CoxwouLp, November 15, 1767. 
‘Now be a good dear woman, my H——, and execute those commissions well, and when I see you I 
will give you a kiss—there’s for you. But I have something else for you which I am fabricating at a great 
rate, and that is my ‘ Sentimental Journey,’ which shall make you cry as much as it has affected me, or I will 
give up the business of sentimental writing. . . . ‘‘T am yours, etc., etc., ““T, SHANDY.” 


“To THE,HARL OF ——. 
“« CoxwouLp, November 28, 1767. 

‘My Lorp: ’Tis with the greatest pleasure I take my pen to thank your lordship for your letter of 
inquiry about Yorick : he was worn out, both his spirits and body, with the * Sentimental Journey.’ ’Tis true, 
then, an author must feel himself, or his reader will not; put I have torn my whole frame into pieces by my 
feelings: I believe the brain stands as much in need of recruiting as the body. Therefore I shall set out for 
town the twentieth of next month, after having recruited myself a week at York, I might indeed solace my 
self with my wife (who is come from France); but, in fact, I have long been a sentimental being, whatever 
your lordship may think to the contrary.” 

+ ‘‘In February, 1768, Laurence Sterne, his frame exhausted by long debilitating illness, expired at his 
lodgings in Bond Street, London. There was something in the manner of his death singularly resembling the 
particulars detailed by Mrs. Quickly as attending that of Falstaff, the compeer of Yorick for infinite jest, how- 
ever unlike in other particulars. As he lay on his bed totally exhausted, he complained that his feet were 
cold, and requested the female attendant to chafe them. She did so, and it seemed to relieve him. He com- 
plained that the cold came up higher ; and while the assistant was in the act of chafing his ankles and, legs, 
he expired without a groan. It was also remarkable that his death took place much in the manner which he 
himself had wished ; and that the last offices were rendered him, not in his own house, or by the hand of 
kindred affection, but in an inn, and by strangers. 

“‘ We are well acquainted with Sterne’s features and personal appearance, to which he himself frequently 
alludes. He was tall and thin, with a hectic and consumptive appearance.”’—Sir WALTER Scorr. 

“Tt is known that Sterne died in hired lodgings, and I have been told that his attendants robbed him 
even of his gold sleeve-buttons while he was expiring.” —Dr. FERRIAR. 

‘*He died at No. 41 (now a cheesemonger’s on the west side of Old Bond Street.’’-—Handbook of 


London, 
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fie begin, and did he know where? and where did the truth end in the art and scheme 
of this man of genius, this actor, this quack? Some time since, I was in the company 
of a French actor who began after dinner, and at his own request, to sing French songs 
of the sort called des chansons grivoises, and which he performed admirably, and to the 
dissatisfaction of most persons present. Having finished these, he commenced a senti- 
mental ballad—it was so charmingly sung that it touched all persons present, and es- 
pecially the singer himself, whose voice trembled, whose eyes filled with emotion, and 
who was snivelling and weeping quite genuine tears by the time his own ditty was 
over. I suppose Sterne had this artistical sensibility ; he used to blubber perpetually 
in his study, and finding his tears infectious, and that they brought him a great popu- 
larity, he exercised the lucrative gift of weeping ; he utilized it, and cried on every oc- 
casion. I own that I don’t value or respect much the cheap dribble of those fountains. 
He fatigues me with his perpetual disquiet and his uneasy appeals to my risible or 
sentimental faculties. He is always looking in my face, watching his effect, uncertain 
whether I think him an impostor or not ; posture-making, coaxing and imploring me. 
“See what sensibility I have—own now that I'm very clever—do cry now, you can’t 
resist this.’ The humorof Swift and Rabelais, whom he pretended to succeed, poured 
from them as naturally as song does from a bird ; they lose no manly dignity with it, 
but laugh their hearty great laugh out of their broad chests as nature bade them. But 
this man—who can make you laugh, who can make you cry too—never lets his reader 
alone, or will permit his audience repose; when you are quiet, he fancies he must 
rouse you, and turns over head and heels, or sidles up and whispers a nasty story. 
The man isa great jester, not a great humorist. He goes to work systematically and 
of cold blood; paints his face, puts on his ruff and motley clothes, and lays down his 
carpet and tumbles on it. 

For instance, take the ‘‘ Sentimental Journey,’’ and see in the writer the deliberate 
propensity to make points and seek applause. He gets to ‘‘ Dessein’s Hotel,”’ he wants 
a carriage to travel to Paris, he goes to the inn-yard, and begins what the actors call 
‘‘ business’’ at once. There is that little carriage (the 
désobligeante). ‘‘ Four months had elapsed since it had 
finished its career of Europe in the corner of Monsieur 
Dessein’s coach-yard, and having sallied out thence 
but a vamped-up business at first, though it had been 
twice taken to pieces on Mont Cenis, it had not 
profited much by its adventures, but by none so little 
as the standing so many months unpitied in the cor- 
ner of Monsieur Dessein’s coach-yard. Much, indeed, 
was not to be said for it—but something might—and 
when a few words will rescue misery out of her dis- 
tress, I hate the man who can be a churl of them.’’ 

Le tour est fait! Paillasse has tumbled! Paillasse 
has jumped over the désobligeante, cleared it, hood and 
all, and bows to the noble company. Does anybody 
believe that this is a real sentiment? that this luxury 
of generosity, this gallant rescue of misery—out of an 
old cab, is genuine feeling? It isas genuine as the 
virtuous oratory of Joseph Surface when he begins, 
‘“The man who,”’ etc., etc., and wishes to pass off 
for a saint with his credulous, good-humored dupes. 
= Our friend purchases the carriage ; after turning 

eee, ‘ that notorious old monk to good account, and 
ene ag soft and good-natured Paillasse as he was, and very free with his 
y when he had it) an exchange of snuff-boxes with the old Franciscan, jogs 

out of Calais; sets down in immense figures on the credit side of his account the 
sous he gives away to the Montreuil beggars ; and, at Nampont, gets out of the chaise 
and whimpers over that famous dead donkey, for which any sentimentalist may cry 
who will. It is agreeably and skilfully done—that dead jackass; like M. de Soubise’s 
cook on the campaign, Sterne dresses it, and serves it up quite tender and with a very 
piquante sauce. But tears and fine feelings, and a white pocket-handkerchief, and a 
a dead donkey inside! Psha, mountetacr “rHroseesicn of mates, and a hearse with 
that trick, donkey andall!’ not give thee one penny more for 
Keema MbaLiniae ee before with signal effect. In 1765, three years 
imental Journey,’’ the seventh and eighth volumes 


of ‘‘ Tristram Shandy” were given to the world, and the fam L ay} 
his entry in those volumes (pp. 315, 316) : ee le a 


—— 


—— 
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be "Twas by a poor ass, with a couple of large panniers at his back, who had just 
turned in to collect eleemosynary turnip-tops and cabbage-leaves, and stood dubious, 
with his two forefeet at the inside of the threshold, and with his two hinder feet toward 
the street, as not knowing very well whether be was to go in or no. 

‘Now ‘tis an animal (be in what hurry | may) I cannot bear to strike ; there is a 
patient endurance of suffering wrote so unaffectedly in his looks and carriage which 
pleads so mightily for him, that it always disarms me, and to that degree that I do not 
like to speak unkindly to him; onthe contrary, meet him where I will, whether in 
town or country, in cart or under panniers, whether in liberty or bondage, I have ever 
something civil to say’ to him on my part ; and, as one word begets another (if he has 
as little to do as I), I generally fall into conversation with him ; and surely never is my 
imagination so busy as in framing responses from the etchings of his countenance ; and 
where those carry me not deep enough, in flying from my own heart into his, and see- 
ing what is natural for an ass to think—as well as a man, upon the occasion. In. 
truth, it is the only creature of all the classes of beings below me with whom I can do 
this. . . With an ass I can commune forever. 

«Come, Honesty,’ said I, seeing it was impracticable to pass betwixt him and 
the gate, ‘ art thou for coming in or going out?’ 

‘« The ass twisted his head round to look up the street. 

««* Well,’ replied I, ‘ we’ll wait a minute for thy driver.’ 

‘“‘ He turned his head thoughtful about, and looked wistfully the opposite way. 

“*T understand thee perfectly well,’ answered I; ‘if thou takest a wrong step in 
this affair, he will cudgel thee to death. Well! a minute is but a minute ; and if it 
saves a fellow-creature a drubbing, it shall not be set down as ill-spent.’ 

*‘ He was eating the stem of an artichoke as this discourse went on, and, in the little 
peevish contentions between hunger and unsavoriness, had dropped it out of his mouth 
half a dozen times, and had picked it up again. ‘God help thee, Jack !’ said I, ‘ thou 
hast a bitter breakfast on’t—and many a bitter day’s labor, and many a bitter blow, I 
fear, for its wages! ‘Tis all, all bitterness to thee—whatever life is to others! And 
now thy mouth, if one knew the truth of it, is as bitter, I dare say, as soot’ (for he had 
cast aside the stem), ‘and thou hast not a friend perhaps in all this world that will give 
thee a macaroon.’ In saying this, I pulled out a paper of ’em, which I had just bought, 
and gave him one ;—and, at this moment that I am telling it, my heart smites me that 
there was more of pleasantry in the conceit of seeing ow an ass would eat a macaroon, 
than of benevolence in giving him one, which presided in the act. 

‘‘ When the ass had eaten his macaroon, I pressed him to come in. The poor beast 
was heavy loaded—his legs seemed to tremble under him—he hung rather backward, 
and, as I pulled at his halter, it broke in my hand. He looked up pensive in my face : 
‘Don’t thrash me with it ; but if you will you may.’ ‘If Ido,’ said], ° I’ll be d—.’”’ 

A critic who refuses to see in this charming description wit, humor, pathos, a kind 
nature speaking, and a real sentiment, must be hard indeed to move and to please. A 
page or two farther we come toa description not less beautiful—a landscape and fig- 
ures, deliciously painted by one who had the keenest enjoyment and the most tremu- 
lous sensibility : : 

“oT was in the road between Nismes and Lunel, where is the best Muscatto wine in 
all France ; the sun was set, they had done their work ; the nymphs had tied up their 
hair afresh, and the swains were preparing for a carousal. My mule madea dead point. 
‘?Tis the pipe and tambourine,’ said I‘ I never will argue a point with one of your 
family as longas I live’ ; so leaping off his back, and kicking off one boot into this ditch 
and t’other into that, ‘I'll take a dance,’ said I, ‘sc stay you here.’ 

“* A sun-burned daughter of labor rose up from the group to meet meas I advanced 
toward them ; her hair, which was of a dark chestnut approaching to a black, was tied 
up in a knot, all but a single tress. , 

“We want a cavalier,’ said she, holding out both her hands, as if to offer them. 
‘And a cavalier you shall-have,’ said I, taking hold of both of them. * We could not 
have done without you,’ said she, letting go one hand, with self-taught politeness, and 
leading me up with the other. : 

“A lame youth, whom Apollo had recompensed with a pipe, and to which he had 
added a tambourine of his own accord, ran sweetly over the prelude, as he sat upon the 
pank. ‘Tie me up this tress instantly,’ said Nannette, putting a piece of string into my 
hand. It taught me to forget I was a stranger. The whole knot fell down—we 
had been seven years acquainted. The youth struck the note upon the tambourine, his 
pipe followed and off we bounded. 

‘The sister of the youth—who had stolen her voice from heaven—sang alternately 
with her brother. *Twas a Gascoigne roundelay : ‘Viva la joia, fidon la tristessa. The 
nymphs joined in unison, and their swains an octave below them. 
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‘Viva la joia was in Nannette’s lips, viva /ajoia in her eyes. A transient spark of 


amity shot across the space betwixt us. She looked amiable. Why could I not live . 


and end my days thus? ‘Just Disposer of our joys and sorrows !’ cried I, ‘ why could 
not a man sit down in the lap of content here, and dance, and sing, and say his prayers, 
and go to heaven with this nut-brown maid?’ Capriciously did she bend her head on 
one side, and dance up insidious. ‘ Then ’tis time to dance off,’ quoth I. 

And with this pretty dance and chorus, the volume artfully concludes. _Even here 
one can’t give the whole description. There is not a page in Sterne’s writing but has 
something that were better away, a latent corruption —a hint, as of an impure presence. 

Some of that dreary double entendre may be attributed to freer times and manners 
than ours, but not all. The foul satyr’s eyes leer out of the leaves constantly ; the last 
words the famous author wrote were bad and wicked—the last lines the poor stricken 
wretch penned were for pity and pardon. I think of these past writers and of one who 
lives among us now, and am grateful for the innocent laughter and the sweet and un- 
sullied page which the author of ‘‘ David Copperfield ’’ gives to my children. 


““ Jeté sur cette boule “Une plainte touchante 
Laid, chétif et souffrant ; De ma bouche sortit. 
Etouffé dans la foule, Le bon Dieu me dit : Chante, 
Faute d’étre assez grand : Chante, pauvre petit ! 


“‘ Chanter, ou je m’abuse, 
Est ma tache ici-bas, 
Tous ceux qu’ainsi j’amuse, 
Ne m’aimeront-ils pas ?’’ 


In those charming lines of Béranger, one may fancy described the career, the suffer- 
ings, the genius, the gentle nature of Go_LpsmiTH, and the esteem in which we hold him. 
Who, of the millions whom he has amused, doesn't love him? To be the most beloved 
of English writers, what a title that is fora man!+ A wild youth, wayward, but full 
of tenderness and affection, quits the country village, where his boyhood has been 
passed in happy musing, in idle shelter, in fond longing to see the great world out of 
doors, and achieve name and fortune ; and after years of dire struggle, and neglect and 
poverty, his heart turning back as fondly to his native place as it had longed eagerly 
for change when sheltered there, he writes a book and a poem, full of the recollections 
and feelings of home; he paints the friends and scenes of his youth, and peoples Au- 
burn and Wakefield with remembrances of Lissoy. Wander he must, but he carries 
away a home-relic with him and dies with it on his breast. His nature is truant ; in 
repose it longs for change ; as on the journey it looks back for friends and quiet. He 
passes to-day in building an air-castle for to-morrow, or in writing yesterday's elegy ; 
and he would fly away this hour, but that a cage and necessity keep him. What is the 
charm of his verse, of his style, and humor? His sweet regrets, his delicate compas- 
sion, his soft smile, his tremulous sympathy, the weakness which he owns? Your love 


* “With regard to Sterne, and the charge of licentiousness which presses so seriously upon his character 
as a writer, 1 would remark that there is a sort of knowingness, the wit of which depends, first, on the mod- 
esty it gives pain to; or, secondly, on the innocence and innocent ignorance over which it triumphs ; or, 
thirdly, on a certain oscillation in the individual’s own mind between the remaining good and the encroach- 
ing evil of his nature—a sort of dallying with the devil—a fluxionary art of combining courage and cowardice, 
as when a man snuffs a candle with his fingers for the first time, or better still, perhaps, like that trembling 
daring with which a child touches a hot tea-urn, because it has been forbidden ; so that the mind has its own 
white and black angel ; the same or similar amusement as may be supposed to take place between an old 
debauchee and a prude—the feeling resentment, on the one hand from a prudential anxiety to preserve 
appearances and have a character ; and, on the other, an inward sympathy with the enemy. We have only 
to suppose society innocent, and then nine-tenths of this sort of wit would be like a stone that falls in snow, 
making no sound, because exciting no resistance ; the remainder rests on its being an offence against the 
good manners of human nature itself. 

““ This source, unworthy as it is, may doubtless be combined with wit, drollery, fancy, and even humor ; 
and we have only to regret the misalliance ; but that the latter are quite distinct from the former, may be 


made evident by abstracting in our imagination the morality of the characters of Mr, Shandy, my Uncle 


Toby, and Trim, which are all antagonists to this spurious sort of wit, from the rest of ‘ Tristram Shandy,’ 
and by supposing, instead of them, the presence of two or three callous debauchees. The result will be pure 
disgust. Sterne cannot be too severely censured for thus using the best dispositions of our nature as the pan- 
ders and condiments for the basest.’’—CoLERIDGE : Literary Remains, vol. i. pp. 141, 142. 

‘+ He was a friend to virtue, and in his most playful pages never forgets what is due to it. A gentle- 
ness, delicacy, and purity of feeling distinguishes whatever he wrote, and bears a correspondence to the gen- 
crosity of a disposition which knew no bounds but his last guinea. Sac ts 

a ey Sea as co aon the narrative, as well as the pleasing truth with which the principal 
characters are designed, make the “ Vicar of Wakefield’ one of the most delicious morsels of fictitiou DO- 
sition on which the human mind was ever employed. WOH icc: 

se 


- . Weread the‘ Vicar of Wakefield’ in youth and in age—we return to it again and again, 


and bless the memory of an author who contrives so well to reconcile us to human nature.’’— Sir WALTER 
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for him is half pity. You come hot and tired from the day’s battle, and this sweet min- 
strel sings to you. Who could harm the kind vagrant harper? Whom did he ever 
hurt? He carries no weapon, save the harp on which he plays to you ; and with which 
he delights great and humble, young and old, the captains in the tents, or the soldiers 
round the fire, or the women and children in the villages, at whose porches he stops 
and sings his simple songs of love and beauty. With that sweet story of the ‘‘ Vicar of 
Wakefield ’’* he has found entry into every castle and every hamlet in ‘Europe. Not one 
of us, however busy or hard, but once or twice in our lives has passed an evening with 
him, and undergone the charm of his delightful music. 

Goldsmith’s father was no doubt the-good Doctor Primrose; whom we all of us 
know.t+ Swift was yet alive, when the little Oliver was born at Pallas, or Pallasmore, 
in the county of Longford, in Ireland. In 1730, two years after the child’s birth, 
Charles Goldsmith removed his-family to Lissoy, in the county Westmeath, that sweet 
“ Auburn’’ which every person who hears me has seen in fancy. Here the kind parson{ 


* “Now Herder came,”’ says Goethe in his autobiography, relating his first acquaintance with Gold- 
smith’s masterpiece, ‘‘ and together with his great knowledge brought many other aids, and the later publica- 
tions besides. Among these he announced to us the ‘ Vicar of Wakefield’ as an excellent work, with the 
German translation of which he would make us acquainted by reading it aloud to us himself. ' 

‘A Protestant country clergyman is perhaps the most beautiful subject for a modern idyl; he appears 
like Melchizedeck, as priest and king in one person. To the most innocent situation which can be imagined 
on earth, to that of a husbandman, he is, for the most part, united by similarity of occupation as well as by 
equality in family relationships ; he is a father, a master of a family, an agriculturist, and thus perfectly a 
member of the community. On this pure, beautitul earthly foundation rests his higher calling ; to him is it 
given. to guide men through lite, to take care of their spiritual education, to bless them at all the leading 
epochs of their existence, to instruct, to strengthen, to console them, and if consolation is not sufficient for 
the present, to call up and guarantee the hope of a happier future. Imagine such a man with pure human 
sentiments, strong enough not to deviate from them under any circumstances, and by this already elevated 
above the multitude of whom one cannot expect purity and firmness ; give him the learning necessary for his 
office. as well as a cheerful, equable activity, which is even passionate, as it neglects no moment to do good 
—and you will have him well endowed. But at the same time add the necessary limitation, so that he must 
not only pause ia a small circle, but may also, perchance, pass over to a smaller ; grant him good-nature, 
placability, resolution, and everything else praiseworthy that springs from a decided character, and over all 
this a cheerful spirit of compliance, and a smiling toleration of his own failings and those of others—then you 
will have put together pretty well the image of our excellent Wakefield. 

‘The delineation of this character on his course of life through joys and sorrows, the ever-increasing 
interest of the story, by the combination of the entirely natural with the strange andthe singular, make this 
novel one of the best which has ever been written ; besides this, it has the great advantage that it is quite 
moral, nay, in a pure sense, Christian—represents the reward of a good-will and perseverance in the right, 
strengthens an unconditional confidence in God, and attests the final triumph of good over evil ; and all this 
without a trace of cant or pedantry. The author was preserved from both of these by an elevation of mind 
that shows itself throughout in the form of irony, by which this little work must appear to us as wise as itis 
amiable. The author, Dr. Goldsmith, has, without question, a great insight into the moral world, into its 
strength and its infirmities ; but at the same time he can thankfully acknowledge that he is an Englishman, 
and reckon highly the advantages which his country and his nation afford him. The family, with the de- 
lineation of which he occupies himself, stands upon one of the last steps of citizen comfort, and yet comes in 
contact with the highest ; its narrow circle, which becomes still more contracted, touches upon the great world 
through the natural and civil course of things ; this little skiff’ floats on the agitated waves of English life, and 
in weal or woe it has to expect injury or help from the vast fleet which sails around it. ' 

‘‘T may suppose that my readers know this work, and have it in memory ; whoever hears it named for 
the first time here, as well as he who is induced to read it again, will thank me.’’-—GOETHE: Zruth and 
Poetry ; from my own Life. (English Translation, vol. i. pp. 378, 379-) : t 

“ He seems from infancy to have been compounded of two natures, one bright, the other blundering ; or 
to have had fairy gifts laid in his cradle by the ‘ good people’ who haunted his birthplace, the old goblin 
mansion on the banks of the Inny. ‘ ‘ ; , 

‘ He carries with him the wayward elfin spirit, if we may so term it, throughout his career. His fairy 
gifts are of no avail at school, academy, or college : they unfit him for close study and practical science, and 
render him heedless of everything that does not address itself to his poetical imagination and genial and fes- 
tive feelings ; they dispose him to break away from restraint, to stroll about hedges, green lanes, and 
haunted streams, to revel with jovial companions, or to rove the country like a gipsy in quest of odd ad- 
ventures. . . - . , 

“‘ Though his circumstances often compelled him to associate with the poor, they never could betray him 
into companionship with the depraved. His relish for humor, and for the study of character, as we have be- 
fore observed, brought him often into convivial company of a vulgar kind ; but he discriminated between 
their vulgarity and their amusing qualities, or rather wrought from the whole store familiar features of life 
which form the staple of his most popular writings.’’—W ASHINGTON IRVING. ae ; 

+ ‘‘ The family of Goldsmith, Goldsmyth, or, as it was occasionally written, Gouldsmith, is of consider- 
able standing in Ireland, and seems always to have held a respectable station in society. Its origin is Eng- 
lish, supposed to be derived from that which was long settled at Crayford in Kent.’’—PRior's Life of Gold- 
smith, 

Oliver’s father, great-grandfather, and great-great-grandfather were clergyme 


clergymen’s daughters. 


n; andtwo of them married 


“ At church, with meek and unaffected grace, 
His looks adorn’d the venerable place ; 4 
Truth from his lips prevail d with double sway, 
And fools who came to scoff remain’d to prays 
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brought up his eight children ; and loving all the world, as his son says, fancied all 
the world loved him. He had a crowd of poor dependants besides those hungry chil- 
dren. He kept an open table; round which sat flatterers and poor friends, who 
laughed at the honest rector’s many jokes, and ate the produce of his seventy acres of 
farm. Those who have seen an Irish house in the present day can fancy that one of 
Lissoy. The old beggar still has his allotted corner by the kitchen turf ; the maimed 
old soldier still gets his potatoes and buttermilk ; the poor cottier still asks his honor’s 
charity, and prays God bless his reverence for the sixpence ; the ragged pensioner still 
takes his place by right and sufferance. There’s still a crowd in the kitchen, and a 
crowd round the parlor table, profusion, confusion, kindness, poverty. If an Irishman 
comes to London, to make his fortune, he has a half-dozen of Irish dependants who 
take a percentage of his earnings. The good Charles Goldsmith* left but little pro- 
vision for his hungry race when death summoned him ; and one of his daughters being 
engaged to a squire of rather superior dignity, Charles Goldsmith impoverished the rest 
of his family to provide the girl with a dowry. 

The small-pox, which scourged all Europe at that time, and ravaged the roses off 
the cheeks of half the world, fell foul of poor little Oliver’s face when the child was 
eight years old, and left him scarred and disfigured for his life. An old woman in his 
father’s village taught him his letters, and pronounced him a dunce; Paddy Byrne, the 
hedge-schoolmaster, took him in hand ; and from Paddy Byrne he was transmitted to 
a clergyman at Elphin. When a child was sent to school in those days, the classic 
phrase was that he was placed under Mr. So-and-so’s feru/e. Poor little ancestors ! 
It is hard to think how ruthlessly you were birched ; and how much of needless whip- 
ping and tears our small forefathers had to undergo! A relative—kind Uncle Contarine 
—took the main charge of little Noll ; who went through his school-days righteously do- 
ing as little work as he could ; robbing orchards, playing at ball, and making his pocket- 
money fly about whenever fortune sent it to him. Everybody knows the story of that 
famous ‘‘ Mistake of a Night,’’ when the young schoolboy, provided with a guinea and 
a nag, rode up to the “‘ best house”’ in Ardagh, called for the landlord’s company over 
a bottle of wine at supper, and for a hot cake for breakfast in the morning ; and found, 
when he asked for the bill, that the best house was Squire Featherstone’s, and not the 
inn for which he mistook it. Who does not know every story about Goldsmith? That 
is a delightful and fantastic picture of the child dancing and capering about in the kitch- 
en at home, when the old fiddler gibed at him for his ugliness, and called him ZESOp ; 
and little Noll made his repartee of ‘‘ Heralds proclaim aloud this saying—See Asop 
dancing and his monkey playing.’? One can fancy a queer pitiful look of humor and 
appeal upon that little scarred face—the funny little dancing figure, the funny little 
brogue. In his life, and his writings, which are the honest expression of it, he is con- 
stantly bewailing that homely face and person ; anon he surveys them in the glass rue- 
fully ; and presently assumes the most comical dignity. He likes to deck out his little 
person in splendor and fine colors. He presented himself to be examined for ordina- 
tion in a pair of scarlet breeches, and said honestly that he did not like to go into the 


The service past, around the pious man, 

With steady zeal each honest rustic ran ; 

E’en children follow’d with endearing wile, 

And pluck’d his gown to share the good man’s smile. 
His ready smile a parent’s warmth exprest, 

Their welfare pleased him, and their cares distrest : 
To them his heart, his love, his griefs were given, 
But all his serious thoughts had rest in heaven. 

As some tall cliff that lifts its awful form, 

Swells from the vale, and midway leaves the storm, 
Though round its breast the rolling clouds are spread, 
Eternal sunshine settles on its head.” — The Deserted Vi tllage. 


* “Tn May this year (1768), he lost his brother, the Rev. Henry Goldsmith 
able to obtain preferment in the church, pale De ae Tac eas 
yee. slothe curacy.of Kilkenny West, the moderate stipend of whi i 
, \ Sille« ¥ pend of which, forty pounds a r, is 
sufficiently celebrated by his brother’s lines. It has been stated that Mr. Goldsmith adden a school. "eae 
after having been held at more than one place in the vicinity, was finally fixed at Lissoy. Here his talents 
and industry gave it celebrity, and under his care the sons of many of the neighboring gentry received their 
education. A fever breaking out among the boys about 1765, they dispersed for a time, but reassembling at 
Fase os siaiima ene papers there until the time of his death, which happened, like that of his 
rother, about the forty-fifth year of hi : ami di i 
seoned anes fit os i y' is age. He was a man of an excellent heart and an amiable disposi- 
‘““ Where’er I roam, whatever realms to see, 
My heart, untravell'd, fondly turns to thee; 
Still to my brother turns with ceaseless pain, 
And drags at each remove a lengthening chain.” — The Traveller. 
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church, because he was fond of colored clothes. When he tried to practise as a doctor, 
he got by hook or by crook a black velvet suit, and looked as big and grand as he 
could, and kept his hat over a patch on the old 
coat ; in better days he bloomed out in plum-color, 
in blue silk, and in new velvet. For some of those 
splendors the heirs and assignees of Mr. Filby, the 
tailor, have never been paid to this day ; perhaps 
the kind tailor and his creditor have met and settled 
their little account in Hades.* . 
They showed until lately a window at Trinity L ; Wee Kr 
College, Dublin, on which the name of O. Gold- 
smith was engraved with a diamond. Whose dia- 
mond wasit? Not the young sizar’s, who made but 
a poor figure in that place of learning. He was 
idle, penniless, and fond of pleasure ;+ he learned 
his way early to the pawnbroker’s shop. He wrote 
ballads, they say, for the street-singers, who paid 
him a crown fora poem ; and his pleasure was to 
steal out at night and hear his verses sung. He 
was chastised by his tutor for giving a dance in his 
rooms, and took the box on the ear so much to 
heart, that he packed up his all, pawned his books 
and little property, and disappeared from college 
and family. He said he intended to go to America, 
but when his money was spent, the young prodigal 
came home ruefully, and the good folks there 
killed their calf—it was but a lean one—and wel- 
comed him back. : 
After college he hung about his mother’s house, and lived for some years the life 
of a buckeen—passed a month with this relation and that, a year with one patron, a 
great deal of time at the public-house.{ Tired of this life, it was resolved that he 
should go to London, and study at the Temple ; but he got no farther on the road to 
London and the woolsack than Dublin, where he gambled away the fifty pounds 
given to him for his outfit, and whence he returned to the indefatigable forgiveness of 
home. Then he determined to be a doctor, and Uncle Contarine helped him toa 
couple of years at Edinburgh. Then from Edinburgh he felt that he ought to hear the 
famous professors of Leyden and Paris, and wrote most amusing pompous letters to his 
uncle about the great Farheim, Du Petit, and Duhamel du Monceau, whose lectures he 
proposed to follow. If Uncle Contarine believed those letters—if Oliver’s mother be- 
lieved that story which the youth related of his going to Cork, with the purpose of em- 
barking for America, of his having paid his passage-moncy, and having sent his kit on 
board; of the anonymous captain sailing away with Oliver’s valuable luggage, ina 
nameless ship, never to return ; if Uncle Contarine and the mother at Ballymahon be- 
lieved his stories, they must have been a very simple pair ; as it was a very simple rogue 
indeed who cheated them. When the lad, after failing in his clerical examination, after 
failing in his plan for studying the law, took leave of these projects and of his parents, 
and set out for Edinburgh, he saw mother, and uncle, and lazy Ballymahon, and green 
native turf, and sparkling river for the last time. He was never to look on old Ireland 
more, and only in fancy revisit her. , 
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“‘ But me not destined such delights to share, 
My prime of life in wandering spent and care, 
Impelled, with steps unceasing, to pursue 
Some fleeting good that mocks me with the view ; 
That like the circle bounding earth and skies 
Allures from far, yet, as I follow, flies : 
My fortune leads to traverse realms alone, 
And find no spot of all the world my own.”’ 


* “When Goldsmith died, half the unpaid bill he owed to Mr. William Filby (amounting in all to 79/.) 
was for clothes supplied to this nephew Hodson.’’—ForsTER’s Goldmith, p. 520. sas 
As this nephew Hodson ended his days (see the same page) a prosperous Irish gentleman, ~ it is not 
unreasonable to wish that he had cleared off Mr, Filby’s bill. . 
. + ‘Poor fellow! He hardly knew an-ass from a mule, nor a turkey from a goose, but when he saw it 
he table.’’—CUMBERLAND’S Memotrs. ; f ; : 
as © eThese youthful follies, like the fermentation of liquors, often disturb the mind only in order to its 
future refinement : a life spent in phlegmatic apathy resembles those liquors which never ferment, and are 
tly always muddy.’’—GOLDSMITH : Memoir of Voltaire. : 
st he fiohneent said Goldsmith was a plant that flowered late. There appeared nothing remarkable 


about him when Fx was young. ’'—Bosweit. 
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I spoke in a former lecture of that high courage which enabled Fielding, in spite of 
disease, remorse, and poverty, always to retain a cheerful spirit, and to keep his manly be- 
nevolence and love of truth intact, as if these treasures had been confided to him for the 
public benefit, and he was accountable to posterity for their honorable employ ; and a 
constancy equally happy and admirable I think was shown by Goldsmith, whose sweet 
and friendly nature bloomed kindly always in the midst of a life’s storm, and rain, and 
bitter weather.* The poor fellow was never so friendless but he could befriend some 
one ; never so pinched and wretched but he could give of his crust and speak his word 
of compassion. If he had but his flute left, he could give that, and make the children 
happy in the dreary London court. He could give the coals in that queer coal-scuttle 
we read of to his poor neighbor ; he could give away his blankets in college to the poor 
widow, and warm himself as he best might in the feathers ; he could pawn his coat to 
save his landlord from jail ; when he was a school-usher he spent his earnings in treats 
for the boys, and the good-natured schoolmaster’s wife said justly that she ought to 
keep Mr. Goldsmith’s money as well as the young gentlemen’s. When he met his 
pupils in later life, nothing would satisfy the doctor but he must treat them still. 
‘“Have you seen the print of me after Sir Joshua Reynolds?’ he asked of one of his 
old pupils. ‘* Not seen it? not bought it? Sure, Jack, if your picture had been pub- 
lished, I’d not have been without it half an hour.’’ His purse and his heart were every- 
body’s, and his friends’ as much as his own. When he was at the height of his reputa- 
tion, and the Earl of Northumberland, going as lord lieutenant to ireland, asked if 
he could be of any service to Doctor Goldsmith, Goldsmith recommended his brother, 
and not himself, to the great man. ‘‘ My patrons,’’ he gallantly said, ‘‘ are the book- 
sellers, and I want no others.’’t Hard patrons they were, and hard work he did; but 
he did not complain much; if in his early writings some bitter words escaped him, 
some allusions to neglect and poverty, he withdrew these expressions when his works 
were republished, and better days seemed to open for him ; and he did not care to 
complain that printer or publisher had overlooked his merit, or left him poor. The 
court face was turned from honest Oliver, the court patronized Beattie ; the fashion did 
not shine on him—fashion adored Sterne.{ Fashion pronounced Kelly to be the great 
writer of comedy of his day. .A little—not ill-humor, but plaintiveness—a little be- 
trayal of wounded pride which he showed render him not the less amiable. The author 
of the ‘* Vicar of Wakefield ’’ had a right to protest when Newberry kept back the ms. 
for two years ; had a right to bea little peevish with Sterne ; a little angry when Col- 
man’s actors declined their parts in his delightful comedy, when the manager refused 
to have a scene painted for it, and pronounced its damnation before hearing. He had 
not the great public with him ; but he had the noble Johnson, and the admirable Rey- 


* “ An ‘inspired idiot,’ Goldsmith, hangs strangely about him [Johnson]. . . . Yet, on the whole, 
there is no evil in the ‘ gooseberry-fool,’ but rather. much good ; of a finer, if of a weaker sort than John- 
son’s ; and all the more genuine that he himself could never become conscious of it—though unhappily never 
cease attempting to become so : the author of the genuine ‘ Vicar of Wakefield,’ nill he will he, must needs fly 
toward such a mass of genuine manhood.’’—CarLyLe’s Essays (2d ed.), vol. iv. p. gt. 

+ “‘ At present, the few poets of England no longer depend on the great for subsistence ; they have now 
no other patrons but the public, and the public, collectively considered, is agood anda generous master. It 
is indeed too frequently mistaken as to the merits of every candidate for favor ; but to make amends it is 
never mistaken long. A performance indeed may be forced for a time into reputation, but, destitute of real 
merit, it soon sinks ; time, the touchstone of what is truly valuable, will soon discover the fraud, and an 


author should never arrogate to himself any share of success till his works have been read at least ten years _ 


with satisfaction. 

; “A man of letters at present, whose works are valuable, is perfectly sensible of their value. Every 
polite member of the community, by buying what he writes, contributes to reward him. The ridicule, there- 
fore, of living ina garret might have been wit in the last age, but continues such no longer. because no 
ness true. A writer of = merit now may easily be rich, if his heart be set only on fortune: and for those 
who have no merit, it is but fit that such should remain in merited obscurit .’—GOLDSMITH ; Citi 
ee teh y H. Citizen of the 

¢ Goldsmith attacked Sterne obviously enough censuring his indecency, and slighting his wi idi 
f ‘ t , is wit - 
culing his manner, in the 53d letter in the ‘‘ Citizen of the World.” = 2 ae 
As in common conversation,’’ says he, ‘‘ the best way to make the audience laugh is by first laughing 
yourself ; So in writing, the properest manner is to show an attempt at humor, which will pass upon most for 
humor in reality. To effect this, readers must be treated with the most perfect familiarity ; in one page the 
author is to make them a low bow, and in the next to pull them by the nose ; he must talk in riddles and 
then send them to bed in order to dream for the solution,”’ etc. . 
Sterne’s humorous of on the subject of the gravest part of the char. i i 
ges, then, as now, made against hi 
may perhaps pe rote here, rom the excellent, the respectable Sir Walter Scott : j : sid 
~ Soon after * Tristram’ had appeared, Sterne asked a‘ Yorkshire lad of fortune and iti { 
irae ‘ a ; condition wh 
‘she had read his book. ‘I have not, Mr, Sterne,’ was the answer : ‘and . be plain with I a eet 
eee ned pene: ' en ; 2s P ith you, I am informed 
itis not proper for female perusal.’ “My dear good lady,’ replied the author, ‘do not be gulled by such 
ages ; abe nea RW Rr young heir there’ (pointing ‘oa child of three years o!d, who was rolling ‘on the 
carpet in his white tunic): e shows at times a fe) is it i i ; ; 
ceed. 2 good deal that is usually concealed, but it is all in Rerfect 
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eae ee the great Gibbon, and the great Burke, and the great Fox—friends and ad- 
vate illustrious indeed, as ici as those wh, fifty years before, sat round Pope’s 

Nobody knows, and I dare say Goldsmith’s buoyant temper kept no account of all 
the pains which he endured during the early period of his literary career. Should any 
man of letters in our day have to bear up against such, heaven grant he may come out 
of the period of misfortune with such a pure kind heart as that which Goldsmith obsti- 
nately bore in his breast. The insults to which he had to submit are shocking to read 
of—slander, contumely, vulgar satire, brutal malignity perverting his commonest mo- 
tives and actions ;_he had his share of thesé, and one’s anger is roused at reading of 
them, as it is at seeing a woman insulted or a child assaulted, at the notion that a crea- 
ture so very gentle and weak, and full of love, should have had to suffer so, And he 
had worse than insult to undergo—to own to fault and deprecate the anger of ruffians. 
There is a letter of his extant to one Griffiths, a bookseller, in which poor Goldsmith is 
forced to confess that certain books sent by Griffiths are in the hands of a friend from 


whom Goldsmith had been forced to borrow money. ‘‘ He was wild, sir,’’ Johnson 
said, speaking of Goldsmith to Boswell, with his great, wise benevolence and noble 
mercifulness of heart-—‘‘ Dr. Goldsmith was wild, sir; but he is.so no more.”’ Ah! if 


we pity the good and weak man who suffers undeservedly, let us deal very gently with 
him from whom misery extorts not only tears, but shame; let us think humbly and 
charitably of the human nature that suffers so sadly and falls so low. Whose turn may 
it be to-morrow ? What weak heart, confident before trial, may not succumb under 
temptation invincible? Cover the good man who has been vanquished—cover his face 
and pass on. 

For the last half-dozen years of his life, Goldsmith was far removed from the press- 
ure of any ignoble necessity ; and in the receipt, indeed, of a pretty large income 
from the booksellers his patrons. Had he lived but a few years more, his public fame 
would have been as great as his private reputation, and he might have enjoyed alive a 
part of that esteem which his country has ever since paid to the vivid and versatile 
genius who has touched on almost every subject of literature, and touched nothing 
that he did not adorn. Except in rare instances a man is known in our profession, and 
esteemed as a skilful workman, years before the lucky hit which trebles his usual gains, 
and stamps him a popular author. In the strength of his age, and the dawn of his rep- 
utation, having for backers and friends the most illustrious literary men of his time,* 
fame and prosperity might have been in store for Goldsmith, had fate so willed it ; and, 
at forty-six, had not sudden disease carried him off. I say prosperity rather than com- 
petence, for it is probable that no sum could have put order into his affairs or sufficed 
for his irreclaimable habits of dissipation. It must be remembered that he owed £2000 
when he died. ‘‘ Was ever poet,’’ Johnson asked, “‘ so trusted before ?’’ As has been 
the case with many another good fellow of his nation, his life was tracked and his sub- 
stance wasted by crowds of hungry beggars and lazy dependants. If they came at a 
lucky time (and be sure they knew his affairs better than he did himself, and watched his 
pay-day), he gave them of his money ; if they begged on empty-purse days he gave 
them his promissory bills ; or he treated them to a tavern where he had credit ; or he 
obliged them with an order upon honest Mr. Filby for coats, for which he paid as long 
as he could earn, and until the shears of Filby-were to cut for him no more. Stagger- 
ing under a ioad of debt and labor, tracked by bailiffs and reproachful creditors, run- 
ning from a hundred poor dependants, whose appealing looks were perhaps the hardest 
of all pains for him to bear, devising fevered plans for the morrow, new histories, new 
comedies, all sorts of new literary schemes, flying from all these into seclusion, and out 
of seclusion into pleasure—at last, at five-and-forty, death seized him and closed his 
career.+ I have been many a time in the chambers in the Temple which were his, and 


* “ Goldsmith told us that he was now busy in writing a Natural History ; and that he might have full 
leisure for it, he had taken lodgings at a farmer’s house, near to the six-mile stone in the Edgware Road, and 
had carried down his books in two returned postchaises. He said he believed the farmer’s famiiy thought 
him an odd character, similar to that in which the Spectator appeared to his landlady and her children , he 
was The Gentleman. Mr. Mickle, the translator of the ‘ Lusiad,’ and I, went to visit him at this place a few 
days afterward. He was not at home ; put having a curiosity to see his apartment, we went in, and found 
curious scraps of descriptions of animals scrawled upon the wall with a black lead pencil.’’— BoswELL. 

+ ‘* When Goldsmith was dying, Dr. Turton said to him, ‘ Your pulse is in greater disorder than it should 
be from the degree of fever which you have ; is your mind at ease?’ Goldsmith answered it was not.’’—Dr. 
Jounson (i7 Boswelt). 4 

‘Chambers, you find, is gone far, and poor Goldsmith is gone much further. He died of a fever, ex- 
asperated, as I believe, by the fear of distress. He had raised money and squandered it, by every artifice of 
acquisition and folly of expense. But let not his failings be remembered ; he was a very great man.’’—Dr. 


JOHNSON to Boswell, July 5, 1774. 
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passed up the staircase which Johnson and Burke and Reynolds trod to see their 
friend, their poet, their kind Goldsmith—the stair on which the pour women sat weep- 
ing bitterly when they heard that the greatest and most generous of all men was dead 
within the black oak door.* Ah, it was a different lot from that for which the poor fel- 


low sighed, when he wrote with heart yearning for home those most charming of all - 


fond verses, in which he fancies he revisits Auburn ; 


‘Here, as I take my solitary rounds, 
Amidst thy tangling walks and ruined grounds, 
And, many a year elapsed, returned to view 
Where once the cottage stood, the hawthorn grew, 
Remembrance wakes, with all her busy train, 
Swells at my breast, and turns the past to pain. 


In all my wanderings round this world of care, 
In all my griefs—and God has given my share— 
I still had hopes my latest hours to crown, 
Amidst these humble bowers to lay me down ; 
To husband out life’s taper at the close, 

And keep the flame from wasting by repose ; 

I still had hopes—for pride attends us still— 
Amidst the swains to show my book-learned skill, 
Around my fire an evening group to draw, 

And tell of all I felt and all I saw ; 

And, as a hare, whom hounds and horns pursue, 
Pants to the place from whence at first he flew— 
I still had hopes—my long vexations past, 

Here to return, and die at home at last. 


O blest retirement, friend to life’s decline ! 
Retreats from care that never must be mine— 
How blest is he who crowns, in shades like these, 
A vouth of labor with an age of ease ; 

Who quits a world where strong temptations try, 
And, since ’tis hard to combat, learns to fly ! 
For him no wretches born to work and weep 
Explore the mine or tempt the dangerous deep ; 
No surly porter stands in guilty state 

To spurn imploring famine from the gate : 

But on he moves to meet his latter end, 

Angels around befriending virtue’s friend ; 
Sinks to the grave with unperceived decay, 
While resignation gently slopes the way ; 

And all his prospects brightening to the last, 

His heaven commences ere the world be past.”’ 


In these verses, I need not say with what melody, with what touching truth, with 
what exquisite beauty of comparison—as indeed in hundreds more pages of the writ- 
ings of this honest soul—the whole character of the man is told—his humble confes- 
sion of faults and weakness ; his pleasant little vanity, and desire that his village 
should admire him ; his simple scheme of good in which everybody was to be happy— 
no beggar was to be refused his dinner—nobody in fact was to work much, and he to 
be the harmless chief of the Utopia, and the monarch of the Irish Yvetot. He would 
have told again, and without fear of their failing, those famous jokes} which had hung 


* “When Burke was told [of Goldsmith’s death] he burst into tears. Reynolds was in his painting- 
room when the messenger went to him ; but at once he laid his pencil aside, which in times of great family 
distress he had not been known to do, left his painting-room, and did not re-enter it thatdavy. . . . 

““ The staircase of Brick Court is said to have been filled with mourners, the reverse of domestic ; women 
without a home, without domesticity of any kind, with no friend but him they had come to weep for ; out- 
casts of that great, solitary, wicked city, to whom he had never forgotten to be kind and charitable. And he 
had domestic mourners too, His coffin was reopened at the request of Miss Horneck and her sister (such 
was the regard he was known to have for them !) that a lock might be cut from his hair. It was in Mrs. 
Gwyn’s possession when she died, after nearly seventy years.’,"—Forster's Goldsmith. an 

Here Goldsmith’s incessant desire of being conspicuous in company was the occasion of his sometimes 
appearing to such disadvantage, as one should hardly have supposed possible in a man of his genius. When 
his literary reputation had risen deservedly high, and his society was much courted, he became very jealous 
of the extraordinary attention which was everywhere paid to Johnson. One evening, in a circle of wits, he 
found fault with me for talking of Johnson as entitled to the honor of unquestionable superiority. ‘ Sir,’ 
said he, * you are for making a monarchy of what should be a republic.’ 5 jboss 

“ He was still more mortified, when, talking in a company with fluent vivacity, and, as he flattered him- 
self, to the admiration of all present, a German who sat next him, and perceived Johnson rolling himself as 
if about to speak, suddenly stopped him, saying, ‘ Stay, stay—Toctor Shonson is going to zay zomething.’ 
This was no doubt very provoking, especially to one so irritable as Goldsmith, who frequently mentioned it 
with strong expressions of indignation. oe 


““It may also be observed that Goldsmith was sometimes content to be treated with an easy familiarity, 
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fire in London; he would have talked of his great friends of the club—of my Lord 
Ciare and mv lord bishop, my Lord Nugent—sure he knew them intimately, and was 
hand and glove with some of the best men in town—and he would have spoken of 
Johnson and of Burke, and of Sir Joshua who had-painted him—and he would have told 
wonderful sly stories of Ranelagh and the Pantheon, and the masquerades at Madame 
Cornelis’s ; and he would have toasted, with a sigh, the Jessamy Bride—the lovely 
Mary Horneck. 

The figure of that charming young lady forms one of the prettiest recollections of 
Goldsmith’s life. She and her beautiful sister, who married Bunbury, the graceful and 
humorous amateur artist of those days, when Gilray had but just begun to try his 
powers, were among the kindest and dearest of Goldsmith’s many friends, cheered and 
pitied him, travelled abroad with him, made him welcome at their home, and gave him 
many a pleasant holiday. He bought his finest clothes to figure at their country house 
at Barton—he wrote them droll verses. They loved him, laughed at him, played him 
tricks and made him happy. He asked for a loan from Garrick, and Garrick kindly 
supplied him, to enable him to go to Barton ; but there were to be no more holidays 
and only one brief struggle more for poor Goldsmith. A lock of his hair was taken 
from the coffin and given to the Jessamy Bride. She lived quite into our time. Haz- 
litt saw her an old lady, but beautiful still, in Northcote’s painting-room, who told the 
eager critic how proud she always was that Goldsmith had admired her. The younger 
Colman has left a touching reminiscence of him (vol. i. 63, 64) : 

‘‘T was only five years old,’’ he says, ‘‘ when Goldsmith took me on his knee one 
evening while he was drinking coffee with my father, and began to play with me, which 
amiable act I returned, with the ingratitude of a peevish brat, by giving him a very 
smart slap on the face ; it must have been a tingler, for it left the marks of my spiteful 
paw on his cheek. This infantile outrage was followed by summary justice, and I was 
locked up by my indignant father in an adjoining room to undergo solitary imprison- 
ment in the dark. Here I began to howl and scream most abominably, which was no 
bad step toward my liberation, since those who were not inclined to pity me might be 
likely to set me free for the purpose of abating a nuisance. 

** At length a generous friend appeared to extricate me from jeopardy, and that 
generous friend was no other than the man I had so wantonly molested by assault and 
battery—it was the tender-hearted doctor himself, with a lighted candle in his hand 
and a smile upon his countenance, which was still partially red from the effects of my 
petulance. I sulked and sobbed as he fondled and soothed, till 1 began to brighten. 
Goldsmith seized the propitious moment of returning good-humor, when he put down 
the candle and began to conjure. He placed three hats which happened to be in the 
room, and a shilling under each. The shillings, he told me, were England, France, 
and Spain. ‘Hey presto cockalorum !’ cried the doctor, and lo, on uncovering the 
shillings, which had been dispersed each beneath a separate hat, they were all found 
congregated under one. I was no politician at five years old, and therefore might not 
have wondered at the sudden revolution which brought England, France, and Spain 
all under one crown; but as also I was no conjuror, it amazed me beyond measure. 
: From that time, whenever the doctor came to visit my father, ‘IT plucked his 
gown to share the good man’s smile’ ; a game at romps constantly ensued, and we were 


but upon occasions would be consequential and importance. An instance of this occurred in a small particular. 
Johnson had a way of contracting the names of his friends, as Beauclerk, Beau ; Boswell, Bozzy. are | 
remember one day, when Tom Davies was telling that Dr. Johnson said, ‘ We are all in labor for a name to 
Goldy’s play,’ Goldsmith seemed displeased that such a liberty should be taken with his name, and said, “I 
have often desired him not to call me Go/dy.’”’ 

This is one of several of Boswell’s depreciatory mentions of Goldsmith—which may well irritate biogra- 
phers and admirers—and also those who take that more kindly and more profound view of Boswell’s own 
character, which was opened up by Mr. Carlyle’s famous article on his book. No wonder that Mr. Irving 
calls Boswell ‘‘an incarnation of toadyism.’’ And the worst of it is, that Johnson himself has suffered from 
this habit of the Laird of Auchinleck’s. People are apt to forget under what Boswellian stimulus the great 
doctor uttered many hasty things : things no more indicative of the nature of the depths of his character than 
the phosphoric gleaming of the sea, when struck at night, is indicative of radical corruption of nature! In 
truth, it is clear enough on the whole that both Johnson and Goldsmith appreciated each other, and that they 

* mutually knew it. . They were, as it were, tripped up and flung against each other, occasionally, by the blun- 
dering and silly gambolling of people in company. ; : . 

Something must be allowed for Boswell’s “* rivalry for Johnson’s good graces"’ with Oliver (as Sir Walter 
Scott has remarked), for Oliver was intimate with the doctor before his biographer was—and, as we all re- 
member, marched off with him to “‘ take tea with Mrs. Williams’’ before Boswell had advanced to that honor- 
able degree of intimacy. But, in truth, Boswell—though he perhaps showed more talent in his delineation 
of the doctor than is generally ascribed to him—had not faculty to take a fair view of ¢wo great men at a time. 
Besides, as Mr. Forster justly remarks, ‘‘ he was impatient of Goldsmith from the first hour of their acquaint- 
ance.’’—Life and Adventures, Pp. 292. 
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virtues and foibles, his 
genius and absurdities, his 
knowledge of nature and 
ignorance of the world, his 
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of the good fortune which has brought me so many friends, TI was at issue with some of 


my literary brethren upon:a point-swhich they. held from tradition I think rather than 
experience—that our profession was neglected in this country ; and that mén of letters 
were ill-received and held in slight esteem. | It would hardly be’¢ratefal! 6f'me now to 
alter my old opinion that we do meet with good-will and kindness, with générous*help- 
ing hands in the time of our necessity, with cordial and friendly recognition. What 
claim had any one of these of whom I have been speaking, but genius? What return 
of gratitude, fame, affection, did it not bring tovall ? 
What punishment befell those who were unfortunate amon 
which follows reckless habits and careless lives ? 
the dullest prodigal that ever ran in debt. He must pay the tailor if he wears the 
coat; his children must go in rags if he spends his money at the tavern: he can’t 
come to London and be made lord chancellor if he stops on the road and gambles 
away his last shilling at Dublin. And he must pay the social penalty of these follies. 
too, and expect that the world will shun the man of bad habits, that women will avoid 
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the man of loose life, that prudent folks will close their doors as a precaution, and be- 
fore a demand should be made on their pockets by the needy prodigal. With what 
difficulty had any one of these men to contend, save that eternal and mechanical one 
of want of means and lack of capital, and of which thousands of young lawyers, young 
doctors, young soldiers, and sailors, of inventors, manufacturers, shopkeepers, have to 
complain? Hearts as brave and resolute as ever beat in the breast of any wit or poet, 
sicken and break daily in the vain endeavor and unavailing struggle against Jife’s diffi- 
culty. Don’t we see daily ruined inventors, gray-haired midshipmen, balked heroes, 
blighted curates, barristers pining a hungry life out in chambers, the attorneys never 
mounting to their garrets while scores of them are rapping at the door of the success- 
ful quack below? If these suffer, who is the author, that he should be exempt? Let 
us bear our ills with the same constancy with which others endure them, accept our 
manly part in life, hold our own,-and ask no more. I can conceive of no kings or laws 
causing or curing Goldsmith’s improvidence, or Fielding’s fatal love of pleasure, or 
Dick Steele’s mania for running races with the constable. You never can outrun that 
sure-footed officer—not by any swiftness or by dodges devised by any genius, however 
great, and he carries off the Tatler to the sponging-houses, or taps the citizen of the 
world on the shoulder as he would any other mortal. 

Does society look down on aman because he is an author? I suppose if people 
want a buffoon they tolerate him only in so far as he is amusing ; it can hardly be ex- 
pected that they should respect him as an equal. Is there to be a guard of honor pro- 
vided for the author of the last new novel or poem? how long is he to reign and keep 
other potentates out of possession? He retires, grumbles, and prints a lamentation that 
literature is despised. If Captain A. is left out of Lady B.’s parties, he does not state 
that the army is despised ; if Lord C. no longer asks Counsellor D. to dinner, Coun- 
sellor D. does not announce that the bar is insulted. He is not fair to society if,he 
enters it with this suspicion hankering about him ; if he is doubtful about his recep- 
tion, how hold up his head honestly, and look frankly in the face that world about 
which he is full of suspicion? Is he place-hunting, and thinking in his mind that he 
ought to be made an ambassador like Prior, or a secretary of state, like Addison ? his 
pretence of equality falls to the ground at once ; he is scheming for a patron, not shak- 
ing the hand of a friend, when he meets the world. Treat such a man as he deserves ; 
laugh at his buffoonery, and give him a dinner and a Jon jour; laugh at his self-suf- 
ficiency and absurd assumptions of superiority, and his equally ludicrous airs of mar- 
tyrdom ; laugh at his flattery and his scheming, and buy it if it’s worth the having. 
Let the wag have his dinner and the hireling his pay, if you want him, and make a pro- 
found bow to the grand homme incompris, and the boisterous martyr, and show him the 
door. The great world, the great aggregate experience, has its;good sense, as it has 
its good humor. It detects a pretender, as it trusts a loyal heart. It is kind in the 
main ; how should it be otherwise than kind, when it is so wise and clear-headed? To 
any literary man who says, “‘ It despises my profession,”’ I say, with all my might—no, 
no, no. It may pass over your individual case—how many a brave fellow has failed 
in the race and perished unknown in the struggle !—but it treats you as you merit in 
the main. If you serve it, it is not unthankful ; if you please it, it is pleased ; if you 
cringe to it, it detects you, and scorns you if you are mean ; it returns your cheerful- 
ness with its good humor; it deals not ungenerously with your weaknesses ; it recog- 


 nizes most kindly your merits ; it gives you a fair place and fair play. To any one of 


those men of whom we have spoken was it in the main ungrateful? A king might re- 
fuse Goldsmith a pension, as a publisher might keep his masterpiece and the delight of 
all the world in his desk for two years; but it was mistake, and not ill-will. Noble 


and illustrious names of Swift, and Pope, and Addison! dear and honored memories 


of Goldsmith and Fielding ! kind friends, teachers, benefactors ! who shall say that our 
country, which continues to bring you such an unceasing tribute of applause, admira- 
tion, love, sympathy, does not do honor to the literary calling in the honor which it be: 


stows upon you / 


THE END. 
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BY G. FITZ-BOODLE. 


THE RAVENSWING. 


CHAPTER I. 


WHICH IS ENTIRELY INTRODUCTORY—CONTAINS AN ACCOUNT OF MISS CRUMP, HER 
SUITORS, AND HER FAMILY CIRCLE. 


N a certain quiet and sequestered nook of the retired 
village of London—perhaps in the neighborhood of 
Berkeley Square, or at any rate somewhere near Bur- 
lington Gardens—there was once a house of enter- 
tainment called the ‘‘ Bootjack Hotel.’’. Mr. Crump, 
the landlord, had, in the outset of life, performed the 
duties of boots in some inn even more frequented 
than his own, and, far from being ashamed of his 
origin, as many persons are in the days of their - 
perity, had thus solemnly recorded it over t eh 
able gate of his hotel. a) 
Crump married Miss Budge, so well known to the 
admirers of the festive dance on the other side of the 
water as Miss Delancy ; and they had one daughter, 
named Morgiana, after that celebrated part in the 
Forty Thieves, which Miss Budge performed with un- 
bounded applause both at the ‘‘ Sutrey’’ and ‘‘ The 
Wells.’”’ Mrs. Crump sat in a little bar, profusely 
ornamented with pictures of the dancers of all ages, 
from Hillisberg, Rose, Parisot, who plied the light fantastic toe in 1805, down to the 
sylphides of our day. There was in the collection a charming portrait of herself, done 
by De Wilde; she was in the dress of Morgiana, and in the act of pouring, to very 
slow .music, a quantity of boiling oil into one of the forty jars. In this sanctuary she 
sat, with black eyes, black hair, a purple face and a turban, and morning, noon, or 
night, as you went into the parlor of the hotel, there was Mrs. Crump taking tea (with 
a little something in it), looking at the fashions, ot reading Cumberland’s “ Britiz« 
Theatre.’’ The Sunday Times was her paper, for she voted the Déspatch, that journal 
which is taken in by most ladies of her profession, to be vulgar and radical, and love. 
“the theatrical gossip in which the other mentioned journal abounds. 

The fact is, that the ‘‘ Royal Bootjacx,”’ though a humble, was a very gentees 
house ; and avery little persuasion would induce Mr. Crump, as he looked at his ow 
door in the sun, to tell you that he had himself once drawn off with that very bootjack 
the top boots of his royal highness the Prince of Wales and the first gentleman in 
Europe. While, then, the houses of entertainment in the neighborhood were loua ... 
2 ete liberal politics, the ‘‘ Bootjack ”’ stuck to the good old conservative line, 
and was only frequented by such persons as were of that way of thinking. There were 

two parlors, much accustomed, one for the gentlemen of the shoulder-knot, who came 


from the houses of their employers hard by ; another for some ‘‘ gents who used the 


- 
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’ouse,’’ as Mrs. Crump would say (heaven bless her ') in her simple Cockniac dialect, 
and who formed a little club there. P 

I forgot to say that while Mrs. C. was sipping her eternal tea, or washing up her 
endless blue china, you might often hear Miss Morgiana employed at the little red-silk 
cottage piano, singing, ‘‘ Come where the haspens quiver,’’ or “* Bonny lad, march over 
hill and furrow,” or ‘‘ My art and lute,’’ or any other popular piece of the day. And 
the dear girl sung with very considerable skill too, for she had a fine loud voice, which 
if not always in tune, made up for that defect by its great energy and activity ; and 
Morgiana was not content with singing the mere tune, but gave every one of the rou- 
lades, flourishes, and ornaments as she heard them at the theatres by Mrs. Humby, 
Mrs. Waylett, or Madame Vestris. The girl had a fine black eye like her mamma, a 
grand enthusiasm for the stage, as every actor’s child will have, and, if the truth must 
be known, had appeared many and many a time at the theatre in Catherine Street, in 
minor parts first, and then in Little Pickle, in Desdemona, in Rosina, and in Miss 
Foote’s part where she used to dance ; I have not’the name to my hand, but think it is 
Davidson. Fourtimes in the week, at least, her mother and she used to sail off at night 
to some place of public amusement, for Mrs. Crump had a mysterious acquaintance with 
all sorts of theatrical personages ; ‘and the gates of her old haunt ‘* The Wells,’’ of the 
‘“ Cobourg "’ (by the kind permission of Mrs. Davidge), nay, of the “‘ Lane’”’ and the 
‘Market ’’ themselves, flew open before her ‘‘ Open sesame,’’ as the robbers’ door did 
to her colleague, Ali Baba (Hornbuckle), in the operatic piece in which she was so fa- 
mous. 

“Beer was Mr. Crump’s beverage, diversified by a little gin, in the evenings ; and 
little need be said of this gentleman except that he discharged his duties honorably, 
and filled the president’s chair at the club as completely as. it could possibly be filled ; 
for he could not even sit in it in his great-coat, so accurately was the seat adapted to 
him. His wife and daughter, perhaps, thought somewhat slightingly of him, for he ~ 
had'no literary tastes, and had never been at a theatre since he took his bride fron one. 
He was valet to Lord Slapper at the time, and certain it is that his lordship set him up 
in the “ Bootjack,’” and that stories Aad been told. But what are such to you or me? 
Let by-gones'be by-gones ; Mrs. Crump was quite'as honest as her neighbors, and. miss 
had ‘£500 to be paid down’on the day of her wedding. © 4" es 

- Those who know the habits of the British tradesman are aware that he has grega- 
rious propensities like any lord in the land’; that he loves a joke, that he is not averse 
to a glass ; that after the day’s toil he is happy to consort with men of his degree ; and 
that as society is not so far advanced among us’as to allow him to enjoy the comforts of 
splendid club-houses, which are open to many’ persons with not /a'tenth part of his 
pecuniary means, he meets his friends in the cosey tavern’ parlor; ‘where a neat Sanded 
floor, a large Windsor chair, and a glass of hot something and water; make him as 
happy as any of the clubmen in their magnificent’ saloons. d @tos/ ats todo wines 
_ At the ““ Bootjack ’’ was, as we have'said, a very genteel and select-society; called 
the ‘’ Kidney Club,”’ from the fact that on Saturday evenings a little graceful supper of 
broiled kidneys was usuaily discussed by the members of the club. Teteily ealethietr 
grand ‘night ; not but that they met on all other nights in the week when inclined for 
festivity ; and indeed some of them could not come on Saturdays in the Summer, hav- 
ing elegant villas in the suburbs, where they passed the six-and-thirty hours of recrea- 
tion that are happily to be found at the end of every week. WOITHUS IE 
Pe Dene was Mr. Balls, the great grocer of South! Audley Street, a warm man, who, they 
say, had his £20,000 ; Jack Snaffle, of the mews hard by, a‘capital ‘fellow for asong ; 
‘Clinker, the ironmonger: all married gentlemen, and’ in the best line of bt siness’; } 
Tressle, the undertaker, etc. ‘No liveries were admitted intothe room, as may be imag- 
ined, but one or two select butlers and major-domos joined the circle ; for the persons 
composing it knew very well how important it was to’ be on good terms with these gen- 
tlemen ; and many a time my lord’s account would ‘never have been paid, and my 
lady's large order never have been given, but for the conversation which took place at 
the ‘‘ Bootjack,’’ and the friendly intercourse’ subsisting between all the members ot 
the society. } sly resid on ioAlsW Hiewobh at tw 

___ The tiptop men of the society were two bachelors, and two as fashionable tradcs- 
men as any in the town : Mr. Woolsey, from Stultz’s, of the famous house of Linsey, 
Woolsey, and Co., of Conduit Street, tailors + and Mr_ Eglantine, the celebrated perru- 
quier and’ perfumer of Bond Street, whose soaps, razors, and patent ventilating scalps 
are known throughout Europe. Linsey, the senior partner of the tailors” firm, had his 


ee se 


handsome ‘mansion in Regent’s Park, drove’ his ‘buggy, and did little more't lend 
his name to the house. Woolsey lived in it, was the working man of the firm, 
was said that his cut was as magnificent as that of any man ‘in the profession, .W 
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and Eglantine were rivals in many ways—rivals in fashion, rivals in; wit, and above all, 
rivals for the hand of an amiable young lady whom we. have already mentioned, the 
dark-eyed songstress: Morgiana Crump, They were both desperately in, love, with her, 
that was the truth ; and each; in the absence of the other, abused his rival heartily, Of 
the hair-dresser Woolsey said, that as for. Eglantine being his,real name, it was all his 
(Mr. Woolsey’s) eye; that he was in the:hands of the Jews, and his stock and grand 
shop eaten up by usury. And with regard to Woolsey, Eglantine remarked, that, his 
pretence of being descended from. the, cardinal was all. nonsense ; that he was a part- 
ner, certainly, in the firm, but had only a sixteenth share ; and that the firm could 
never get their moneys in, and had an immense number of bad debts in their books. 
As is usual, there was a great deal of truth and a great deal of malice in these tales ; 
however, the gentlemen were, take them. all in all, in avery fashionable way of business, 
and had their claims to Miss Morgiana’s hand backed by the parents. Mr. Crump was 
a partisan of the tailor; while Mrs. C, was a strong advocate for the claims of the, en- 
ticing perfumer. rt 

. Now, it was a curious fact, that these two gentlemen were each in need of the 
other’s services—Woolsey being afflicted with premature baldness, or some other ne- 
cessity for a wig still more fatal—Eglantine being a very fat man, who required much 
art to make his figure at all decent. He wore.a brown frock-coat and frogs, and at- 
tempted by all sorts of contrivances to hide his obesity ; but Woolsey’s remark, that, 
dress as he would, he would always look like a snob, and that there was only one man 
in England who could make a gentleman of him,.went, to the perfumer’s soul ;, and if 
there was one thing on-earth he longed for. (not including the,hand of Miss Crump), it 
was to have a coat from Linsey’s, in which costume.he was sure that Morgiana would 
not resist him. BI m 

If Eglantine was uneasy about the coat, on the other; hand he attacked, Woolsey 
atrociously on ‘the score of his wig ; for though the latter went. to the best.makers, he 
never could get.a peruke to sit naturally upon him ; and the unhappy epithet of Mr. 
Wiggins, applied to him, on one occasion by \the barber, stuck to, him ever after in the 
club,and made him writhe when it was uttered. Each: man would have quitted the 
‘‘ Kidneys ”’ in disgust long since, but for the other—for each had an_attraction in the 
place, and dared not leave the field.in possession of his rival, 

To do Miss Morgiana justice, it must be said, that she did not encourage one more 
than another; but,as, far as accepting eau-de-Cologne and hair-combs, from the per- 
fumer—some opera tickets, a treat to Greenwich, and a piece of real Genoa velvet fora 
bonnet (it had originally been intended fora waistcoat), from, the admiring tailor, she 
had been equally kind to,each, and in return had made each,a,present of a lock of, her 
beautiful glossy hair. It.was all she had to give, poor girl! and what could she do but 
gratify her admirers by this cheap and artless testimony of her regard? , A pretty scene 
and-quarrel took place between the rivals on the day when. they discovered that each 
was in possession of one of Morgiana’s ringlets... . Ad tioxt . ard 

_ Such, then, were the owners and inmates of the little *‘ Bootjack,’’ from whom and 
which, as this chapter is’ exceedingly discursive and. descriptive, we must separate, the 
reader for a while, and carry him—it is only into. Bond Street, so no.gentleman need be 
afraid-ecarry him into Bond Street, where some other personages are awaiting his. con- 
sideration. Mss! x brudtad a? vliq e taneenot 

Not far from Mr. Eglantine’s shop in Bond Street, stand, as. is very, well known, the 
Windsor Chambers. The West Diddlesex Association (Western Branch), the British 
and Foreign Soap Company, the celebrated attorneys Kite and Levison, have their re- 
spective offices here ; and as the names of. the, other inhabitants of the chambers are not 
only painted on the walls, but also. registered in Mrs. Boyle's. ‘Court Guide,’”’ it is 
quite unnecessary that they, should be repeated here.. Among them, on the entresol 
(between the splendid saloons of ‘the soap, company, on the first floor, with their statue 
of Britannia presenting a packet of the soap to, Europe, Asia, Africa, and America, and 
the West Diddlesex. Western Branch,.on the basement)——liyes.a gentleman by the name 
of Mr. Howard Walker. The brass plate on the door of that gentleman’s chambers had 
the word ‘‘ Agency”’ inscribed. beneath his name 5 and. we are therefore at liberty to 
imagine that he followed.that mysterious. occupation, Invperson Mr, Walker was very 
genteel ; he had large. whiskers, dark, eyes, (with .a-slight cast 1n- them), a,cane, andja 
velvet waistcoat. He was,a member ofa club ; had, an )admission to the opera,.and 
knew every face behind: the scenes ; and, was in the habit_of using, a number, of French 
phrases in his conversation, having picked. up, a,smattering of that Janguage during a 
residence “on the:-Continent,”’; /in fact, he had found it very, convenient at,various 


», 


‘of his life to dwell in) the city of Boulogne, where he acquired a knowledge of 
ng, écar/é, and billiards, which was afterward of great service to him. He knew 
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all the best tables in town, and the marker at Hunt’s could only give him ten. He had 
some fashionable acquaintances too, and you might see him walking arm-in-arm with 
such gentlemen as my Lord Vauxhall, the Marquis of Billingsgate, or Captain Buff ; 
and at the same time nodding to young Moses, the dandy bailiff ; or Loder, the gam- = 
bling-house keeper ; or Aminadab, the cigar-seller in the Quadrant. Sometimes he wore 
a pair of moustaches, and was called Captain Walker ; grounding his claim to that title 
upon the fact of having once held a commission in the service of her majesty the Queen 
of ‘Portugal. It scarcely need be said that he had been through the insolvent court 
many times. But to those who did not know his history intimately there was some diffi. 
culty in identifying him with the individual who had so taken the benefit of the law, inas- 
much as in his schedule his name appeared as Hooker Walker, wine-merchant, com- 
mi§sion-agent, music-seller, or what not. The fact is, that though he preferred to call 
himself Howard, Hooker was his Christian name, and it had been bestowed on him by | 
his*worthy old father, who was a clergyman, and had intended his son for that profes- 
sion. But as the old gentleman died in York jail, where he was a prisoner for debt, he 
was never able to put his pious intentions with regard to his son into execution ; and 
the young fellow (as he was wont with many oaths to assert) was thrown on his own re- 
sources, and became a man of the world at a very early age. 
What Mr. Howard Walker’s age was at the time of the commencement of this his- 
tory, and, indeed, for an indefinite period before or afterward, it is impossible to deter- 
mine. If he were eight-and-twenty, as he asserted himself, Time had dealt hardly with 
him ; his hair was thin, there were many crows’-feet about his eyes, and other signs in 
his countenance of the progress.of decay. If, on the contrary, he were forty, as Sam 
Snaffle declared, who himself had misfortunes in early life, and vowed he knew Mr. 
Walker in Whitecross Street Prison in 1820, he was a very young-looking person con- 
sidering his age. His figure was active and slim, his leg neat, and he had not in his 
whiskers a single white hair. ( 
It must, however, he owned that he used Mr. Eglantine’s Regenerative Unction 
(which will make your whiskers as black as your boot), and, in fact, he was a pretty 
constant visitor at that gentleman’s emporium ; dealing with him largely for soaps and 
atticles of perfumery, which he had at an exceedingly low rate. Indeed, he was never 
known to pay Mr. Eglantine one single shilling for those objects of luxury, and, hav- 
ing them on such moderate terms, was enabled to indulge in them pretty copiously. 
jus Mr, Walker was almost as great a nosegay as Mr. Eglantine himself ; his handker- 
chief was scented with verbena, his hair with jessamine, and his coat had usually a fine 
fume of cigars, which rendered his presence in a small room almost instantaneously 
remarkable. Ihave described Mr. Walker thus accurately, because, in truth, it is more 
with characters than’ with astounding events that. this little history deals, and Mr. Wal- 
ker is one of the principal of our dramatis persone. 
And so, having introduced Mr. W., we will walk over with him to Mr. Eglantine’s 
emporium, where that gentleman is in waiting, too, to have his likeness taken. 
There is about an acre of plate glass under the royal arms on Mr. Eglantine’s shop- 
window ; and at night, when the gas is lighted, and the washballs are illuminated, and 
yee shed gi St tpn edie: over saa eb bottles of vari-colored perfumes—now 
ee i ZOrs, an 3 now lightens up a crystal vase, containing a hyndred 
patent tooth-brushes—the effect of the sight may be imagined. You 
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He can dress hair—that is a fact—as few men in this age can ; "a halal yokes > 
také‘twenty pounds in’a single night.from as many of the first ladies of Engl : 
tiriglets were in fashion: The introduction of. bands he says, made!a d 
£2000 a year in’ his income ; and if there is one, thing in the world he h 
spises, itis a Madonna. ‘‘I’m not,”' sayshe, ‘‘a tradesman—I’In a hartist”® ( 

tine was born in London)—‘‘I'm a hartist ; and show me a fine ’ead of ’air. 
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dress it for nothink.”’ He vows that it-was his way of dressing Mademoiselle Sontag’s 
hair that caused the count her husband to fall in love with her; and he has a lock of 
it. in a brooch, and says it was the finest head he ever saw, except one, and that was 
Morgiana Crump’s. ) 

With his genius and his position in the profession, how comes it, then, that Mr. 
Eglantine was not a man of fortune, as many 4 less clever has been ? If the truth must 
be told, he loved pleasure, and was in the hands of the Jews. He had been in business 
twenty years: he had borrowed a thousand pounds to purchase his stock and shop ; 
and:he calculated that he had paid upwatdof twenty thousand pounds for the use of 
the one thousand, which was still as much due as on the first day when he entered bus- 
iness. He could show that he*had received a thousand dozen of champagne from the 
disinterested money-dealers with whom he usually negotiated his paper. He had pic- 
tures all over his ‘‘ studios,’ which had been purchased in the same bargains. If he 
sold his goods at an enormous price, he paid for them at a rate almost equally exorbi- 
tant. There was not an article in his shop but came to him through his Israelite pro- 
viders ; and in the very front shop itself sat a gentleman who was the nominee of one 
of them, and who was called Mr. Mossrose. He was there to superintend the cash ac- 
count, and to see that certain instalments were paid to his principals, according to cer- 
tain agreements entered into between Mr. Eglantine and them, 

Having that sort of opinion of Mr. Mossrose which Damocles may have had of the 
sword which hung over his head, of course Mr, Eglantine hated his foreman profoundly. 

“ He an artist,’’ would the former gentleman exclaim ; ‘‘ why, he’s only a disguised 
bailiff! Mossrose, indeed! The chap’s name’s Amos, and he sold oranges before he 
came here.’’ Mr. Mossrose, on his side, utterly despised Mr. Eglantine, and looked for- 
ward to the day when he would become the proprietor of the shop, and take Eglantine 
for a foreman ; and then it would be /vs turn to sneer and bully, and ride the high horse. 

Thus it will be seen that there was a skeleton in the great perfumer’s house, as the 
saying is ; a worm ir his heart’s core, and though to all appearance prosperous, he was 
really in an awkward position. ; 

What Mr. Eglantine’s relations were with Mr. Walker may be imagined from the 
following dialogue which took place between the two gentlemen at five o’clock one 
summer's afternoon, when Mr. Walker, issuing from his chambers, came across to the 
perfumer’s shop : 

‘Is Eglantine at home, Mr. Mossrose ?”” said Walker to the foreman, who sat in 
the front shop. ust 

“Don’t know—go and look”’ (meaning go and be hanged); for Mossrose also 
hated Mr. Walker. . tii: 

“Tf you’re uncivil I'll break your bones, Mr. Amos,’’ says Mr. Walker, sternly... — 

““T Should like to see you try, Mr. Hooker Walker,’’ replies the undaunted shop- — 
man; on which the captain, looking several tremendous canings at him, walked into — 
the back room or ‘‘ studio.”’ 

‘““ How are you, Tiny my buck ?”’ says the captain. ‘* Much doing ?"’ 

‘“Not a soul in town. ‘J ’aven't touched the hirons all day,’’ replied Mr. Eglan- 
tine, in rather a desponding way. Wa ' 
Well, just get them ready now, and give my whiskers a turn. I’m going to dine 
with Billingsgate and some out-and-out fellows at the ‘ Regent,’ and so, my lad, just 
do your best.” . . 

“Tcan’t,’’ says Mr. Eglantine. ‘“* 1 expect ladies, captain, every minute.’ 

_. **MVery good ; I don’t want to trouble such a great man, I’m sure, Good-by, and 
let me hear from you “is day meek, Mr, Egiantine.”” “ This day week ’’ meant that at 
seven days from that time a certain bill accepted by Mr. Eglantine would be due, and . 
presented for payment, ; : 

‘* Don’t be such a hurry, captain—do sit down. I’ll curl you in one minute. And, 
I say, won't the party renew rit 

‘‘ Impossible—it’s the third renewal.”” _ HOC NN 

‘But I'll make the thing handsome to you -.-indeed I will.” 

“ How much?’ 

«* Will ten pounds do the business ?"’ ; ; 

‘What ! offer my principal ten pounds? Are you mad, Eglantine ?—A little more 
of the iron to. the left whisker.’ 

_ ‘* No, I meant for commission.” [i Sa 5 1 . 

“Well, I'll see if that will do. The party I deal with, Eglantine, has power, I 
- and can defer the matter no doubt. As forme, yo ‘know, /’ve nothing to,do in 

friend between you and him. I give you my honor and 


ir, and only act. as a 
do.”’ teehs 
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‘‘T know you do, my dear sir,’’ The last two speeches were lies. The perfumer 
knew perfectly well that Mr, Walker would pocket the 410; but he was.too easy to 
care for paying it, and too timid to quarrel with such a powerful friend. And he had 
on. three different occasions already paid £10 fine for the renewal of the bill.in ques. 
tion, all of which bonuses he knew went to his friend Mr. Walker. ; ; 
Here, too, the reader will perceive what was, in part, the meaning of the word 
‘agency’? on Mr. Walker’s door, He was a go-between between money-lenders and 
borrowers in this world, and certain small sums always remained with him in \the 
course of the transaction. He was an agent for wine, too; an agent for places to be 
had through the influence of great men; he was an peo for half a dozen theatrical 
people, male and female, and had the interests of the latter especially, it was said, at 
heart. Such were a few of the means by which this worthy gentleman contrived;to 
su pict himself, and if, as he was fond of high living, gambling, and pleasures of all 
inds, his revenue, was not large enough for his expenditure—why, he got.into debt, 
and settled his bills that way. He was as much at home in the Fleet as in Pall Mall, 
and quite as happy in the one place as in the other. . ‘‘ That’s the way I take things,”’ 
would this philosopher say. ‘‘ If I’ve money, I spend ;. if I’ve credit, 1 borrow ; if I’m 
dunned, I whitewash ; and so you can’t beat me down.’’ Happy elasticity of tempera- 
ment! I do believe that in spite of his misfortunes and precarious position, there was 
no man in England whose conscience was more calm, and whose slumbers were more 
tranquil. than those of.Captain. Howard Walker. b 
As he was sitting under the hands of Mr. Eglantine, he reverted to ‘‘ the ladies,’’ 
whom the latter gentleman professed to expect ; said he was a sly dog, a lucky ditto, 
and asked him if the ladies were handsome, lial 
Eglantine thought there could be no harm in telling a bouncer to a gentleman with 
whom he was engaged in money transactions ; and so, to give the captain an idea of his 
solvency and the brilliancy of his future prospects, ‘‘ Captain,’’ said he, “‘ I’ve gota 
hundred and eighty pounds out with you, which you were obliging enough to nego- 


tiate for me. Have J, or have I not, two bills out to that amount?’ . F Sai 

“Well, my good fellow, you certainly have ; and what then ?”’ el eka 
_. ‘What then? Why, I bet you five pounds to-one that in three months those bills 

are paid.’’ cn peaebone 
“Done! five pounds to one. . I take it.’’ ech aee elaSie 
This sudden closing with. him made the perfumer rather uneasy ; but he was not 
to pay for three months, and so he said, ‘‘ Done !’’ too, and went on: ‘‘ What would 
you say, if your bills were paid ?’” 1 ST iv ep bdeniaese 
““Not-mine ; Pike’s.”” j itn HG Meats Bak a aaah mmm Se 
_* Well, if Pike’s were paid ; and the Minories’ man paid, and every single liability 
Ihave cleared off; and that Mossrose flung out of winder, and me and my emporium 
as free as hair ?”’ ais ap er: 


is no longer the gay young bachelo 
share the feelings of mine. I want repose. 


““* The Kidneys? Oh! of course, no married. man should belong to such. places 


qonai 


iv And is it “ie lady you expect ?-eh, yourogue?” yon howe way one WO 
But Mr. Walker determined he wouldn’t get along, and would. see: 


these; lovely . 


vile, Migte:! 


ee 


isd wont? - bec 


' 
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_ The operation on Mr. Walker’s whiskers being concluded, he was arranging his 
toilet before the glass in an agreeable attitude ; his neck out, his enormous pin set- 
tled in his stock to his satisfaction, his eyes complacently directed toward the reflection 
of his left, and favorite whisker. Eglantiné was laid on a settee, in an easy, though 
melancholy posture ; he was twiddling the tongs with which he had just operated on 
Walker with one hand, and his right-hand ringlet with the other, and he was thinking 
—thinking of Morgiana ; and then of the bill which was to become due on the 16th ; 
and then of a light blue velvet waistcoat with gold sprigs, in which he looked. very 
killing, and so was trudging round in his little circle of loves, fears, and vanities. 
“Hang it!’ Mr. Walker was,.thinking, ‘tI a@mahandsome man. A pair of whiskers 
like mine are not meet’ with every day. If anybody can see that my tuft is dyed, may, 
L be—” When the door was flung open, and a large lady with a curl on her fore- 
head, yellow shawl, a green velvet bonnet with feathers, half-boots, and a drab gown 
with tulips and other large exotics painted on it—when, in a word, Mrs. Crump and her 
daughter bounced into the room, 

“Flere we are, Mr. E.,’’ cries Mrs. Crump, in. a gay, /oldtre, confidential air, 
““But law! there’s a gent in the room !”’ 

‘*Don’t mind me, ladies,’’ said the gent alluded to, in his fascinating way, ‘‘ I’m 
a friend of Eglantine’s ; ain’t I, Egg? a chip of the old block, hay ?” 

““ That you are,’’ said the perfumer, starting up. 

“* An ’air-dresser ?’” asked’ Mrs, Crump. “‘ Well, I thought he was ; there’s some- 
thing, Mr. E., in gentlemen of your profession so exceeding, so uncommon distangy.’’ . 

‘“Madam, you do me proud,’’ replied the gentleman so complimented, with great 
presence of mind. ‘‘ Will you allow me to try my skill upon you, or upon miss, your 
lovely daughter? I’m not so clever as Eglantine, but no bad hand, I assure you,”’ 

** Nonsense, captain,’’ interrupted the perfumer, who was uncomfortable somehow 
at the rencontre between the captain and the object of his affection. ‘‘ He's not in the 
profession, Mrs. C. This is my friend Captain Walker, and proud Iam to call him my 
friend.’’ And then aside to Mrs. C., ‘‘ One of the first swells on town, ma’am—a regu- 
"ar tip-topper.”’ ; 

Humoring the mistake which Mrs. Crump had just made, Mr. Walker thrust the 
curling-irons into the fire in a minute, and Jooked round at the ladies with such a fasci- 
nating grace, that both, now made acquainted with his quality, blushed and giggled, 
and were quite pleased. Mamma looked at ’Gina, and ’Gina looked at mamma ; and 
then mamma gave ’Gina a little blow in the region of her little waist, and then both 
burst out laughing, as ladies will laugh, and as, let us trust, they may- laugh forever 
and ever. Why need there be a reason for laughing? Let us laugh when we.are. 
laughy, as we sleep when we are sleepy. And so Mrs. Crump and her demoiselle 
laughed to their hearts’ content; and both fixed their large shining black eyes re- 
peatedly on Mr. Walker. 

“©T won’t leave the room,”’ said he, coming forward with the heated iron in his 
hand, and smoothing it on the brown paper with all the dexterity of a professor (for.the 
fact is, Mr, W. every morning curled his own immense whiskers with the greatest skill 
and care)—‘* I won't: leave the room, Eglantine, my boy. My lady here took me for a 
hairdresser, and so, you know, I’ve a right to stay.’’ 

- “ He can’t stay,’ said Mrs. Crump, all of a sudden, blushing as red as a peony. , 

‘‘T shall have on my peignoir, mamma,”’ said miss, looking at the gentleman, and 
then dropping down her eyes and blushing too. ' 

_ ‘* But he can’t stay, ’Gina, I tell you ; do you think that I would, before a gentle- 
man, take off my—’’ . ie 3 : 

‘* Mamma means her Front !”’ said miss, jumping up, and beginning to laugh with 
all her might’; at whith the honest Jandlady of the “* Bootjack,’’ who loved a joke, 
although at her own expense, laughed too, and said that no one, except Mr. Crump and 
Mr. Eglantine, had ever seen her without the ornament in question. ais 

‘“ Do go now, you provoking thing, you !’’ continued Miss C. to Mr. Walker; ‘"T 
wish to hear the hoverture, and it’s six o’clock now, and we shall.never be done against 
then” ; but the way in which Morgiana said “‘ do go,’’ clearly indicated “‘ don’t’’ to the 
perspicuous mind of Mr, Walker. | a ably wi 

** Perhaps ‘you ‘ad better go,’’ continued Mr; Egtantine, joining in this sentiment, 
and being, in truth, somewhat uneasy at the admiration. which his “swell friend ’’ ex- 
cited. “ap . bol.” 
‘‘T'll see you hanged first, Eggy, my boy! Go I won’t, until these ladies have 
had their hair dressed ; didn’t you yourself tell me that Miss Crump’s was.the most 
beautiful hair in Europe? “And‘do you think that I’ll go away without seeing it? No, 
here I stay.’’ 
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‘You naughty, wicked, odious, provoking man !’’ said Miss Crump. But, at the 
same time, she took off her bonnet, and placed it on one of the side candlesticks of Mr. 
Eglantine’s glass (it was a black velvet bonnet, trimmed with sham lace, and with a 
wreath of nasturtiums, convolvuluses, and wallflowers within) ; and then said, ** Give 
me the peignoir, Mr. Archibald, if you please . and Eglantine, who would do anything 
for her when she called him Archibald, immediately produced that garment, and 
wrapped round the delicate shoulders of the lady, who removing a sham gold chain 
which she wore on her forehead, two brass hair-combs set with glass rubies, and the 
- comb which kept her back hair together—removing them, I say, and turning her great 
eyes toward the stranger, and giving her head a shake, down let tumble such a flood 
of shining, waving, heavy, glossy, jetty hair, as would have done Mr. Rowland’s heart 
good to see. It tumbled down Miss Morgiana’s back, and it tumbled over her shoulders, 
it tumbled over the chair on which she sat, and from the midstof ita jolly, bright-eyed, 
rosy face beamed out with a triumphant smile, which ‘said, ‘‘ A’n’t I now the most 
angelic being you ever saw ?”’ 2 ashy 45 

‘‘By heaven! it’s the most beautiful thing I ever saw '’ cried Mr. Walker, with 
undisguised admiration. 

‘Tot it? said Mrs. Crump, who made her daughter’s triumph her own. 
‘‘ Heigho ! when I acted at ‘The Wells’ in 1820, before that dear girl was born, / had 
such a head of hair as that, to a shade, sir, toa shade, They called me Ravenswing on 
account of it. JI lost my head of hair when that dear child was born, and I often say to 
her, ‘ Morgiana, you came into the world to rob your mother of her ’air.’ Were you 


ever at the ‘ Wells,’ sir, in 1820? Perhaps you recollect Miss Delancy ?. Iam that Miss 
Delancy. Perhaps you recollect : 
‘© « Tink-a-tink, tink-a-tink, *« «7 heard a guitar, 
By the light of the star, On the blue waters clear, 
On the blue river's brink, _ And knew by its mu-usic, 
I heard a guitar. “.. That Selim was near!’ 


You remember that in the ‘‘ Bagdad Bells’? Fatima, Delancy ; Selim, Benlomond (his 
real name was Bunnion : and he failed, poor fellow, in the public line afterward). It 
was done to the tambourine, and dancing between each verse, s 


* ¢-Tink-a-tink, tink-a-tink,_ 
How the soft music swells, 
And I hear the soft clink — 

_ Of the minaret bells ! 


* Tink-a—’”’ 


‘Oh!’ here cried Miss Crump, as if in exceeding pain (and whether Mr. Eglantine 
had twitched, pulled, or hurt any one individual hair of that lovely head I don't know) 
—‘* Oh, you are killing me, Mr. Eglantine !”’ bitrss ? 

_And with this mamma, who was in her attitude, holding up the end of her boa as 
a visionary tambourine, and Mr, Walker, who was looking at. her, and in his amusement 
at the mother’s performances had almost forgotten the charms of the daughter—both 
turned round at once, and looked at her with many expressions of sympathy, while 
Eglantine, in aivoice of reproach, said, ‘‘ Killed you, Morgiana! I kill you?” 

" “Pm better now,’’ said the young lady, with a smile—‘‘ I’m better, Mr. Archibald, 
now.’’ And if the truth must be told, no greater coquette than Miss Morgiana existed 
in all Mayfair—no, not among the most fashionable mistresses of the fashionable valets 
who frequented the “ Bootjack.’’ She believed herself to,be the. most fascinating crea- 
ture that the world ever produced ; she never saw a stranger but she tried these 
fascinations upon him ; and her charms of manner and. person were of that showy sort 
which is most popular in this world, where people are wont to admire, most that which 


ier 


gives them the least trouble) to see; and so you will find a tulip of a woman to be in 
fashion when.a little humble violet or daisy of ee mS is die pie ee ; nae 
Morgiana was a tulip among women, and the, tulip-fanciers all came flocking rou 1d her. 
_. Well, the said “Oh!” and ‘I'm better now, Mr... Archibald,’’ thereby succeeded 
in drawing everybody's attention to her lovely self. By the latter words Mr. Eglantine 
was specially inflamed; he glanced at Mr. Walker, and said,.‘‘ Capting t didn’t I tell 
you she was a creecher ? See her hair, sir ; it’s as black and_as glossy as satting 
‘weighs fifteen’) pound, that hair, sir; and/I wouldn’t let my apprentice—that blundering 
Mossrose, for instance (hang him !)—I wouldn’t let any one but myself dress that hair 


ite s+ 


for five hundred guineas! Ah, Miss;Morgiana, remember that you may always have 


Eglantine to dress your hair !—remember that, that’s all.’’ And with this the worthy 
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gentleman began rubbing delicately a little of the Eglantinia into those ambrosial 
locks, which he loved with all the love of a man and an artist. 

And as for Morgiana showing her hair, 1 hepe none of my readers will entertain a 
bad opinion of the poor girl for doing so, Her locks were her pride ; she acted at the 
private: theatre hair parts,’’ where she could appear on purpose to show them ina 
dishevelled state ; and that 
her modesty was real and 
not affected may be 
proved by the fact that 
when Mr. Walker, stepping 
up in the midst of Eglan- 
tine’s last speech, took 
hold of a lock of her hair 
very gently with his hand, 
she cried, ‘‘Oh!’ and 
started with all her might. 
And Mr. Eglantine ob- 
served very gravely, ‘* Cap- 
ting! Miss Crump’s hair 
is to be seen and not to be 
touched, if you please.”’ 

**No more it is, Mr. 
Eglantine,’’ said her mam- 
ma; ‘‘and now, as it’s 
come to my turn, I beg the 
gentleman will be so oblig- 
ing as to go.”’ 

** Must I?” cried ‘Mr. 

Walker ; and as it was half- 
past six, and he was en- 
gaged to dinner at the ** Re- 
gent Club,’’ and as he did 
not wish to make Eglantine 
jealous, who evidently was 
annoyed by his staying, he 
took his hat just as Miss 
Crump’s coiffure was com- 
pleted, and saluting her 
and her mamma, left the 
room. — 
‘A tip-top swell, I can 
assure you,”’ said Eglan- i 
tine, nodding after him: * a regular bang-up chap, and no mistake. Intimate with the 
Marquis of Billingsgate, and Lord Vauxhall, and that set.”’ 

“*He’s very genteel,’’ said Mrs. Crump. 

“Law! I’m sure I think nothing of him,’’ said Morgiana. 

And Captain Walker walked toward his club, meditating on the beauties of Morgi- 
ana. ‘* What hair,’’ said he, ‘‘ what eyes the girl has! they’re as big as billiard-balls ; 
and sooo/. Eglantine’s in luck ! 5000/.—she can’t have it, it’s impossible !”’ . 

‘No sooner was Mrs. Crump’s front arranged, during the time of which operation 
Morgiana sat in perfect contentment looking at the last French fashions in the Courrier 
des Dames, and thinking how her pink satin slip would dye, and make just such a man- 
tilla as that represented in the engraving—no sooner was Mrs. Crump’s front arranged, 
than both ladies, taking leave of Mr. Eglantine, tripped back to the ‘‘ Bootjack Hotel?’ 
in the neighborhood, where a very neat green fly was already in waiting, the gentle- 
man on the box of which (from a livery-stable in the neighborhood) gave a knowing 
touch to his hat, and a salute with his whip, to the two ladies, as they entered the tavern. 

“Mr. W.’s inside,”” said the man—a driver from Mr. Snaffle’s establishment ; “* he’s 
been in and out this score of times, and looking down the street for you.’’ And in the 
house, in fact, was Mr. Woolsey, the tailor, who had hired the fly, and:was engaged to 
conduct the ladies that evening to the play. i 

It was really rather too bad to think that Miss Morgiana, after going to one lover to 
have her hair dressed, should go with another to the play ; but such is the way with lovely 
woman! Let her have a dozen admirers, and the dear coquette will exercise her power 
upon them all: and as a lady, when she has a large wardrobe, and a taste for variety in 
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dress, will appear every day in a different costume, so will the young and giddy beauty 
wear her lovers, encouraging now the black whiskers, now smiling on the crys? now 
thinking that the gay smiling rattle of an admirer becomes her very well, and now 
adopting the sad sentiméntal melancholy one, according as her changeful fancy so 
her. Let us not be too angry with these uncertainties and caprices of beauty ; an 
depend on it that, for the most part, those females who cry out loudest against the 
flightiness of their sisters, and rebuke their undue encouragement of this man or that 
would do as much themselves if they’had the chance, and are constant, as I am to my 
coat just now, because I have no other. f ; 

“Did you see’ Doubleyou,'’Gina dear ?’’ said her mamma, addressing that young 
lady. ‘‘ He’s in the bar with your pa, and has his military coat with the king’s buttons, 
and looks like an Officer.”’ ; m 1 

This was Mr! Woolsey’s style, his great aim being to look like an army gent, for 
many of whom hé ini his capacity of tailor made those splendid red and blue coats which 
characterize our military, As for the’ royal button, had not he made a set of coats for 
his late majesty George IV. ? and’he would add, when he narrated this circumstance, 
“ Sir, °Prince Blucher and Prince Swartzenberg’s measure’s in the house now ; and 
what’s more; I’ve'cut for Wellington.’ I believe he would have gone to St. Hel a to 
make'aicoat for Napoleon, so great was his ardor, He wore a blue-black wig, and his 
whiskers were of the same hue. He was brief and stern in conversation ; and he always 
went to masquerades and balls in a field-marshal’s uniform. / seo 

‘©He looks'really quite the thing to night;”’ continued Mrs, Crump. dee 

“Yes,” said’ Gina’ ‘but he's'such’ an odious wig, and the dye of his whiskers 
always comes off on his whité gloves.” ~ “> hip ey 

‘“« Everybody has not their own hair, love,’’ ¢ontinued Mrs. Crump with a sigh ; 
“but Eglantine’s is'beautiful.’” nO") { Ompt 

‘‘ Every hairdresser’s is,’’ answered Morgiana, rather contemptuously ; “ but what 
I can’t bear is that their fingers is always so very fatiand pudgy.” ’ 

In‘ fact; something had gone wrong with the fair Morgiana. Was it that she had 
but little liking for thé one’ pretender or the other?’ ‘Was it that young Glauber, who 
acted ‘Romeo in the private theatricals, was far’ younger and more agreeable than 
either? Or was it, that seeing a real gentleman, such as Mr. Walker, with whom she 
had had her first interview, she felt more and more the want of refinement in her other. 
declared admirers ? Certain, however, it is, that she'was very reserved all the evening, 
in spite of ‘the attentions of Mr. Wodlsey ; that 'she repeatedly looked round at thé box- 
door, as if she expected some oné‘to enter; and that*she partook of only'a very few 
oysters, indeed, out of the barrel which the gallant tailor had sent down to the ** Boot- 
jack,’’ and off ‘which which thé party supped!) ~~ Iga oana f 


say 


““What is it?’ said Mr. Woolsey to’ his ally, Crump, as they sat together after the _ 


retirement of the ladies. ‘‘She was dumb all night. She never once laughed at the 
farce, nor cried at the tragedy, and you’ know she laughs ‘and cries uncommon. She 
only took half her negus, and not above a quarter of her beer.”* US! 3g? SeR 

“““No- more she did'!’* replied’ Mr. Crump, very ‘calmly. °‘‘1 think it must be the 


barber as has been captivating her: he dressed her hair for the play.”’ ELSIE VISE 
““Hang him, Pll shoot him !’’ said Mr. Woolsey. ‘A fat, foolish, effeminate beast 
like that marry Miss Morgiana? Never! I wi//shoot him. I'll provoke him next Sat- 
urday—lI’ll tread on his toe—I’ll pull his nose.’”’ ‘1 ESe6 R29uR) 
~ “No quarrelling at thé’Kidneys !””” answered’Cramp sternly; ‘there shall be no 
quarrelJing in that room a8 long as 7’ inthe chair!” © © vooa 1 101"* : anes 
“Well, at any rate you’ll’stand ‘my friend ?” rE? DES SSS hie 
_ “You know I will,’’ answered the other. ‘‘ You are honorable, atid’I like you 
better’than Eglantine. I trust’ you more than°Eglantine, sir’° You're’ more of a man 
than “Egilantine, though you area tailor ;‘and I wish ‘with’ all my heart you*may get 
Morgiana. Mrs. C. goes the other way, I know ; but I tell you what,/:womien will go 
their own Ways, sir, and Morgy’s like hér mother in this point, and depend “upon it, 
Morgyiwilt detidd fovhersaeesric to ciapishl sal pane, st voy senoenehl 
__Mr. Woolsey presently went home} still persisting in “his plan for the assassination 
of Eglantine. "Mr. Crump went to bed very quietly, and®snored through ‘the might in 
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his usual'tone. Mr. Eglantiné passédsome feverish (moments of jealousy, forche had 


come down to the ¢lub in the evening, and had heard that’ Morgiana’ was gone tothe 
play with his rival. And Miss Morgiana dreamed of a ‘man‘who was—must'we say it ? 
en ee like Captain’ Howard “Walker.” “« Mrsi Captain <So-and-so'!’«"thought 
she. ed S414 \ : do love a gentleman dearly!” bart of 4: M19.) to dora ay 

’ And about this time, too, Mt: Walkér* hin 
‘‘Regent,’’ hiccupping, ‘‘ Such hair! 
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self came rolling ‘home’ from® the 
rows !—such eyes! like b-b.billiard- 
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CHATER II. 


"N WHICH MR. WALKER MAKES THREE .ATTEMPTS..1OQ ASCERTAIN THE DWELLING. OF 
MORGIANA, 


Walker stepped over to the shop of his friend the per- 
fumer, where, as usual, the young man, Mr. Moss- 
rose, was-¢stablished in the front premises. 

For some reason. or other, the captain was par- 
ticularly good-humored ; and, quite forgetful.of the 
words which had passed between him and Mr. Eglan- 
tine’s lieutenant the day before, began addressing the 
latter with extreme cordiality. 

‘“A good morning to you, Mr. Mossrose,’’ said 
Captain Walker. ‘Why, sir, you look as fresh as 
your namesake—you do, indeed, now Mossrose.’’. . 

‘“You look ash yellow ash.a,guinea,’’ responded 
Mr. Mossrose, sulkily. He thought the captain was 
hoaxing him, “, 

‘“My good. sir,’’ replies. the other, nothing cast 
down, ‘'I drank rather too freely last night.”’ 

‘* The more beast you !’’ said) Mr. Mossrose. 

‘‘ Thank you, Mossrose ;,the same to you,’’ answered the captain. 

*<Tf you call me a beast I’ll punch your head off !’’ answered the young man, who 
had much skill in the.art, which many of his brethren, practise. 

‘‘] didn’t, my fine fellow,’! replied Walker... ‘‘ On the contrary, you—”’ 

‘Do you mean to give me the lie?’ broke out the indignant, Mossrose, who hated 
the agent fiercely, and did notin the least care to conceal his hate. 3 

In fact, it was-his fixed purpose to pick a quarrel with Walker,.and to drive him, if 
possible, from Mr, Eglantine’s shop. ‘Do you mean to give the me. lie, I) say, Mr. 
Hooker Walker ?’’ Ss 

‘‘ For heaven's sake, Amos, hold your tongue !’’, exclaimed the captain, to whom 
the name of Hooker was as poison ; but at this moment a.customer stepping in, Mr. 
Amos exchanged his ferocious aspect for a bland. grin, andMr, Walker walked into 
the studio, 7 A ‘ , a] 

When in Mr. Eglantine’s presence, Walker, too, .was all.smiles,in a minute, sunk 
down on asettee, held out his hand to the perfumer, and began confidentially discours- 
ing with him. ect . 

“‘ Such a dinner, Tiny my boy,’ said he.; ‘‘such prime, fellows to eat it, too! 
Billingsgate, Vauxhall, Cingbars, Buff of the Blues, and half-a-dozen more of .the best 
fellows in town. And what do you think the dinner:cost a head ?, I'll wager you'll 
never guess.”’ 13 

‘s Was it two guineas.a head? In course I, mean without, wine, said the genteel 
perfumer. 

** Guess again t. 

‘© Well, was it ten guineas.a head? I'll guess.any sum you please,’ replied Mr. 
Eglantine : ‘‘ for I know that when you zods are together, you don’t. spare your money, 
I myself, at the ‘Star and Garter’ at Richmond, once paid—”’ 

. ‘*Kighteenpence?”’ 


ee HE day after the dinner at the ‘‘ Regent Club,” Mr, 


1s 


‘‘ Heighteenpence, sir! I paid five-and-thirty shillings per ’ead. I’d have you 
know that I can act as.a gentleman as well as any other gentleman, sir,’’ answered the 


note for my lunch,’’ 

”’ replied the captain, with a smile 
e.real man of fashion, my, good 
fellow. Simplicity, sir, simplicity’s the characteristic of the real gentleman, and .so- 
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mutton and potatoes, pig’ s-fry and Irish stew. Z ordered the dinner, sir, and got more 
credit for inventing it than they ever gave to Ude or Soyer. The marquis was in 
ecstasies, the earl devoured half a bushel of sprats, and if the viscount is not laid up 
with a surfeit of bullock’s heart, my name’s not, Howard Walker. Billy, as I call him, 
was in the chair, and gave my health ; and what do you think the rascal proposed ?”’ 

‘‘ What did his lordship propose ?”’ 

‘‘ That every man present should subscribe twopence, and pay for my share of the © 
dinner. By Jove! it is true, and the money was handed to me in a pewter-pot, of 
which they also begged to make me a present. We afterward went to Tom Spring’s, 
from Tom’s to the ‘Finish,’ from the ‘Finish’ to the watch-house—that is, *iey did— 
and sent for me, just as I was getting into bed, to bail them all out.’; 5 a 

“They're happy dogs, those young noblemen,”’ said Mr. Eglantine ; *‘ nothing 
but pleasure from morning till night ; no affectation neither—no Aolure ; but manly, 
downright, straightforward good fellows.”’ ont 

‘‘ Should you like to meet them, Tiny my boy ?’’ said the captain. 

‘Tf I did, sir, I hope I should show myself to be the gentleman,’ 
Eglantine. ee fay 4 

‘Well, you shall meet them, and Lady Billingsgate shall order her perfumes at — 
your shop. We are going to dine, next week, all our set, at mealy-faced Bob’s, and ~ 
you shall be my guest,’’ cried the captain, slapping the delighted artist on the back. 
“And now, my boy, tell me how you spent the evening.”’ 

“At my club, sir,’’ answered Mr. Eglantine, blushing rather, ; x 

‘‘What ! not at the play with the lovely black-eyed miss—what is her name, 
Eglantine ?”’ ; aril 

‘“Never mind her name, captain,’’ replied Eglantine, partly from prudence and 
partly from shame. He had not the heart to own it was Crump, and he did not care © 
that the captain should know more of his destined bride. i 

‘You wish to keep the five thousand to yourself—eh, you rogue?’ responded the ; 
captain, with a good-humored air, although exceedingly mortified; for, to say the | 
truth, he had put himself to the trouble of telling the above long story of the dinner, 
and of promising to introduce Eglantine to the lords, solely that he might elicit from 
that gentleman’s good-humor some further particulars regarding the young lady with 
the billiard-ball eyes. It was for the very same reason, too, that he had made the 
attempt at reconciliation with Mr. Mossrose which had just so signally failed. Nor 
would the reader, did he know Mr. W. better, at all require to have the above explana- 
tion; but as yet we are only at the first chapter of his history, and who is to know what 
the hero’s motives can be unless we take the trouble to explain ? 

Well, the little dignified answer of the worthy dealer in bergamot, ‘* Mever mind her 
name, captain!’ threw the gallant captain quite aback ; and though he sat for a quarter 
of an hour longer, and was exceedingly kind ; and though he threw some out skilful 
hints, yet the perfumer was quite unconquerable ; or, rather, he was too frightened to 
tell: the poor, fat, timid, easy, good-natured gentleman was always the prey of rogues 
—panting and floundering in one rascal’s snare or another’s. He had the dissimulation 
too, which timid men have ; and felt the presence of a victimizer as a hare does ofa 
greyhound. Now he would be quite still, now he would double, and now he would 
ie and ae came the end. He knew, by his sure instinct of fear, that the captain 

ad, in asking these questions, a scheme against him, and so he was cautious, and 
Boe ny and doa tay ie oh peal he thanked his stars when Lady Grogmore’s 
chariot drove up, with the Misses Grogmore, wh i i exit) ane a 
going toa bomakinee at three o’clock ! : ; BONES eter age ang bs ih 

i -. look in again, Tiny,’’ said the captain, on hearing the summons. 
piears TCs eat said the other: ‘‘ lank you ;’’ and went into the lady’s studio with 

‘“Get out of the way, you infernal villain !’’ roared the captai ie ea 
to Lady Grogmore’s large footman, with ruby-colored tights hol wae aoanenmue tar 
ing the ten thousand perfumes of the shop; and the iatter moving away in: saue tare 
the gallant agent passed out, quite heedless of the grin of Mr. Meee & Fe ror, 

Walker was in afury at his want of success, and walked down Bond Street in a fury 
“TI will know where the girl lives !’ swore he. |‘ I’ll spend a five-pound note Nes i eee 
_ rather than not know where she lives !’”’ jest Wt, ade oy Joye F 

** That you would—I know you would!’ sai i >a pan ‘ Blosyeet 
Ps eos ane Biba: if ae a little save low voice, all ofa Spas 

aaa looked down ; it was Tom Dale. £5, 10 

_ Who in London did not know little Tom Dale? He had cheeks like an apple, and 
his hair curled every morning, and a little blue stock, and always two new Agana 
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under his arm, and an umbrella and a little brown frock-coat, and big square-toed 
shoes with which he went papping down the street. He was everywhere at once. | Every- 
body met him everyday, and he knew everything that everybody ever did ; though 
nobody ever knew what /e did. He was, they say a hundred years old, and had never 
dined at his own charge once in those hundred years. He looked ‘like a figure out of a 
wax-work, with glassy, clear, meaningless eyes : he always spoke with a grin ; he knew 
what you had for dinner the day before he met you, and what everybody had had for 
dinner for a century back almost. He was the receptacle of all the scandal of all the 
world, from Bond Street to Bread Street“ he knew all the authors, all the actors, all 
the ‘ notorieties”’ of the town, and the private histories of each. That is, he never knew 
anything really, but supplied deficiencies of truth and memory, with ready-coined, never- 
failing lies. He was the most benevolent man in the universe, and never saw you with- 
out telling you everythng most ¢ruel of your neighbor, and when he left you he went 
to do the same kind turn by yourself. 

‘‘ Pooh ! what’s money to you, my dear boy?” said little Tom Dale, who had just 
come out of Ebers’s, where he had been filching an opera-ticket. ‘‘ You make it in 
bushels in the city, you know you do—in thousands. / saw you go into Eglantine’s. 
Fine business that ; finest in London. Five-shilling cakes of soap, my dear boy. / 
can’t wash with such. Thousands a year that man has made—hasn't he ?”’ 

‘Upon my word, Tom, I don’t know,”’ says the captain. 

““ You not know? Don’t-tell me. You know everything—you agents. You kvovw | 
he makes five thousand a year—ay, and might make ten, but you know why he don’t ?”’ 

‘* Indeed I don’t.”’ | 

‘“‘Nonsense. Don’t humbug a poor old fellow like me. Jews—Amos—fifty per 
cent, ay? Why can’t he get his money from a good Christian ?”’ 

‘‘T fave heard something of that sort,’’ said Walker, laughing. " Why, by Jove, 
Tom, you know everything !” . 

‘«"You know everything, my dear boy. You know what a rascally trick that opera 
creature served him, poor fellow. Cashmere shawls—Storr and Mortimer’s—‘ Star and 
Garter.’ Much better dine quiet off pea-soup and sprats—ay ? His betters have, as 
you know very well.”’ . 

‘‘Pea-soup and sprats! What ! have you heard of that already ?”’ 

“Who bailed Lord Billingsgate, ay, you rogue?’’ and here Tom gavea knowing 
and almost demoniacal grin. ‘‘ Who wouldn't go to the ‘ Finish '? Who had the piece 
of plate presented to him filled with sovereigns? And you deserved it, my dear boy— 
you deserved it. They said it was only halfpence, but 7 know better !’’ and here 
Tom went off in a cough. 

‘‘T say, Tom,”’ cried Walker, inspired with a sudden thought, ‘‘ you, who know 
everything, and are a theatrical man, did you ever know a Miss Delancy, an actress ?”’ 

“At Sadler’s Wells’ in’16! Of course I did. Real name was Budge. Lord 
_ Slapper admired her very much, my dear boy. She married a man by the name of 
Crump, his lordship’s black footman, and brought him five thousand pounds ¢ and they 
keep the ‘ Bootjack’ public-house in Bunker’s Buildings and they've got fourteen 
children, Is one of them handsome, eh, you sly rogue—and is it that which you will 
give five pounds to know? God bless you, my dear, dear boy. Jones, my dear friend, 
how are you ?”’ . 

And now, seizing on Jones, Tom Dale left Mr. Walker alone, and proceeded to 
pour into Mr. Jones’s ear an account of the individual whom he had just quitted ; how 
he was the best fellow in the world, and Jones knew it ; how he was in a fine way 0} 
making his fortune ; how he had been in the Fleet many times, and how he was at this 
moment employed in looking out for a young lady of whom a certain great marquis 
(whom Jones knew very well, too) had expressed an admiration. 

But for these observations, which he did not hear, Captain Walker, it may be pro- 
nounced, did not care. His eyes brightened up, he marched quickly and gayly away ; 
and turning into his own chambers opposite Eglantine’s shop, saluted that establish- 
ment with a grin of triumph. ‘‘ You wouldn’t tell me her name, wouldn’t you ?’’ said 
Mr. Walker. ‘‘ Well, the luck’s with me now, and here goes.”’ 

Two days after, as Mr. Eglantine, with white gloves and a case of eau-de-Cologne 
as a present in his pocket, arrived at the “ Bootjack Hotel,”’ Little Bunker's Buildings, 
Berkeley Square (for it must out—that was the place in which Mr. Crump s inh was 
situated), he paused for a moment at the threshold of the little house of entertain- 
ment, and listened, with beating heart, to the sound of delicious music that ‘a \well- 
known voice was uttering within. 

The moon was playing in silvery brightness down the gutter of the humble street. 
A ‘helper,’ rubbing down one of Lady Smigsmag’s carriage-horses, even paused in 
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his whistle to listen to the strain. Mr. Tressle’s man, who had been professionally 
occupied, ceased his tap-tap upon the coffin which he was getting in readiness. The 
greengrocer (there is always a greengrocer in those narrow Streets, and he goes out in 
white Berlin gloves as a supernumerary footman) was standing charmed at his tle 
green gate ; the cobbler (there is always a cobbler too) was drunk, as usual, of eve 1gs, 
but, with unusual subordination, never sung except when the refrain of the ditty 
arrived, when he hiccuped it forth with tipsy loyalty ; and Eglantine leaned against the 
checkers painted on the door-side under the name of Crump, and looked at the red illu- 
mined curtain of the bar, and the vast, well-known shadow of Mrs. Crump’s turban 
within. Now and again the shadow of that worthy matron’s hand would be seen to 
grasp the shadow of a bottle ; then the shadow of acup would rise toward the turban, 
and still the strain proceeded. Eglantine, I say, took out his yellow bandanna, and 
brushed the beady drops from his brow, and laid the contents of his white kids on his 
heart, and sighed with ecstatic sympathy. The song began, 


““Come to the greenwood tree,* 
Come where the dark woods be, 
Dearest, O come with me ! 
Let us rove—O my love—O my love ! 
O my-y love 
(Drunken Cobbler without)— O my-y love 


‘* Beast !’’ says Eglantine. : 
** Come—’tis the moonlight hour, 
Dew is on leaf and flower, 
Come to the linden bower— 
Let us rove—O my love—O my love! 
Let us ro-o-ve, lurlurliety ; yes, we'll rove, lurlurliety, 
Through the gro-o-ove, lurlurliety—lurlurli-e-i-e-i-e-i ! 
(Cobbler as usual )— Let us ro-o-ove,’’ etc. 


‘‘ You here?’ says another individual, coming clinking up the street, in a military- 
cut dress-coat, the buttons whereof shone very bright in the moonlight. ‘‘ You here, 
Eglantine ?—you’re always here.”’ 

‘‘ Hush, Woolsey,’’ said Mr. Eglantine to his rival the tailor (for he was the indi- 
vidual in question) ; and Woolsey, accordingly, put his back against the opposite door- 
post and checkers, so that (with poor Eglantine’s bulk) nothing much thicker than a 
sheet of paper could pass out or in. And thusthese two amorous caryatides kept guard 
as the song continued : 

‘* Dark is the wood, and wide, 
Dangers, they say, bétide ; 
But, at my Albert’s side, 
Naught I fear, O my love—O my love ! 


‘* Welcome the greenwood tree, 
Welcome the forest tree, 
Dearest, with thee, with thee, 
Naught I fear, O my love—O ma-a-y love !’’ 


Eglantine’s fine eyes were filled with tears as Morgiana passionately uttered the 


above: beautiful words. Little Woolsey’s eyes glistened, as he clinched his fist with an 
oath, and said, ‘‘ Show me any singing that can beat haz. Cobbler, shut your mouth, 
or Pll break your head !’’ 

But the cobbler, regardless of the threat, continued to perform the ‘‘ lurlurliety’’ 
with great accuracy ; and when that. was ended, both on his part and Morgiana’s, a 
rapturous knocking of glasses was heard in the little bar, then a great clapping of hands, 
and finally, somebody shouted ‘‘ Brava.’ 

‘* Brava !”’ 

At that word Eglantine turned deadly pale, then gave a start, then a rush forward, 
which pinned, or rather cushioned, the tailor against the wall ; then twisting himself 
abruptly round, he sprung to the door of the bar, and bounced into that apartment. _ 

‘* How are you, my nosegay ?’’ exclaimed the same voice which had shouted ‘‘ Brava.”’ 
It was that of Captain Walker. wh 

At ten o’clock the next morning, a gentleman, with the king’s button on his mili- 
tary coat, walked abruptly into Mr, Eglantine’s shop,/and, turning on Mr. Mossrose. 
said, ‘‘ Tell your master I want to see him.” frees Gerke 

** He’s in his studio,’’ said Mr. Mossrose. 


37 


* The words of this song are copyright, nor will the copy.ight be sold for less than twopence-half-penny. . 
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‘* Weli, then, fellow, go and fetch him !” . 

And Mossrose, thinking it must be the lord chamberlain, or Dr. Pretorius at 
least, walked into the studio, where the perfamer was seated in a very glossy old silk 
dressing-gown, his fair hair hanging over his white face, his double chin over his flaccid, 
whity-brown shirt-collar, his pea-green slippers on the hob, and, on the fire, the pot 
of chocolate which was simmering for his breakfast. A lazier fellow than poor Eglan- 
tine it would be hard to find; whereas, on the contrary, Woolsey was always up and 
brushed, spick-and-span, at seven o'clock ; and had gone through his books, and given 
out the work for the journeymen, and eaten a hearty breakfast of rashers of bacon, 
before Eglantine had put the usual pound of @rease to his hair ‘his fingers were always 
0! damp and shiny as if he had them ina pomatuim-pot), and arranged his figure for the 

ay. ; 
_. “Here's a gent wants you in the shop,”’ says Mr. Mossrose, leaving the door of 
communication wide open. 

** Say I’m in bed, Mr. Mossrose ; I’m out of sperrets, and really can see nobody.”’ 

‘*Tt’s some one from Vindsor, I think ; he’s got the royal button,'’ says Mossrose. 

** It's me—Woolsey,’’ shouted the little:man trom the shop. 

Mr. Eglantine at this jumped up, made a rush to the door leading to his private 
apartment, and disappeared in a twinkling. But it must not be imagined that he fled 
in order to avoid Mr. Woolsey. He only went away for one minute just to put on his 
belt, for he was ashamed to be seen without it by his rival. ; 

This being assumed, and his toilet somewhat arranged, Mr. Woolsey was admitted 
into his private room. And Mossrose would have heard every word of the conversation 
between those two gentlemen, had not Woolsey, opening the door, suddenly pounced 
on the assistant, taken him by the collar, and told him to disappear altogether into the 
shop ; which Mossrose did ; vowing he would have his revenge..- 

The subject on which Woolsey had. come. to, treat ‘was an important one... ‘Mr. 
Eglantine,’’ says he, ‘‘ there’s no use disguising from one another that we are both of 
us in love with Miss Morgiana, and thatour chances up to this time have: been pretty 
equal. But that captain whom you introduced, like an ass as you were—”’ 

‘An ass, Mr. Woolsey? I'd have you know, sir, that I’m no more a hass than you 
are, sir; and as for introducing the captain, I.did no such thing.”’ 

‘* Well, well, he’s got a-poaching into our preserves somehow.  He’s evidently | 
sweet upon the young woman, and is a more fashionable chap than either of us two. 
We must get him out of the house, sir—we must circumwent him ; and ¢hen, Mr. Eglan- 
tine, will be time enough for you and me to try which is the best man.”’)) > 

‘* He the best man !"’ thought, Egiantine,; ‘‘the,little, bald, unsightly tailor-crea- 
ture! A man with no moresoul than his smoothing-hiron !’” The perfumer, as may be 
imagined, did not utter this sentiment aloud, but expressed himself quite willing to 
enter into any amicable arrangement, by which the new candidate for Miss Crump’s 


_ favor must be thrown over. It was, accordingly, agreed between the two gentlemen 
_ that they should coalesce against the common enemy !’ that they should, by reciting 


many perfectly well-founded stories in the captain’s disfavor, influence the minds of 


_ Miss Crump’s parents, and of herself, if possible, against this wolf in sheep’s clothing ; 


Be ‘ =, Pe Ls 


and that, when they were once fairly rid of him, each should be at liberty, as before, to 
prefer his own claim. ; i 
“‘T have thought of a subject,’’ said the little tailor, turning very red, and hem- 
ming and hawing agreat deal. ‘‘ I’ve thought, I say, of a pint, which may be resorted 
to with advantage at the present juncture, and in which each of us may be usefut to the 
other. An exchange, Mr. Eglantine ; do you take ?”’ 
‘‘Do you mean an accommodation bill?’ said Eglantine, whose mind ran a good 
deal on that species of exchange. Tote 
‘Pooh, nonsense, sir! The name of owr firm is, I flatter myself, a little more up 
in the market than some other people’s names.’’ __, 
~**TYo you mean to insult the name of Archibald Eglantine, sir? I'd have you to 
know that at three months—”’ ' eo es be . 
‘Nonsense !’” says Mr. Woolsey, mastering his emotion. ‘‘ There’s no-use a- 
quarrelling, Mr. E.: we’re not in love with each other, I know that. You wish 
me hanged, or as good, I know that !”’ se 
~ Indeed I don’t, sir !”’ : ae 
~** You do, sir; I tell you, you'do ! and what’s more, I wish the same to you—trans- 
ported, at any rate! But as two sailors, when a boat’s a-sinking, though they hate 
each other ever so much, will help and bale the boat out ; so, sir, let ws act : let us be 


the two sailors.” ‘ F ‘ : 
“Bail, sir?” said Eglantine, as usual mistaking the drift of the argument. ‘I'll 
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bail no man! If you're in difficulties, I think you had better go to your senior partner, 
Mr. Woolsey.”” And Eglantine’s cowardly little soul was filled with a savage Satisfaction 
to think that his enemy was in distress, and actually obliged to come to him for succor. 

‘You're enough to make Job swear, you great fat stupid lazy old barber !’’ roared 
Mr. Woolsey, in a fury. : J 

Eglantine jumped upand made for the bell-rope. The gallant little tailor laughed. 

‘There's no need to call in Betsy,’’ said he. ‘‘ I’m not a-going to eat you, Eglan- 
tine: you're a bigger man than me: if you were just to fall on me, you’d smother me ! 
Just sit still on the sofa and listen to reason.”’ 

‘* Well, sir, pro-ceed,’’ said the barber, with a gasp. nie Rat, 

‘‘Now, listen! What’s the darling wish of your heart? I know it, sir! you've 
told it to Mr. Tressle, sir, and other gents at the club. The darling wish of your heart, 
sir, is to have a slap-up coat turned out of the aée/iers of Messrs. Linsey, Woolsey, and 
Company. You said you’d give twenty guineas for one of our coats, you know you 
did! Lord Bolsterton’s a fatter man than you, and look what a figure we turn Am out. 
Can any firm in England dress Lord Bolsterton but us, so as to make his lordship look 
decent? I defy ’em, sir! We could have given Daniel Lambert a figure !”’ 

‘If I want a coat, sir,’’ said Mr. Eglantine, ‘‘ and I don’t deny it, there’s some 
people want @ head of hair.”’ : i 

‘‘That’s the very point I was coming td,’’ said the tailor, resuming the violent 
blush which was mentioned as having suffused his countenance at the beginning of the 
conversation. ‘‘ Let us have terms of mutual accommodation. Make me a wig, Mr. 
Eglantine, and though I never yet cut a yard of cloth except for a gentleman, I’ll 
pledge you my word I'll make you a coat.”’ 

‘* Will you, honor bright ?”’ says Eglantine. 

‘‘Honor bright,’’ says the tailor. ‘‘ Look !’’ and in an instant he drew from his 
pocket one of those slips of parchment which gentlemen of his profession carry, and 
putting Eglantine into the proper position, began to take the preliminary observations. 
He felt Eglantine’s heart thump with happiness as his measure passed over that soft 
part of the perfumer’s person. 

Then pulling down the window-blind, and looking that the door was locked, and 
blushing still more deeply than ever, the tailor seated himself in an arm-chair toward 
which Mr. Eglantine beckoned him, and, taking off his black wig, exposed his head to 
the great perruquier’s gaze. Mr. Eglantine looked at it, measured it, manipulated it, 
sat for three minutes with his head in his hand and his elbow on his knee gazing at the 
tailor’s cranium with all his might, walked round it twice or thrice, and then said, 
“It’s enough, Mr. Woolsey. Consider the job as done. And now, sir,’’ said he with a 
greatly relieved air—‘‘ and now, Woolsey, let us ‘ave a glass of curagoa to celebrate 
this hauspicious meeting.’’ 

The tailor, however, stiffly replied that he never drank in a morning, and left the 
room without offering to shake Mr. Eglantine by the hand ; for he despised that gentle- 
man very heartily, and himself, too, for coming to any compromise with him, and for 
so far demeaning himself as to make a coat for a barber. 

Looking from his chambers on the other side of the street, that inevitable Mr. 
Walker saw the tailor issuing from the perfumer’s shop, and was at no loss to guess 
that Rey extraordinary must be in progress when two such bitter enemies met 
together, 
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CHAPTER III, 


WHAT CAME OF MR. WALKER’S DISCOVERY OF THE ‘‘ BOOTJACK.”’ 


JT is very easy to state how the captain came to take up 
b Ste “| that proud position at the ‘* Bootjack,’’ which we have 
Sie ‘seen hime occupy on the evening when the sound of 
the fatal “‘ brava’’ so astonished Mr. Eglantine. 
" ; ats? The mere entry into the establishment was,of course, 
ett ay \ =a not difficult. Any person by simply uttering the words, 
fe x ve N fh *““A pint of beer,’’ was free of the ‘‘ Bootjack’’ ; and 
it was some such watchword that Howard Walker em- 
ployed when he made his first appearance. He re-. 
y quested to be shown into a parlor where he might re- 
pose himself for a while, and was ushered into that 
very sanctum where the ‘‘ Kidney Club’’ met. Then 
he stated that the beer was the best he had ever tasted, 
except in Bavaria, and in some parts of Spain, he 
added ; and professing to be extremely “‘ peckish,’’ re- 
quested to know if there were any cold meat in the 
house whereof he could make a dinner. 

‘*T don’t usually dine at this hour, landlord,’’ said 
he, flinging down a half-sovereign for payment of the 
beer ; ‘‘ but your parlor looks so comfortable, and the Windsor chairs are so snug, that 
I’m sure I could not dine better at the first club in London.”’ 

“* One of the first clubs in London is held in this very room,’’ said Mr. Crump, very 
well pleased ; ‘‘ and attended 
by some of the best gents in 
town, too. We call it the 
‘Kidney Club.’ ’”’ 

‘“Why, bless my soul! it 
is the very club my friend Eg- 
lantine has so often talked to 
me about, and attended by 
some of the tip-top tradesmen 
of the metropolis !”’ 

‘« There’s better men here 
than Mr. Eglantine,’’ replied 
Mr. Crump; ‘‘though he’s a 
good man—I don’t say he’s 
not a good man—but there’s 
better. Mr. Clinker, sir; Mr. 
Woolsey, of the house of Lin- 
sey, Woolsey, and Co—”’ 

‘*The great army- 
clothiers !’’ cried Walker; 
‘‘the first house in town!” 
and so continued, with ex- 
ceeding urbanity, holding 
conversation with Mr. 
Crump, until the honest land- = 
lord retired delighted, and © 
told Mrs. Crump in the bar 
that there was a tip-top swell 
in the ‘‘ Kidney ”’ parlor, who 
was a-going to have his dinner 
there. ; = 

Fortune favored the brave er oe 
captain in every way. It was J8 
just Mr. Crump’s own dinner-hour ; and on Mrs. Crump stepping into the parlor to ask 
the guest whether he would like a slice of the joint to which the family were about to sit 
down, fancy that lady’s start of astonishment at recognizing Mr. Eglantine s facetious 
friend of the day before. The captain at once demanded permission to partake of the 
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joint at the family table ; the lady could not with any great reason deny this request ; the 
captain was inducted into the bar; and Miss Crump, who always came down jJate fordin- 
ner, was even more astonished than her mamma on beholding the occupier of the fourth 

place at the table. Had she expected to see the fascinating stranger so soon again we | 

think she had. Her big eyes said as much, as furtively looking up at Mr. Walker’s face, 
they caught his looks ; and then bouncing down again toward her plate, pretended to be i 
very busy in looking at the boiled beef and carrots there displayed. She blushed far 
redder than those carrots, but her shining ringlets hid her confusion together with her 
lovely face. ; : 

Sweet Morgiana! the billiard-ball eyes had a tremendous effect on the captain. ; 
They fell plump, as it were, into the pocket of his heart ; and he gallantly proposed to 
treat the company to a bottle of champagne, which was accepted without much diffi- 
culty. j 

Mar, Crump, under pretence of going to the cellar (where he said he had some cases 
of the finest champagne in Europe,) called Dick, the boy, to him, and dispatched him ~ 
with all speed to a wine-merchant’s, where a couple of bottles of the liquor were pro- ‘ 
cured. 

‘Bring up two bottles, Mr. C.’’ Captain Walker gallantly said when Crump made ; 
his move, as it were, to the cellar; and it may be imagined after the two bottles were 
drunk (of which Mrs. Crump took at least nine glasses to her share), how happy, 
merry, and confidential the whole party had become. Crump told his story of the 
‘* Bootjack,’’ and whose boot it had drawn ; the former Miss Delancy expatiated on her 
past theatrical life, and the pictures hanging round the room. Miss was equally com- 
municative ; and, in short, the captain had all the secrets of the little family in his pos- 
session ere sunset. Heknew that miss cared little for either of her suitors, about whom 
mamma and papa had a little quarrel. He heard Mrs. Crump talk of Morgiana’s prop- 
erty, and fell more in love with her than ever. Then came tea, the luscious crumpet, 
the quiet game at cribbage, and the song—the song which poor Eglantine heard, and 
which caused Woolsey’s rage and his despair. 

At the close of the evening the tailor was in a greater rage, and the perfumer in 
greater despair than ever. He had made his little present of eau de Cologne. ‘* Oh, 

_ fie!’ says the captain, with a horse-laugh, ‘‘it smells of the shop!’ We taunted the 
_ tailor about his wig, and the honest fellow had only an oath to give by way of repatree. 
- He told ‘his stories about his club and his lordly friends. What chance had either 

against the all-accomplished Howard Walker ? 

_ Old Crump, with a good innate sense of right and wrong, hated the man; Mrs. 
Crump did not feel quite at her ease regarding him ; but Morgiana thought him the 
most delightful person the world ever produced. 

Eglantine’s usual morning costume was a blue satin neckcloth embroidered with 
butterflies and ornamented with a brandy-ball brooch, a light shawl waistcoat, and a 
rhubarb-colored coat of the sort which, I believe, are called Taglionis, and which have 
no waist-buttons, and make a pretence, as it were, to have no waists, but are in reality | 
adopted by the fat in order to give them a waist. Nothing easier for an obese man 
than to have a waist; he has but to pinch his middle part a little and the very fat on 
either side pushed violently forward makes a waist, as it were, and our worthy per- 
fumer’s figure was that of a bolster cut almost in two with a string. 

_ Walker presently saw him at his shop-door grinning in this costume, twiddling his 
ringlets with his dumpy greasy fingers, glittering with oil and rings, and looking so ex- 
ceedingly contented and happy that the estate-agent felt assured some very satisfac- 
tory conspiracy had been planned between the tailor and him. How was Mr. Walker 
to learn what the scheme was? Alas! the poor fellow’s vanity and delight were such, 
that he could not keep silent as to the cause of his satisfaction, and rather than not 
mention it at all, in the fulness of his heart he would have told his secret to Mr. Moss- 
rose himself. 

“When I get my coat,’’ thought the Bond Street Alnaschar, ‘‘ I'll hire of Snaffle 
that easy-going cream-colored "OSS that he bought from Astley’s, and I’ll canter through 
the park, and won't I pass through Little Bunker’s Buildings, that’s all? I’ll wear my 
gray trousers with the velvet stripe down the side, and get my spurs lackered up, and 
a French polish to my boot ; and if I don’t a for the captain and the tailor, too, my 
aaa meee And I know what I'll do sel ul hire the small clarence, and invite 
t nps to dinner at the ‘Gar and Starter’ ’’ (this was his facetious way of call- 
ing the ‘’ Star and Garter’), ‘‘ and I’ll ride by them all the way to Richmond. It’s 
rather a long ride, but with Snaffle’s soft saddle I can do it pretty easy, I dare say.”” 
nae eee, Ear sl castles upon castles in the air ; and the last most beauti- 

p, in white satting, with a horange flower in her ’air,’’ 
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putting him in possession of ‘‘ her lovely ‘and before the haltar of St. George's, ’Ano- 
ver Square.’’ As for Woolsey, Eglantiné determined that he should have the best wig 
his art could produce ; for he had not the least fear of his rival. 

These points, then, being arranged to the poor fellow’s satisfaction, what does he 
do but send out for half a quire of pink note-paper, and in a filigree envelope dispatch 
a note of invitation to the ladies at the ‘‘ Bootjack”’ : 


Ke ‘ ' ‘“Bower or Bioom, Bond STREET, Thursday. 
Mr. Archibald Eglantine presents his compliments to Mrs. and Miss Crump, and requests the hovor 
and pleasure of their company at the ‘ Star and Garter’ at Richmond to an early dinmer on Sunday next. 
Tf agreeable, Mr, Egiantine’s carriage will be at-your door at three o’clock, and I propose to accompany 
them on horseback if agreeable likewise.”’ 


This note was sealed with yellow wax, and sent to its destination ; and of course 
Mr. Eglantine went himself for the answer in the evening ; and of course he told the 
ladies to look out for a certain new coat he was going to sport on Sunday ; and of 
course Mr. Walker happens to call the next day with spare tickets for Mrs, Crump and 
her daughter, when the whole secret was laid bare to him—how the ladies were going 
to Richmond on Sunday in Mr. Snaffle’s clarence, and how Mr. Eglantine was to ride 
by their side. 

Mr. Walker did not keep horses of his own ; his magnificent friends at the ‘‘ Re- 
gent ’’ had plenty in their stables, and some of these,were at livery at the establishment 

» of the captain’s old ‘‘ college’? companion, Mr. Snaffle. It was easy, therefore, for 
the captain to renew his acquaintance with that individual. So, hanging on the arm of 
my Lord Vauxhall, Captain Walker next day made his appearance at Snaffle’s livery- 
stables, and looked at the various horses there for sale or at bait, and soon managed, 
by putting some facetious questions to Mr. Snaffle regarding the “ Kidney Club,”’ etc., 
to place himself on a friendly footing with that gentleman, and to learn from him what 
horse Mr. Eglantine was to ride on Sunday. 

The monster Walker had fully determined in his mind that Eglantine should fad// off 
that horse in the course of his Sunday’s ride. 

‘‘ That sing’lar hanimal,’’ said Mr. Snaffle, pointing to the old horse, ‘‘ is the cele- 
brated Hemperor that was the wonder of Hastley’s some years back, and was parted | 
with by Mr. Ducrow honly because his feelin’s wouldn’t allow him to keep him no 
longer after the death of the first Mrs, D., who invariably rode him. I bought him, 
thinking that p’raps ladies and cockney bucks might like to ride him (for his haction is 
wonderful, and he canters like a harm-chair) ; but he’s not safe on any day except Sun- 
days.”’ 

a And why’s that?’ asked Captain Walker. ‘‘ Why is he safer on Sundays than 
other days ?”’ 

“ Bocause there's no music in the streets on Sundays. The first gent that rode him 
found himself dancing a quadrille in Hupper Brook Street to an ’urdy-gurdy that was 
playing ‘ Cherry Ripe,’ such is the natur of the hanimal. And if you reklect the play 
of the ‘ Battle of Hoysterlitz,’ in which Mrs. D. hacted ‘ the female hussar,’ you may 
remember how she and the horse died in the third act to the toon of ‘ God preserve the 
Emperor,’ from which this horse took his name. Only play that toon to him, and he 
rears hisself up, beats the hair in time with his forelegs, and then sinks gently to the 
ground as though he were carried off by a cannon-ball. He served a lady hopposite 
Hapsley Ouse so one day, and since then I’ve never let him out to a friend except on 
Sunday, when, in course, there’s no danger. Heglantine 7s a friend of mine, and of 
course I wouldn’t put the poor fellow on a hanimal I couldn’t trust.”’ 

After a little more conversation, my lord and his friend quitted Mr, Snaffle’s, and 
as they walked away toward the ‘ Regent,’’ his lordship might be heard shrieking 
with laughter, crying, ‘‘ Capital, by jingo! exthlent! Dwive down in the dwag ! 
Take Lungly. Worth a thousand pound, by Jove!’’ and similar ejaculations, indica- 
tive of exceeding delight. 

On Saturday morning, at ten o’clock to a moment, Mr. Woolsey called at Mr. Eg- 
lantine’s with a yellow handkerchief under his arm. Tt contained the best and hand- 
somest body-coat that ever gentleman put on. It fitted Eglantine to a nicety—it did 
not pinch him in the least, and yet it was of so exquisite a cut that the perfumer found, 
as he gazed delighted in the glass, that he looked like a manly, portly, high-bred gen- 
tleman—a lieutenant-colonel in the army, at the very least. 

“You're a full man, Eglantine,’’ said the tailor, delighted, too, with his own 
work; ‘‘ but that can’t be helped. You look more like Hercules than Falstaff, now, 
sit; and if a coat can make a gentleman, a gentleman you are. Let me recommend 

_ you to sink the blue cravat, and take the stripes off your trousers. Dress quiet, sirs 


” 
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draw it mild. Plain waistcoat, dark trousers, black neckcloth, black hat, and if there’s 


’ 
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a better-dressed man in Europe to-morrow I’m a Dutchman. 
“Thank you, Woolsey—thank you, my dear sir,’’ said the charmed perfumer, — 


look ten years younger ; and as for that scarecrow yonder, you'll never, J think, want — 
to wear that again.’ a 
Woolsey looked in the glass, and was delighted too. The two rivals shook hands . { 
and straightway became friends, and in the overflowing of his heart the perfumer 
mentioned to the tailor the party which he had arranged for the next day, and offered 
him a seat in the carriage and at the dinner at the ‘‘ Star and Garter.’’ ‘‘ Would you : 


‘* And now I’ll just trouble you to try on this here.’’ 4 
The wig had been made with equal skill; it was not in the florid style which Mr 
Eglantine loved in his own person, but, as the perfumer said, a simple, straigh ogra 
head of hair. ‘‘It seems as if had grown there all your life, Mr. Woolsey ; nobody ~ 
would tell that it was not your nat’ral color’’ (Mr. Woolsey blushed)—‘‘ it makes y: | 
2 
9 


; 
f 
like to ride?’’ said Eglantine, with rather a consequential air. ‘‘ Snaffle will mount 
you, and we can go one on each side of the ladies, if you like.”’ ae, 

But Woolsey humbly said he was not a riding man, and gladly consented to take e 
place in the clarence carriage, provided he was allowed to bear half the expenses of the 
entertainment. This proposal was agreed to by Mr. Eglantine, and the two gentlemen 
parted to meet once more at the ‘‘ Kidneys’’ that night, when everybody was edified. : 
by the friendly tone adopted between them. 

Mr. Snaffle at the club meeting, made the very same proposal to Mr. Woolsey that © 
the perfumer had made; and stated that as Eglantine was going toride Hemperor, — 
‘Woolsey, at least, ought to mount too. But he was met by the same modest refusalon 
the tailor’s part, who stated that he had never mounted a horse yet, and preferred 2 
greatly the use of a coach. j 

Eglantine’s character as a ‘‘ swell’’ rose greatly with the club that evening. 

Two o’clock on Sunday came ; the two beaux arrived punctually at the door to re- 
ceive the two smiling ladies. 

‘“‘ Bless us, Mr. Eglantine !’" said Miss Crump, quite struck by him, ‘I never saw 
-you look so handsome in your life.’’ He could have flung his arms round her neck’at 
the compliment. ‘‘ And law, ma! what has happened to Mr. Woolsey? Doesn’t he 
look ten years younger than yesterday ?”’ Mamma assented, and Woolsey bowed gal- 
lantly, and the two gentlemen exchanged a nod of hearty friendship. out 

The day was delightful. Eglantine pranced along magnificently on his cantering 
arm-chair, with his hat on one ear, his left hand on his side, and his head flung over his 
shoulder, and throwing under-glances at Morgiana whenever the ‘‘ Emperor’’ was in 
advance of the clarence. The ‘‘ Emperor ’’ pricked up his ears a little uneasily passing 
the Ebenezer chapel in Richmond, where the congregation were singing a hymn, but 
beyond this no accident occurred ; nor was Mr. Eglantine in the least stiff or fatigued 
by the time the party reached Richmond, where he arrived time enough to give his 
steed into the charge of an ostler, and to present his elbow to the ladies as they alighted 
from the clarence carriage. i 

What this jovial party ate for dinner at the ‘‘ Star and Garter’’ need not here be 
set down. If they did not drink champagne I am very much mistaken. They were as 
merry as any four people in Christendom ; and between the bewildering attentions of 
the perfumer, and the manly courtesy of the tailor, Morgiana very likely forgot the 
gallant captain, or, at least, was very happy in his absence. 

At eight o’clock they began to drive homeward. ‘‘ Won't you come into the car- 
riage? said Morgiana to Eglantine, with one of her tenderest looks ; ‘‘ Dick can ride 
the horse.’* But Archibald was too great a lover of equestrian exercise. ‘‘ I’m afraid to 
trust anybody on this horse,’’ said he with a knowing look ; and sohe pranced away by 
the side of the little carriage. The moon was brilliant, and, with the aid of the gas- 
lamps, illuminated the whole face of the country in a way inexpressibly lively. 

Presently, in the distance, the sweet and plaintive notes of a bugle were heard, and 
the perfumer, with great delicacy, executed a religious air. ‘‘ Music, too! heavenly 
said Morgiana, throwing up her eyes to the stars. The music came nearer and nearer 
and the delight of the company was only more intense. The fly was going at about 
as miles an hour, and the ‘‘ Emperor ”’ began cantering to time at the same rapid 
ae pe eetnst pera Saat of Fb Mr. Woolsey,’’ said the romantic Mor- 
, turning upon that gentleman. ‘‘ Mr. Eo i i r, and you 
aie ried wpa mS ees Eglantine treated us to the dinner, and yor 

Now Woolsey had been a little, a very little dissatisfied during the course « 
evening's entertainment, by fancying that Eglantine, a much more voluble perso , 
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“a himself, had obtained rather an undue share of the ladies’ favor ; and as he himself 
paid half of the expenses, he felt very much vexed to think that the perfumer should 
take all the credit of the business to himself. So when Miss Crump asked if he had 
provided the music, he foolishly made an evasive reply to her query, and rather wished 
her to imagine that he Aad performed that piece of gallantry. ‘‘ If it pleases you, Miss 
» Morgiana,’’ said this artful schneider, ‘‘ what more need any man ask? wouldn’t I 
_ have all Drury Lane orchestra to please you ?”’ 
__ The bugle had by this time arrived quite close to the clarence carriage, and if Mor- 
gene had looked round she might have seen whence the music came. Behind her came 
lowly a drag, or private stage-coach, with four horses. Two grooms with cockades 
and folded arms were behind ; and driving on the box, a little gentleman, witha blue 
ird’s-eye neckcloth and a white coat. A bugleman was by his side, who performed the 
melodies which so delighted Miss Crump. He played very gently and sweetly, and 
‘* God save the King ’’ trembled so softly out of the brazen orifice of his bugle, that the 
¥ Crumps, the tailor, and Eglantine himself, who was riding close by the carriage, were 
quite charmed and subdued. : 

7" ‘‘ Thank you, dear Mr. Woolsey,’’ said the grateful Morgiana ; which made Eglan- 
tine Stare, and Woolsey was just saying, ‘‘ Really, upon my word, I’ve nothing to do 
with it,” when the man on the drag-box said to the bugleman, *‘ Now!’ 

The bugleman began the tune of 


“‘ Heaven preserve our Emperor Fra-an-cis, 
Rum tum-ti-tum-ti-titty-ti.”’ 


At the sound, the Emperor reared himself (with a roar from Mr. Eglantine)—reared and 
beat the air with his forepaws. Eglantine flung his arms round the beast’s neck, still he 
kegt beating time with his fore-paws. Mrs. Crump screamed! Mr. Woolsey, Dick, 
the clarence coachman, Lord Vauxhall (for it was he), and his lordship’s two grooms, 
burst into a shout of laughter; Morgiana cries ‘‘ Mercy! mercy ’’? Eglantine yells 
** Stop !’’—‘* Wo !"’—** Oh!’ and a thousand ejaculations of hideous terror ; until, at 
last, down drops the ‘‘ Emperor ’’ stone dead in the middle of the road, as if carried off 
by a cannon-ball. 

Fancy the situation, ye callous souls who laugh at the misery of humanity, fancy 
the situation of poor Eglantine under the ‘‘ Emperor ’? He had fallen very easy, the | 
animal lay perfectly quiet, and the perfumer was to all intents and purposes as dead as 
the animal. He had not fainted, but he was immovable with terror ; he lay in a pud- 
dle, and thought it was his own blood gushing from him ; and he would have lain there 
until Monday morning, if my lord’s grooms, descending, had not dragged him by the 
coat-collars from under the beast, who still lay quiet. 

“* Play ‘ Charming Judy Callaghan,’ will ye ?”’ says Mr. Snaffle’s man, the fly-driver ; 
on which the bugler performed that lively air, and up started the horse, and the 
grooms, whe were rubbing Mr. Eglantine down against a lamp-post, invited him to re- 
mount. 

But his heart was too broken for that. The ladies gladly made room for him in 
the clarence. Dick mounted ‘‘ Emperor’’ and rode homeward. The drag, too, drove 
away, playing, ‘‘O dear, what can the matter be ?’’ and with a scowl of furious hate, 
Mr. Eglantine sat and regarded his rival, His pantaloons were split, and his coat torn 
up the back. 

** Are you hurt much, dear Mr. Archibald ?’’ said Morgiana with unaffected com- 
passion. 

““N—not much,”’ said the poor fellow, ready to burst into tears. 

‘*Oh, Mr. Woolsey,’’ added the good-natured girl, ‘‘ how could you play sucha 
trick ?”’ 

‘‘Upon my word,’’ Woolsey began, intending to plead innocence ; but the ludi- 
crousness of the situation was once more too much for him, and he burst out into a roar 
of laughter. 

“You! you cowardly beast !"” howled out Eglantine, now driven to fury—** you 
laugh at me, you miserable cretur ! Take ¢hat, sir!’ and he fell upon him with all his 
might, and wellnigh throttled the tailor, and pummelling his eyes, his nose, his ears, 
with inconceivable rapidity, wrenched finally, his wig off his head, and flung it into the 
road. . 

Morgiana saw that Woolsey had red hair.* 

a * * * * * * * * * 


=A French froverbe furnished the author with the notion of the rivalry between the Barber and the 
Tailor. , 
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CHAPTER IV. ‘ 


IN WHICH THE HEROINE HAS A NUMBER MORE LOVERS, AND CUTS A VERY DASHING FIGURE 
IN THE WORLD, < - 


WO years have elapsed since the festival at Richm ond 
which, begun so peaceably, ended in such general 
uproar, Morgiana never could be brought to par- 
don Woolsey’s red hair, nor to help layghing at Eg- 
lantine’s disaster ; nor could the two gentlemen be 
reconciled to one another. Woolsey, indeed, sent a 
challenge to the perfumer to meet him with pistols, 
which the latter declined, saying, justly, that trades-— 
men had'no business with such weapons ; on this 
the tailor proposed to meet him with coats off, and 
have it out like men in the presence of their friends 
of the ‘‘ Kidney Club.’’ The perfumer said he 
would be party to no such vulgar transaction ; on 
which Woolsey, exasperated, made an oath that he 
would tweak the perfumer'’s nose so surely as he ~ 
ever entered the club-room ; and thus oze member 
of the ‘‘ Kidneys’’ was compelled to vacate his 
arm-chair. 

Woolsey himself attended every meeting regu- 
larly, but he did not evince that gayety and good- 
humor which render men’s company agreeable in clubs. On arriving he would order 
the boy to ‘‘tell him when that scoundrel Eglantine came ’’; and hanging up his hat 
on a peg, would scowl round the room, and tuck up his sleeves very high, and stretch, 
and shake his fingers and wrists, as if getting them ready for that pull of the nose 
which he intended to bestow upon his rival. So prepared, he would sit down and 
smoke his pipe quite silently, glaring at all, and jumping up, and hitching up his coat 
sleeves, when any one entered the room. 

The ‘‘ Kidneys’’ did not like this behavior. Clinker ceased to come. Bustard, 
the poulterer, ceased to come. As for Snaffle, he also disappeared, for Woolsey wished 
to make him answerable for the misbehavior of Eglantine, and proposed to him the 
duel which the latter had de- 
clined. So. Snaffle went. 

resently they all went, ex- 
cept the tailor and Tressle, 
who lived down the street, 
and these two would sit and 
puff their tobacco, one on 
each side of Crump, the land- 
lord, as silent as Indian chiefs 
ina wigwam. There grew to 
be more and more room for 
poor old Crump in his chair 
and in his clothes ; the ‘‘ Kid- 
neys’’ were gone, and why 
should he remain? One Sat- 
urday he did not come down 
to preside at the club (as he 
still fondly called it), and the 
Saturday following Tressle 
had made a coffin for him ; 
and Woolsey, with the under- | 
taker by his side, followed to | 
the grave the father of the ‘‘ Kidneys.’’ 

Mrs. Crump was now alone in the world. ‘‘ How alone?” says some innocent and 

hs respected reader. Ah! my dear sir, do you know so little of human nature as not to 

be aware that, one week after the Richmond affair, Morgiana married Captain Walk “2 
That did she privately, of course ;.and, after the ceremony, came tripping back tc 
parents, as young people do in plays, and said, ‘* Forgive me, dear pa and ma, ] 
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married, and here is my husband, the captain !’’ Papa and mamma did forgive her, 
as why shouldn’t they ? and papa paid over her fortune to her, which she carried home 
delighted to the captain. This happened several months before the demise of old 
Crump ; and Mrs. Captain Walker was on the Continent with her Howard when that 
melancholy event took place ; hence Mrs. Crump’s loneliness and unprotected condi- 
tion. Morgiana had not latterly seen much of the old people ; how could she, moving 
in her exalted sphere, receive at her genteel new residence in the Edgware Road, the 
old publican and his wife ? 

Being, then, alone in the world, Mrs. Crump could not abear, she said, to live in 
the house where she had been so respected and happy ; so she sold the good-will of the 

Bootjack,”’ and, with the money arising from this sale and her own private fortune, 
being able to muster some sixty pounds per annum, retired to the neighborhood of her 
dear old *‘ Sadler’s Wells,’’ wheré she boarded with one of Mrs. Serle’s forty pupils. 
Her heart was broken, she said ; but nevertheless, about nine months after Mr. Crump’s 
death, the wall-flowers, nasturtiums, polyanthuses and convolvuluses began to blossom 
under her bonnet as usual; in a year she was dressed quite as fine as ever, and now 
never missed ‘‘ The Wells,’’ or some other place of entertainment, one single night, 
but was as regular as the box-keeper. Nay, she was a buxom widow still, and an old 
flame of hers, Fisk, so celebrated as pantaloon in Grimaldi’s time, but now doing the 
“heavy fathers’ at ‘‘ The Wells,’’ proposed to her to exchange her name for his. 

But this proposal the worthy widow declined altogether. To say truth, she was 
exceedingly proud of her daughter, Mrs. Captain Walker. They did not see each other 
much at first; but every now and then Mrs. Crump would pay a visit to the folks in 
Connaught Square; and on the days when the ‘‘captain’s’’ lady called in the City 
Road, there was not a single official at ‘‘ The Wells,’’ from the first tragedian down to 
the call-boy, who was not made aware of the fact. 

It has been said that Morgiana carried home her fortune in her own reticule, and 
smiling placed the money in her husband’s lap; and hence the reader may imagine, 
who knows Mr. Walker to be an extremely selfish fellow, that a great scene of anger 
must have taken place, and many coarse oaths and epithets of abuse must have come 
from him, when he found that five hundred pounds was all that his wife had, although 
he had expected five thousand with her. But, to say the truth, Walker was at this time 
almost in love with his handsome, rosy, good-humored, simple wife. They had made a 
fortnight’s tour, during which they had been exceedingly happy ; and there was some- 
thing so frank and touching in the way in which the kind creature flung her all into his 
lap, saluting him with a hearty embrace at the same time, and wishing that it were a 
thousand billion billion times more, so that her darling Howard might enjoy it, that 
the man would have been a ruffian indeed could he have found it in his heart to be 
angry with her ; and so he kissed her in return, and patted her on the shining ringlets, _ 
and then counted over the notes with rather a disconsolate air, and ended by locking _ 
them up in his portfolio. In fact, she had never deceived him ; Eglantine had, and he _ 
in return had out-tricked Eglantine ; and so warm were his affections for Morgiana at 
this time, that, upon my word and honor, I don’t think he repented of his bargain. 
Besides, five hundred pounds in crisp bank-notes was a sum of money such as the cap- . 
tain was not in the habit of handling every day ; a dashing, sanguine fellow, he fan- 
cied there was no end to it, and already thought of a dozen ways by which it should 
increase and multiply into a plum. Woeisme! MHas not many a simple soul exam- 
ined five new hundred-pound notes in this way, and calculated their powers of duration 
and multiplication. 

This subject, however, is too painful to be dwelt on. Let us hear what Walker 
did with his money. Why, he furnished the house in the Edgware Road before men. 
tioned, he ordered a handsome service of plate, he sported a phaeton and two ponies, 
he kept a couple of smart maids and a groom foot-boy—in fact, he mounted just such a 
neat, unpretending, gentlemanlike establishment as becomes a respectable young 
couple on their outset in life. ‘I’ve sown my wild oats,’’ he would say to his ac- 
quaintances ; ‘‘ a few years since, perhaps, 1 would have longed to cut a dash, but now 
prudence is the word ; and I've settled every farthing of Mrs. Walker’s fifteen thousand 
on herself.’’ And the best proof that the world had confidence in him is the fact, that 
for the articles of plate, equipage, and furniture, which have been mentioned as being 
in his possession, he did not pay one single shilling ; and so prudent was he, that but 
for turnpikes, postage-stamps, and king’s taxes, he hardly had occasion to change a 
five-pound note of his wife’s fortune. 

To tell the truth, Mr. Walker had determined to make his fortune. And what is 
sier in London? Is not the share market open to all? Do not Spanish and Colum- 
onds rise and fall? For what are companies invented but to place thousands in 
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the pockets of shareholders and directors ? Into these commercial pursuits the gallant 
captain now plunged with great energy, and made some brilliant hits at first starting, 
and bought and sold so opportunely that his name began to rise in the city as HEADY 
talist, and might be seen in the printed list of directors of many excellent and philan- 
thropic schemes, of which there is never any lack in London. Business to the amount 
of thousands was done at his agency ; shares of vast value were bought and sold under 
his management. How poor Mr. Eglantine used to hate him and envy him, as from 
the door of his emporium (the firm was Eglantine and Mossrose now) he saw the cap- 
tain daily arrive in his pony-phaeton, and heard of the start he had taken in life. 
The only regret Mrs. Walker had was that she did not enjoy enough of her husband’s 
society. His business called him away all day ; his business, too, obliged him to leave 
her of evenings very frequently alone ; while he (always in pursuit of business) was dining 
with his great friends at the club, and drinking claret and champagne to the same end. 
She was a perfectly good-natured and simple soul, and never made him a single 
reproach ; but when he could pass an evening at home with her she was delighted, and 
when he could drive with her in the park she was happy for a week after. On these 
occasions, and in the fulness of her heart, she would drive to her mother and tell her 
story. ‘Howard drove with me in the park yesterday, mamma ;’ “‘ Howard has 
promised to take me to the opera,’”’ and so forth. And that evening the manager, Mr. 


Gawler, the first tragedian, Mrs, Serle and her forty pupils, all the box-keepers, bonnet-_ 


women—nay, the gingerbeer girls themselves at ‘‘ The Wells,”’ knew that Captain and 
Mrs. Walker were at Kensington Gardens, or were to have the Marchioness of Billings- 
gate’s box at the opera. One night—O joy of joys !—Mrs. Captain Walker appeared in 
a private box at ‘‘ The Wells.’’ That's she with the black ringlets and cashmere shawl, 
smelling-bottle, and black-velvet gown, and bird of paradise in her hat. Goodness 
gracious ! how they all acted at her, Gawler and all, and how happy Mrs. Crump was ! 
She kissed her daughter between all the acts, she nodded to all her friends on the stage, 
in the slips, or in the real water ; she introduced her daughter, Mrs. Captain Walker, 
to the box-opener ; and Melvil Delamere (the first comic), Canterfield (the tyrant), and 
Jonesini (the celebrated Fontarabian statuesque), were all on the steps, and shouted fo1 
Mrs. Captain Walker’s carriage, and waved their hats, and bowed as the little pony- 
phaeton drove away. Walker, in his moustaches, had come in at the end of the play, 
and was not a little gratified by the compliments paid to himself and Jady. — 

Among the other articles of luxury with which the captain furnished his house we 
must not omit to mention an extremely grand piano, which occupied four fifths of Mrs. 
Walker’s little back drawing-room, and at which she was in the habit of practising con- 


tinually, All day and all night during Walker’s absences (and these occurred all night. 


and all day) you might hear—the whole street might hear—the voice of the lady at No. 
23 gurgling, and shaking, and quavering, as ladies do when they practise. The street did 
not approve of the continuance of the noise ; but neighbors are difficult to please, and 
what would Morgiana have had to do if she had ceased to sing? It would be hard to 
lock a blackbird in a cage and prevent him from singing too. And so Walker’s black- 
bird, in the snug little cage in the Edgware Road, sang and was not unhappy. 

After the pair had been married for about a year, the omnibus that passes both by 
Mrs. Crump’s house near ‘‘ The Wells,’’ and by Mrs. Walker’s street off the Edgware 
Road, brought up the former-named lady almost every day to her daughter. She came 
when the captain had gone to his business ; she stayed to a two-o’clock dinner with 
Morgiana, she drove with her in the pony-carriage round the park, but she never stop- 
ped later than six. Had she not to go to the play at seven? And, besides, the cap- 
tain might come home with some of his great friends, and he always swore and grum- 
bled much if he found his mother-in-law on the premises. As for Morgiana, she was 


one of those women who encourage despotism in husbands. What the husband says 4 


must be right, because he says it ; what he orders must be obeyed tremblingly. Mrs. 
Walker gave up her entire reason to her lord. Why was it? Before marriage she had 
been an independent little person; she had far more brains than her Howard. I think 
it must have been his moustaches that frightened her, and caused in her this humility. 
Selfish husbands have this advantage in maintaining with easy-minded wives a 
rigid and inflexible behavior, viz., that if they do by any chance grant a little favor, the 
ladies receive it with such transports of gratitude as they would never think of showing 
to a lord and master who was accustomed to give them everything they asked for ; and 
hence, when Captain Walker signified his assent to his wife’s prayer that she should 
take a singing-master, she thought his generosity almost divine, and fell upon 
mamma’s neck, when that lady came the next day, and said what a dear adora AI 
her Howard was, and what ought she-not to do for a man who had taken her from 
humble situation, and raised her to be what she was! What she was, poor soul ! 
ee 


ee 
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was the wife of a swindling farvenu gentleman. She received visits from six ladies of 
her husband’s acquaintances—two attorney’s ladies, his bill-broker’s lady, and one or 
two more, of whose characters we had best, if you please, say nothing ; and she thought 
it an honor to be so distinguished : as if Walker had been a Lord Exeter to marry a 
; humble maiden, or a noble prince to fall in love with a humble Cinderella, or a majestic 

Jove to come down from heaven and woo a Semele. Look through the world, respect- 
able reader, and among your honorable acquaintances, and say if this sort of faith in 
women is not very frequent? They w/// believe in their husbands, whatever the latter 
do. Let John be dull, ugly, vulgar, and’a humbug, his Mary Ann_never finds it out ; 
let him tell his stories ever so many times, there is she always ready with her kind 
smile ; let him be stingy, she says he is prudent ; let him quarrel with his best friend, 
she says he is always in the right; let him be prodigal, she says he is generous, and 
that his health requires enjoyment ; let him be idle, he must have relaxation ; and she 
will pinch herself and her household that he may have a guinea for his club. Yes ; and 
every morning, as she wakes and looks at the face, snoring on the pillow by her side— 
every morning, I say, she blesses that dull, ugly countenance, and the dull ugly soul 
reposing there, and thinks both are something divine. I want to know how it is that 
women do not find out their husbands to be humbugs? Nature has so provided it, and 
thanks to her. When last year they were acting the ‘‘ Midsummer Night's Dream,”’ 
and all the boxes began to roar with great coarse heehaws at Titania hugging Bottom’s 
long long ears—to me, considering these things, it seemed that there were a hundred 
other male brutes squatted round about, and treated just as reasonably as Bottom was, 
Their Titanias lulled them to sleep in their laps, summoned a hundred smiling, delicate, 
household fairies to tickle their gross intellects and minister to their vulgar pleasures ; 
and (as the above remarks are only supposed to apply to honest women loving their own 
lawful spouses) a mercy it is that no wicked Puck is in the way to open their eyes, and 
point out their folly. Cui dono ? let them live on in their deceit : I know two lovely 
ladies who will read this, and will say it is just very likely, and not see in the least that 
it has been written regarding them. 

Another point of sentiment, and one curious to speculate on. Have you not 
remarked the immense works of art that women get through? The worsted-work sofas, 
the counterpanes patched or knitted (but these are among the old-fashioned in the 
country), the bushels of pin-cushions, the albums they laboriously fill, the tremendous 
pieces of music they practise, the thousand other fiddle-faddles which occupy the atten- 
tion of the dear souls—nay, have we not seen them seated of evenings in a squad or 
company, Louisa employed at the worsted-work before mentioned, Eliza at the pin- 
cushions, Amelia at card-racks or filigree matches, and, in the midst, Theodosia with 
one of the candles, reading out a novel aloud? Ah! my dear sir, mortal creatures 
must be very hard put to it for amusement, be sure of that, when they are forced to 
gather together in a company and hear novels read aloud! They only do it because 
they can’t help it, depend upon it: it is a sad life, a poor pastime. Mr. Dickens, in his 
American book, tells of the prisoners at the silent prison, how they had ornamented 
their rooms, some of them with a frightful prettiness and elaboration. Women’s fancy- 
work is of this sort often—only prison work, done because there was no other exercis- 
ing-ground for their poor little thoughts and fingers ; and hence these wonderful pin- 
cushions are executed, these counterpanes woven, these sonatas kearned... By every- 
thing sentimental, when I see two kind, innocent, fresh-cheeked young women go toa 
piano, and sit down opposite to it upon two chairs piled with more or less music-books 
(according to their convenience), and, so seated, go through a set of double-barrelled 
variations upon this or that tune by Herz or Kalkbrenner—I say, far from receiving any 
satisfaction at the noise made by the performance, my too susceptible heart is given up 
entirely to bleeding for the performers. ‘What hours, and weeks, nay, preparatory 
years of study, has that infernal jig cost them! What sums has papa paid, what scold- 
ings has mamma administered (‘‘ Lady Bullbock does not play herself ;’’ Sir Thomas 
says, *‘ but she has naturally the finest ear for music ever known !’’) ; what evidences of 
slavery, in a word, are there! It is the condition of the young lady’s existence. She 
breakfasts at eight, she does ‘‘ Mangnall’s Questions’’ with the governess till ten, she 
practises till one, she walks in the square with bars round her till two, then she prac- 
tises again, then she sews or hems, or reads French, or Hume’s © History,” then she 
comes down to play to papa, because he likes music while he is asleep after dinner, and 
then it is bed-time, and the morrow is another day with what are called the same 
«* duties”? to be gone through. A friend of mine went to call at a nobleman’s house the 
, day, and one of the young ladies of the house came into the room with a tray on 
ead ; this tray was to give Lady Maria a graceful carriage. Mon Dieu ! and who 
cnows but at that moment Lady Beli was at work with a pair of her dumb namesakes, 
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and Lady Sophy lying flat on a stretching-board ? I could write whole articles on this ~ 
theme: but peace! we are keeping Mrs. Walker waiting all the while. y 

Well, then, if the above disquisitions have anything todo with the story,asno ~ 
doubt they have, I wish it to be understood that, during her husband’s absence, and 
her own solitary confinement, Mrs. Howard Walker bestowed a prodigious quantity of 
her time and energy on the cultivation of her musical talent ; and having, as before = — 
stated, a very fine loud voice, speedily attained no ordinary skill in the use of it. She — 
first had for teacher little Podmore, the fat chorus-master at “ The Wells,’’ and who 
had taught her mother the ‘‘ Tink-a-tink ’’ song which has been such a favorite since it 
first appeared. He grounded her well, and bade her eschew the singing of all those 
‘Eagle Tavern’’ ballads in which her heart formerly delighted ; and when he had 
brought her to a certain point of skill, the honest little chorus-master said she 
should have a still better instructor, and wrote a note to Captain Walker (inclosing his 
own little account), speaking in ‘terms of the most flattering encomium of his lady’s 
progress, and recommending that she should take lessons of the celebrated Baroski. 
Captain Walker dismissed Podmore then, and engaged Signor Baroski, at a vast 
expense ; as he did not fail to tell his wife. In fact, he owed Baroski no less than two 
hundred and twenty guineas when he was . . . But we are advancing matters. 

Little Baroski is the author of the opera of ‘‘ Eliogabalo,’’ of the oratorio of ‘* Pur- 
gatorio,’’ which made such an immense sensation, of songs and ballet-musics innumer- 
able. He is a German by birth, and shows such an outrageous partiality for pork and 
sausages, and attends at church so constantly, that I am sure there cannot be any 
foundation in the story that he is a member of the ancient religion. He isa fat little 
man, with a hooked nose and jetty whiskers, and coal-black shining eyes, and plenty 
of rings and jewels on his fingers and about his person, and a very considerable portion 
of his shirt-sleeves turned over his coat to take the air. His great hands (which can 
sprawl over half a piano, and produce those effects on the instrument for which he is 
celebrated) are encased in lemon-colored kids, new, or cleaned daily. Parenthetically, 
let us ask why so many men, with coarse red wrists and big hands, persist in the 
white kid glove and wristband system? Baroski’s gloves alone must cost him a little 
fortune ; only he says with a leer whea asked the question, ‘‘ Get along vid you ; don’t 
you know dere is a gloveress that lets me have dem very sheap?’’ He rides in the 
park ; has splendid lodgings in Dover Street ; and is a member of the ** Regent Club,” 
where he is a great source of amusement to the members, to whom he tells astonishing 
stories of his successes with the ladies, and for whom he has always play and opera 
tickets in store. His eye glistens and his little heart beats when a lord speaks to him ; 
and he has been known to spend large sums of money in giving treats to young sprigs of 
fashion at Richmond and elsewhere. ‘‘ In my bolyticks,’’ he says, ‘‘ 1 am consarevatiff 
to de bag-bone.’’ In fine, he is a puppy, and withal a man of considerable genius in 
his profession, 

This gentleman then undertook to complete the musical education of Mrs. Walker. 
He expressed himself at once ‘‘ enshanted vid her gababilities,’’ found that the extent 
of her voice was ‘‘ brodigious,’’ and guaranteed that she should become a first-rate 
singer. The pupil was apt, the master was exceedingly skilful ; and, accordingly, Mrs. 
Walker’s progress was very remarkable: although, for her part, honest Mrs. Crump, 
who used to attend her daughter’s lessons, would grumble not a little at the new sys 
tem, and the endless exercises which she, Morgiana, was made to go through. It was 
very different in her time, she said. Incledon knew no music, and who could sing so- 
well now? Give her a good English ballad ; it was a thousand times sweeter than 
your ‘‘ Figaros’’ and ‘‘ Semiramides.’’ 

In spite of these objections, however, and with amazing perseverance and cheerful- 
ness, Mrs. Walker pursued the method of study pointed out to her by her master. As 
soon as her husband went to the city in the morning, her operations began; if he 
remained away at dinner, her labors still continued : nor is it necessary for me ‘to par- 
ticularize her course of study, nor, indeed, possible ; for, between ourselves, none of 
the male Fitz-Boodles ever could sing a note, and the jargon of scales and solfeggios is 
quite unknown to me. But as no man can have seen persons addicted to music with- 
out remarking the prodigious energies they display in the pursuit, as there is no father 
of daughters, however ignorant, but is aware of the piano-rattling and voice-exercising 
which goes on in his house from morning till night, so let all fancy, without further 
4 3 ‘ a ’ - to 
- inquiry, how the heroine of our story was at this stage of her existence occupied. __ 

_ Walker was delighted with her progress, and did everything but pay Baroski, her 
instructor. We know why he didn’t pay. It was his nature not to pay bills excep 
extreme compulsion ; but why did not Baroski employ that extreme compulsi n 
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Because, if he had received his money, he would have lost his pupil, and because 
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loved his pupil more than money. Rather than lose her, he would have given hera 
guinea as well as her cachet. He would sometimes disappoint a great personage, but he 
never missed his attendance on Aer ; and the truth must out, that he was in love with 
her, as Woolsey and Eglantine had been before. 

‘* By the immortal Chofe !” he would say,#‘ dat letell ding sents me mad vid her 
big ice! But only vait avile: in six veeks I can bring any voman in England on her 
knees to me ; and you shall see vat I vill do vid my Morgiana.’’ He attended her for 
six weeks punctually, and yet Morgiana was never brought down on her knees ; he 
exhausted his best stock of “‘ gomblimends," and she never seemed disposed to receive 
them with anything but laughter. And, as a matter of course, he only grew more 
infatuated with the lovely creature who was so provokingly good-humored and so 
laughingly cruel. 

Benjamin Baroski was one of the chief ornaments of the musical profession in 
London ; he charged a guinea for a lesson of three quarters of an hour abroad, and he 
had, furthermore, a school at his own residence, where pupils assembled in consider- 
able numbers, and of that curious mixed kind which those may see who frequent these 
places of instruction. There were very innocent young ladies with their mammas, who 
would hurry them off trembling to the farther corner of the room when certain doubtful 
professional characters made their appearance. There was Miss Grigg, who sang at 
the ‘‘ Foundling,” and Mr. Johnson, who sang at the *' Eagle Tavern,’’ and Madame 
Fioravanti (a very doubtful character), who sang nowhere, but was always coming out 
at the Italian opera. There was Lumley Limpiter (Lord Tweedledale’s son), one of 
the most accomplished tenors in town, and who, we have heard, sings with the profes- 
sionals at a huadred concerts ; and with him, too, was Captain Guzzard of the guards, 
with his tremendous bass voice, which all the world declared to be as fine as Porto’s, 
and who shared the applause of Baroski’s school with Mr. Bulger, the dentist of Sack- 
ville Street, who neglected his ivory and gold plates for his voice; as every unfortunate 
individual will do who is bitten by the music mania. Then among the ladies there 
were a half-score of dubious pale governesses and professionals with turned frocks and 
lank damp bandeaux of hair under shabby little bonnets ; luckless creatures these, who 
were parting with their poor little store of half-guineas to be enabled to say they were 
pupils of Signor Baroski, and so get pupils of their own among the British youths, or 
employment in the choruses of the theatres. : ; : 

The prima donna of the little company was Amelia Larkins, Baroski’s own articled 
pupil, on whose future reputation the eminent master staked his own, whose profits he 
was to share, and whom he had farmed, to this end, from her father, a most respectable 
sheriff’s officer’s assistant, and now, by his daughter's exertions, a considerable capital- 
ist. Amelia is blonde and blue-eyed, her complexion is as bright as snow, her ringlets 
of the color of straw, her figure—but why describe her figure? Has not. all the world 
seen her at the Theatres Royal and in America under the name of Miss Ligonier ? 

Until Mrs. Walker arrived, Miss Larkins was the undisputed princess of the Baroski 
compan y—the Semiramide, the Rosina, the Tamina, the Donna Anna. Baroski vaunted 
her everywhere as the great rising genius of the day, bade Catalani look to her laurels, 
and questioned whether Miss Stephens could sing a ballad like his pupil. Mrs. Howard 
Walker arrived, and created, on the first occasion, no small sensation. She improved, 
and the little society became speedily divided into Walkerites and Larkinsians ; and 
between these two ladies (as indeed between Guzzard and Bulger before mentioned, 
between Miss Brunck and Miss Horsman, the two contraltos, and between the chorus 
singers, after their kind) a great rivalry arose. Larkins was certainly the better singer ; 
but could her straw-colored curls and dumpy high-shouldered figure bear any compari- 
son with the jetty ringlets and stately form of Morgiana? Did not Mrs. Walker, too, 
come to the music lesson in her carriage, and with a black velvet gown and cashmere 
shawl, while poor Larkins meekly stepped from Bell Yard, Temple Bar, in an old print 
gown and clogs, which she left in the hall? i Larkins sing |’? said Mrs. Crump, sar- 
castically ; ‘‘ I’m sure she ought ; her mouth’s big enough to sing a duet. Poor 
Larkins had no one to make epigrams in her behoof ; her mother was at home tending 
the younger ones, her father abroad following the duties of his profession ;_ she had but 
one protector, as she thought, and that one was Baroski. Mrs. Crump did not fail to 
tell Lumley Limpiter of her own former triumphs, and to sing him Tink-a-tink, 


which we have previously heard, and to state how in former days she had been called 


the Ravenswing. And Lumley, on this hint, made a poem, in which he compared 

Morgiana’s hair to the plumage of the raven’s wing, and Larkinissa's to that of the 

canary ; by which two names the ladies began soon to be known in the school. 

_. Ere long, the flight of the Ravenswing’ became evidently stronger, whereas that of 
the canary was seen evidently to droop. When Morgiana sang, all the room would cry 


ye 
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‘bravo :? when Amelia performed, scarce a hand was raised for applause of her, 
except Morgiana’s own, and that the Larkinses thought was lifted in odious triumph, 
rather than in sympathy, for Miss L. was of an envious turn, and little understood the 
generosity of her rival. é : 

- At last, one day, the crowning victory of the Ravenswing came. In the trio of 
Baroski’s own opera of ‘‘ Eliogabalo,’’ ‘‘ Rosy lips and rosy wine,’’ Miss Larkins, who 
was evidently unwell, was taking the part of the English captive, which she had sung 
in public concerts before royal dukes, and with considerable applause, and, from some 
reason performed it so ill, that Baroski, slapping down the music on the piano ina 
fury, cried, ‘‘ Mrs. Howard Walker, as Miss Larkins cannot sing to-day, will you favor 
us by taking the part of Boadicetta?’? Mrs. Walker got up smilingly to obey—the 
triumph was too great to be withstood ; and, as she advanced to the piano, Miss Lar- 


kins looked wildly at her, and stood silent fora while, and, at last, shrieked out, ‘‘ Ben-— 


jamin /’ in atone of extreme agony, and dropped fainting down on the ground. Ben- 
jamin looked extremely red, it must be confessed, at being thus called by what we shall 
denominate his Christian name, and Limpiter looked round at Guzzard, and Miss 
Brunck nudged Miss Horsman, and the lesson concluded rather abruptly that day ; for 
Miss Larkins was carried off to the next room, laid on a couch, and sprinkled with water. 

Good-natured Morgiana insisted that her mother should take Miss Larkins to Bell 
Yard in her carriage, and went herself home on foot ; but I don’t know that this piece 
of kindness prevented Larkins from hating her. I should doubt if it did. 

Hearing so much of his wife’s skill as a singer, the astute Captain Walker deter- 
mined to take advantage of it for the purpose of increasing his *‘ connection.’’ He had 
Lumley Limpiter at his house before long, which was, indeed, no great matter, for 
honest Lum would go anywhere for a good dinner, and an opportunity to show off his 
voice afterward, and Lumley was begged to bring any more clerks in the Treasury of 
his acquaintance ; Captain Guzzard was invited, and any officers of the guards whom 
he might choose to bring ; Bulger received occasional cards: in a word, and aftera 
short time, Mrs. Howard Walker’s musical parties began to be considerably suvies. 
Her husband had the satisfaction to see his rooms filled by many great personages ; 
and once or twice in return (indeed, whenever she was wanted, or when people could 
not afford to hire the first singers) she was asked to parties elsewhere, and treated with 
that killing civility whick our English aristocracy knows how to bestow on artists. 
Clever and wise aristocracy !_ It is sweet to mark your ways, and study your commerce 
with inferior men. 

_I was just going to commence a tirade regarding the aristocracy here, and to rage 
against that cool assumption of superiority which distinguishes their lordships’ com- 
merce with artist of all sorts : that politeness which, if it condescend to receive artist at 
all, takes care to have them altogether, so that there can be no mistake about their rank 
—that august patronage of art which rewards it with a silly flourish of knighthood, to 
be sure, but takes care to exclude it from any contact with its betters in society—I was, 
I say, just going to commence a tirade against the aristocracy for excluding artists from 
their company, and to be extremely satirical upon them, for instance, for not receiving 
my friend Morgiana, when it suddenly came into my head to ask, was Mrs. Walker fit 
to move in the best society ?—to which query it must humbly be replied that she was 
not. Her education was not such as to make her quite the equal of Baker Street. She 
was a kind, honest, and clever creature; but it must be confessed, not refined. Wher- 
ever she went she had, if not the finest, at any rate the most showy gown in the room ; 
her ornaments were the biggest : her hats, toques, berets, marabouts, and other fallals, 
always the most conspicuous. She drops ‘‘h’s’’ here and there. I have seen her eat 
peas with a knife (and Walker, scowling on the opposite side of the table, striving in 
vain to catch her eye) ; and I shall never forget Lady Smigsmag’s horror when she asked 
for porter at dinner at Richmond, and began to drink it out of the pewter pot. It was 
a fine sight. She lifted up the tankard with one of the finest arms, covered with the 
Res anal seen ; se aes a bird of paradise on her head, that curled round 
oe ee epee wpa as she raised it, like a halo. These peculiarities she had, 

! till. st away from the genteel world, that is the fact. When she 
says that “‘ The weather is so ’ot that it is quite debiliating ;’’ when she laughs, when 
she hits her neighbor at dinner on the side of the waistcoat (as she will if he should say 
anything that amuses her), she does what is perfectly natural and unaffected on her 
part, but what is not customarily done among polite persons, who can sneer at her odd. 
manners and her vanity, but don’t know the kindness, honesty, and’ simplicity which 


distinguish her, This point being admitted, it follows, of course, that the tirade against © 


the aristocracy would, in the present instance, be out of place—so it shall be reserve 


for some other occasion. 
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The Ravenswing was a person admirably disposed by nature to be happy. She 
had a disposition so kindly that any small attention would satisfy it ; was pleased 
when alone ; was delighted in a crowd ; was charmed with a joke, however old ; was 
always ready to laugh, to sing, to dartce, or to be merry ; was so tender-hearted that 
the smallest ballad would make her cry, and hence was supposed, by many persons, to 
be extremely affected, and by almost all, to be a downright coquette. Several competi- 
tors for her favor presented themselves besides Baroski. Young dandies used to canter 
round her phaeton in the park, and might be seen haunting her doors in the mornings. 
The fashionable artist of the day made a-drawing of her, which was engraved and sold 
in the shops ; a copy of it was printed in a-song, ‘‘ Black-eyed Maiden of Araby,’’ the 
words by Desmond Mulligan, Esq., the music composed and dedicated to Mrs. Howarp 
Waker, by her most faithful and obliged servant, Benjamin Baroski; and at night 
her opera-box was full. Her opera-box? Yes, the heiress of the ‘‘ Bootjack’’ actually 
had an opera-box, and some of the most fashionable manhood of London attended it. 

Now, in fact, was the time of her greatest prosperity ; and her husband gathering 
these fashionable characters about him, extended his ‘‘agency’’ considerably, and 
— to thank his stars that he had married a woman who was as good as a fortune to 

im. 

In extending his agency, however, Mr. Walker increased his expenses proportion- 
ably, and multiplied his debts accordingly. More furniture and more plate, more wines 
and more dinner-parties, became necessary ; the little pony-phaeton was exchanged for 
a brougham of evenings ; and we may fancy our old friend Mr. Eglantine’s rage and 
disgust, as he looked up from the pit of the opera, to see Mrs. Walker surrounded by 
what he called ‘‘ the swell young nobs"’ about London, bowing to my lord, and laugh- 
ing with his grace, and led to her carriage by Sir John. 

The Ravenswing’s position at this period was rather an exceptional one. She was 
an honest woman, visited by that peculiar class of our aristocracy who chiefly associate 
with the ladies who are mof honest. She laughed with all, but she encouraged none. 
Old Crump was constantly at her side now when she appeared in public, the most 
watchful of mammas, always awake at the opera, though she seemed to be always 
asleep ; but no dandy debauchee could deceive her vigilance, and for this reason, 
Walker, who disliked her (as every man naturally will, must, and should dislike his 
mother-in-law), was contented to suffer her in his house to act as achaperon to Morgiana. 

None of the young dandies ever got admission of mornings to the little mansion in 
the Edgware Road ; the blinds were always down; and though you might hear Mor- 
giana’s voice half across the park as she was practising, yet the youthful hall porter in 
the sugar-loaf buttons was instructed to deny her, and always declared that his mistress 
was gone out, with the most admirable assurance. ; 

After some two years of her life of splendor, there were, to be sure, a good number 
of morning visitors, who came with séng/e knocks, and asked for Captain Walker ; but 
these were no more admitted than the dandies aforesaid, and were referred, generally, 
to the captain's office, whither they went or not at their convenience. The only man 
who obtained admission into the house was Baroski, whose cab transported him thrice 
a week to the neighborhood of Connaught Square, and who obtained ready entrance in 
his professional capacity. ‘ ; 

But even then, and much to the wicked little music-master’s disappointment, the 
dragon Crump was’always at the piano with her endless worsted work, or else reading 
her unfailing Swnday Times ; and Baroski could only employ ‘‘ de langvitch of de ice, 
as he called it, with his fair pupil, who used to mimic his manner of rolling his eyes 
about afterward, and perform ‘‘ Baroski in love,’’ for the amusement of her husband 
and her mamma.. The former had his reasons for overlooking the attentions of the 
little music-master ; and as for the latter, had she not been on the stage, and had not 
many hundreds of persons, in jest or earnest, made love to her ? What else can a pretty 
woman expect, who is much before the public? And so the worthy mother counselled 
her daughter to bear these attentions with good humor, rather than to make them a 
subject of perpetual alarm and quarrel. ' , 

Baroski, then, was allowed to go on being in love, and was never in the least dis- 
turbed in his passion ; and if he was not successful, at least the little wretch could have 
the pleasure of Ainting that he was, and looking particularly roguish when the Ravens- 
wing was named, and assuring his friends at the club, that ‘‘ upon his vort dere vas no 
trut 7 dat rebort.”’ ak oe 

At last one day it happened that Mrs. Crump did not arrive in time for her daugh- 
ter’s lesson (perhaps it rained, and the omnibus was full—a smaller circumstance than 
that has changed a whole life ere now)—Mrs. Crump did not arrive, and Baroski did, 
and Morgiana, seeing no great harm, sat down to her lesson as usual, and in the midst 


‘ile 
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of it down went the music-master on his knees, and made a declaration in the most 
eloquent terms he could muster. ee 

‘‘ Don’t be a fool, Baroski !’’ said the lady—(I can’t help it if her language was not 
more choice, and if she did not rise with cold dignity, exclaiming, ‘‘ Unhand me, sir !”?) 
—‘‘ don’t be a fool !’’ said Mrs. Walker, ‘‘ but get up and let’s finish the lesson.”’ 

‘‘ You hard-hearted adorable little greature, vill you not listen to me ?’’ 

‘No, I vill not listen to you, Benjamin !’’ concluded the lady ; ‘‘ get up and take a 
chair, and don’t go on in that ridiklous way, don’t !’”’ : areas 

But Baroski, having a speech by heart, determined to deliver himself of it in that 
posture, and begged Morgiana not to turn avay her divine hice, and to listen to de voice 
of his despair, and so forth ; he seized the lady’s hand, and was going to press it to his 
lips, when she said, with more spirit, perhaps, than grace— 

‘Leave go my hand, sir; I’ll box your ears if you don’t !”’ ; ; 

But Baroski wouldn’t release her hand, and was proceeding to imprint a kiss upon 
it, and Mrs. Crump, who had taken the omnibus at a quarter past twelve instead of that 
at twelve, had just opened the drawing-room door and was walking in, when Morgiana, 
turning as red as a peony, and unable to disengage her left hand which the musician 
held, raised up her right hand, and, with all her might and main, gave her lover such a 
tremendous slap in the face as caused him abruptly to release the hand which he held, 
and would have laid him prostrate on the carpet but for Mrs. Crump, who rushed for- 
ward and prevented him from falling by administering right and left a whole shower of 
slaps, such as he had never endured since the day he was at school. 

‘‘ What imperence !’’ said that worthy lady; ‘‘ you’ll Jay hands on my daughter 
will you? (one, two). You'll insult a woman in distress, will you, you little coward ? 
(one, two). Take that, and mind your manners, you filthy monster !’’ 

Baroski bounced up ina fury, ‘‘ By-Chofe, you shall hear of dis !’’ shouted he; 
‘* you shall pay me dis !”’ 

‘‘As many more as you please, little Benjamin,’’ cried the widow. ‘‘ Augustus’’ 
(to the page), ‘‘ was that the captain’s knock ?’’ At this Baroski made for his hat. 
‘* Augustus, show this imperence to the door, and if he tries to come in again, calla 
policeman : do you hear ?”’ ; 

The music-master vanished very rapidly, and the two ladies, instead of being 
frightened or falling into hysterics as their betters would have done, laughed at the 
odious monster’s discomfiture, ‘as they called him. ‘‘ Such a man as that set himself 
up against my Howard !’’ said Morgiana, with becoming pride; but it was agreed 
between them that Howard should know nothing of what had occurred, for fear of 
quarrels, or lest he should be annoyed. So when he came home not a word was said ; 
and only that his wife met him with more warmth than usual, you could not have 
guessed that anything extraordinary had occurred. It is not my fault that my heroine’s 
sensibilities were not more keen, that she had not the least occasion for sal-volatile or 
symptom of a fainting fit ; but so it was, and Mr. Howard Walker knew nothing of the 

_quarrel between his wife and her instructor, until 36st 

Until he was arrested next day at the suit of Benjamin Baroski for two hundred and 
twenty guineas, and, in default of payment, was conducted by Mr. Tobias Larkins te 
his principal’s lock-up house in Chancery Lane. 
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CHAPTER-V; 


IN WHICH MR. WALKER FALLS INTO DIFFICULTIES, AND MRS. WALKER MAKES MANY FOOL- 
ISH ATTEMPTS TO RESCUE HIM, 


HOPE the beloved reader is not silly enough to imag- 
<3 ine that Mr, Walker. on finding himself insponged for 
a debt in Chancery Lane, was so foolish as to think of 


applying to any of his friends (those great personages 
who have appeared every now and then in the course 
of this little history, and have served to give it a fash- 
ionable air). No, no; he knew the world too well ; 
and that, though Billingsgate would give him as many 
dozen of claret as he could carry away under his belt, 
as the phrase is (I can’t help it, madam, if the phrase 
FIA iN ff nA is not more genteel), and though Vauxhall would lend 
LUA, Ad d | Se him his carriage, slap him on the back, and dine at his 
rag n/ house ; their lordships would have seen Mr. Walker 
Wey \ depending from a beam in front of the Old Bailey 
\ Wa ¥AXVs rather than have helped him to a hundred pounds. 
Sars Wily Ss. Kee And why, forsooth, should we expect otherwise in 
the world? I observe that men who complain of its 
selfishness are quite as selfish as the world is, and no more liberal of money than their 
neighbors ; and I am quite sure with regard to Captain Walker that he would have 
treated a friend in want exactly as he when in want was treated. There was only his 
lady who was in the least afflicted by his captivity ; and as for the club, that went on, 
we are bound to say, exactly as it did on the day previous to his disappearance. 

By the way, about clubs—could we not, but for fear of detaining the fair reader 
too long, enter into a wholesome dissertation here, on the manner of friendship estab- 
lished in those institutions, and the noble feeling of selfishness which they are likely to 
encourage in the male race? I put out of the question ,the stale topics of complaint, 
such as leaving home, encouraging gormandizing and luxurious habits, etc.; but look 
also at the dealings of club-men with one another. Look at the rush for the evening 
paper! See how Shiverton orders a fire in the dog-days, and Swettenham opens the 
windows in February. See how Cramley takes the whole breast of the turkey on his 
plate, and how many times Jenkins sends away his beggarly half-pint of sherry! Club- 
bery is organized egotism. Club intimacy is carefully and wonderfully removed from 
friendship. You meet Smith for twenty years, exchange the day’s news with him, 

- laugh with him over the last joke, grow as well acquainted as two men may be to- 
gether—and one day, at the end of the list of members of the club you read in a little 
paragraph by itself, with ail the honors, 


SN 


ayy DIR 
OHS 


MEMBER DECEASED. 
Smith, John, Esq.; 


or he, on the other hand, has the advantage of reading your own name selected for a 
similar typographical distinction. There it is, that abominable little exclusive list at 
the end of every club catalogue—you can’t avoid it. I belong to eight clubs myself, 
and know that one year Fitz-Boodle, George Savage, Esq. (unless it should please fate 
- to remove my brother and his six sons, when of course it would be Fitz-Boodle, Sir 
George Savage, Bart.), will appear in the dismal category. There is that list ; down I 
must go init; the day will come, and I shan’t be seen in the bow-window, some one 
else will be sitting in the vacant arm-chair ; the rubber will begin as usual, and yet, 
somehow, Fitz will not be there. ‘‘ Where’s Fitz?’ says Trumpington, just arrived 
from the Rhine. ‘‘ Don’t you know?” says Punter, turning down his thumb to the 
carpet. ‘‘ You led the club, I think ?’”’ says Ruff to his partner (the other partner !), and 
the waiter snuffs the candles. 
= * * * % * % * % * * * 
* * * * * * *% * * * 
I hope in the course of the above little pause, every single member of a club who 


reads this has profited by the perusal. He may belong, I say, to eight clubs, he will 
_ die and not be missed by any of the five thousand members. Peace be to him ; the 
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waiters will forget him, and his name will pass away, and another great-coat will hang on 
the hook whence his own used to be dependent. ’ ; 

And this, I need not say, is the beauty of the club institutions. If it were other- ‘ 
wise—if, forsooth, we were to be sorry when our friends died, or to draw out our purses ~ 
when our friends were in want, we should be insolvent, and life would be miserable ; 
Be it ours to button up our pockets and our hearts ; and to make merry—it is enough ~ 
to swim down this life-stream for ourselves ; if Poverty is clutching hold of our heels, or 
Friendship would catch an arm, kick them both off. Every man for himself, is the — 
the word, and plenty to do too. i: 

My friend Captain Walker had practised the above maxims:so long and resolutely ~ 
as to be quite aware, when he came himself to be in distress, that not a single soul in 
the whole universe would help him, and he took his measures accordingly. 

When carried to Mr. Bendigo’s lock-up house, he summoned that gentleman in a 
very haughty way, took a blank banker’s check out of his pocket-book, and filling it 
up for the exact sum of the writ, orders Mr. Bendigo forthwith to open the door and 
let him go forth. 

Mr. Bendigo, smiling with exceeding archness, and putting a finger covered all 
over with diamond rings to his extremely aquiline nose, inquired of Mr. Walker 
whether he saw anything green about his face? intimating by this gay and good- 
humored interrogatory his suspicion of the unsatisfactory nature of the document ~ 
handed over to him by Mr. Walker. find. 

“‘ Hang it, sir!’’ says Mr. Walker, ‘‘ go and get the check cashed, and be quick 
about it. Send your man in acab, and here’s a half-crown to pay for it.’’ The confi- 
dent air somewhat staggers the bailiff, who asked him whether he would like any re- 
freshment while his man was absent getting the amount of the check, and treated his 
prisoner with great civility during the time of the messenger’s journey. 

But as Captain Walker had but a balance of two pounds five and twopence (this — 
sum was afterward divided among his creditors, the law expenses being previously de- 
ducted from it), the bankers of course declined to cash the captain’s draft for two hun- 
dred and odd pounds, simply writing the words ‘‘ no effects’’ on the paper ; on receiv- 
ing which reply Walker, far from being cast down, burst out laughing very gayly, pro- — 
duced a real five-pound note and called upon his host for a bottle of champagne, which — 
the two worthies drank in perfect friendship and good-humor. The bottle was scarcely — 
finished, and the young Israelitish gentleman who acts as waiter in Cursitor Street had 
only time to remove the flask and the glasses, when poor Morgiana with a flood of tears 
tushed into her husband’s arms, and flung herself on his neck, and calling him her | 
‘dearest, blessed Howard,’’ would have fainted at his feet ; but that he, breaking out 
in a fury of oaths, asked her how, after getting him into that scrape, through her in- — 
fernal extravagance, she dared to show her face before him? This address speedily 
frightened the poor thing out of her fainting fit—there is nothing so good for female 
hysterics asa little conjugal sternness, nay brutality, as many husbands can aver who 
are in the habit of employing the remedy. 9 

‘‘ My extravagance, Howard ?’’ said she, in a faint way ; and quite put off her pur- — 
pose of swooning by the sudden attack made upon her—** Surely, my love, you have 
nothing to complain of—’’ : 

Some) complain of, ma'am?’ roared the excellent Walker. ‘‘Is two hundred 
guineas to a music-master nothing to complain of ? Did you bring me such a fortune 
as to authorize your taking guinea lessons? Haven’t I raised you out of your sphere of 
life and introduced you to the best of the land? Haven’t I dressed you like a duchess ? 
Haven't I been for you such a husband as very few women in the world ever had 
madam ?—answer me that,’’ dg 

as Indeed, Howard, you were always very kind,’’ sobbed the lady. 
Pee en ic sot oe saree nh you—been out all day working for you? 
ur vulgar old mother t — [say ?- 
tay AC MTGaB ee cart eee * g 7 er to come to your house—to my house, I say i 

She could not deny it, and Walker, who was in a rage (and when a man is in a 
rage, for what on earth is a wife made for but that he should vent his rage on her ?) © 
) continued for some time in this strain, and so abused, frightened, and overcame poor 
Morgiana that she left her husband fully convinced that she was the most guilty of 
beings, and bemoaning his double bad fortune, that her Howard was ruined and she 
the cause of his misfortunes. - a 

When she was gone, Mr. Walker resumed his equanimit ot one of — 
those men whom a few months of the King’s Bench ate Ghee ee ‘des _ 
several glasses of punch in company with his host ; with whom in perfect caln 
talked over his affairs. That he intended to pay his debt and quit the spongin 
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next day is a matter of course ; no one ever was yet put in a sponging-house that did 
not pledge his veracity he intended to quit it to-morrow. Mr. Bendigo said he should 
be heartily glad to open the door to him, and in the mean time sent out diligently to see 
among his friends if there were any more detainers against the captain, and to inform 
the captain’s creditors to come forward against him. 

Morgiana went home in profound grief, it may be imagined, and could hardly re- 

frain from bursting into tears when the sugar-loaf page asked whether master was com- 
ing home early, or whether he had taken his‘key ; she lay awake tossing and wretched 
the whole night, and very early in the morning rose up, and dressed; and went out. 
: Before nine o’clock she was in Cursitor Street, and once more joyfully bounced 
into her husband’s arms ; who woke up yawning and swearing somewhat, with a severe 
headache, occasioned by the jollitication ot the previous night ; for, strange though it 
may seem, there are perhaps no places in Europe where jollity is more practised than 
in prisons for debt ; and I declare for my own part (I mean, of course, that I went to 
visit a friend) I have dined at Mr. Aminadab’s as sumptuously as at Long’s. 

But it is necessary to account for Morgiana’s joyfulness ; which was strange in her 
husband’s perplexity, and after her sorrow of the previous night. Well, then, when 
Mrs. Walker went out in the morning, she did so with a very large basket under her 
arm. ‘‘ Shall I carry the basket, ma’am ?’’ said the page, seizing it with much alacrity. 


*“ No, thank you,’’ cried his mistress, with equal eagerness ; ‘‘ it’s only---”’ 
““ Of course, ma’am,’’ replied the boy, sneering, ‘‘ I knew it was that.”’ 
** Glass,’’ continued Mrs. Walker, turning extremely red. ‘* Have the goodness to 


call a coach, sir, and not to speak till you are questioned.”’ 
The young gentleman disappeared upon his errand; the coach was called and 


came. Mrs. Walker slipped into it with her basket, and the page went down-stairs to 


his companions in the kitchen, and said ‘‘ It’s a comin’! master’s in quod,,and missus 
has gone out to pawn the plate.’’ When the-cook went out that day, she somehow 
had by mistake placed in her basket a dozen of table-knives and a plated egg-stand. 
When the lady’s-maid took a walk in the course of the afternoon, she found she had 
occasion for eight cambric pocket-handkerchiefs (marked with her mistress’s cipher), 
half a dozen pair of shoes, gloves, long and short, some silk stockings, and a gold- 
headed scent-bottle. ‘‘ Both the new cashmeres is gone,’’ said she, *‘ and there’s noth- 
ing left in Mrs. Walker’s trinket-box but a paper of pins and an old coral bracelet.’’ 
As for the page, he rushed incontinently to his master’s dressing-room and examined 
every one of the pockets of his clothes ; made a parcel of some of them, and opened all 
the drawers which Walker had not locked before his departure. He only found three- 
half-pence and a bill-stamp, and about forty-five tradesmen’s accounts, neatly labelled 
and tied up with red tape. . These three worthies, a groom, who was a great admirer of 
Trimmer the lady’s-maid, and a policeman, a friend of the cook’s, sat down to a com- 
fortable dinner at the usual hour, and it was agreed among them all that Walker’s ruin 
was certain. The cook made the policeman a present of a china punch-bowl which 
Mrs. Walker had given her; and the lady’s-maid gave her friend the ‘‘ Book of 
Beauty ”’ for last year, and the third volume of Byron’s poems from the drawing-room 
table. 
‘‘T’m dash’d if she ain’t taken the little French clock, too,’’ said the page, and so 
indeed Mrs. Walker had ; it slipped in the basket where it lay enveloped in one of her 
shawls, and then struck madly and unnaturally a great number of times, as Morgiana 
was lifting her store of treasures out of the hackney-coach. The coachman wagged his 
head sadly as he saw her walking as quick as she could under her heavy load, and dis- 
appearing round the corner of the street at which Mr. Balls’s celebrated jewelry es- 
tablishment is situated. It is a grand shop, with magnificent silver cups and salvers, 
rare gold-headed canes, flutes, watches, diamond brooches, and a few fine specimens 
of the old masters in the window, and under the words ; 


BALLs, JEWELLER, 
you read, Money Lent. 


in the very smallest type on the door. ea 


-The interview with Mr. Balls need not be described; but it must have been a sat- — 


isfactory one; for at the end of half an hour Morgiana returned and bounded into the 
coach with sparkling eyes, and told the driver to ga//op to Cursitor Street ; which, smil- 
ing, he promised to do, and accordingly set off in that direction at the rate of fout 
miles an hour. ‘‘I thought so,’’ said the philosophic charioteer. ‘‘ When a man’s in 
quod, a woman don’t mind her silver spoons ;’’ and he was so delighted with her 
action that he forgot to grumble when she came to settle accounts with him, even though 


she gave him only double his fare. 


say 
; 
| - 
# 
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‘“Take me to him,”’ said she to the young Hebrew who opened the door. 

‘“To whom ?” says the sarcastic youth ; “‘ there’s twenty /zms here. You’re pre- 
cicus early.”’ , , : 

“To Captain Walker, young man,” replied Morgiana haughtily ; whereupon the 
youth opening the second door, and seeing Mr. Bendigo in a flowered dressing-gown 
descending the stairs, exclaimed, ‘* Papa, here's a Jady for the captain.’’ ‘‘ I’m come 
to free him,”’ said she, trembling, and holding out a bundle of bank-notes. ** Flere’s 
the amount of your claim, sir—two hundred and twenty guineas, as you told me last 
night.’’ The Jew took the notes, and grinned as he looked at her, and grinned double 
as he looked at his son, and begged Mrs. Walker to step into his study and take a re- 
ceipt. When the door of that apartment closed upon the lady and his father, Mr. Ben- 
digo the younger fell back in an agony of laughter, which it is impossible to describe in 
words, and presently ran out into a court where some of the luckless inmates of the 
house were already taking the air, and communicated something to them which made 
those individuals also laugh as uproariously as he had previously done. 

Well, after joyfully taking the receipt from Mr. Bendigo (how her cheeks flushed - 
and her heart fluttered as she dried it on the blotting-book !), and after turning very 
pale again on hearing that the captain had had a very bad night; ‘‘ And well he 
might, poor dear!’’ said she (at which Mr. Bendigo, having no person to grin at, 
grinned at a marble bust of Mr. Pitt, which ornamented his sideboard)—Morgiana, | 
say, these preliminaries being concluded, was conducted to her husband’s apartment, 
and once more flinging her arms round her dearest Howard’s neck, told him, with one 
of the sweetest smiles in the world, to make haste and get up and come home, for 
breakfast was waiting and the carriage at the door, 

‘‘What do you mean, love?’ said the captain, starting up and looking exceed- 
ingly surprised. 

‘*T mean that my dearest is free; that the odious little creature is paid—at least 
the horrid bailiff is.”’ 

‘* Have you been to Baroski?’’ said Walker, turning very red. 

‘‘ Howard !”” said his wife, quite indignant. 

‘“Did—did your mother give you the money ?’’ asked the captain. 

“No; I had it by tne,’’ replies Mrs. Walker, with a very knowing look. 

Walker was more surprised than ever. ‘‘ Have you any more by you ?”’ said he. 

Mrs. Walker showed him her purse with two guineas; ‘* That is all, love,’’ she 
said. ‘' And I wish,’’ continued she, ‘‘ you would give me a draft to pay a whole list 
of little bills that have somehow all come in within the last few days.”’ 

“Well, well, you shall have the check,’’ continued Mr. Walker, and began forth- 
with to make his toilet, which completed, he rung for Mr, Bendigo, and his bill, and 
intimated his wish to go home directly. ; 

The honored bailiff brought the bill, but- with regard to his being free, said it was 
impossible. 

‘“How impossible ?’’ said Mrs. Walker, turning very red and then very pale. 
** Did I not pay just now ?”’ 

‘“‘So you did, and you've got the reshipt ; but there’s another detainer against the 
captain fora hundred and fifty. Eglantine and Mossrose, of Bond Street—perfumery 
for five years, you know.”’ 

‘““You don’t mean to say you were such a fool as to pay without asking if there 
were any more detainers ?’’ roared Walker to his wife. 

“‘ Yes, she was, though,’’ chuckled Mr. Bendigo ; ‘‘ but she'll know better the next 
time ; and besides, captain, what’s a hundred and fifty pounds to you ?”’ . 

Though Walker desired nothing so much in the world at that moment as the liberty 
to knock down his wife, his sense of prudence overcame his desire for justice ; if that — 
feeling may be called prudence on his part, which consisted in a strong wish to cheat 
the bailiff into the idea that he (Walker) was an exceedingly respectable and wealthy 
man. Many worthy persons indulge in this fond notion, that they are imposing upon | 
the world ; strive to fancy, for instance, that their bankers consider them men of prop- 
erty because they keep a tolerable balance, pay little tradesmen’s bills with ostentatious 
punctuality, and so forth—but the world, let us be pretty sure, is as wise as need be, 
and guesses our real condition with a marvellous instinct, or learns it with curious skill. 
_ The London tradesman is one of the keenest judges of human nature extant ; and ifa 
tradesman, how much more a bailiff? In reply to the ironic question, ‘‘ What’s a hun- 
dred and fifty pounds to you?’ Walker, collecting himself, answers, ‘‘It is an in- 
famous imposition, and I owe the Money no more than you do; but, nevertheless, I 
ae cua my lawyers to pay it in the course of the morning; under protest, 
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“* Oh, of course,’’ said Mr, Bendigo, bowing and quitting the room, and leaving 
Mrs. Walker to the pleasure of a ¢ée-d-#¢e with her husband. 

And now being alone with the partner of his bosom, the worthy gentleman began 
an address to her which cannot be put down on paper here; because the world is 
exceedingly squeamish, and doés not care to hear the whole truth about rascals, and 
because the fact is, that almost every other word of the captain’s speech was a curse, such 
as would shock the beloved reader were it put in print. 

Fancy, then, in lieu of the conversation, a scoundrel disappointed and in a fury, 
wreaking his brutal revenge upon an amiable woman who sits trembling and pale, and 


wondering at this sudden exhibition of wrath. Fancy how he clinches his fists and 
stands over her, and 


stamps and screams out 
curses with a livid face, 
growing wilder and 
wilder, in his rage; 
wrenching her hand 
when she wants to turn 
away, and only stopping 
at last when she has 
fallen off the chair ina 
fainting fit, witha heart- 
breaking sob that made 
the Jew-boy who was 
listening at the key-hole 
turn quite pale and walk 
away. Well, it zs best, 
perhaps, that such a 
conversation should not 
be told at length ; at the 
end of it, when Mr. 
Walker had his wife life- 
less on the fioor, he 
seized a water-jug and 
pourcd “it. -over her; 
which operation pretty 
soon brought her to her- 
self, and shaking her 
black ringlets, she 
looked up once more 
again timidly into his 
face, and took his hand, 
and began to cry. 

He spoke now in a 
somewhat softer voice, 
and let her keep pad- 
dling on with his hand 


as before; he couldn't ar 
speak very fiercely to Fae} ~ 
the poor girl in her attitude of defeat, and tenderness, and supplication. ‘‘* Morgiana, 


said he, ‘‘ your extravagance and carelessness have brought me to ruin, I’m afraid 
If you’d chosen to have gone to Baroski, a word from you would have made him 
withdraw the writ, and my property woulcln’t have been sacrificed, as it has now been, 
for nothing. It mayn’t be yet too late, however, to retrieve ourselves. This bill of 
Eglantine’s is a regular conspiracy, I am sure, between Mossrose and Bendigo here ; 
you must go to Eglantine—he’s an old—an old flame of yours, you know.” 

She dropped his hand ; ‘‘I can’t go to Eglantine after what has passed between 
—us,’’ she said ; but Walker’s face instantly began to wear a certain look, and she said 
with a shudder, ‘‘ Well, well, dear, I wil? go.’’ ‘‘ You will go to Eglantine, and ask 
him to take a bill for the amount of this shameful demand—at any date, never mind 
what. Mind, however, to see him alone, and I’m sure if you choose you can settle the 
business. Make haste ; set off directly, and come back, as there may be more detainers in.”’ 

Trembling, and in a great flutter, Morgiana put on her bonnet and gloves, and 
went toward the door. ‘It’s a fine morning,’’ said Mr. Walker, looking out; ‘‘a 
walk will do you good ; and—Morgiana—didn’t you say you had a couple of guineas 
in your pocket ?”’ s 


“ 


Pine 
EY ie 


Marshes ; capital ten millions; patron His Holiness the Pope. It certainly was stated 
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‘Here it is,’ said she, smiling all at once, and holding up her face to be kissed. 
She paid the two guineas for the kiss. Was it not‘a mean act? “ Is it possible that peo- 
ple can love where they do not respect ?’’ says Miss Prim ; ‘* 7 never would.’’ Nobody 
asked you, Miss Prim ; but recollect Morgiana was not born with your advantages of 
education and breeding; and was, in fact, a poor vulgar creature, who loved Mr. 


Walker, not because her mamma told her, nor because he was an exceedingly eligible — 


and well-brought-up young man, but because she could not help it, and knew no bet- 
ter. Nor is Mrs. Walker set up as a model of virtue ; ah, no! when I want a model of 
virtue, I will call in Baker Street, and ask for a sitting of my dear (if I may be per- 
mitted to say so) Miss Prim. 

We have Mr. Howard Walker safely housed in Mr. Bendigo’s establishment in 
Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane; and it looks like mockery and want of feeling 
toward the excellent hero of this story (or, as should rather be said toward the hus- 
band of the heroine) to say what he mght have been but for the unlucky little cireum- 
stance of Baroski’s passicen for Morgiana. ‘ 

If Baroski had not fallen in love with Morgiana, he would not have given her two 
hundred guineas’ worth of lessons ; he would not have so far presumed as to seize her 


hand, and attempt to kiss it; if he had not attempted to kiss her, she would not have © 


boxed his ears; he would not have taken out the writ aganst Walker ; Walker would 
have been free, very possibly rich, and therefore certainly respected ; he always said 
that a month’s more liberty would have set him beyond the reach of misfortune. 

The assertion is very likely a correct one; for Walker had a flashy, enterprising | 
genius, which ends in wealth sometimes, in the King’s Bench not seldom, occasionally, 
alas, in Van Diemen’s Land! He might have been rich, could he have kept his credit, 
and had not his personal expenses and extravagances pulled him down. He had gal- 
lantly availed himself of his wife’s fortune; nor could any man in London, as he 
proudly said, have made five hundred pounds go so far. He had, as we have seen, 
furnished a house, sideboard, and cellar with it; he had a carriage and horses in his 
stable, and with the remainder he had purchased shares in four companies—of three of 
vhich he was founder and director, had conducted innumerable bargains in the foreign 
stocks, had lived and entertained sumptuously, and made himself a very considerable 
ome. He had set up The Capitol Loan and Life Assurance Company, had discovered 
‘Chimborazo gold mines, and the Society for Recovering and Draining the Pontine 


in an evening paper that his holiness had made him a Knight of the Spur, and had 
offered to him the rank of count; and he was raising a loan for his highness the Ca- 
cique of Panama, who has sent him (by way of dividend) the grand cordon of his high- 
ness’s order of the Castle and Falcon, which might be seen any day at his office in Bond 
Street, with the parchments signed and sealed by the grand master and falcon king- 
at-arms of his highness. In a week more, Walker would have raised a hundred thou- 
sand pounds on his highness’s twenty per cent loan ; he would have had fifteen thou- 
sand pounds commission for himself ; his companies would have risen to par, he would 
have realized his shares ; he would have gone into parliament ; he would have been 
made a baronet, who knows ?'a peer, probably! ‘‘ And I appeal to you, sir,’’ Walker 
would say to his friends, ‘‘ could any man have shown better proof of his affection for his 


wife than by laying out her little miserable money as I did? They call me heartless, — 


sir, because I didn’t succeed ; sir, my life has been a series of sacrifices for that woman, 
such as no man ever performed before.”’ 

A proof of Walker’s dexterity and capability for business may be seen in the fact 
that he had actually appeased and reconciled one of his bitterest enemies—our honest 


friend Eglantine. After Walker's marriage, Eglantine, who had now no mercantile — 


dealings with his former agent, became so enraged with him, that as the only means of 
revenge in his power, he sent him in his bill for goods supplied to the amount of one 


hundred and fifty guineas, and sued him for the amount. But Walker stepped boldly 


over to his enemy, and in the course of half an hour they were friends. ay 
Eglantine promised to forego his claim; and accepted in lieu of it three £100 


shares of the ex-Panama stock bearing 25 - use ot 
ama Stock, per cent, payable half-yearly at the house ot — 
Hocus Brothers, St. Swithin’s Lane ; three £100 shares, and the second class of the order 


of the Castle and’ Falcon, with the ribbon and badge. ‘‘ In four years, Eglantine, my 
boy, I hope to get you the grand cordon of the order,’’ said Walker ; *‘ Il hope to see 
you a Knight | to see 
the Isthmus.” 


Grand Cross, with a grant of a hundred thousand acres reclaimed fr m 


a 
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looked at himself in the glass: He was known to wear a great-coat after that—it was 
that he might wear the cross under it. That year he went ona trip to Boulogne. He 
was dreadfully ill during the voyage, but, as the vessel entered the port, he was seen to 
emerge from the cabin, his coat open, the star blazing on his chest; the soldiers saluted 
him as he walked the streets, he was called Monsieur le Chevalier ; and when he went 
home, he entered into negotiations with Walker, to purchase a commission in his high: 
ness’s service. — Walker said he would get him the nominal rank of captain, the fees at 
the Panama War Office were five-and-twenty pounds, which sum honest Eglantine pro- 
duced, and had his commission, and a pack of visiting cards printed as Captain Archi- 
bald Eglantine, K.C.F. Many a time he looked at them as they lay in his desk, and he 
kept the cross in his dressing-table, and wore it as he shaved every morning. 

His highness the cacique, it is well known, came to England, and had lodgings in 
Regent Street, where he held a levée, at which Eglantine appeared in the Panama uni- 
form, and was most graciously received by his sovereign. His highness proposed to 
make Captain Eglantine his aide-de-camp with the rank of colonel, but the captain’s 
exchequer was rather low at that moment, and the fees at the ‘‘ War Office’ were per- 
-emptory. Meanwhile his highness left Regent Street, was said by some to have returned 
to Panama, by others to be in his native city of Cork, by others to be leading a life of 
retirement in the New Cut, Lambeth ; at any rate, was not visible for some time, so that 
Captain Eglantine’s advancement.did not take place. Eglantine was somehow ashamed 
to mention his military and chivalric rank to Mr.-Mossrose, when that gentleman came 
into partnership with him ; and left these facts secret, until they were detected by a very 
painful circumstance. On the very day when Walker was arrested at the suit of Ben- 
jamin Baroski, there appeared in the newspapers an account of the imprisonment of his 
highness the Prince of Panama, for a bill owing toa licensed victualJer in Ratcliff High- 
way. The magistrate to whom the victualler subsequently came to complain passed 
many pleasantries on the occasion. He asked whether his highness did not drink like 
a swan with two necks; whether he had brought any belles savages with him from 
Panama, and so forth ; and the whole court, said the report, ‘‘ was convulsed with 
laughter, when Boniface produced a green and yellow ribbon with a large star of the 
order of the Castle and Falcon, with which his highness proposed to gratify him, in lieu 
of paying his little bill.”’ We. 

It was as he was reading the above document with a bleeding heart that Mr. Moss- 
rose came in from his daily walk to the city. ‘‘ Vell, Eglantine,’’ says he, ‘‘ have you 
heard the newsh ?”’ 

** About his highness ?’’ 

** About your friend Valker ; he's arrested for two hundred poundsh Le 

Eglantine at this could contain no more; but told his story of how he had been 
induced to accept 300/. of Panama stock for his account against Walker, and cursed his 
stars for his folly. 

‘* Vell, you’ve only to bring in another bill,’’ said the younger perfumer ; ‘“‘ swear 
he owes you a hundred and fifty pounds, and we'll have a writ out against him this 
afternoon.’’ 

And so a second writ was taken out against Captain Walker. 

“You'll have his wife here very likely in a day or two,’’ said Mr. Mossrose to his 
partner ; ‘‘them chaps always sends their wives, and I hope you know how to deal 
with her.”’ 

“‘T don’t value her a fig’s hend,’’ said Eglantine. ‘‘ I'll treat her like the dust of 
the hearth. After that woman's conduct to me, I should like to see her have the hau- 
dacity to come here ; and if she does, you’ll see how I’ll serve her.’’ 

The worthy perfumer was, in fact, resolved to be exceedingly hard-hearted in his 
behavior toward his old love, and acted over at night in bed the scene which was to 
occur when the meeting should take place. Oh, thought he, but it will be a grand 
thing to see the proud Morgiana on her knees to me ; and me a pointing to the door ; 
and saying, ‘‘ Madam, you've steeled this ’eart against you, you have ; bury the recol- 
lection of old times, of those old times when I thought my ‘eart would have broke, but 
it didn’t—no, ’earts are made of sterner stuff. I didn’t die as I thought I should ; I 
stood it, and live to see the woman I despised at my feet—ha, ha, at my feet |’ 

In the midst of these thoughts Mr. Eglantine fell asleep ; but it was evident that 
the idea of seeing Morgiana once more agitated hin considerably, else why should he 
have been atthe pains of preparing so much heroism? His sleep was exceedingly ttful 
and troubled : he saw Morgiana in a hundred shapes ; he dreamed that he was dressing 
her hair; that he was riding with her to Richmond ; that the horse turned into a 
dragon, and Morgiana into Woolsey, who took him by the t \roat and choked him, 
while the dragon played the key-bugle. And in the morning when Mossrose was gone 
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to his business in the city, and he sat reading the Morning Post in his study, ah! what 
a thump his heart gave as the lady of his dreams actually stood before him! 5 

Many a lady who purchased brushes at Eglantine’s shop would have given ten i 
guineas for such a color as his when he saw her. His heart beat violently, he was — 
aimost choking in his stays : he had been prepared for the visit, but his courage failed — 
him now it had come. They were both silent for some minutes. ; 

‘Vou know what I am come for,’’ at last said Morgiana from under her veil, but ~ 
she put it aside as she spoke. i poy j 

‘‘T_that is—yes—it's a painful affair, mem,’’ he said, giving one look at her pale : 
face, and then turning away in a flurry. ‘‘I beg to refer you to Blunt, Hone, and ~ 
Sharpus, my lawyers, mem,”’ he added, collecting himself. J, : 

‘I didn’t expect this from you, Mr. Eglantine,’’ said the lady, and began to’ ~ 
sob. 

‘‘ And after what’s ’appened, I didn’t expect a visit from you, mem. I thought Mrs. 
Capting Walker was too great a dame to visit poor Harchibald Eglantine (though some 
of the first men in the country do visit him), Is there anything in which I can oblige 
you, mem ?”’ 

‘*O heavens !’’ cried the poor woman ; ‘‘ have I no friend left? I never thought 
that you, too, would have deserted me, Mr. Archibald.”’ j 

The ‘‘ Archibald,’’ pronounced in the old way, had evidently an effect on the per- 
fumer ; he winced and looked at her very eagerly fora moment. ‘‘ What can I do for 
you, mem ?’’ at last said he. 

‘“ What is this bill against Mr. Walker, for which he is now in prison ?”’ 

‘* Perfumery supplied for five years ; that man used more ’air-brushes than any duke 
in the land ; and as for eau-de-Cologne, he must have bathed himself init. He hordered 
me about like a lord. He never paid me one shilling—he stabbed me in my most vital 
part—but, ah! ah! never mind ¢hat: and I said I would be revenged, and I am.’’ 

The perfumer was quite in a rage again by this time, and wiped his fat face with 
his pocket: handkerchief and glared upon Mrs. Walker with a most.determined air. 

“ Revenged on whom? Archibald—Mr. Eglantine, revenged on me—on a poor 
yes) you made miserable! You would not have done so once.’’ 

‘““Ha! and a precious way you treated me once,’’ said Eglantine: ‘‘ don’t talk to 
me, mem, of oxce. Bury the recollection of once for hever! I thought my ‘eart would 
have broke once, but no; ’earts are made of sterner stuff. I didn't die as I thought J 
should ; I stood it—and I live to see the woman who despised me at my feet.”’ 

‘Oh, Archibald !’’ was all the lady could say, and she fell to sobbing again: it 
was perhaps her best argument with the perfumer. 

“Oh, Harchibald, indeed !"’ continued he, beginning to swell; ‘‘ don’t call me 
Harchibald, Morgiana. Think what a position you might have held, if you’d chose : 
when, when—you might have called me Harchibald. Now it’s no use,’’ added he, with 
harrowing pathos; ‘* but, though I’ve been wronged, I can’t bear to see women in tears 
—tell me what I can do?’ 

“Dear, good Mr. Eglantine, send to your lawyers and stop this horrid prosecution 
—take Mr. Walker’s acknowledgment for the debt. If he is free, he is sure to havea 
very large sum of money in a few days, and will pay you all. Do not ruin him—do 
not ruin me by persisting now. Be the old kind Eglantine you were.”’ a 

Eglantine took a hand, which Morgiana did not refuse ; he thought about old times. 
He had known her since childhood almost ; as a girl he dandled her on his knee at the © 

Kidneys ;”’ as a woman he had adored her—his heart was melted. wee 

‘“ He did pay mein a sort of way,’ reasoned the perfumer with himself—‘“‘ these. 
bonds, though they are not worth much, I took ’em for better or for worse, and I can’t 
ate ene and i trample on a woman in distress. Morgiana,’’ he added, 
ma loud cheerful voice, ‘‘ cheer up; I’ll give you a release f i nd: Livi aeet 
the old kind Eglantine I was.”’ Sack, a = 

# Be the old kind jackass you vash !’’ here roared a voice that made Mr. Eglantine _ 
start. Vy, vat an old fat fool you are, Eglantine, to give up our just debts because a © 
woman comes snivelling and crying to you—and such a voman, too !’’ exclaimed Mr 
Mossrose, for his was the voice. yahoo 

, Such a woman, sir?’ cried the senior partner, 
same ae a Barceki ce wR ge bss ean nah *—hasn’t she been trying the : 

2 ; you so green as to give up a hundred and fifty 
pounds because she takes a fancy to come vimpering here? I won't, I can tell yo 
The money’s as much mine as it is yours, and I’ll have it, or keep Walker’s body, that 
what I will. ae 

At the presence of his partner, the timid good genius of Eglantine, which he 
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prompted him to mercy and kindness, at once outspread its frightened wings and flew 


away. 

‘** You see how it is, Mrs. W.,’’ said he, looking down ; ‘‘it’s an affair of business— 
in all these here affairs of business Mr. Mossrose is the managing man ; ain’t you, Mr. 
Mossrose ?”’ 


*‘ A pretty business it would be if I wasn’t,’ replied Mossrose, doggedly. ‘‘ Come, 
ma’am,”’ says he, ‘‘I’ll teli you vat Ido; 1 take fifty per shent ; not a farthing less— 
give me that, and out your husband goes.”’ 

‘* Oh, sir, Howard will pay you in a week.” 

‘* Vell, den let him stop at my Uncle’s Bendigo’s for a week, and come out den— 
he’s very comfortable there,’’ said Shylock with a grin. ‘‘ Hadn’t you better go to the 
shop, Mr. Eglantine,’’ continued he, ‘‘ and look after your business? Mrs, Walker can’t 
want you to listen to her all day.” 

Eglantine was glad of the excuse, and slunk out of the studio ; not into the shop, 
but into his parlor ; where he drank off a great glass of maraschino, and sat blushing 
and exceedingly agitated, until Mossrose came to tell] him that Mrs, W. was gone, and 
wouldn’t trouble him any more. But although he drank several more glasses of mar- 
aschino, and went to the play that night, and to the cider-cellars afterward, neither the 
liquor, nor the play, nor the delightful comic songs at the cellars, could drive Mrs. 
Walker out of his head, and the memory of old times, and the image of her pale weep- 
ing face. . 

2 Morgiana tottered out of the shop, scarcely heeding the voice of Mr. Mossrose, who 
said, ‘‘ I’ll take forty per shent’’ (and went back to his duty cursing himself for a soft- 
hearted fool for giving up so much of his rights to a puling woman). Morgiana, I say, 
tottered out of the shop, and went up Conduit Street, weeping, weeping with all her 
eyes. She was quite faint, for she had taken nothing that morning but the glass of 
water which the pastry-cook in the Strand had given her, and was forced to take hold 
of the railings of a house for support just as a little gentleman with a yellow handker- 
chief under his arm was issuing from the door. 

‘“Good heavens, Mrs. Walker !’’ said the gentleman. It was no other than Mr. 
Woolsey, who was going forth to try a body-coat for a customer ; ‘are you ill ?what’s 
the matter? for God’s sake come in !’’ and he took her arm under his, and led her into 
his back-parlor, and seated her, and had some wine and water before her in one minute, 
before she had said one single word regarding herself. 

As soon as she was somewhat recovered, and with the interruption of a thousand 
sobs, the poor thing told as well as she could her little story. Mr. Eglantine had 
arrested Mr, Walker : she had been trying to gain time for him ; Eglantine had refused. 

‘‘The hard-hearted, cowardly brute to refuse Aer anything !’’ said loyal Mr. 


Woolsey. ‘‘ My dear,’’ says he, ‘‘ I’ve no reason to love your husband, and I know too 
much about him to respect him; but I love and respect you, and will spend my last 
shilling to serve you.’’ At which Morgiana could only take his hand and cry a great 


deal more than ever. She said Mr. Walker would have a great deal of money in a week, 
that he was the best of husbands, and she was sure Mr. Woolsey would think better of 
him when he knew him; that Mr. Eglantine’s bill was one hundred and fifty pounds, 
but that Mr. Mossrose would take forty per cent, if Mr. Wuolsey could say how much 
that was. 

‘“Tll pay a thousand pound to do you good,’’ said Mr. Woolsey, bouncing up ; 
‘* stay here for ten minutes, my dear, until my return, and all shall be right, as you will 
see.’ He was back in ten minutes, and had called a cab from the stand opposite (all 
the coachmen there had seen and commented on Mrs. Walker’s woe-begone looks), and 
they were off for Cursitor Street in a moment. ‘‘ They’ ll settle the whole debt for twenty 
pounds,”’ said he, and showed an order to that effect from Mr. Mossrose to Mr. Bendigo, 
empowering the latter to release Walker on receiving Mr, Woolsey’s acknowledgment 
for the above sum. 


* * * * * * * * %* * * 


‘‘There’s no use paying it,’’ said Mr. Walker, doggedly, ‘‘ it would only be rob- 
bing you, Mr. Woolsey—seven more detainers have come in while my wife has been 
away. I must go through the court now ; but,’’ he added in a whisper to the tailor, 
‘«my good sir, my debts of Aovor are sacred, and if you will have the goodness to lend 
me the twenty pounds, I pledge you my word asa gentleman to return it when I come 
out of quod.”’ 

It is probable that Mr. Woolsey declined this ; for, as soon as he was gone, Walker, 
in a tremendous fury, began cursing his wife for dawdling three hours on the road. 

_ “Why the deuce, ma’am, didn't you take a cab?’ roared he, when he heard she had 
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walked to Bond Street. ‘‘ Those writs have only been in half an hour, and I might 


have been off but for you.”’ ay 
‘*Oh, Howard,’’ mate she, ‘‘ didn’t you take—didn’t I give you my—my last shil- 

ling ?”’ and fell back and wept again more bitterly than ever. 4 ’ 
‘‘ Well, love,’’ said her amiable husband, turning rather red, *‘ never mind, it wasn t 

your fault, It is but going through the court. It is no great odds. I forgive you. 


CHAPTER VI. 


IN WHICH MR. WALKER STILL REMAINS IN DIFFICULTIES, BUT SHOWS GREAT RESIGNATION 
UNDER HIS MISFORTUNES, 


HE exemplary Walker, seeing that escape from his 
| enemies was hopeless, and that it was his duty asa 
Wh man to turn on them and face them, now determined 
to quit the splendid though narrow lodgings which 
Mr. Bendigo had provided for him, and undergo the 
martyrdom of the Fleet. Accordingly, in company 
with that gentleman, he came over to her majesty’s 
prison, and gave himself into the custody of the offi- 
cers there ; and did not apply for the accommodation 
of the rules (by which in those days the captivity of 
some debtors was considerably lightened), because he 
knew perfectly well that there was no person in the 
wide world who would give a security for the heavy 
sums for which Walker was answerable. What these 
sums were is no matter, and on this head we do not 
think it at all necessary to satisfy the curiosity of the 
reader. He may have owed hundreds—thousands, 
his creditors only can tell; he paid the dividend 
which has been formerly mentioned, and showed thereby his desire to satisfy all claims 
upon him to the uttermost farthing. 

As for the little house in Connaught Square, when, after quitting her husband, 
Morgiana drove back thither, the door was opened by the page, who instantly thanked 
her to pay his wages ; and in the drawing-room, on a yellow satin sofa, sat a seedy man 
(with a pot of porter beside him placed on an album for fear of staining the rosewood 
table), and the seedy man signified that he had taken possession of the furniture in 
execution for a judgment debt. Another seedy man was in the dining-room, reading a 
newspaper and drinking gin ; he informed Mrs. Walker that he was the representative 
of another judgment debt and of another execution: ‘‘ There’s another of ’em in the 

’ said the page, ‘‘ taking an inwentory of the furniture ; and he swears he’ll 
took up for swindling, for pawning the plate.’’ z 
” said Mr. Woolsey, for that worthy man had conducted Morgiana home— 

r,’’ said he, shaking his stick at the young page, ‘‘if you give any more of your 
impudence I’ll beat every button off your jacket :’’ and as there were some four hun- 
dred of these ornaments, the page was silent. It was a great mercy for Morgiana that 
_ the honest and faithful tailor had accompanied her. The good fellow had waited very 
patiently for her for an hour in the parlor or coffee-room of the lock-up house, knowing 
full well that she would want a protector on her way homeward ; and _ his kindness will 
be more appreciated when it is stated that, during the time of his delay in the coffee- 
room, he had been subject to the entreaties, nay, to the insults of Cornet Fipkin of the 
Blues, who was in prison at the suit of Linsey, Woolsey, and Co., and who happened to _ 
be taking his breakfast in the apartment when his obdurate creditor entered it. The 
cornet (a hero of eighteen, who stood at least five feet three in his boots, and owed 
fifteen thousand pounds) was so enraged at the obduracy of his creditor that he said he — 
would have thrown him out of the window but for the bars which guarded it , and a 
entertained serious thoughts of knocking the tailor’s head’ off, but that the latter, put- 
ting his right leg forward and his fists in a proper attitude, told the young officeriee 
‘*come on ;’’ on which the cornet cursed the tailor for a “‘ snob,” and went back to his 
breakfast. - oaks is aay a a 

The execution people having taken charge of Mr. Walker’s house, Mrs. Walker wa 
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driven to take refuge with her mamma near “‘ Sadler’s Wells,’’ and the captain remained 
comfortably lodged in the Fleet. He had some ready money, and with it managed to 
make his existence exceedingly comfortable, He lived with the best society of the 
place, consisting of several distinguished young noblemen and gentlemen. ' He spent 
the morning playing at fives and smoking cigars ; the evening smoking cigars and 
dining comfortably. Cards came after dinner ; and as the captain was an experienced 
player, and near a score of years older than most of his friends, he was generally pretty 
successful: indeed, if he had received all the money that was owed to him, he might 
have come out of prison and paid his creditors twenty shillings in the pound—that is, 
if he had been minded to do so. But thereis no use in examining into that point too 
closely, for the fact is, young Fipkin only paid him forty pounds out of seven hundred, 
for which he gave him I. O. U.’s; Algernon Deuceace not only did not pay him three 
hundred and twenty which he lost at blind hookey, but actually borrowed seven and 
sixpence in money from Walker, which has never been repaid to this day ; and Lord 
Doublequits actually lost nineteen thousand pounds to him at heads and tails, which 
he never paid, pleading drunkenness and his minority. The reader may recollect a 
paragraph which went the round of the papers entitled, Affair of honor in the Fleet 
Prison.—Yesterday morning (behind the pump in the second court) Lord D-bl-qu-ts and 
Captain H-w-rd W-lk-r (a near relative, we understand, of his grace the Duke of N-rf-Ik) 
had a hostile meeting and exchanged two shots. These two young sprigs of nobility were 
attended to the ground by Major Flush, who, by the way, is #ush no longer, and Cap- 
tain Pam, late of the — dragoons. Play is said to have been the cause of the quarrel, 
and the gallant captain is reported to have handled the noble lord’s nose rather roughly 
at one stage of the transactions.’?’ When Morgiana at ‘‘ Sadler’s Wells’’ heard these 
news, she was ready to faint with terror ; and rushed to the Fleet Prison, and embraced 
her lord and master with her usual expansion and fits of tears: very much to that 
gentleman’s annoyance, who happened to be in company with Pam and Flush at the 
time, and did not care that his handsome wife should be seen too much in the dubious 
precincts of the Fleet. He had at least so much shame about him, and had always 
rejected her entreaties to be allowed to inhabit the prison with him. 

‘Tt is enough,’’ would he say, casting his eyes heavenward, and with a most lugu- 
bridus countenance—‘‘ it is enough, Morgiana, that 7 should suffer, even though your 
thoughtlessness has been the cause of my ruin. But enough of that / 1 will not rebuke 
you for faults for which I know you are now repentant ; and I never could bear to see 
you in the midst of the miseries of this horrible place. Remain at home with your 
mother, and let me drag on the weary days here alone. If you can get me any more of 
that pale sherry, my love, do. I require something to cheer me in solitude, and have 
found my chest very much relieved by that wine. Put more pepper and eggs, my dear, 
into the next veal-pie you make me. I can’t eat the horrible messes in the coffee-room 


by duns ; his day was his own from morning till night ; his diet was good, his acqu 
ances jovial, his purse tolerably well supplied, and he had not one single care to annoy 
him. 

Mrs. Crump and Woolsey, perhaps, received Morgiana’s account of her husband's 
miseries with some incredulity. The latter was now a daily visitor to ‘‘ Sadler's 
Wells.”’ His love for Morgiana had become a warm, fatherly, generous regard for her ; 
it was out of the honest fellow’s cellar that the wine used to come which did so much 
good to Mr. Walker’s chest; and he tried a thousand ways to make Morgiana 
happy. 

gt very happy day, indeed, it was when, returning from her visit to the Fleet, she 
found in her mother’s sitting-room her dear grand rosewood piano, and every one of 
her music-books, which the kind-hearted tailor had purchased at the sale of Walker’s 
efiects. And I am not ashamed to say that Morgiana herself was so charmed that 
when, as usual, Mr. Woolsey came to drink tea in the evening, she actually gave hima 
kiss ; which frightened Mr. Woolsey, and made him blush exceedingly. She sat down, 
and played him that evening every one of the songs which he liked—the o/d songs—none 
of your Italian stuff. Podmore, the old music-master, was there, too, and was delighted 
and astonished at the progress in singing which Morgiana had made; and when the 
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little party separated, he took Mr. Woolsey by the hand, and said, ‘‘ Give me leave to 
tell you, sir, that you’re a trump.”’ 

‘‘ That he is,’’ said Canterfield, the first tragic ; ‘‘an honor to human nature. A 
man whose hand is open as day to melting charity, and whose heart ever melts at the 
tale of woman’s distress.”’ i ; 

‘‘ Pooh, pooh, stuff and nonsense, sir,’’ said the tailor; but, upon my word, Mr. 
Canterfield’s words were perfectly correct. I wish as much could be said in favor of 
Woolsey’s old rival, Mr. Eglantine, who attended the sale too, but it was with a horrid 


kind of satisfaction at the thought that Walker was ruined. He bought the yellow satin ~ 


sofa before mentioned, and transferred it to what he calls his “ sitting-room,”’ where it 
is to this day, bearing many marks of the best bears’-grease. Woolsey bid against. 
Baroski for the piano, very nearly up to the actual value of the instrument, when the 
artist withdrew from competition ; and when he was sneering at the ruin of Mr. Walker, 
the tailor sternly interrupted him by saying, “‘ What the deuce are you sneering at ? 


You did it, sir; and you’re paid every shilling of your claim, ain’t you 2”? On which © 


Baroski turned round to Miss Larkins, and said, ‘‘Mr. Woolsey was a ‘snop;’”’ the 
very words, though pronounced somewhat differently, which the gallant Cornet Fipkin 
had applied to him. 

Well, so he was a snob. But, vulgar as he was, I declare, for my part, that I have 
a greater respect for Mr. Woolsey than for any single nobleman or gentleman men- 
tioned in this true history. 

It will be seen from the names of Messrs. Canterfield and Podmore that Morgiana 
was again in the midst of the widow Crump’s favorite theatrical society ; and this, 
indeed, was the case. The widow’s little room was hung round with the pictures which 
were mentioned at the commencement of the story as decorating the bar of the ** Boot- 
jack ;’’ and several times in a week she received her friends from “‘ The Wells,’’ and 
entertained them with such humble refreshments of tea and crumpets as her modest 
means permitted her to purchase. Among these persons Morgiana lived and sung quite 
as contentedly as she had ever done among the demireps of her husband’s society ; and, 
only she did not dare to own it to herself, was a great deal happier than she had been 
for many aday. Mrs. Captain Walker was still a great lady among them. Even in his 
ruin, Walker, the director of three companies, and the owner of the splendid pony- 
chaise, was to these simple persons an awful character; and when mentioned, they 
talked with a great deal of gravity of his being in the country, and hoped Mrs. Captain 
W. had good news of him. They all knew he was in the Fleet ; but had he not in 
prison fought a duel with a viscount? Montmorency (of the Norfolk circuit) was in the 
Fleet too; and when Canterfield went to see poor Montey, the latter pointed out Walker 
to his friend, who actually hit Lord George Tennison across the shoulders in play with 
a racket-bat ; which event was soon made known to the whole green-room. 

‘‘ They had me up one day,’’ said Montmorency, “to sing a comic song, and give 
my recitations ; and- we had champagne and lobster salad: swch nobs!’’ added the 
ahs “ Billingsgate and Vauxhall were there too, and left college at eight 
o’clock.”’ 

When Morgiana was told of the circumstance by her mother, she hoped her dear 
Howard had enjoyed the evening, and- was thankful that for once he could forget his 
sorrows. Nor, somehow, was she ashamed of herself for being happy afterward, but 
gave way to her natural good humor without repentance or self-rebuke. I believe, 
indeed (alas! why are we made acquainted with the same fact regarding ourselves long 
after it is past and gone?)—I believe these were the happiest days of Morgiana’s whole 
life. She had no cares except the pleasant one of attending on her husband, an easy, 


smiling temperament which made her regardless of to-morrow ; and, add to this, a de- 


lightful hope relative to a certain interesting event which was about to occur, and which 
I shall not particularize further than by saying, that she was cautioned against too 
much singing by Mr. Squilis, her medical attendant ; and that widow Crump was busy 
making-up a vast number of little caps and diminutive cambric shirts, such as delighted 
grandmothers are in the habit of fashioning. I hope this is as genteel a way of signifying 
the circumstance which was about to take place in the Walker family as Miss Prim her- 
self could desire. Mrs, Walker’s mother was about to becomea grandmother, There’s 


a phrase! The Morning Post, which says this story is vulgar, I’m sure cannot quarrel 
with that. I don’t believe the whole Court Guide would convey an intimation more _ 


delicately. 
Well, Mrs. Crump’s little grand chila was born, entirely to the dissatisfaction, I must 
say, of his father; who, when the infant was brought to him in the Fleet, had him 


abruptly covered up in his cloak again, from which he had been removed by the jealous — 


_prison doorkeepers ; why, do you think? Walker had a quarrel with one of them, and 
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the wretch persisted in believing that the bundle Mrs. Crump was bringing to her son- 
in-law was a bundle of disguised brandy ! 

““The brutes !’’ said the dady; ‘‘ and»the father’s a brute too,’’ said she. ‘‘ He 
takes no more notice of me than if I was a kitechen-maid, and of Woolsey than if he was 
a leg of mutton—the dear, blessed little cherub !”’ 

i A sta Crump was a mother-in-law ; let us pardon her hatred of her daughter’s hus- 
and. 

The Woolsey compared in the above sentence both to a leg of mutton and a 
cherub was not the eminent member of the firm of Linsey, Woolsey and Co., but the 
little baby who was christened Howard Woolsey Walker, with the full consent of the 
father ; who said the tailor was a deuced good fellow, and felt really obliged to him for 
the sherry, for a frock-coat which he let him have in prison, and for his kindness to 
Morgiana. The tailor loved the little boy with all his soul ; he attended his mother to 
her churching, and the child to the font : and, as a present to his little godson on his 
christening, he sent two yards of the finest white kerseymere in his shop to make him 
acloak. The Duke had had a pair of inexpressibles off that very piece. 

House-furniture is bought and sold, music lessons are given, children are born and 
christened, ladies are confined and churched—time, in other words, passes—and yet 
Captain Walker still remains in prison! Does it not seem strange that he should still 
languish there between palisaded walls near Fleet Market, and that he should not be 
restored to that active and fashionable world of which he was an ornament? The fact 
is, the captain had been before the court for the examination of his debts; and the 
commissioner, with a cruelty quite shameful toward a fallen man, had qualified his 
ways of getting money in most severe language, and had sent him back to prison again 
for the space of nine calendar months, an indefinite period, and until his accounts could 
be made up. This delay Walker bore like a philosopher, and, far from repining, was 
still the gayest fellow of the tennis-court, and the soul of the midnight carouse. 

There is no use in raking up old stories, and hunting through files of dead news- 
papers, to know what were the specific acts which made the commissioner so angry with 
Captain Walker. Many a rogue has come before the court, and passed through it since 
then: and I would lay a wager that Howard Walker was not a bit worse than his 
neighbors. But as he was not a lord, and as he had no friends on coming out of prison, 
and had settled no money on his wife, and had, as it must be confessed, an exceedingly 
bad character, it is not likely that the latter would be forgiven him when once more 
free in the world. For instance, when Doublequits left the Fleet, he was received with 
open arms by his family, and had two-and-thirty horses in his stables before a week 
was over. Pam, of the dragoons, came out, and instantly got a place as government 
courier—a place found so good of late years (and no wonder, it is better pay than that 
of a colonel) that our noblemen and gentry eagerly press for it. Frank Hurricane was 
sent out as registrar of Tobago, or Sago, or Ticonderago ; in fact, for a younger son of 
good family it is rather advantageous to get into debt twenty or thirty thousand 
pounds ; you are sure of a good place afterward in the colonies. Your friends are so 
anxious to get rid of you that they will move heaven and earth to serve you. And so 
all the above companions of misfortune with Walker were speedily made comfortable; 
but Ae had no rich parents; his old father was dead in York jail. How was he to start 
in the world again? What friendly hand was there to fill his pocket with gold, and his 
cup with sparkling champagne? He was, in fact, an object of the greatest pity—for I 
know of no greater than a gentleman of his habits without the means of gratifying 
them. He must live well, and he has not the means. Is there a more pathetic case ? 
As for a mere low beggar—some laborless laborer, or some weaver out of place—don’t 
let us throw away our compassion upon ¢hem. Psha! they’re accustomed to starve. 
They caz sleep upon boards, or dine off a crust; whereas a gentleman would die in the 
same situation. I think this was poor Morgiana’s way of reasoning. For Walker’s 
cash in prison beginning presently to run low, and knowing quite well that the dear 
fellow could not exist there without the luxuries to which he had been accustomed, she 
borrowed money from her mother, until the poor old lady was @ sec. She even con- 
fessed, with tears, to Woolsey, that she was in particular want of twenty pounds, to pay 
a poor milliner, whose debt she could not bear to put in her husband’s schedule: And 
I need not say she carried the money to her husband, who might have been greatly 
benefited by it—only he had a bad run of luck at the cards ; and how the deuce cana 
man help that? 

Woolsey had repurchased for her one of the cashmere shawls. She left it behind 
her one day at the Fleet prison, and some rascal stole it there ; having the grace, how- 
ever, to send Woolsey the ticket, signifying the place where it had been pawned. Who 
could the scoundrel have been? Woolsey swore a great oath, and fancied he knew ; 
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but if it was Walker himself (as Woolsey fancied, and probably as was the case) wha 
made away with the shawl, being pressed thereto by necessity, was it fair to call hima 
scoundrel fur so doing, and should we not rather laud the delicacy of his proceeding ? 
He was poor ; who can command the cards? but he did not wish his wife should know 
how poor: he could not bear that she should suppose him arrived at the necessity of 
pawning a shawl . 

She who had such beautiful ringlets, of a sudden pleaded cold in the head, and 
took to wearing caps. One summer evening, as she and the baby and Mrs. Crump and 
Woolsey (let us say all four babies together) were laughing and playing in Mrs. 
Crump’s drawing-room—playing the most absurd gambols, fat Mrs. Crump, for instance, 
hiding behind the sofa, Woolsey chuck-chucking, cock-a-doodle-dooing, and performing 
those indescribable freaks which gentlemen with philoprogenitive organs will execute 
in the company of children—in the midst of their play the baby gave a tug at his 
mother’s cap ; off it came—her hair was cut close to her head ! 

Morgiana turned as red as sealing-wax, and trembled very much; Mrs. Crump 
screamed, ‘‘ My child, where is your hair ?’’ and Woolsey, bursting out with a most tre- 
mendous oath against Walker that would send Miss Prim into convulsions, put his hand- 
kerchief to his face, 
and actually wept. 
‘‘The infernal bubble- 
ubble-ackguard !”’ said 
he, roaring and clinch- 
ing his fists. 

As he had passed 
the Bower of Bloom a 
few days before, he saw 
Mossrose, who was 
combing out a jet- 
black ringlet, and held 
if up, as if for Wool-. 
sey’s examination, 
with a peculiar grin. 
The “tailor did not 
understand the joke, 
but he saw now what 
had happened. Mor-— 
giana had sold her hair 


would have sold her 
arm had her husband 
bidden her. On look- 
ing in her drawers it 
was found she had sold 
almost all her wearing 
apparel; the child’s 
clothes were all there, 
however. It was be- 
cause her husband 
talked of disposing of a 
gilt coral that the child 
had, that she had part- 
ed with the locks which 
had formed her pride. — 
“T* V1 iw ey ome 


hair, you infamous fat coward,’’ roared the little ta 
‘* Give it up, or I’ kill you—” 
a he ean ! Mr. Mossrose !’’ shouted the perfumer, 

““Vell, vatsh de matter, vatsh de row fight avay, my boys; én thea 
ahs . ) de- ; : ys; two to one on the 
tailor,” said Mr, Mossrose, much enjoying the sport (for Woolsey, striding through the 
shop without speaking to him, had rushed into the studio | 
Eglantine). 

‘« Tell him about that hair, sir.”’ 


ilor to Eglantine that evening. 


bully me. You mean Mrs. Valker’s ’air? Vy, she sold it me,’” 


oy 


twenty guineasforthat — 


where he plumped upon © 


a 
a 


“That hair!, Now keep yourself quiet, Mister Timble, and don’t tink torres i 


for five guineas; she ~ 


i 
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7 wa And the more blackguard you for buying it! Will you take twenty guineas for 
it? 

‘“'No,’’ said Mossrose. 

“ Twenty-five ?”’ 

‘*Can’t,’’ said Mossrose. 

‘“ Hang it ; will you take forty? There!’ 

‘“‘T vish I'd kep it,’’ said the Hebrew gentleman, with unfeigned regret. ‘' Eglan- 
tine dressed it this very night.’’ 

_ “For Countess Baldenstiern, the Swedish hambassador's lady,’’ says Eglantine 
(his Hebrew partner was by no means a favorite with the ladies, and only superintended 
the accounts of the concern). ‘It’s this very night at Devonshire ‘Ouse, with four 
hostrich plumes, lappets, and trimmings. And now, Mr. Woolsey, I’ll trouble you to 
apologize.”’ 

Mr. Woolsey did not answer, but walked up to Mr. Eglantine, and snapped his 
fingers so close under the perfumer’s nose that the latter started back and seized the 
bell-rope. Mossrose burst out laughing, and the tailor walked majestically from the 
shop, with both hands stuck between the lappets of his coat. 

*“ My dear,’’ said he to Morgiana a short time afterward, ‘“‘ you must not encour- 
age that husband of yours in his extravagance, and sell the clothes off your poor back, 
that he may feast and act the fine gentleman in prison.”’ 

‘‘Tt is his health, poor dear soul,’’ interposed Mrs. Walker; ‘‘ his chest. Every 
farthing of the money gces to the doctors, poor fellow !’* 

** Well, now, listen: 1 am a rich man (it was a great fib, for Woolsey’s income, as a 
junior partner of the firm, was but a small one) ; I can very well afford to make him an 
allowance while he is in the Fleet, and have written to him to say so. But if you ever 
give him a penny, or sell a trinket belonging to you, upon my word and honor I will 
withdraw the allowance, and, though it would go to my heart, I’ll never see you 
again. You wouldn’t make me unhappy, would you ?”’ 

‘I'd go on my knees to serve you, and heaven bless you,”’ said the wife. 

‘* Well, then, you must give me this promise.’’ And she did. ‘And now,”’ said 
he, ‘‘ your mother, and Podmore, and I, have been talking over matters, and we've 
agreed that you may make avery good income for yourself ; though, to be sure, I wish it 
could have been managed any other way ; but needs must, you know, You're the 
finest singer in the universe.”’ . 

‘*La!’’ said Morgiana, highly delighted. 

“« 7 never heard anything like you, though I’m no judge. Podmore says he is sure 
vou will do very well, and has no doubt you might get very good engagements at con- 
certs or on the stage; and as that husband will never do any good, and you have a 
child to support, sing you must.”’ 

“Qh! how glad I should be to pay his debts and repay all he has done for me,”’’ 
cried Mrs. Walker. ‘‘ Think of his giving two hundred guineas to Mr. Baroski to have 
me taught, Was not that kind of him? Do you readly think I should succeed ?” 

** There’s Miss Larkins has succeeded.”’ 

‘‘ The little, high-shouldered, vulgar thing !’’ says Morgiana. ‘I’m sure I ought 
to succeed if she did.”’ Pov ; 
She sing against Morgiana?’’ said Mrs. Crump. ‘‘I’d like to see her, indeed ! 
She ain’t fit to snuff a candle to her.” 

‘‘T dare say not,’’ said the tailor, ‘‘ though I don’t understand the thing myself ; 
but if Morgiana can make a fortune, why shouldn’t she ?”’ 

‘« Heaven knows we want it, Woolsey,’’ cried Mrs. Crump. ‘‘ And to see her on 
the stage was always the wish of my heart ;’ and soit had formerly been the wish of 
Morgiana ; and now, with the hope of helping her husband and child, the wish became 
a duty, and she fell to practising once more from morning till night. 

One of the most generous of men and tailors who ever lived now promised, if fur- | 
ther instruction should be considered necessary (though that he could hardly believe 
possible), that he would lend Morgiana any sum required for the payment of lessons ; 
and accordingly she once more betook herself, under Podmore’s advice, to the singing 
school. Baroski’s academy was, after the passages between them, out of the question, 
and she placed herself under the instruction of the excellent English composer Sir 
George Thrum, whose large and awful wife, Lady Thrum, dragon of virtue and pro- 
priety, kept watch over the master and the pupils, and was the sternest guardian of 
emale virtue on or off any stage. 
cs Morgiana came at a Propiious moment Baroski had launched Miss Larkins under 
the name of Ligonier. The Ligonier was enjoying considerable success, and was sing- 
ing classical music to tolerable audiences, whereas Miss Butts, Sir George’s last pupil, 
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had turned out a complete failure, and the rival house was only able to make a faint 
opposition to the new star with Miss M’Whirter, who, though an old favorite, had lost 
her upper notes and her front teeth, and, the fact was, drew no longer. 

Directly Sir George heard Mrs. Walker he tapped Podmore, who accompanied her, 
on the waistcoat, and said, ‘‘ Poddy, thank you ; we’ll cut the orange-boy’s throat with 
that voice.’”’ It was by the familiar title of orange-boy that the great Baroski was known 
among his opponents. 

“We'll crush him, Podmore,’”’ said Lady Thrum, in her deep hollow voice. ‘“ You 
may stop and dine.’’? And Podmore stayed to dinner, and ate cold mutton, and drank 
Marsala with the greatest reverence for the great English composer. The very next 
day Lady Thrum hired a pair of horses, and paid a visit to Mrs. Crump and her 
daughter at ‘‘ Sadler’s Wells.”’ 

All these things were kept profoundly secret from Walker, who received very mag- 
nanimously the allowance of two guineas a week which Woolsey made him, and with 
the aid of the few shillings his wife could bring him, managed to exist as best he might. 
He did not dislike gin when he could get no claret, and the former liquor, under the 
name of ‘‘tape,’’ used to be measured out pretty liberally in what was formerly her 
majesty’s prison of the Fleet. 

Morgiana pursued her studies under Thrum, and we shall hear in the next chapter 
how it was she changed her name to RAVENSWING. 


CHAPTER VII. 


IN WHICH MORGIANA ADVANCES TOWARD FAME AND HONOR, AND IN WHICH SEVERAL 
GREAT LITERARY CHARACTERS MAKE THEIR APPEARANCE, 
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E must begin, my dear madam,”’ said Sir George Thrum, 
‘“by unlearning all that Mr. Baroski (of whom I do not 
wish to speak with the slightest disrespect) has taught you!”’ 

Morgiana knew that every professor says as much, and 
submitted to undergo the study requisite for Sir George’s 
system with perfect good grace. Au fond, as I was given 
to understand, the methods of the two artists were pretty 
similar; but as there was rivalry between them, and con- 
tinual desertion of scholars from one school to another, it 
was fair for each to take all the credit he could get in the 
success of any pupil. If a pupil failed, for instance, 
Thrum would say Baroski had spoiled her irretrievably ; 
while the German would regret ‘‘ Dat dat yong voman, 
who had a good organ, should have trown away her dime 


wid dat old Drum.’’ When one of these deserters suc- 
ceeded, ‘‘ Yes, yes,’’ would either professor cry, ‘I 
formed her, she owes her fortune to me.’’ Both of them 


thus, in future days, claimed the education of the famous 
Ravenswing ; and even Sir George Thrum, though he wished to écraser the Ligonier, pre- 
tended that her present success was his work, because once she had been brought by 
her ae secon Larkins, to sing for Sir George’s approval. 
en the two professors met it was with the most delighted cordialit 1 tt art 
of both. ‘‘ Mein Leber Herr,’’ Thrum would say (with — malice), ‘‘ ee 
x\flatis divine;’~ +/* Chevalier,” Baroski would reply, ‘‘ dat andante movement in w is 
worthy of Beethoven. I gif you my sacred honor,’’ and so forth. In fact, they loved 
each other as gentlemen in their profession always do. 
The two famous professors conduct their academies on very opposite principles 
Baroski writes ballet music ; Thrum, on the contrary, says ‘‘ he cannot but deplore the 
dangerous fascinations of the dance,’’ and writes more for Exeter Hall and Birming- 
ham. While Baroski drives a cab in the park with a very suspicious Mademoiselle 
Léocadie, or Aménaide, by his side, you may see Thrum walking to evening church 
with his lady, and hymns are sung there of his own composition. He belongs to 
‘“‘ Athenaeum Club,’’ he goes to the levée oncea year, he does everything that a re 
able man should, and if, by the means of this respectability, he manages to mé 
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Mh trade far more profitable than it otherwise would be, are we to quarrel with him 
orn? 

Sir George, in fact, had every reason to be respectable. He had been a choir-boy 
at Windsor, had played to the old king’s violoncello, had been intimate with him, and 
had received knighthood at the hand of his revered sovereign. He had a snuff-box 
which his majesty gave him, and portraits of him and the young princes all over the 
house. He had also a foreign order (no other, indeed, than the Elephant and Castle of 
Kalbsbraten-Pumpernickel), conferred upon him by the grand duke when here with 
the allied sovereigns in 1814. With this ribbon round his neck, on gala days, and in a 
white waistcoat, the old gentleman looked splendid as he moved along in a blue coat 
with the Windsor button, and neat black small clothes and silk stockings. He lived in 
an old, tall, dingy house, furnished in the reign of George III., his beloved master, and 
not much more cheerful now than a family vault. They are awfully funereal, those 
ornaments of the close of the last century—tall, gloomy, horse-hair chairs, mouldy Tur- 
key carpets, with wretched druggets to guard them, little cracked sticking-plaster min- 
iatures of people in fours and pig-tails over high-shouldered mantlepieces, two dismal 
urns on each side of a lanky sideboard, and in the midst a queer twisted receptacle for 
worn-out knives with green handles. Under the sideboard stands a cellaret that looks 
as if it held half a bottle of currant wine, and a shivering plate-warmer that never could 
get any comfort out of the wretched old cramped grate yonder. Don’t you know in 
such houses the gray gloom that hangs over the stairs, the dull-colored old carpet that 
winds its way up the same, growing thinner, duller, and more threadbare, as it mounts 
to the bedroom floors? There is something awful in the bedroom of a respectable old 
couple of sixty-five. Think of the old feathers, turbans, bugles, petticoats, pomatum- 
pots, spencers, white satin shoes, false fronts, the old flaccid, boneless stays tied up in 
faded ribbon, the dusky fans, the old forty-years-old baby-linen, the letters of Sif 
George whenvhe was young, the doll of poor Maria, who died in 1803, Frederick’s first 
corduroy breeches, and the newspaper which contains the account of his distinguishing 
himself at the siege of Seringapatam. All these lie somewhere, damp and squeezed 
down into glum old presses and wardrobes. At that glass the wife has sat many times 
these fifty years; in that old morocco bed her children were born. Where are they 
now? Fred, the brave captain, and Charles, the saucy colleger ; there hangs a draw- 
ing of him done by Mr. Beechey, and that sketch by Cosway was the very likeness of | 
Louisa before : 

“Mr. Fitz-Boodle ! for heaven’s sake comedown. Whatare you doing in a lady’s 
bedroom ?’’ 

“* The fact is, madam, I had no business there in life ; but, having had quite enough 
wine with Sir George, my thoughts had wandered up-stairs into the sanctuary of female 
excellence, where your ladyship nightly reposes. You do not sleep so well now as in 
old days, though there is no patter of little steps to wake you overhead.’’ 

They call that room the nursery still, and the little wicket still hangs at the upper 
stairs ; it has been there for forty years—déon Dieu / Can't you see the ghosts of little 
faces peering over it? I wonder whether they get up in the night as the moonlight 
shines into the blank, vacant old room, and play there solemnly with little ghostly 
horses, and the spirits of dolls, and tops that turn and turn but don’t hum. 

Once more, sir, come down tothe lower story—that is, to the Morgiana story—with 
which the above sentences have no more to do than this morning’s leading article in 
the Zimes ; only it was at this house of Sir George Thrum’s that I met Morgiana. Sir 
George, in oid days, had instructed some of the female members of our family, and I 
recollect cutting my fingers as achild with one of these attenuated green-handled 
knives in the queer box yonder. ; ; 

In those days Sir George Thrum was the first great musical teacher of London, and 
the royal patronage brought him a great number of fashionable pupils, of whom Lady 
Fitz-Boodle was one. It was a long, long time ago ; in fact, Sir George Thrum was old 
enough to remember persons who had been present at Mr. Braham’s first appearance, 
and the old gentleman's days of triumph had been those of Billington and Incledon, 
Catalani and Madame Storace. 

He was the author of several operas (‘‘ The Camel Driver,’”’ ‘‘ Britons Alarmed ; or 
the Siege of Bergen-op-Zoom,”’ etc., etc.) and, of course, of songs which had consider- 
able success in their day, but are forgotten now, and are as much faded and out of 
fashion as those old carpets which we have described in the professor's house, and 
which were, doubtless, very brilliant once. But such is the fate of carpets, of flowers, 
of music, of men, and of the most Sanne P aeie this story will not be alive 
for many centuries. Well, well, why struggle against Fate? 

i Be though his heyday of fashion was gone, Sir George still held his place among 
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the musicians of the old school, conducted occasionally at the Ancient Concerts and 
the ‘‘ Philharmonic,’’ and his glees are still favorites after public dinners, and are sung 
by those old bacchanalians, in chestnut wigs, who attend for the purpose of amusing 
the guests on such occasions of festivity. The great old people at the gloomy old con- 
certs before mentioned always pay Sir George marked respect ; and indeed, from the 
old gentleman’s peculiar behavior to his superiors, it is impossible they should not be 
delighted with him, so he leads at almost every one of the concerts in the old-fashioned 
houses in town. 

Becomingly obsequious to his superiors, he is with the rest of the world perfectly 
majestic, and has obtained no small success by his admirable and undeviating respecta- 
bility. Respectability has been his great card through life; ladies can trust their 
daughters at Sir George Thrum’s academy. ‘‘ A good musician, madam,’’ says he to 
the mother of a new pupil, ‘‘ should not only have a fine ear, a good voice, and an 
indomitable industry, but, above all, a faultless character—faultless, that is, as far as our 
poor nature will permit. And you will remark that those-young persons with whom 
your lovely daughter, Miss Smith, will pursue her musical studies, are all, in a moral 
point of view, as spotless as that charming young lady. How should it be otherwise ? 
I have been myself the father of a family ; I have been honored with the intimacy of 
the wisest and best of kings, my late sovercign George III., and I can proudly show an 
example of decorum to my pupils in my Sophia. Mrs. Smith, I have the honor of 
introducing to you my Lady Thrum.”’ 

The old lady would rise at this, and make a gigantic courtesy, such a one as had 
begun the minuet at Ranelagh fifty years ago, and, the introduction ended, Mrs. Smith 
would retire, after having seen the portraits of the princes, his late majesty’s snuff-box, 
and a piece of music which he used to play, noted by himself—Mrs. Smith, I say, would 
drive back to Baker Street, delighted to think that her Frederica had secured so eligi- 
ble and respectable a master. I forgot to say that, during the interview-between Mrs. 
Smith and Sir George, the latter would be called out of his study by his black servant, 
and my Lady Thrum would take that opportunity of mentioning when he was knighted, 
and how he got his foreign order, and deploring the sad condition of other musical pro- 
fessors, and the dreadful immorality which sometimes arose in consequence of their 
laxness. Sir George was a good deal engaged to dinners in the season, and if invited 
to dine with a nobleman, as he might possibly be on the day when Mrs. Smith re- 
quested the honor of his company, he would write back ‘‘ that he should have had the 
sincerest happiness in waiting upon Mrs. Smith in Baker Street, if, previously, my 
Lord Tweedledale had not been so kind as to engage him.’’ This letter, of course, 
shown by Mrs. Smith to her friends, was received by them with proper respect ; and 
thus, in spite of age and new fashions, Sir George still reigned preéminent for a mile 
round Cavendish Square. By the young pupils of the academy he was called Sir 
Charles Grandison ; and, indeed, fully deserved this title on account of the indomita- 
ble respectability of his whole actions. 

It was under this gentleman that Morgiana made her début in public life. I do not 
know what arrangements may have been made between. Sir George Thrum and his 
pupil regarding the profits which were to accrue to the former from engagements pro- 
cured by him for the latter ; but there was, no doubt, an understanding between them. 
For Sir George, respectable as he was, had the reputation of being extremely clever 
at a bargain ; and Lady Thrum herself, in her great high-tragedy way. could purchase 
a pair of soles or select a leg of mutton with the best housekeeper in London. 

When, however, Morgiana had been for some six months under his tuition, he 
began, for some reason or other, to be exceedingly hospitable, and invited his friends to 
numerous entertainments ; at oné of which, as I have said, I had the pleasure of meet- 
ing Mrs. Walker. 

Although the worthy musician’s dinners were not good, the old knight had some 


excellent wine in his cellar, and his arrangement of his party deserves to be com- 


mended, 


For instance, he meets me and Bob Fitz-Urse in Pall Mall, at whose paternal house: 


he was also a visitor. ‘‘ My dear young gentlemen,’’ says he, ‘‘ will you come and 
dine with your musical composer? Ihave some comet-hock, and, what is more curious 
to you, perhaps, as men of wit, one or two of the great literary characters of London 
whom you would like to see—quite curiosities, my dear young friends.’”’ And we 
agreed to go. 


To the literary men he says, ‘‘I have a little quiet party at home, Lord Round- 


towers, the Honorable Mr. Fitz-Urse of the Life Guards, and a few more. Can you. 
tear yourself away from the war of wits, and take a quiet dinner with a few mere men > 


about town ?”’ 


—— 


- 
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The literary men instantly purchase new satin stocks and white gloves, and are 
delighted to fancy themselves members of the world of fashion. Instead of inviting 
twelve Royal Academicians, or a dozen authors, ora dozen men of science to dinner, as 
his grace the Duke of —— and the Right Honorable Sir Robert are in the habit of 
doing once a year, this plan of fusion is the one they should adopt. Not invite all art- 
ists, as they would invite all farmers to a rent-dinner ; but they should have a proper 
commingling of artists and men of the world. There is one of the latter whose name is 
George Savage Fitz-Boodle, who—But let us return to Sir George Thrum. 

Fitz-Urse and I arrive at the dismal old house, and are conducted up the staircase 
by a black servant, who shouts out, ** Missa Fiss-Boodle-—the Honorable Missa Fiss- 
Urse!’ It was evident that Lady Thrum had instructed the swarthy groom of the 
chambers (for there is nothing particularly honorable in my friend Fitz’s face that I 
know of, unless an abominablé squint may be said to be so). Lady Thrum, whose fig- 
ure is something like that of the shot-tower opposite Waterloo Bridge, makes a majestic 
inclination and a speech to signify her pleasure at receiving under her roof two of the 
children of Sir George's best pupils. A lady in black velvet is seated by the old fire- 
place, with whom a stout gentleman in an exceedingly light coat and ornamental waist- 


coat is taiking very busily. ‘‘ The great star of the night,’’ whispers our host. ‘ Mrs. 
Walker, gentlemen—the Aavenswing / She is talking to the famous Mr. Slang, of the 
—— theatre.” 

‘Is she a fine singer ?’’ says Fitz-Urse. ‘‘ She’s a very fine woman.”’ 


““My dear young friends, you shall hear to-night! I, who have heard every fine 
voice in Europe, confidently pledge my respectability that the Ravenswing is equal to 
them all. She has the graces, sir, of a Venus with the mind of a muse. She is a siren, 
sir, without the dangerous 
qualities of one. She is 
hallowed, sir, by her mis- 
fortunes as by her genius ; 
and I am proud to think 
that my instructions have 
been the means of develop- 
ing the wondrous qualities 
that were latent within her 
until now.”’ 

*“You don’t say so!” 
says gobemouche  Fitz- 
Urse. 

Having thus indoctri- 
nated Mr. Fitz-Urse, Sir 
George takes another of 
his guests, and proceeds to 
work upon him, ‘‘ My dear 
Mr. Bludyer, how do you 
do? Mr. Fitz-Boodle, Mr. 
Bludyer, the brilliant and 
accomplished wit, whose 
sallies in the Zomahawk de- 
light us every Saturday. 
Nay, no blushes, my dear 
sir; you are very wicked, 
but oh! so pleasant. Well, 
Mr. Bludyer, I am glad to 
see you, sir, and hope you 
will have a favorable opin- 
ion of our genius, sir. As 
I was saying to Mr. Fitz- 
Boodle, she has the graces 
of a Venus with the mind 
of a muse. She is a siren 
without the dangerous ‘ 
qualities of one,’’ etc. This little speech was made to half a dozen persons in the 
course of the evening—persons, for the most part, connected with the public journals 
or the theatrical world. There was Mr. Squinny, the editor of the /lowers of Lashion ; 
Mr. Desmond Mulligan, the poet, and reporter fora morning paper: and other wor- 
thies of their calling. For though Sir George is a respectable man, and as high-minded 


we 
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and moral an old gentleman as ever wore knee-buckles, he does not neglect the little 
arts of popularity, and can condescend to receive very queer company if need be. 

For instance, at the dinner-party at which I had the honor of assisting, and at 
which, on the right hand of Lady Thrum, sat the obligé nobleman, whom the Thrums 
were a great deal too wise to omit (the sight of a lord does good to us commoners, or 
why else should we be so anxious to have one ?). In the second place of honor, and on 
her ladyship’s left hand, sat Mr. Slang, the manager of one of the theatres; a gentle- 
man whom my Lady Thrum would scarcely but for a great necessity’s sake, have been 
induced to invite to her table. He had the honor of leading Mrs. Walker to dinner, 
who looked splendid in black velvet and turban, full of health and smiles. 

Lord Roundtowers is an old gentleman who has been at the theatres five times a 
week for these fifty years, a living dictionary of the stage, recollecting every actor and 
actress who has appeared upon it for half a-century. He perfectly well remembered 
Miss Delancy in Morgiana ; he knew what become of Ali Baba, and how Cassim had left 
the stage, and was now the keeper of a public-louse. All this store of knowledge he 
kept quietly to himself or only delivered in confidence to his next neighbor in the 
intervals of the banquet which he enjoys prodigiously. He lives at a hotel ; if not 
invited to dine, eats a mutton-chop very humbly at his club, and finishes his evening 
after the play at Crockford’s, whither he goes not for the sake of the play, but of the 
supper there. He is described in the Court Guide as of ‘‘ Simmer’s Hotel,’’ and of 
Roundtowers, County Cork. It is said that the round towers really exist. But he has 
not been in Ireland since the rebellion ; and his property is so hampered with ancestral 
mortgages, and rent-charges, and annuities, that his income is barely sufficient to pro- 
vide the modest mutton-chop before alluded to. He has, any time these fifty years, 
lived in the wickedest company in London, and is withal as harmless, mild, good- 
natured, innocent an old gentleman as can readily be seen. 

‘*Roundy,’’ shouts the elegant Mr. Slang, across the table, with a voice which 
makes Lady Thrum shudder, ‘‘ Tuff, a glass of wine.” 


My lord replies meekly, ‘‘ Mr. Slang, I shall have very much pleasure. What shall © 


ibe 

‘“There is madeira near you, my lord,’’ says my lady, pointing to a tall thin de- 
canter of the fashion of the year. ; 

‘‘ Madeira! marsala, by Jove, your ladyship means!’’ shouts Mr. Slang. ‘* No, 
no, old birds are not caught with chaff. Thrum, old boy, let’s have some of your 
coimet-huck.”’ 

‘My Lady Thrum, I believe that 7s marsala,’ says the knight, blushing a little, in 
reply to a question from his Sophia. ‘‘ Ajax, the hock to Mr. Slang.” 

“‘T’m in that,’’ yells Bludyer from the end of the table. ‘‘ My lord, I'll join you.” 

‘“* Mr. , I beg your pardon—I shall be very happy to take wine with you, sir.”’ 

‘It is Mr. Bludyer, the celebrated newspaper writer,’’ whispers Lady Thrum, 

‘‘Bludyer, Bludyer? A very clever man, I dare say. He has a very loud voice, 
and reminds me of Brett. Does your ladyship remember Brett, who played the 
‘Fathers’ at the Haymarket in 1802 ?”’ 

‘‘ What an old stupid Roundtowers is !’’ says Slang, archly, nudging Mrs. Walker 
in the side. ‘‘ How’s Walker, eh?” 

‘‘ My husband is in the country,’’ replied Mrs. Walker, hesitatingly. 

‘Gammon ! 7 know where he is! Law bless you !—don’t blush. I’ve been there 


myself a dozen times. We were talking about quod, Lady Thrum. Were you ever in 


college ?”’ 


“T was at the commemoration at Oxford in 1814, when the sovereigns were there, — 


and at Cambridge when Sir George received his degree of doctor of music.”’ 
‘Laud, Laud, ¢ha?’s not the college we mean.”’ 

‘‘ There is also the college in Gower Street, where my grandson—”’ 

‘“This is the college in Queer Street, ma’am, haw, haw! Mulligan, you divvle (in 
an Irish accent) a glass of wine with you. Wine here, you waiter! What’s your name, 
you black nigger? ‘Possum up a gum-tree, eh? Fill himup.! Derehe gor (imita- 
ting tne Mandingo manner of speaking English). | 

In this agreeable way would Mr. Slang rattle on, speedily making himself the cen- 
tre of the conversation, and addressing graceful familiarities to all the gentlemen and 
ladies round him. 

lt was good to see how the little knight, the most moral and calm of men, was com- 
pelled to receive Mr. Slang’s stories, and the frightened air with which, at the conclu- 
sion of one of them, he would venture upon a commendatory grin. His lady on her 
part, too, had been laboriously civil ; and, on the occasion on which I had the honor of 
meeting this gentleman and Mrs. Walker, it was the latter who gave the signal for 
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withdrawing to the lady of the house, by saying, ‘‘I think, Lady Thrum, it is quite 
time for us to retire.’’ Some exquisite joke of Mr. Slang’s was the cause of this abrupt 
disappearance. But, as they went up-stairs to the drawing-room, Lady Thrum took 
occasion to say, ‘‘ My dear, in the course of your profession you wili have to submit to 
many such familiarities on the part of persons of low breeding, such as I fear Mr. 
Slang is. But let me caution you against giving way to your temper as you did. Did 
you not perceive that / never allowed him to see my inward dissatisfaction? And I 
make it a particular point that you should be very civil to him to-night, Your in- 
terests—our interests+-depend upon it.’’ 

‘* And are my interests to make me civil to a wretch like that ?”’ 

‘Mrs. Walker, would you wish to give lessons in morality and behavior to Lady 
Thrum ?” said the old lady, drawing herself up with great dignity. It was evident 
that she had a very strong desire indeed to conciliate Mr. Slang ; and hence I have no 
doubt that Sir George was to have a considerable share of Morgiana’s earnings. 

Mr. Bludyer, the famous editor of the Zomahawk, whose jokes Sir George pre- 
_ tended to admire so much (Sir George who never made a joke in his life), was a press 
bravo of considerable talent and no principle, and who, to use his own words, would 
‘back himself for a slashing article against any man in England !’’ He would not 
only write, but fight on a pinch; was a good scholar, and as savage in his manner as 
with his pen. Mr. Squinny is of exactly the opposite school, as delicate as milk and 
water, harmless in his habits, fond of the flute when the state of his chest will allow 
him, a great practiser of waltzing and dancing in general, and in his journal mildly 
malicious. He never goes beyond the bounds of politeness, but manages to insinuate 
a great deal that is disagreeable to an author in the course of twenty lines of criticism. 
Personally he is quite respectable, and lives with two maiden aunts at Brompton. No- 
body, on the contrary, knows where Mr. Bludyer lives. He has houses of call, mys- 
terious taverns where he may be found at particular hours by those who need him, and 
where panting publishers are in the habit of hunting him up. Fora bottle of wine and 
a guinea he will write a page of praise or abuse of any man living, or on any subject, 
or on any line of politics. ‘* Hang it, sir,’’ says he, ‘* pay me enough and I will write 
down my own father!’’ According to the state of his credit, he is dressed either 
almost in rags or else in the extremest flush of fashion. With the latter attire he puts 
on a haughty and aristocratic air, and would slap a duke on the shoulder. If there is 
one thing more dangerous than to refuse to lend him a sum of money when he asks for 
it, it is to lend it to him; for he never pays, and never pardons a man to whom he 
owes. ‘‘ Walker refused to cash a bill for me,’’ he had been heard to say, ‘‘ and I'll do 
for his wife when she comes out on the stage !’’ Mrs. Walker and Sir George Thrum 
were in an agony about the Zomahawk ; hence the latter’s invitation to Mr. Bludyer. 
Sir George was in a great tremor about the /lowers of Fashion, hence his invitation to 
Mr. Squinny. Mr. Squinny was introduced to Lord Roundtowers and Mr. Fitz-Urse 
as one of the most delightful and talented of our young men of genius ; and Fitz, who 
believes everything any one tells him, was quite pleased to have the honor of sitting 
near the live editor of a paper. I have reason to think that Mr. Squinny himself was 
no less delighted ; I saw him giving his card to Fitz-Urse at the end of the second course. 

No particular attention was paid to Mr. Desmond Mulligan. Political enthusiasm 
is his forte. He lives and writes in arapture. He is, of course, a member of an inn of 
court, and greatly addicted to after-dinner speaking as a preparation for the bar, where 
as a young man of genius he hopes one day to shine. He is almost the only man to 
whom Bludyer is civil, for, if the latter will fight doggedly, when there is a necessity 
for so doing the former fights like an Irishman, and has a pleasure in it. He has been 
‘on the ground’’ I don’t know how many times, and quitted his country on account 
of a quarrel with government regarding certain articles published by him in the Phenix 
newspaper. With the third bottle, he becomes overpoweringly great on the wrongs of 
Ireland, and at that period generally volunteers a couple or moie of Irish melodies, se- 
lecting the most melancholy in the collection. At five in the afternoon, you are sure 
to see him about the House of Commons, and he knows the ‘‘ Reform Club ”’ (he calls 
it the Refawrum) as well as if he were a niember. It is curious for the contemplative 
mind to mark those mysterious hangers-on of Irish members of parliament—strange 
runners and aides-de-camp which all the honorable gentlemen appear to possess. Des- 
mond, in his political capacity, is one of these, and besides his calling as reporter to a 
newspaper, is ‘‘ our well-informed correspondent ’’ of that famous Munster paper, the 
Green Flag of Skibbereen. : ‘ 

With Mr. Mulligan’s qualities and history I only became subsequently acquainted. 
On the present evening he made but a brief stay at the dinner-table, being compelled 
by his professional duties to attend the House of Commons. 
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The above formed the party with whom I had the honor to dine. What other re- 
pasts Sir George Thrum may have given, what assemblies of men of mere science he 
may have invited to give their opinion regarding his prodigy, what other editors of 
papers he may have pacified or rendered favorable, who knows? On the present occa- 
sion, we did not quit the dinner-table until Mr. Slang the manager was considerably 
excited by wine, and music had been heard for some time in the drawing-room over- 
head during our absence. An addition had been made to the Thrum party by the arri- 
val of several persons to spend the evening—a man to play on the violin between the 
singing, a youth to play on the piano, Miss Horsman to sing with Mrs. Walker, and 
other scientific characters. In a corner sat a red-faced old lady, of whom the mistress 
of the mansion took little notice ; and a gentleman with a royal button, who blushed 
and looked exceedingly modest. 

‘‘ Hang me !’’ says Mr. Bludyer, who had perfectly good reason for recognizing Mr. 
Woolsey, and who on this day chose to assume his aristocratic air ; ‘‘ there’s a tailor in 
the room! What do they mean by asking me to meet tradesmen ?”’ 

‘“‘ Delancy, my dear,’’ cries Slang, entering the room with a reel, how’s your pre- 
cious health? Give us your hand! When ave we to be married? Make room for me 
on the sofa, that’s a duck !”’ 

‘Get along, Slang,’’ says Mrs. Crump, addressed by the manager by her maiden 
name (artists generally drop the title of honor which people adopt in the world, and 
call each other by their simple surnames)—‘‘ get along, Slang, or I’ll tell Mrs. S.1” 
The enterprising manager replies by sportively striking Mrs. Crump on the side a blow 
which causes a great giggle from the lady insulted, and a most good-humored threat to 
box Slang’s ears. I fear very much that Morgiana’s mother thought Mr. Slang an ex- 
ceedingly gentlemanlike and agreeable person ; besides, she was eager to have his good 
opinion of Mrs. Walker’s singing. 

The manager stretched himself out with much gracefulness on the sofa, supporting 
two little dumpy legs encased in varnished boots on a chair. 

‘Ajax, some tea to Mr. Slang,’”’ said my lady, looking toward that gentleman 
with a countenance expressive of some alarm, I thought. 

‘* That’s right, Ajax, my black prince !’’ exclaimed Slang, when the negro brought 
the required refreshment ; ‘‘ and now I suppose you’ll be wanted in the orchestra 
yonder. Don’t Ajax play the cymbals, Sir George ?” 

‘“‘ Ha, ha, ha! very good—-capital !’’ answered the knight, exceedingly frightened ; 
‘‘but ours is not a military band. Miss Horsman, Mr. Craw, my dear Mrs. Ravens- 
wing, shall we begin the trio? Silence, gentlemen, if you please, it is a little piece 
from my opera of the Brigand’s Bride. Miss Horsman takes the page’s part, Mr. Craw 
is Stiletto the Brigand, my accomplished pupil is the bride ;’’ and the music began. 
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“ The Bride. 
** My heart with joy is beating, 
My eyes with tears are dim ; 


“The Page. 


*“ Her heart with joy is beating, 
Her eyes are fixed on him ; 


“ The Brigand. 


“* My heart with rage is beating, 
In blood my eyeballs swim !” 


What may have been the merits of the music or the singing, I, of course, cannot guess. 
Lady Thrum sat opposite the tea-cups, nodding her head and beating time very 
gravely. Lord Roundtowers, by her side, nodded his head, too, for awhiie, and then 
fell asleep. I should have done the same but for the manager, whose actions were 
worthy of remark. He sang with all the three singers, and a great deal louder than 
any of them ; he shouted bravo! or hissed as he thought proper ; he criticised all the 
points of Mrs. Walker’s person. ‘‘ She’ll do, Crump, she’ll do—a splendid arm— 
you'll see her eyes in the shilling gallery! What sort of a foot has she? She’s five feet 
three, if she’s aninch! Bravo—slap up—capital—hurra !”’ and he concluded by say- 
ing, with the aid of the Ravenswing, he would put Ligonier’s nose out of joint ! 

_ The enthusiasm of Mr. Slang almost reconciled Lady Thrum to the abruptness of 
his manners, and even caused Sir George to forget that his chorus had been interrupted 
by the obstreperous familiarity of the manager. 7 

‘And what do you think, Mr. Bludyer,”’ said the tailor, delighted that his protégé, 


ihe: nea ! ée 
should be thus winning all hearts, ‘‘ isn’t Mrs. Walker a tip-top singer, eh, sir ?”’ 
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oink think she’s a very bad one, Mr. Woolsey,”’ said the illustrious author, wishing | 
to abbreviate all communications with a tailor to whom he owed forty pounds. 
ia z Then, sir,’’ says Mr. Woolsey, fiereely, “‘ VH—I’il thank you to pay me my little 

It is true there was no connection between Mrs. Walker’s singing and Wool- 
sey’s little bill ; that the ‘‘ Zhen, sir,’’ was perfectly illogical on Woolsey’s part ; but it 
was a very happy hit for the future fortunes of Mrs. Walker. Who knows what would 
have come of her dééut but for that ‘‘ Then, sir,’’ and whether a ‘‘ smashing article”’ 
from the Zomahawk might not have ruined her forever ? 
“ ‘* Are you a relation of Mrs. Walker's ?”’ said Mr. Bludyer, in reply to the angry 
tailor. : ;' 

“* What’s that to you whether I am or not ?”’ replied Woollsey, fiercely. ‘‘ But I’m 
the friend of Mrs. Walker, sir; proud am I to say so, sir; and as the poet says, sir, ‘a 
little learning’s a dangerous thing,’ sir ; and I think a man who don’t pay his bills may 
keep his tongue quiet at least, sir, and not abuse a lady, sir, whom everybody else 
praises, sir. You shan’t humbug me any more, sir; you shall hear from my attorney 
to-morrow, so mark that !”’ 

‘“ Hush, my dear Mr. Woolsey,’ cried the literary man, ‘‘ don’t make a noise ; 
come into this window ; is Mrs. Walker rea//y a friend of yours ?”’ 

** T’ve told you so, sir.”’ 

‘ Well, in that case, I shall do my utmost to serve her; and, look you, Woolsey, 
any article you choose to send about her to the Zomahawk I promise you I'll put in.” 

“ Will you, though ? then.we'll say nothing about the little bill.” 

‘“You may do on that point,’’ answered Bludyer, haughtily, ‘‘ exactly as you 
please. I am not to be frightened from my duty, mind that ; and mind, too, that I 
can write a slashing article better than any man in England ; I could crush her by ten 
lines.’* 

The tables were now turned, and it was Woolsey’s turn to be alarmed. 

“Pooh! pooh! I was angry,’’ said he, ‘‘ because you abused Mrs. Walker, who’s 
an angel on earth ; but I’m very willing to apologize. I say—come—let me take your 
measure for some new clothes, eh! Mr. B?”’ 

‘* 1’ll come to your shop,’’ answered the literary man, quite appeased. * Silence ! 
they’re beginning another song.”’ 

The songs, which I don’t attempt to describe (and upon my word and honor, as far 
as J can understand matters, I believe to this day that Mrs. Walker was only an ordi- 
nary singer)—the songs lasted a great deal longer than I liked ; but I was nailed, as it 
were, to the spot, having agreed to sup at Knightsbridge barracks with Fitz-Urse, 
whose carriage was ordered at eleven o'clock. 

‘“* My dear Mr. Fitz-Boodle,”’ said our old host to me, *‘ you can do me the greatest 
service in the world.’’ : 

“Speak, sir!" said I: 

‘Will you ask your honorable and gallant friend, the captain, to drive home Mr. 
Squinny to Brompton ?” 

‘*Can’t Mr. Squinny get a cab ?”’ : 

Sir George looked particularly arch. ‘‘ Generalship, my dear young friend—a lit- 
tle harmless generalship. Mr. Squinny wil! not give much for my opinion of my pupil, 
but he will value very highly the opinion of the Honorable Mr. Fitz-Urse.”’ 

For a moral man, was not the little knight a clever fellow ? He had bought Mr. 
Squinny for a dinner worth ten shillings, and fora ride in a carriage with a lord’s son. 

‘Squinny was carried to Brompton, and set down at his aunt’s door, delighted with his 
new friends, and exceedingly sick with a cigar they had made him smoke. 
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CHAPTER Vill 
IN WHICH MR, WALKER SHOWS GREAT PRUDENCE AND FORBEARANCE, 


HE describing of all these persons does not advance 
Morgiana’s story much. But, perhaps, some country 
readers are not acquainted with the class of persons 
by whose printed opinions they are guided, and are 
simple enough to imagine that mere merit will make 
a reputation on the stage or elsewhere. The making 
of a theatrical success is a much more complicated 
and curious thing than such persons fancy it to be. 
Immense are the pains taken to get a good word 
from Mr. This of the Star, or Mr. That of the Courter, 
to propitiate the favor of the critic of the day, and-get 
the editors of the metropolis into a good humor— . 
above all, to have the name of the person to be | 
puffed perpetually before the public. Artists cannot . 
be advertised like Macassar oil or blacking, and they : 
want it to the full as much ; hence endless ingenuity 
must be practised in order to keep the popular atten- | 
tion awake. Suppose a great actor moves from Lon- 
don to Windsor, the Lrentford Champion must state, 

that ‘‘ Yesterday Mr. Blazes and suite passed rapidly through our city ; the celebrated 

comedian is engaged, we hear, at Windsor, to give some of his inimitable readings of 
our great national bard to the most illustrious audience in the realm.’’ This piece of in- 
telligence the Hammersmith Observer will question the next week as thus: ‘‘ A contem- 
porary, the Brentford Champion, says that Blazes is engaged to give Shakesperean read- 
ings at Windsor to ‘ the most illustrious audience in the realm.’ We question this fact 
very much. We would indeed, that it were true ; but ‘te most illustrious audience in the 
realm prefer foreign melodies to the native wood-notes wild of the sweet song-bird of 

Avon. Mr. Blazes is simply gone to Eton, where his son, Master Massinger Blazes, is 

suffering, we regret to hear, under a severe attack of the chicken-pox. This complaint 

(incident to youth) has raged, we understand, with frightful virulence in Eton School.”’ 

And if, after the above paragraph, some London paper chooses to attack the folly 

-of the provincial press, which talks of Mr, Blazes, and chronicles his movements, as if he 

were a crowned head, what harm is done? Blazes can write in his own name to the » 4 


London journal and, say that it is not A7s fault if proviacial journals choose to chronicle 
his movements, and that he was far from wishing that the afflictions of those who are 
dear to him should form the subject of public comment, and be held up to public ridi- . 
cule. ‘‘ We had no intention of hurting the feelings of an estimable public servant,’’ 
writes the editor ; ‘‘ and our remarks on the chicken-pox were general, not personal, 
We sincerely trust that Master Massinger Blazes has recovered from that complaint, 
and that he may pass through the measles, the whooping-cough, the fourth form, and 
all other diseases to which youth is subject, with comfort to himself, and credit to his 
parents and teachers.’’ At his next appearance on the stage after this controversy, a 
British public calls for Blazes three times after the play ; and somehow there is sure 
to be some one with a laurel-wreath in a stage-box, who flings that chaplet at the in- 
spired artist’s feet. ; 
I don’t know how it was, but before the aédut of Morgiana the English press began 
to heave and throb in a convulsive manner, as if indicative of the near birth of some 
great thing. For instance, you read in one paper : : : 
] 
: 


“* Anecdote of Karl Maria Von Weber.—When the author of Oderon was in England, he was invited by — 
a noble duke to dinner, and some of the most celebrated of our artists were assembled to meet him. The sig- 
nal being given to descend to the sal/e-d-manger, the German composer was invited by his noble host (a bach- 
elor) to lead the way. ‘Is it not the fashion in your country,’ said he, simply, ‘ for the man of the first emi- 
nence to take the first place? Here is one whose genius entitles him to be first anywhere.’ And, so saying, 
he pointed to our admirable English composer, Sir George Thrum. The two musiciaris were friends to the 


last, and Sir George has still the identical piece of resin which the author of the Freischiita gave him.’”’—T7ke 
Moon (morning paper), 2d June. ; 


““ George IIT, a composer.—Sir George Thrum has in his possession the score of an air, the words from : 
Samson Agonistes,’ an autograph of the late revered monarch. We hear that that excellent composer has . 


in store for us not only an opera, but a pupil, with whose transcendent merits the fe of our aristocracy are 
already familiar.’’—Jé7d, June 5. 
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** Music with a Vengeance.—The march to the sound of which the 4oth and 75th regiments rushed up the 
breach of Badajoz was the celebrated air from ‘‘ Britons Alarmed ; or, the Siege of Bergen-op-Zoom,’’ by 
our famous English composer, Sir George Thrum.~ Marshal Davoust said that the French line never stood 
when that air was performed to the charge of the bayonet, We hear the veteran musician has an opera now 


about to appear, and have no doubt that O/¢ Lngland will now, as then, show its superiority over a// foreign 
opponents.’’—4 Join. 


** We have been accused of preferring the produit of the éranger to the talent of our own native shores ; 
but those who speak so, little know us. We are Janatici per la musica wherever it be, and welcome merit dans 
chaque pays du monde. What dowe say? Le mérite n'a point de pays, as Napoleon said; and Sir George 
fhram (Chevalier de l’ordre de l’Eléphant et Chateau de Kalbsbraten-Pumpernickel) is a maestro whose fame 
appartient a T Europe. 

** We have just heard the lovely “ve, whose raré qualities the cavaliere has brought to perfection—we 
have heard THE RAVENSWING (fourguoi cacher un nom gue demain un monde va saluer) and-a creature more 
beautiful and gifted never bloomed before duns nos chimats, She sang the delicious duet of the ‘ Nabucodo- 
nosore,’ with Count Pizzicato, with a Je//ezsa, a grandessa, a raggio, that excited in the bosom of the audience 
a corresponding furore > her scherzando was exquisite, though we confess we thought the concluding foritura 
in the passage in y flat a leetle, a very leetle s/orsara, Surely the words, 


“Giorno d’orrore, 
Delire, dolore. 
Nabucodonosore,’ 


should be given andante, and not con strepitv : but this isa faute bien léedre in the midst of such unrivalled 
excellence, and only mentioned here that we may have something to criticise. 

* We hear that the enterprising #mpresario of one of the royal theatres has made an engagement with the 
Diva ; and, if we have a regret, it is that she should be compelled to sing in the unfortunate language of our 
rude northern clime, which does not /réver itself near so well to the ducca of the cantatrice as do the melliflu- 
ous accents of the lingua Toscana, the /aneue par excellence of song. : 

“The Ravenswing’s voice is a magnificent contra-basso of nine octaves,’ 
June to. 


, 


etc.—/lowers of Fashion, 


“Old Thrum, the composer, is bringing out an opera and a pupil. The opera is good, the pupil first- 
rate. The opera will do much more than compete with the infernal twaddle and disgusting slip-slop of Doni- 
zetti, and the milk-and-water fools who imitate him: it will (and we ask the readers of the /omahawk, were 
we EVER mistaken ?) surpass all these ; it is goed, of downright English stuff. The airs are fresh and pleasing, 
the choruses large and noble, the instrumentation solid and rich, the musicis carefully written. We wish old 
Thrum and his opera well. 

““ His pupil is a SURE CARD, a splendid, woman, anda splendid singer. She is so handsome that she 
might sing as much out of tune as Miss Ligonier, and the public would forgive her ; and sings so well, that 
were she as ugly as the aforesaid Ligonier, the audience would listen to her. The Ravenswing, that is her 
fantastical theatrical name (her real name is the same with that of a notorious scoundrel in the Fleet, who in- 
vented the Panama swindle, the Pontine Marshes’ swindle, the soap swindle—how are vou off for soap now, 
Mr. W-lk-r ?)—the Ravenswing, we say, willdo. Slang has engaged her at thirty guineas per week, and she 
appears next month in Thrum’s opera, of which the words are written by a great ass with some talert—we 
mean Mr. Mulligan. 

** There is a foreign fool in the Mlowers of Fashion who is doing his best to disgust the public by his filthy 
flattery. It is enough to make one sick. Why is the foreign beast not kicked out of the paper ?’’— Zhe 
Tomahawk, June 17. 


The first three ‘‘ anecdotes’’ were supplied by Mulligan to his paper, with many 
others which need not here be repeated; he kept them up with amazing energy and 
variety. Anecdotes of Sir George Thrum met you unexpectedly in queer corners of 
country papers ; puffs of the English school of music appeared perpetually in ‘‘ notices 
to correspondents ’’ in the Sunday prints, some of which Mr. Slang commanded, and in 
others over which the ifidefatigable Mulligan had a control, This youth was the soul 
of the little conspiracy for raising Morgiana into fame ; and humble as he is, and great 
and respectable as is Sir George Thrum, it is my belief that the Ravenswing would 
never have been the Ravenswing she is but for the ingenuity and energy of the honest 
Hibernian reporter. 

It is only the business of the great man who writes the leading articles which ap- 
pear in the large type of the daily papers to compose those astonishing pieces of elo- 
quence ; the other parts of the paper are left to the ingenuity of the sub-editor, whose 
duty it is to select paragraphs, reject or receive horrid accidents, police reports, etc.; 
with which, occupied as he is in the exercise of his tremendous functions, the editor 
himself cannot be expected to meddle. The fate of Europe is his province ; the rise 
and fall of empires, and the great questions of state demand the editor’s attention ; 
the humble puff, the paragraph about the last murder, or the state of the crops, or the 
sewers in Chancery Lane, is confided to the care of the sub; and it is curious to see 
what a prodigious number of Irishmen exist among the sub-editors of London. When 
the Liberator enumerates the services of his countrymen, how the battle of Fontenoy 
was won by the Irish brigade, how the battle of Waterloo would have been lost but for 
the Irish regiments, and enumerates other acts for which we are indebted to Milesian 
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heroism and genius—he ought at least to mention the Irish brigade of the press, and 
the amazing services they do to this country. ; 

The truth is, the Irish reporters and soldiers appear to do their duty right well ; 
and my friend Mr, Mulligan is one of the former. Having the interests of his opera 
and the Ravenswing strongly at heart, and being among his brethren an exceedingly 
popular fellow, he managed matters so that never a day passed but some paragraph 
appeared somewhere regarding the new singer, in whom, for their countryman’s sake, 
all his brothers and sub-editors felt an interest. ‘ 

These puffs, destined to make known to all the world the merits of the Ravens- 
wing, of course had an effect upon a gentleman very closely connected with that lady, 
the respectable prisoner in the Fleet, Captain Walker. As longas he received his weekly 
two guineas from Mr. Woolsey, and the occasional half-crowns which his wife could spare 
in her almost daily visits to him, he had never troubled himself to inquire what her 
pursuits were, and had allowed her (though the worthy woman longed with all her 
might to betray herself) to keep her secret. He was far from thinking, indeed, that 
his wife would prove such a treasure to him. 

But when the voice of fame and the columns of the public journals brought him 
each day some new story regarding the merits, genius, and beauty of the Ravenswing ; 
when rumors reached him that she was the favorite pupil of Sir George Thrum ; when 
she brought him five guineas after singing at the ‘‘ Philharmonic ’’ (other five the good 
soul had spent in purchasing some smart new cockades, hats, cloaks, and laces, for her 
little son)’; when, finally, it was said that Slang, the great manager, offered her an en- 
gagement at thirty guineas per week, Mr. Walker became exceedingly interested in his 
wife’s proceedings, of which he demanded from her the fullest explanation. 

Using his marital authority, he absolutely forbade Mrs. Walker’s appearance on 
the public stage; he wrote to Sir George Thrum a letter expressive of his highest in- 
dignation that negotiations so important should ever have been commenced without his 
authorization; and he wrote to his dear Slang (for these gentlemen were very inti- 
mate, and in the course of his transactions as an agent Mr. W. had had many dealings 
with Mr. S.) asking his dear Slang whether the latter thought his friend Walker would 
be so green as to allow his wife as to appear on the stage, and he remain in prison 
with all his debts on his head ? 

And it was a curious thing now to behold how eager those very creditors who but 
yesterday (and with perfect correctness) had denounced Mr. Walker as a swin- 
dler ; who had refused to come to any composition with him, and had sworn never to 
release him; how they on a sudden became quite eager to come to an arrangement 
with him, and offered, nay, begged and prayed him, to go free—only giving them his 
own and Mrs. Walker’s acknowledgment of their debt, with a promise that a part of 
the lady’s salary should be devoted to the payment of the claim. 4 

‘* The lady’s salary !’’ said Mr. Walker, indignantly, to these gentlemen and their 
attorneys. ‘‘ Do you suppose I will allow Mrs. Walker to go on the stage ?—do you 
suppose I am such a fool as to sign bills to the full amount of these claims against me, 
when in a few months more I can walk out of prison without paying a shilling? Gen- 
tlemen, you take Howard Walker for an idiot. I like the Fleet, and rather than pay 
I'll stay here for these ten years.”’ . 

In other words, it was the captain’s determination to make some advantageous bar- — 
gain for himself with his creditors and the gentlemen who were interested in bringing 
forward Mrs. Walker on the stage. And who can say that tn so determining he did 
not act with laudable prudence and justice? _ 

‘“You do not, surely, consider, my very dear sir, that half the amount of Mrs. 
Walker’s salaries is too much for my immense trouble and pains in teaching her ?”’ 
cried Sir George Thrum (who, in reply to Walker’s note, thought it most prudent to 
wait personally on that gentleman). ‘‘ Remember that I am the first master in Eng- 
land ; that I have the best interest in England; that I can bring her out at the palace, 
and at every concert and musical festival in England ; that ] am obliged to teach her 
every single note that she utters ; and that without me she could no more sing a song 
than her little baby could walk without its nurse.’’ : 

‘“T believe about half what you say,’’ said Mr. Walker. chi 

““My dear Captain Walker! would you question my integrity ? Who was it that 
made Mrs. Millington’s fortune—the celebrated Mrs. Millington, who has now got a 
hundred thousand ee ae Who was it that brought out the finest tenor in Europe, 
Puppleton ? Ask the musical world, ask those great artists themselves, and they will 
tell you they owe their reputation, their fortune, to Sir George Thrum.”’ prea 

‘“‘It is very likely,’’ replied the captain, coolly. ‘‘ You are a good master, I dare — 
say, Sir George ; ea I am not going to article Mrs. Walker to you for three years, and 4 
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sign her articles in the Fleet. .Mrs. Walker shan’t sing till I’m a free man, that’s flat ; 
if I stay here till you’re dead, she shan’t.’’ 
abe aa hes powers, sir!’’ exclaimed Sir George, ‘‘ do you expect me to pay your 

‘Yes, old boy,’’ answered the captain, ‘‘and to give me something handsome in 
hand, too; and that’s my ultimatum; and so I wish you good morning, for I’m en- 
gaged to play a match at tennis below,” 

_ This little interview exceedingly frightened the worthy knight, who went home to 
his lady in a delirious state of alarm occasioned by the audacity of Captain Walker. 

Mr. Slang’s interview with him was scarcely more satisfactory. He owed, he said, 
four thousand pounds. His creditors might be brought to compound for five shillings 
in the pound. He would not consent to allow his wife to make a single engagement 
until the creditors were satisfied, and until he had a handsome sum in hand to begin 
the world with. “‘ Unless-my wife comes out, you’ll be in the Gaze/te yourself, you 
know you will. So you may take her or leave her, as you think fit.”’ 

‘“ Let her sing one night as a trial,’’ said Mr. Slang. . 

“If she sings one night, the creditors will want their money in full,’’ replied the 
captain. “‘I shan’t let her labor, poor thing, for the profit of those scoundrels !’’ 
added the prisoner, with much feeling. And Slang left him with a much greater re- 
spect for Walker than he had ever before possessed. He was struck with the gallantry 
of the man who could triumph over misfortunes, nay, make misfortune itself an engine 
of good luck. 

Mrs. Walker was instructed instantly to have a severe sore throat. The journals in 
Mr. Slang’s interest deplored this illness pathetically ; while the papers in the interest 
of the opposition theatre magnified it with great malice. ‘‘ The new singer,”’ said one, 
“the great wonder which Slang promised us, is as hoarse as a raven!’’ ‘‘ Doctor 
Thorax pronounces,’’ wrote another paper, ‘‘that the quinsy, which has suddenly 
prostrated Mrs. Ravenswing, whose singing at the ‘ Philharmonic,’ previous to her ap- 
pearance at the ‘T. R—,’ excited so much applause, has destroyed the lady’s voice 
forever. We luckily need no other prima donna, when that place, as nightly thousands 
acknowledge, is held by Miss Ligonier.’’ The Zooker-on said, ‘‘ That although some 
well-informed contemporaries had declared Mrs. W. Ravenswing’s complaint to be a 
quinsy, others, on whose authority they could equally rely, had pronounced it to be a 
consumption. At all events, she was in an exceedingly dangerous state ; from which, 
though we do not expect, we heartily trust, she may recover. Opinions differ as to the 
merits of this lady, some saying that she was altogether inferior to Miss Ligonier, while 
other connoisseurs declare the latter lady to be by no means so accomplished a person. 
This point, we fear,’’ continued the Looker-on, ‘‘ can never now be settled; unless, 
which we fear is improbable, Mrs. Ravenswing should ever so far recover as to be able 
to make her déut; and even then, the new singer will not have a fair chance unless 
her voice and strength shall be fully restored. This information, which we have from. 
exclusive resources, may be relied on,’’ concluded the Looker-on, ‘‘ as authentic.’’ 

It was Mr. Walker himself, that artful and audacious Fleet prisoner, who con- 
cocted those very paragraphs against his wife’s health which appeared in the journals 
of the Ligonier party. The partisans of that lady were delighted, the creditors of Mr. 
Walker astounded at reading them. Even Sir George Thrum was taken in, and came 
to the Fleet prison in considerable alarm. j 

**Mum’'s the word, my good sir!’’ said Mr. Walker. ‘‘ Now is the time to make 
arrangements with the creditors.”’ 


Well, these arrangements were finally made. It does not matter how many shil- 
lings in the pound satisfied the rapacious creditors of Morgiana’s husband. But it is 
certain that her voice returned to her all of a sudden upon the captain’s release. The 
papers of the Mulligan faction again trumpeted her perfections ; the agreement with 
Mr. Slang was concluded ; that with Sir George Thrum the great composer satisfac- 
torily arranged ; and the new opera underlined in immense capitals in the bills, and 
put in rehearsal with immense expenditure on the part of the scene-painter and cos- 
tumier, 

Need we tell with what triumphant success the Brigand’s Bride was received? All 
the Irish sub-editors the next morning took care to have such an account of it as made 
Miss Ligonier and Baroski die with envy. All the reporters who could spare time were 
in the boxes to support their friend’s work. All the journeyman tailors of the estab- 
lishment of Linsey, Woolsey and Co., had pit tickets given to them, and applauded 
with all their might. All Mr. Walker's friends of the ‘“‘ Regent Club ”’ lined the side- 
boxes with white kid gloves; and in a little box by themselves sat Mrs. Crump and 
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Mr. Woolsey, a great deal too much agitated to applaud—so agitated that Woolsey 
even forgot to fling down the douguet he had brought for the Ravenswing. 

But there was no lack of those horticultural ornaments. The theatre servants 
wheeled away a wheelbarrow-full (which were flung on the stage the next night over 
again) ; and Morgiana blushing, panting, weeping, was led off by Mr. Poppleton, the 
eminent tenor, who had crowned her with one of the most conspicuous of the chaplets. 

Here she flew to her husband, and flung her arms round his neck. He was flirt- 
ing behind the side-scenes with Mademoiselle Flicflac, who had been dancing in the 
divertissement ; and was probably the only man in the theatre of those who witnessed 
the embrace that did not care forit. Even Slang was affected, and said with perfect 
sincerity that he wished he had been in Walker's place. The manager’s fortune was 
made, at least for the season. He acknowledged so much to Walker, who took a 
week’s salary for his wife in advance that very night. 

There was, as usual, a grand supper in the green-room. The terrible Mr. Blud- 
yer appeared in a new coat of the well-known Woolsey cut, and the little tailor himself 
and Mrs. Crump were not the least happy of the party. But when the Ravenswing 
took Woolsey’s hand, and said she never would have been there but for him, Mr. 
Walker looked very grave, and hinted to her that she must not, in her position, en- 
courage the attentions of persons in that rank of life. ‘‘I shall pay,’’ said he, proud- 
ly, ‘‘ every farthing that is owing to Mr. Woolsey, and shall employ him for the future. 
But you understand, my love, that one cannot at one’s own table receive one’s own 
tailor.”’ 

Slang proposed Morgiana’s health in a tremendous speech, which elicited cheers, 
and laughter, and sobs, such as only managers have the art of drawing from the theat- 
rical gentlemen and ladies in their employ. It was observed, especially among the 
chorus singers at the bottom of the table, that their emotion was intense. They hada 
meeting the next day and voted a piece of plate to Adolphus Slang, Esq., for his emi- 
nent services in the cause of the drama. 

Walker returned thanks for his lady. That was, he said, the proudest moment of 
his life. He was proud to think that he had educated her for the stage, happy to think 
that his sufferings had not been in vain, and that his exertions in her behalf were 
crowned with full success. In her name and his own he thanked the company, and sat 
down, and was once more particularly attentive to Mademoiselle Flicflac. 

Then came an oration from Sir George Thrum, in reply to Slang’s toast to him. 
It was very much to the same effect as the speech by Walker, the two gentlemen attrib- 
uting to themselves individually the merit of bringing out Mrs. Walker. He concluded 


by stating that he should always hold Mrs. Walker as the daughter of his heart, and to’ 


the last moment of his life should love and cherish her. It is certain that Sir George 
was exceedingly elated that night, and would have been scolded by his lady on his re- 
turn home, but for the triumph of that evening. 

Mulligan’s speech of thanks, as the author of the Brigand’s Bride, was, it must be 
confessed, extremely tedious. It seemed there would be no end to it; when he got 
upon the subject of Ireland especially, which somehow was found to be intimately con- 
nected with the interests of music and the theatre. Even the choristers pooh-poohed 
this speech, coming though it did from the successful author, whose songs of wine 
love, and battle they had been repeating that night. ' ; 

The Brigand’s Bride ran for many nights. Its choruses were tuned on the organs 
of the day. Morgiana’s air, ‘‘ The Rose upon my Balcony ”’ and ‘‘ The Lightning on 
the Cataract ’’ (recitative and scena) were on everybody's lips, and brought so many 
guineas to Sir George Thrum that he was encouraged to have his portrait engraved, 


which still may be seen in the music-shops. Not many persons, I believe, bought proof: 


impressions of the plate, price two guineas ; whereas, on the contrary, all the young 
_clerks in banks, and all the fast young men of the universities, had pictures of the 
Ravenswing in their apartments—as Biondetta (the brigand’s bride), as Zelyma (in the 
Nuptials af Benares), as Barbareska, (in the Mine of Tobolsk), and in all her famous char- 
acters. In the latter she disguises herself as an Uhlan, in order to save her father. 
who is in prison ; and the Ravenswing looked so fascinating in this costume in panta- 
loons and yellow boots, that Slang was for having her instantly in Captain Macheath 
whence arose their quarrel. ‘ 

She was replaced at Slang’s theatre by Snooks, the rhinoceros-tamer, with his 
breed of wild buffaloes. Their success was immense. Slang gave a supper at which 
all the company burst into tears; and assembling in the green-room next day they, 
- usual, voted a piece of plate to Adolphus Slang, Esq., for his eminent services to the 

rama. 


~ 


In the Captain Macheath dispute Mr. Walker would have had his wife yield ; hilt: 
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Ne og a and for once, she disobeyed her husband and left the theatre. And 
hen alker cursed her (according to his wont) for her abominable selfishness and 
disregard of his property, she burst into teats and said she had spent but twenty 
guineas on herself and baby during the year, that her theatrical dress:maker’s bills, 
were yet unpaid, and that she had never asked him how much he spent on that odious 
French jigurante. 

All this was true except about the French jigurante. Walker, as the lord and mas- 
ter, received all Morgiana’s earnings, and spent them as a gentleman should. He gave 
very neat dinners at a cottage in thé Regent's Park (Mr. and_.Mrs. Walker lived in 
Green Street, Grosvenor Square), he played a good deal at the ‘‘ Regent ;’’ but as to 
the French jiguranie, it must be confessed, that Mrs, Walker was in sad error ; ¢hat lady 
and the captain had parted long ago ; it was Madame Dolores de Tras-os-Montes who 
inhabited the cottage in St. John’s Wood now. 

But if some little errors of this kind might be attributable to the captain, on the 
other hand, when his wife was in the provinces, he was the most attentive of husbands ; 
made all her bargains, and received every shilling before he would permit her to sing a 
note. Thus he prevented her from being cheated, as a person of her easy temper 
doubtless would have been, by designing managers and needy concert givers. They 
always travelled with four horses ; and Walker was adored in every one of the principal 
hotels.in England. The waiters flew at his bell. The chambermaids were afraid he 
was a sad naughty man, and thought his wife no such great beauty ; the landlords pre- 
ferred him to any duke. He never looked at their bills, not he! In fact his income 
was at least four thousand a year for some years of his life. 

_ Master Woolsey Walker was put to Doctor Wapshot’s seminary, whence, after many 
disputes on the doctor’s part as to getting his half-year’s accounts paid, and after 
much complaint of ill-treatment on the little boy’s side, he was withdrawn, and placed 
under the care of the Rev. Mr. Swishtail, at Turnham Green ; where all his bills are 
paid by his godfather, now the head of the firm of Woolsey and Co. 

As a gentleman, Mr. Walker still declines to see him ; but he has not, as far“as I 
have heard, paid the sums of money which he threatened to refund ; and, as he is sel- 
dom at home, the worthy tailor can come to Green Street at his leisure. He and Mrs. 
Crump and Mrs. Walker often take the omnibus to Brentford, and a cake with them to 
little Woolsey at school ; to whom the tailor says he will leave every shilling of his prop- 
erty. 

The Walkers have no other children ; but when she takes her airing in the park she 
always turns away at the tight of a low phaeton, in which sits a woman with rouged 
cheeks, and a great number of over-dressed children with a French doxne, whose name, 
I am given to understand, is Madame Dolores de Tras-os-Montes. Madame de Tras-os- 
Montes always puts a great gold glass to her eye as the Ravenswing’s carriage passes, 
and looks into it with a sneer. The two coachmen used always to exchange queer 
winks at each other in the ring, until Madame de Tras-os-Montes lately adopted a tre- 
mendous chasseur, with huge whiskers and a green and gold livery ; since which time 
the formerly named gentlemen do not recognize each other. |, 

The Ravenswing’s life is one of perpetual triumph om the stage ; and, as every one 
of the fashionable men about town have been in love with her, you may fancy what a 
pretty character she has. Lady Thrum wouid die sooner than speak to that unhappy 
young woman ; and, in fact, the Thrums have a new pupil, who is a siren without the 
dangerous qualities of one, who has the person of Venus and the mind of a muse, and 
who is coming out at one of the theatres immediately. Baroski says, ‘‘ De liddle 
Rafenschwing is just as font of me as effer!’’ People are very shy about receiving her 
in society! and when she goes to sing at a concert, Miss Prim starts up and skurries 
off in a state of the greatest alarm, lest ‘‘that person ’’ should speak to her. 

Walker is voted a good, easy, rattling, gentlemanly fellow, and mobody’s enemy 
but his own. His wife, they say, is dreadfully extravagant; and, indeed, since his 
marriage, and, in spite of his wife’s large income, he has been in the bench several 
times; but she signs some bills and he comes out again, and is as gay and genial as 
ever. All mercantile speculations he has wisely long since given up ; he likes to throw 
a main of an evening, as I have said, and to take his couple of bottles at dinner. On 
Friday he attends at the theatre for his wife’s salary, and transacts no other business 
during the week. He grows exceedingly stout, dyes his hair, and has a bloated purple 
look about the nose and cheeks, very different from that which first charmed the heart 
of Morgiana. 

By the way, Eglantine has been turned out of the Bower of Bloom, and now keeps 
a shop at Tunbridge Wells. Going down thither last year without a razor, I asked a 
fat, seedy man, lolling in a faded nankeen jacket at the door of a tawdry little shop in 
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the Pantiles, to shave me. He said in reply, ‘‘ Sir, I do not practise in that branch of 
the profession !’’ and turned back into the little shop. It was Archibald Eglantine. 
But in the wreck of his fortunes he still has his captain’s uniform, and his grand cross 
of the order of the Castle and Falcon of Panama, 


POSTSCRIPT: 


G. FITZ-BOODLE, ESQ., TO 0. YORKE, ESQ. 


a 
ZUM TRIERISCHEN Hor, CosBLenz. July 10, 1843. 


MY DEAR YoORKE: The story of the Ravenswing was written along time since, and I never could account 
for the bad taste of the publishers of the metropolis who refused it an insertion in their various magazines. 
This fact would never have been alluded to but for the following circumstance : 

Only yesterday, as I was dining at this excellent hotel, I remarked a bald-headed gentleman in a blue 
coat and brass buttons, who looked like a colonel on half-pay, and by his side a lady and a little boy of 
twelve, whom the gentleman was cramming with an amazing quantity of cherries and cakes. A stout old 
dame in a wonderful cap and ribbons was seated by the lady’s side, and it was easy to see they were English, 
and I thought I had already made their acquaintance elsewhere. 

The younger of the ladies at last made a bow with an accompanying blush. 

Surely,” said I, ‘‘ I have the honor of speaking to Mrs. Ravenswing ?”’ 

“Mrs. WooLserY, sir,’’ said the gentleman ; “ my wife has long since left the stage ;’’ and at this the old 
lady in the wonderful cap trod on my toes very severely, and nodded her head and all her ribbons in a most 
mysterious way. Presently the two ladies rose and left the table, the elder declaring that she heard the baby 
crying. 

‘“‘ Woolsey, my dear, go with your mamma,”’ said Mr. Woolsey, patting the boy on the head : the young 
gentleman obeyed the command, carrying off a plate of macaroons with him. 

““Your son is a fine boy, sir,” said I. 

‘“ My step-son, sir,”’ answered Mr. Woolsey ; and added in a louder voice, ‘I knew you, Mr. Fitz- 
Boodle, at once, but did not mention your name for fear of agitating my wife. She don’t like to have the 
memory of old times renewed, sir ; her former husband, whom you knew, Captain Walker, made her very 
unhappy. He died in America, sir, of this, I fear’’ (pointing to the bottle), “‘ and Mrs, W. quitted the stage 
a year before I quitted business. Are you going on to Wiesbaden 2” 

They went off in their carriage that evening, the boy on the box making great efforts to blow out of the 
postilion’s tasselled horn. 

I am glad that poor Morgiana is happy at last, and hasten to inform you of the fact: I am going to visit 
the old haunts of my youth at Pumpernickel. Adieu, : 

Yours, 
G, F.-B. 


THE END. 
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